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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  P&ESIDBNT   OP   THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Library  of  the  University  for  the  year  1897-98:  — 

The  death  of  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian,  on  October  22,  1897, 
deprived  the  Library  of  a  director,  who  during  the  twenty  years 
of  his  administration  (since  September  24,  1877)  had  pursued 
vigorously  and  consistently  a  sagacious  policy  which  he  had  set 
forth  clearly  at  the  beginning,  a  policy,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  which  was  to  secure  for  all  members  of  the  University  the  most 
complete  and  convenient  access  to  the  books  of  the  Library  con- 
sistent with  orderly  methods  of  caring  for  them.  The  whole  admini- 
stration of  the  Library  as  shown  in  the  shelf  classification,  the  cata- 
logue and  its  printed  cards,  the  method  of  charging  books,  the 
admission  of  advanced  students  to  the  book-stack,  the  collections  of 
reference  books  and  periodicals,  the  reserved  books  in  the  Reading- 
room,  and  in  other  details  was  directed  to  secure  this  end.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  Bir.  Winsor's  first  two  reports  and  to  notice  how 
completely  the  measures  there  proposed  have  since  been  carried  out. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  other  new  problems  have  come  to  the 
firont,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  those  connected  with 
the  recent  development  of  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries,  their 
proper  supervision,  the  relation  of  these  and  of  the  larger  depart- 
mental or  professional  libraries  to  the  College  Library,  and  the 
final  influence  of  both  upon  the  question  whether  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  one  great  library  embracing  all  subjects,  or  are  finally 
to  split  up  our  great  library  into  a  number  of  smaller  collections 
devoted  each  to  its  own  field,  and  made,  in  that  field,  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  In  some  respects  the  answer  to  these  questions  is 
plain.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  College  Library  should  never 
attempt  to  have  an  extensive  legal  or  medical  collection.  The  45,000 
volumes  of  the  Law  School  Library  are  more  conveniently  located  in 
the  Law  School  building  than  they  could  possibly  be  anywhere  else, 
and  duplication  to  any  large  extent  is  unnecessary  in  the  College 
Library.  Accordingly,  when  the  Law  School  began  this  last  year  to 
complete  its  collection  of  the  annual  statute  laws  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  the  College  Library  properly  turned  over  to  it  all  its  sets 
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of  sessional  laws,  partial  or  complete  (except  the  statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, compiled  laws,  and  pre-revolutionary  matter),  and  will 
refrain,  in  future,  from  buying  or  keeping  any  volumes  of  this  kind, 
leaving  the  field  to  be  occupied  by  the  Law  School.  In  the  same 
way,  a  large  medical  collection  is  of  real  value  only  to  professional 
students,  but  the  Medical  School  is  in  Boston  and  is  well  served  by 
the  Boston  Public  Library  and  other  Boston  libraries.  The  College 
Library  therefore  limits  its  purchases  in  medicine  to  a  few  works  of 
reference  and  to  such  books  as  are  needed  by  students  of  psychology, 
hygiene  or  natural  science.  Several  other  subjects,  however,  such  as 
theology,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  anthropology,  in 
which  the  College  Library  has  extensive  collections  are  also  strongly 
represented  by  a  separate  departmental  library,  viz.,  at  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Herbarium,  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  the  student 
in  any  of  these  fields  has  to  go  to  at  least  two  plaoes  to  get  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  material  at  his  command.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  a  complete  collection  of  the  material  in  each  great  sub- 
ject could  be  found  in  one  place,  yet  each  of  the  departments  named 
has  its  established  library  and  receives  gifts  from  its  friends  or  in 
exchange  for  its  own  publications.  Moreover  each  needs  a  more  or 
less  extensive  working  collection,  so  that  the  question  of  transferring 
these  libraries  bodily  to  a  central  library  will  never  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. On  the  other  hand,  the  question  arises,  should  the  books 
on  these  subjects  in  the  College  Library  be  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment libraries,  leaving  in  the  College  Library  only  a  few  popular 
general  works  and  whatever  may  be  already  duplicated  in  the  special 
library?  Some  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  already  taken ;  many 
sets  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Astronomical  Observatory;  many  floras  were 
sent  several  years  ago  to  the  Herbarium ;  in  June  last  the  Library 
Council  consented  to  transfer  to  the  Divinity  School  Library  books 
on  New  Testament  criticism,  philology,  and  exegesis  so  as  to  make 
that  library  complete  in  this  specialty ;  and  it  considered  seriously 
the  suggestion  that  a  complete  geological  collection  should  be  formed 
either  at  the  Museum  or  at  the  College  Library,  by  putting  together 
the  books  (not  duplicates)  in  the  College  Library,  the  Museum,  and 
the  separate  Whitney  Collection.  Similar  suggestions  will  doubtless 
be  made  in  the  future,  and  the  policy  of  the  Library  in  this  respect 
flbould  be  made  clear. 

The  plan  of  separate  special  libraries  was  adopted  from  the 
begiaiiiiig  by  Johns    Hopkins    University  and  the   University  of 
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Chicago.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  are :  (1)  more  convenient 
use  of  the  books  by  the  workers  in  the  depaitment  concerned, 
because  the  collections,  being  comparatively  small,  can  be  more 
easily  handled,  and  can  generally  be  installed  in  such  a  way  that 
more  table  space  in  close  proximity  is  available ;  (2)  in  the  case 
of  scientific  subjects,  the  possibility  of  having  the  books  in  or 
near  the  laboratory,  which  is  the  natural  headquarters  for  scientific 
work.  The  a]*guments  against  such  a  policy  are:  (1)  increased 
difidculty  of  access  for  persons  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
department,  the  result  either  of  want  of  familiarity  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  rules  of  the  special  library,  or  of  its  being  open  less 
constantly  or  lending  its  books  less  freely  than  the  central  library ; 
(2)  less  careful  supervision  of  the  librai^,  or  else  increased  expense 
for  its  administration,  and  in  most  cases  less  security  from  fire; 
(8)  the  loss  of  the  reenforoement  which  each  department  of  a  gen- 
eral library  receives  from  all  related  departments,  unless  the  special 
library  at  considerable  extra  expense  goes  outside  its  own  special 
field  and  acquires  works  which  also  belong  in  other  departments  and 
must  be  duplicated  there  (the  publications  of  learned  societies  and 
many  other  important  periodicals  of  too  general  a  nature  to  be 
included  in  a  department  library  have,  of  course,  to  be  left  in  the 
central  library) ;  (4)  a  tendency  to  narrowness  which  the  student  who 
works  in  a  well-equipped  comprehensive  library  is  likely  to  escape ; 
(5)  the  growth  of  the  special  collection  beyond  a  convenient  size, 
while  its  earlier  treatises  and  old  editions  become  superseded  by  new 
ones,  the  natural  result  of  which  is  that  the  central  library  is  asked 
to  take  back  the  less  useful  books  with  which  the  special  library  no 
longer  wants  to  be  cumbei-ed.  These  various  considerations  have 
more  or  less  weight  in  different  cases  according  to  the  subject, 
according  to  the  situation  and  size  of  the  library,  and  according  to 
the  habits  and  traditions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  College ;  but 
they  make  it  fairly  clear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  general  the  ideal 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  strong  and  comprehensive  central  library, 
with  commodious  and  conveniently  situated  study-rooms  for  profes- 
sors and  advanced  students,  supplemented  by  well-selected  working 
libraries  in  the  departments. 

Advantageous  modifications  of  this  ideal  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Law  School  Library  is  a  notable  exception ;  it  naturally  gathers  the 
comprehensive  collection  in  that  department,  and  the  College  Library 
keeps  selected  books  only.  Floras  are  properly  transferred  to  the 
Herbarium,  because  they  are  the  working  tools  of  the  systematic 
botanist  just  as  truly  as  reagents  are  of  the  chemist ;  but  to  cut  off 
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the  rest  of  botany  from  the  general  library  and  install  it  at  the 
Herbarium  would  deprive  the  botanist  of  the  use  of  the  related  col- 
lections of  biology,  palaeontology,  agriculture,  organic  chemistry, 
etc.,  in  the  College  Library.  The  collections  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations naturally  go  to  the  Astronomical  Observatory  (though  they 
lose,  thereby,  the  protection  of  a  fire-proof  building),  because 
a  large  corps  of  computers  is  working  there  on  precisely  similar 
matter ;  but  if  the  treatises  on  astronomy  were  sent  thither  also,  the 
student  of  astronomy,  who  followed  them,  would  leave  behind  him 
in  the  College  Library  the  transactions  of  many  learned  societieSy 
and  collections  on  navigation,  mathematics,  geology,  physics  and 
spectrum  analysis,  which  would  have  material  bearing  directly  on  his 
work,  while  all  students  in  these  other  lines  who  came  to  the  central 
library  would  find  their  material  incomplete  because  astronomy  had 
been  taken  away. 

New  Testament  criticism  seemed  a  fairly  restricted  and  definite 
subject,  but  when  we  undertook  to  select  from  the  College  Library 
the  books  to  be  sent  to  the  Divinity  School,  it  appeared  how  closely 
bound  up  it  was  with  theology,  antiquities,  philology,  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  same  is  true  of  any  subject ; 
though  it  is,  of  course,  more  evident  in  the  fields  of  literature,  history, 
philosophy,  and  economics  than  it  is  in  scientific  fields ;  and  it  is  in 
scientific  subjects,  and  in  consequence  of  the  needs  of  laboratory 
workers,  that  other  exceptions,  if  any,  will  have  to  be  made.  In 
the  case  of  the  department  libraries,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be 
impracticable  to  make  complete  collections  in  the  subject  concerned 
in  either  one  place  or  the  other ;  but  the  disadvantages  of  separation 
can  be  diminished  by  keeping  a  record  in  the  central  library  of  what 
the  department  library  has,  by  transferring  to  the  department  every- 
thing in  certain  restricted  technical  lines,  by  encouraging  it  to 
transfer  to  the  central  library  whatever  it  may  receive  by  gift  or 
exchange  that  is  of  a  more  general  nature  than  the  specialty  that 
it  naturally  cultivates,  and  by  providing  in  the  general  library  as 
ample  conveniences  as  possible  for  study,  so  that  the  books  can  be 
readily  used  in  connection  with  those  in  other  related  fields.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  books  in  the  depat*tment  library  are  classified 
on  the  shelves  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  books  in  the  central 
library  are  classified,  their  use  will  be  still  further  facilitated. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  relation  of  the  various  labora- 
tory and  class-room  libraries  to  the  main  library.  The  seven  laborsr 
tory  libraries  (see  p.  211)  are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  laboratory 
worker  feels  the  necessity  of  having  his  principal  working  booki 
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eloee  at  hand,  but  their  growth  has  been  farther  fostered  with  us^ 
because  the  scientific  books  in  the  College  Library  have  not  been 
classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  use  easy;  so  that  the 
instructors,  not  having  been  served  as  they  should  have  been  here, 
have  felt  the  greater  need  of  books  in  their  own  laboratories.  Such 
collections  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  restricted  in  size,  the  less  used 
and  the  out-of-date  books  being  weeded  out  from  time  to  time  and 
sent  to  the  College  Library,  while  other  books,  if  of  a  distinctly 
technical  character  and  not  likely  to  be  wanted  by  other  students^ 
can  be  taken  from  the  College  Library  and  deposited  in  the  labora- 
torj  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  are  needed.  Books  much  used, 
however,  unless  simply  laboratory  manuals,  should  undoubtedly  be 
provided  in  duplicate  and  be  accessible  in  both  collections. 

The  formation  and  growth  of  the  class-room  libraries  (now  sixteen 
in  number)  has  also  been  encouraged  by  the  inability  of  the  College 
Library  to  fiunish  needed  books  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  room 
enough  in  which  to  use  them.  In  large  part  they  duplicate  the 
^'reserved  book"  collections  in  Gore  Hall,  or  make  unnecessary  the 
reservation  of  books  there,  and  thus  form  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  resources.  They  also  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  seating 
capacity  of  Gore  Hall  which,  though  much  enlarged  by  the  changes 
made  three  years  ago,  would  soon  be  inadequate  were  it  not  for  the 
large  numbers  that  use  the  class-room  libraries  by  preference.  The 
olass-room  libraries  thus  perform  a  valuable  service  and  one  that  we 
■hall  not  wish  to  dispense  with ;  for  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
the  Library  to  provide  any  considerable  number  of  duplicates  from 
its  book-funds,  and  any  further  enlargement  of  the  central  reading* 
room  would  probably  be  undesirable,  the  room  having  apparently 
reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  limit  beyond  which  the  unavoidable 
constant  noise  from  a  large  number  of  persons  becomes  troublesome. 

We  shall,  therefore,  I  hope,  always  continue  to  have  a  number  of 
these  subsidiary  libraries ;  but  the  need  of  better  accommodation  for 
them  is  pressing.  Scattered  as  they  are  in  many  separate  rooms 
(see  p.  211),  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  proper  supervision  over 
them,  though  a  member  of  the  Library  staff,  Mr.  W.  D.  Goddard, 
visits  some  of  them  daily,  and  others  two  or  three  times  a  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  of  reporting  missing  books 
to  the  oflScer  of  instruction  immediately  responsible.  Four  of  them 
have  been  brought  together  into  the  reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall, 
and  are  thus  under  good  care,  and  are  the  most  used,  an  attendant 
being  present  constantly  during  the  hours  that  the  room  is  open. 
Some  similar  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Child  Memorial 
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Library  of  English,  and  some,  or  all  of  the  other  libraries  of  modem 
literature  might  for  a  time  be  shelved  in  the  same  room  with  it.  The 
Child  Library  already  has  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  it  will 
increase  rapidly.  The  Romance  library  will  also  deserve  more  care- 
ful supervision,  when  it  obtains  the  collection  of  Romance  books 
from  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell's  private  library,  many  of  which 
are  enriched  by  autographs  or  notes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  small  special  collection  installed  in  a 
room  by  itself,  and  accessible  only  to  the  students  of  a  single 
department,  who  hold  keys  to  the  room,  gives  to  those  who  use  it 
something  of  the  pleasure  of  a  private  library ;  and  it  is  creditable 
that  the  number  of  books  lost  during  the  last  year  was  so  small 
(about  fifteen,  not  including  those  that  disappeared  for  a  time  and 
afterward  reappeared).  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
present  arrangement  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  one,  and 
that  better  accommodations  ought  already  to  be  under  consideration. 

In  the  plans  for  enlargement  which  were  approved  in  1893,  the 
new  octagonal  reading-room  seating  850  was  surrounded  by  smaller 
rooms  opening  out  of  it,  which  were  designed  for  these  class-room 
libraries,  for  study-rooms  for  the  professors,  and  for  small  courses 
that  require  the  use  of  many  books.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
on  the  whole  a  more  satisfactory  place  for  these  rooms  would  be  in  a 
new  section  of  the  present  building  to  be  added,  either  at  the  east 
end  of  the  east  stack,  or  at  the  south  end  of  the  west  stack.  In 
either  of  these  positions  they  would  be  somewhat  more  conveniently 
placed  with  respect  to  the  books  than  if  disposed  about  a  central 
reading-room.  An  additional  reason  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that 
it  allows  these  rooms  to  be  built  at  once  and  independently  of  the 
new  large  reading-room  which  will  be  necessary  a  few  years  hence. 
For  the  immediate  present,  and  until  more  space  for  book  storage 
is  needed  (perhaps  six  or  seven  years),  the  Gore  Hall  reading-room 
will  serve ;  but  of  smaller  rooms  for  study  and  research  and  for  the 
departmental  collections  which  we  have  called  class-room  libraries 
the  need  is  already  urgent.  We  have  perhaps  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  books  in  this  country,  we  have  a  great  part  of  them  ad- 
mirably  classified,  and  before  long  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
whole ;  but,  except  for  a  number  of  tables  in  the  east  stack  so  small 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  books  can  be  used  on  them  at  once, 
and  so  placed  that  the  library  attendants  are  continually  brushing  by 
them,  and  a  few  large  tables  insufficiently  lighted  in  the  west  stack, 
we  have  no  place  for  private  study,  no  place  at  all  where  a  scholar 
can  hare  a  number  of  books  brought  together  for  his  own  use  for  a 
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few  days  or  weeks,  or  where  he  can  keep  his  own  papers  and  materials 
while  working.  An  enlargement  of  the  building  would  also,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  provide  some  extra  room  for  the  staff  which  is  in  certain 
respects  hard  pressed ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  a  small  room  could 
be  contrived  for  a  stenographer  and  type- writer  whose  services  might 
be  available  a  part  of  each  day  to  professors  and  others  who  might 
have  occasion  for  them.  All  of  these,  but  especially  the  provision 
of  departmental  reading-rooms  and  study-rooms,  are  urgent  needs, 
and  I  hope  some  way  of  meeting  them  may  speedily  be  found. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  rotary  ventilating  fan  was  installed 
in  the  attic  space  above  the  former  Art  Room  (now  the  Ameiican 
history  reading-room).  This  is  intended  to  pump  a  strong  current  of 
warmed  air  into  the  top  of  the  reading-room  and  of  the  delivery-room^ 
and  in  summer,  by  a  reversal  of  the  fan,  to  draw  out  from  the  top  of 
the  reading-room  the  heated  air,  for  which  there  has  heretofore  been 
no  means  of  exit,  and  which  has  made  the  room  almost  unavailable  in 
hot  weather.  The  apparatus  has  only  just  been  put  into  operation ; 
but  it  promises  to  be  successful  in  greatly  improving  the  air  in  the 
two  rooms  which  it  supplies,  and  the  fan  proves  to  be  practically 
noiseless  in  its  action. 

But  one  Bibliographical  Contribution,  No.  58  of  the  series,  has  been 
issued  during  the  past  year,  ^'A  List  of  Portraits  in  the  various  build- 
ings of  Harvard  University,"  prepared  under  Mr.  Winsor's  direction  by 
William  Garrott  Brown,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University  Records. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
the  next  page. 

The  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection  include  1,160  volumes 
of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  976  volumes  made  by  binding 
pamphlets  singly,  and  16  volumes  made  up  of  many  pamphlets  bound 
together. 

To  this  total  of  506,396  volumes  should  be  added  the  18,327 
volumes  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  (see  below),  giving 
a  grand  total  of  524,723  volumes  for  the  University  Library.  This 
number  however  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  only,  being 
the  result;  of  an  estimate  made  in  1878  on  the  basis  of  an  actual 
count  in  1873,  increased  from  year  to  year  by  the  number  of  volumes 
added.  But  while  the  count  of  volumes  received  is  doubtless  ac- 
curate, less  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  number  of  those 
sold,  worn  out,  exchanged,  or  transferred  to  other  departments,  so 
that,  although  the  estimate  made  in  1878  was  thought  to  be  under 
the  aotoai  sixe  of  the  library,  the  present  figures  may  be  somewhat 
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ACGBftSXOMB. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Musenm  of  Zoology 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Botanic  Garden  (Herbarium) 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Dental  School 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  from  Gore  Hall  to  Divinity 
School  and  Law  School    ...**'.. 

Total 


Yolaroes 
added. 


Present  extent  In 


Yolomet. 


11,219 

3,468 

133 

1,214 

85 

641 

400 

71 

40 

110 

868 

40 


17,739 


1,038 


16,706 


366,793 

44,340 

5,100 

28,710 

2,204 

31,959 

9,085 

7,847 

8,690 

1,948 

6,110 

160 


Pamphlets. 


506,896 


864,277 
5,241 

•  • 

16,254 

•  • 

1,600 
12,787 
4,984 
200 
2,588 
6,000 


418,926 


in  excess.  An  actual  coant  cannot  conveniently  be  made  until  the 
rearrangement  of  the  Library  is  completed,  when  shelf-lists  giving 
an  accurate  view  of  the  extent  of  each  depaiiiment  of  the  Library 
will  have  been  made. 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library  include  177  volumes  in  which 
are  preserved  the  letters  received  by  Charles  Sumner  from  1830  to 
1874 ;  also  newspaper  clippings  and  his  commonplace-book.  These 
were  given  to  the  Library  by  the  sons  of  Bir.  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
Sumner's  literary  executor. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Beaman  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  has  given  a  typewritten  copy  of  an  ''Index  to  some  of  the 
periodical  literature  relating  to  Harvard  University  contained  in  the 
library  of  the  University  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York."  This 
index  was  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Frank  Brownell,  the  secretary  of  the 
Class  of  1865,  and  though  it  is  limited  in  its  field  to  the  periodicals 
owned  by  the  University  Club,  of  which  some  of  the  sets  indexed  are 
nnfortunately  incomplete,  it  nevertheless  provides  a  key  to  a  surpris- 
ing amount  and  variety  of  information.  The  entries,  about  21,000 
in  number,  are  divided  under  more  than  a  hundred  well  chosen  headS| 
and  are  arranged  in  the  main  chronologioally  under  eaoh  head.  Mr. 
Brownell  deserves  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  New  York  University 
Clab|  bot  of  all  Harvard  graduates  for  this  labor  of  love.    It 
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would  be  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  completion  of  the  Index, 
and  for  its  extension  from  1893  to  date.  The  less  complete  record 
which  the  Librai*y  printed  for  some  years  was  not  continued  after 
1892. 

Another  interesting  gift  is  that  of  an  Italian  manuscript,  dated 
1853,  of  the  '*  Liber  de  casu  Trojae"  of  Guido  delle  Colonne,  from 
Miss  Kate  O.  Peterson  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Radcliffe  College  in  1895,  and  constantly  used  this 
Library  during  her  residence  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Theodore  W. 
Koch,  of  the  Class  of  1893,  now  engaged  in  cataloguing  the  Dante 
collection  of  Cornell  University,  has  presented  to  our  Dante  collec- 
tion many  of  the  Cornell  duplicates,  while  the  Dante  Society  has  put 
another  hundred  dollars  in  our  hands  from  which  to  still  further 
increase  our  Dante  collection.  Dr.  A.  C.  Coolidge  has  con- 
tinued to  make  large  additions  to  our  Slavic  collection  at  his  own 
expense. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  individuals,  societies,  and  govern- 
ment departments  which  have  favored  the  Library,  but  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Senators  Hoar  and  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Sir 
John  Bourinot,  K.C.M.6.,  the  Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  Rev.  Edward  Abbott  of  Cambridge,  for  their  constant 
gifts  of  books,  documents,  and  pamphlets. 

The  Herbarium  Library  has  received  from  Mrs.  Asa  Gray  a  large 
collection  of  autographs  of  botanists  mounted  in  volumes.  The 
Library  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  received  100  volumes 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Theodore  Lyman. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1897-98  and 
five  previous  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Gn-n  TO  CoLLMB 
Library. 

1892-03. 

1893-M. 

1994-45. 

1895^96. 

1896-07. 

1897-08. 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

4,118 
18,770 

G,026 
16,598 

4,351 
7,522 

8,903 
8,908 

6,048 
8,427 

2,046 
11,365 

Totals  .... 

17,888 

22,624 

11,873 

12,811 

13,476 

14,011 

The  accessions  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Library  as  a 
whole  (excluding  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been 
as  follows  during  the  last  eighteen  years : — 
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Yolomet. 

Volames. 

YolnmM 

188CM1  .    . 

.    .    9,804 

1888-87  . 

,    .  11,924 

1892-98  . 

.    .  22,870 

1881-82  .    . 

.    .    9,129 

1887-88  .    . 

.    .  1G,468 

1893-94  .    . 

.    .  15,788 

1882-88  . 

.    .    9,818 

1888-89  .    . 

.    .  12,258 

1894-95  .    . 

.    .  15,825 

1883-84. 

.    .  12,360 

1889-90.    . 

.    .  16,051 

1896-96  .    . 

.    .  17,317 

1884-86. 

.    .  14,558 

1890-91  .    . 

.  18,276 

1896-97  .    . 

.    .  15,474 

1885-^6. 

.    .    9,191 

1891-92  .    . 

.    .  13,786 

1897-98  .    . 

.    .  16,706 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is  as 
follows :  — 


Labobatobt  and  Clam-Room  LlBRABni. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyUion  Hall 

Physical  Lab.    Jefferson  Fhys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     Universiiy  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do,  

Blineralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Claasics.     Harvard  ffall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  Stetes  History.    Harvard  Hall  R,R,  .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do.  ,   , 

Social  Questions.  Do.  .    . 

Child  Memorial.     Sever  2  and  4 

Romance  Languages.      Do 

German.  Do 

French.     Sever  21 

Sanskrit.     Sever  15 

Semitic.     Sever  7 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Music.     Dane  Hail 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hail  .   .    . 
Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.) .     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Archil.  Department  Bldg,  .    .    . 
Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworih  House    .    .    . 

Totals 


Perma- 
nent. 


On 
Depoeit. 


568 
14 
505 
252 
510 
329 
259 

3,247 

1,378 
804 
912 
822 

2,277 
501 
463 

2,235 
477 
828 
320 
155 
394 

776 

207 

94 


18,327 


979 
360 
124 

•  • 

221 
156 

.  . 

143 

34 

8 

1 

•  • 

41 
2 


72 
37 


2,178 


Totals. 


1,547 
374 
629 
252 
731 
485 
259 

3,390 

1,412 
812 
913 
822 

2,818 
603 
463 

2,236 
477 
828 
392 
155 
431 

776 

207 

94 


20,505 


The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  on  deposit  a  large  number  of  periodi- 
cals and  an  extensive  series  of  chemical  dissertations  received  from 
the  German  universities.  The  Physical  Laboratx>ry  has  on  deposit 
the  complete  set  of  Poggendorf's  Annalen.  The  gift  of  a  duplicate 
set  would  be  very  welcome ;  so  that  this  set  might  come  back  to  the 
College  Library  where  it  is  not  infrequently  wanted  by  chemical 
Btadents  and  others. 
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The  Classical  Library  occupies  two  rooms  (one  a  seminary  room) 
in  Harvard  Hall.  Admission  is  by  key  only.  In  tlie  course  of  the 
year  the  Classical  Department  bought  all  the  books  relating  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod  from  the  late  Professor  F.  D.  Allen's  library,  and  have 
made  of  them  a  memorial  collection  in  the  seminary  room. 

The  four  libraries  of  History,  United  States  Histoi-y,  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Questions  (in  all  nearly  4,000  volumes),  together 
occupy  a  large  room  in  Harvard  Hall  seating  seventy  persons.  This 
room  is  open  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  is  in  charge  of  an  attendant. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  books  may  be  taken  out  for  overnight  use. 

The  Child  Memorial  Library  is  the  only  one  of  the  class-room 
libraries  that  has  a  permanent  fund  of  its  own.  The  others  have 
been  built  up  by  gifts  or  subscriptions,  or  by  appropriations  from 
the  Corporation  or  from  the  departments  interested. 

The  libraries  in  Sever  and  Dane  Hall  being  scattered  in  so  many 
rooms  are  necessarily  under  no  constant  supervision  and  the  mles  in 
regard  to  their  use  vary  in  some  respects,  but  they  are  accessible 
only  to  persons  having  keys  to  the  rooms. 

The  Fine  Arts  collection  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Gray  collection  (402  volumes)  and  the  Randall 
collection  (229  volumes). 

USE   OP    BOOKS   IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1897-98 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


Un  OP  BooKi. 

lWl-02. 

18»-a3. 

1^^9^v4« 

18M-M. 

lo9^'90« 

18M-«7. 

1897-M. 

1.  Books  lent  (ezclnd- 

ing  oTemight  use) 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  aae  only.) 

8.  OTemight  use  of  re- 
•enrcd  books  .    .    . 

50,965 
19,648 

20,469 

55,898 
28,671 

24,482 

57,241 
22,442 

2.->,877 

60,846 
23,500 

20,985 

59,781 
22,230 

8,594 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

ToUls 

91,082 

104,051 

105,060 

104,831 

90,605 

82,570 

88,280 

4.  Ovemigbt  use  of  Hmr- 
Tmrd  Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

The  decline  in  the  total  recorded  use  from  1894-95  to  1896-97 
was  caused  by  the  discontinuance  of  lending  re8er%'ed  books  for 
overnight  use,  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  reading-room  in 
the  evening.     The  ordinary  borrowing  from  Gore  Hall  and  the 
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recorded  use   of   books  in   the   building,  it  will   be   noticed,  was 
greater  during  tbe  past  year  than  ever  before. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals  and  United 
States  documents  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  i-ecord  is  possible. 
The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:  — 


OpBK  COLLSCnOMl. 

1893^04. 

1804-M. 

180&-06. 

18»ft-07. 

1897-08. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Resenred  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

3,340 
2,704 
7,427 
3,088 

3,444 
2,696 
6,847 
3,240 

3,525 
3,896 
7,677 
3,370 

3,619 
8,822 
8,090 
8,465 

3,813 
8,853 
8,117 
8,592 

ToUl 

16,559 

16,227 

18,468 

18,996 

19,375 

To  these  should  be  added  the  books  in  the  Harvard  Hall  reading- 
room  (8,959)  and  those  in  the  other  class-iviom  and  laboratory 
libraries  (16,546),  making  altogether,  at  present,  about  40,000 
volumes  which  are  directly  accessible  in  an  informal  manner  to 
the  members  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  this,  cards  of  admission  to  different  departments 
of  the  Library  are  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all 
advanced  students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students 
have  the  same  facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  thtf 
officera  of  instruction  enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admissioti 
to  the  book-stack  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admission  to  ths  Book-Svack. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Music)  .... 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophj 

Theology 

Political  Economy 

Education 

Geographj 


Total  itndentfl 
Timet  of  use  . 


36 

8 

15 

38 

18 

12 

8 

9 


144 
2,612 


S 


41 
9 
13 
45 
22 
16 
9 
14 


169 
3,629 


00 


59 

28 
4 

62 

26 
5 

12! 
9 


205 


68 
27 

8 

63 
45 
17 

3 
15 

3 


249 


4,560  5,974 


3 

3 


63 

9 

5 

58 

44 

12 

3 

15 


209 
4,352 


00 


66 
4 

11 

63 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 


205 
4,601 


54 

11 

18 

64 

41 

4 

1 

4 

5 

8 


210 
4,881 


8 


51 

33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

8 

9 

2 

14 


299 
6,760 
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Only  once  before  (in  1886-87)  bu  an  almost  eqnally  lat^  number 
been  given.  For  eevenil  years  after  1886-87  the  privilege  waa  Bome< 
what  reatricted,a8itwaBtboiight  to  have  been  unnecesBarilyenlai^ed. 
Bat  ns  new  departnienta  of  the  Library  are  brought  into  order,  an 
increased  demand  for  opportunities  of  examining  the  booiis  at  the 
shelves  is  natural  and  is  justified.  That  the  progress  of  the  reclassi- 
fication of  the  Library  ia  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  thia  increased 
demand  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  recent  increase  is  in 
departments  of  study  Id  which  the  most  progress  has  recently  been 
made,  —  science,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departmenU  of  the  University,  is  shown  for  the  last  four  years  and 
at  previous  ten  year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


— 

-,.. 

l»84.«. 

.»^. 

,„^». 

im-<n. 

lMT-98. 

20 

16 

i 

2B 

I 

2fi 

|, 

6 

41 

37 

i 

37 

5  . 
3G 

i 
I 

40 

P 

3fl 

DiTlQit/  .    .   . 

I.«w       .... 

!3!) 

88 

JM 

122 

*(H 

ITfi 

466 

18f 

*■;. 

217 

S4S 

241 

Scienliflc    . 

39 

SI 

m 

2] 

am 

144 

340 

138 

3118 

162 

4ir 

ISfl 

ResldeDtGrad. 

tir, 

IR 

70 

M 

248 

204 

2tt5 

8i; 

27!! 

224 

287 

241 

Senior  CU.s  . 

IJi3 

109 

191 

171 

327 

318 

aiifl 

334 

32N 

290 

342 

322 

JaniorClMi  . 

I5» 

9G 

334 

Sir, 

848 

ssa 

33H 

3Sfi 

377 

311 

887 

333 

Sophom.Clua 

S0« 

lai 

asB 

S!( 

42S 

323 

44G 

so: 

473 

2G8 

43( 

306 

F^.hra.  ClMS 

1!I7 

lOH 

s:>5 

20a 

399 

£3fi 

4GS 

!8( 

4ie 

2fi3 

4TI 

9i;4 

Sp.  SmdPDti . 

GSB 

1213 

1032 

26T1 

127 

1003 

160 
2002 

122 

1S2S 

J  CO 
K)13 

120 
J8S1 

Ifill 
31CH 

127 

2053 

ToUl .  .  . 

059 

The  proportion  of  the  nndergraduates  who  borrowed  from  the 
Library  expressed  in  percentage  was  shown  in  the  lust  report  by 
a  table  covering  fourteen  years.  The  flgures  showed  a  rather 
remarkable  fluctuation,  ranging  from  88  to  99  per  cent,  for  the 
Seniors,  83  to  99  per  cent,  for  the  Juniors,  56  to  94  per  cent,  for 
the  Sophomores,  59  to  80  per  cent,  for  the  Freshmen.  The  highest 
general  average  was  in  1887-88,  white  tlie  lowest  percent,  for  each 
of  the  three  upt>er  classes  was  in  the  year  1896-97.  In  1897-98 
the  general  average  rose  again,  bat  the  Freshman  record  sank  to  its 
lowest  point  in  fifteen  years,  56  per  cent.  As  has  been  remarked, 
however,  in  these  reports  before,  the  decline  which  began  about 
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1888  18  simply  a  decline  in  the  recorded  use  of  the  Library ;  it  has 
been  contemporary  with  the  development  of  the  class-room  libraries, 
and  the  marked  decrease  of  1896-97  from  the  previous  year  was 
evidently  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  reading-room  in  the 
evening,  which  stopped  the  issue  of  resei*ved  books  for  overnight 
nse.  That  the  actual  use  of  books  in  the  reading-room  and  in  the 
c*ass-room  libraries  has  largely  increased  during  these  years  is 
evident  from  observation;  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
use  should  have  satisfied  the  desire  of  so  large  a  proportion  (nearly 
26  per  cent.)  of  the  undergraduates,  so  that  468  of  the  1,819  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  College  did  not  find  occasion  to  borrow  any 
books  from  the  Library.  Of  these  468,  20  were  Seniors,  54  were 
Juniors,  145  were  Sophomores,  207  were  Freshmen,  and  42  were 
Special  Students. 

That  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  Law  students  should  be  regis- 
tered here  is  not  remarkable,  as  their  professional  needs  are  fully 
supplied  by  their  own  Law  Library,  and  the  College  Library  does 
not  profess  to  be  well  equipped  with  the  literature  of  relaxation. 
The  students  of  the  Scientific  School  also  find  most  of  the  books 
which  they  require  for  study  in  the  reading-room  of  the  jScientifio 
School,  in  the  laboratory  libraries,  and  among  the  reserved  books 
in  Gore  Hall,  and  their  attention  is  naturally  directed  more  to 
laboratory  work  than  to  literary  investigation.  Nevertheless,  the 
familiarity  with  a  large  library  well  equipped  in  all  departments  of 
hnman  learning  is  one  of  tlie  broadening  and  inspiring  influences 
open  to  all  members  of  the  University  resident  in  Cambridge,  and  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  see  professional  students  as  well  as  others 
avail  themselves  of  it  in  the  highest  d^ree. 

The  students  of  Radcliffe  College  are  given  the  use  of  the  Library 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  the 
students  of  Har\'ard.  To  give  them  equal  privileges  would  be  mani- 
festly impracticable ;  but  I  hope  it  may  sometime  be  possible  to  give 
them  somewhat  more  ample  accommodation  than  at  present.  The 
table  below  shows  that  the  number  of  books  lent  to  Radcliffe  has 
declined  since  the  new  reading-room  was  opened  and  the  overnight 
lending  of  reserved  books  ceased. 


Books  Lsnt  to 
VUDOuwrm. 

1890-01. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1896-96. 

189«-97. 

1897-98. 

Borrower!   .... 
Booki  borrowed  .   . 

82 
9dO 

Ill 
886 

182 
1,057 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,S20 

146 
1,191 

IG 
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Books  wanted  by  Radcliffe  students  are  sent  for  by  a  messenger 
coming  daily  from  Radcliffe  College,  and  are  charged  to  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  not  to  the  individuals  asking  for  them.  Radcliffe's  own 
library  now  numbers  12,500  volumes,  and  the  Harvard  Library  has 
the  pleasure,  from  time  to  time,  of  adding  to  it  from  its  own 
duplicates. 

During  the  past  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has  been 
granted  to  147  different  persons  who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  the 
express  purpose  of  study.  Such  scholars  are  always  welcome ;  for 
among  them  comes,  from  time  to  time,  the  special  student  who  finds 
material,  elsewhere  inaccessible,  in  the  books  which  a  gi*eat  library  is 
bound  to  gather  and  to  preserve  for  just  such  individual  investigators^ 
though  they  may  be  practically  useless  to  every  one  e'se. 

So  far  as  possible,  also,  we  have  complied  with  requests  coming 
from  persons  or  institutions  at  a  distance,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  have  sent  to  92  such  applicants  (including  twenty-nine  colleges) 
430  volumes.  The  policy  of  the  Harvard  Library  has  always  been 
liberal  in  this  respect,  and  has  created  throughout  the  country  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  Librai*y,  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  and  to  rejoice  in  more  than  once.  So  far  as  I  am  awai*e 
this  practice  has  been  maintained  thus  far  without  the  occurrence  of 
aoy  accident,  the  Library  having  never  suffered  loss  from  it,  and 
seldom  any  inconvenience. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  Reading-room  shows  a  slight  decline  from 
last  year,  though  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  figures  of  any  previous 
year : — 


Sunday  Usb. 


Sundays  open  .   .   . 

Users 

Average 

Hii^estNo 


1890-91. 

lWl-02. 

1892-M. 

1803-M. 

1894-95. 

1896-90. 

1896-97. 

1897-98 

87 

87 

87 

87 

86 

24 

85 

35 

8,104 

8,284 

8,716 

8,658 

8,634 

2,869 

5,010 

4,635 

88 

88 

100 

99 

100 

98 

143 

132 

132 

119 

135 

136 

131 

140 

227 

297 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  re-classification  has  been  steadily  continued  through* 
out  the  year.  32,478  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in  the 
stack  (7,444  added  to  classes  previously  arranged,  and  25,034  newly 
classified),  making  21 7«  100  so  placed  out  of  the  volumes  constituting 
the  Gore  Hall  collection. 
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The  newly  classified  books  are  as  follows :  — 


Chemistry 1,500  vols. 

Engineering  ....  900    " 

Mathematics  ....  8,010     ** 

Astronomy 1,070     " 

Geology 991     " 


Philosophy 7,410  ▼ols. 

Sociology 1,993     ** 

lUlian 6,697     •* 

Spanish 2,6G3     <« 


25,034     « 


Beside  these,  there  are  nearly  arranged 


General  Periodicals  .    G,000  vols. 
Scandinavian.   .    .    .    2,000     ** 
Dutch  and  Flemish  .       650    '* 


Portuguese .   .   . 
Minor  Romance 


325  Tols. 
250     " 


9,225     " 


Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  who  is  responsible  for  the  scientific  groups, 
says :  — 

The  classification  of  the  scientific  books  has  special  interest,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  so 
many  books  to  work  over,  some  previous  efforts  having  been  schemes 
for  the  classification  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  books  as  they  exist. 
In  each  department  only  the  most  general  plan  was  laid  down  before 
the  books  were  touched ;  for  the  details,  the  books  were  looked  to 
for  an  assertion  of  their  proper  places.  The  greatest  difficulties  were 
met  in  mathematics,  the  new  mathematics,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
having  produced  an  interlacing  of  the  older  branches,  of  which 
cognizance  is  not  readily  taken  in  a  linear  placing  of  books  on 
the  shelves  of  a  library.  In  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  there  were  placed  near  the  beginning  the  earlier 
books,  those  which  appeared  before  the  birth  of  modern  science 
in  the  works  of  Newton,  Lavoisier,  Descartes,  and  the  fathers  of 
astronomy,  and  which  have  mainly  an  historic  interest,  —  not  to 
refer  to  their  occasional  erratic  character.  The  books  in  those 
sciences  as  we  now  know  them,  after  division  into  the  necessary 
classes,  were  placed,  in  the  main,  according  to  date  of  publication ; 
the  newer  books  in  each  group  being  thus  separated  from  the  older 
and  made  more  available  for  the  reader  visiting  the  shelves.  Con- 
sidering that  there  are  librarians  who  would  relegate  to  the  cellar 
scientific  books  more  than  ten  years  old,  we  may  expect  that  a  date 
arrangement  for  science  will  become  more  and  more  popular.  So  far 
as  the  classification  of  the  books  in  natural  history  has  progressed, 
the  historical  development  of  the  literature  has  had  its  influence, 
though  systematic  monographs  have  required  different  treatment  f 
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then,  again,  there  are  fewer  epoch-making  books  to  rank  with  those 
in  the  physical  sciences. 

Mr.  Carney,  besides  having  the  general  oversight  of  the  current 
entry  of  new  books  on  the  shelf  lists,  has  been  specially  occupied 
with  the  re-classification  of  the  philosophy  and  sociology,  in  which 
he  has  been  guided  by  the  constant  advice  and  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  departments.  To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand  we  are  under 
special  obligations  in  this  respect.  In  i*egard  to  certain  details  of 
the  classification  Mr.  Carney  reports :  — 

The  literature  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy  vas  not  included 
in  the  Philosophical  collection,  these  books  having  already  been 
placed  in  the  Classical  collection,  where  it  was  decided  to  leave  them. 
The  scheme  of  classification  is  so  planned,  however,  that  duplicates 
not  needed  by  the  Classical  Department  can  be  placed  here.  From 
the  Oriental  Philosophy  all  texts  were  excluded,  only  histories  being 
placed  here.  The  books  on  Aesthetics  were  also  left  out,  as  they 
had  already  been  placed  in  the  Fine  Arts  collection;  but  Natural 
Religion  was  included  under  Philosophy,  instead  of  being  left  for 
Religion.  To  illustrate  the  medical  side  of  Psychology,  the  Medical 
collection  of  the  Library  was  freely  drawn  upon,  the  use  of  medical 
works  in  this  Library  by  professional  students  being  small.  The 
Medical  School  being  in  Boston,  the  medical  students  use  the  Boston 
libraries  for  the  books  they  need. 

The  Sociology  so  far  arranged  includes  only  general  works  and 
those  topics  known  collectively  as  the  social  questions ;  viz.  Social- 
ism, Communism,  Laboring  Classes,  Charity,  Pauperism,  Crime, 
Temperance,  Woman,  Marriage.  The  related  departments  (Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Education,  etc.)  will  immediately  follow 
nnder  a  separate  notation.  A  rough  scheme  for  Economics  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Economic  Department  for  consideration. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ayer  reports  that  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on 
Italian  history  and  literature  and  on  Spanish  history  and  literatui-e 
has  been  completed,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Scandinavian 
collection  is  well  advanced.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  alphabetical  lists  of  authors  by  centuries,  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  proper  names,  especially  of  Spanish 
authors,  being  referred  chiefly  to  Professor  A.  R.  Marsh.  This 
work  is  designed  to  aid  not  only  the  shelf  department,  but  also  the 
cataloguing  department  in  the  definite  and  accurate  assignment  of 
each  author  to  his  place. 

The  arrangement  of  the  other  collections  of  the  Romance  group, 
Portuguese,  Proven^al^  Catalan,  Rhaeto-Romanic,  and  Roumanian, 
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is  well  under  way,  but  its  completion  has  been  postponed  until  after 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  collection,  the  Scandinavian  books  being  in 
immediate  demand  on  account  of  new  courses  offered  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Schofield  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Coolidge.  From  Mr.  Schofield  in  particular 
invaluable  aid  has  been  received  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Scandi- 
navian collection,  especially  in  the  classification  of  the  old  Norse 
sagas. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  collections  have  been  placed  between 
the  Romance  group  and  the  Scandinavian  collection,  and  their 
rearrangement  in  one  group  will  be  next  in  order  after  those  now 
in  progress. 

Space  for  further  work  in  the  west  stack  has  been  gained  by 
picking  out  and  removing  to  the  first  floor  of  the  east  stack  the 
sets  of  general  periodicals,  both  English  and  foreign.  No  space 
now  remains  in  the  east  stack  for  any  new  classes,  such  as  Ori- 
ental history  and  literature,  which  would  naturally  find  its  place 
here  by  the  side  of  the  history  and  literature  of  other  countries. 
In  the  west  stack  we  shall  have  room  for  the  re-classification  of 
the  natural  sciences,  for  economics  and  education ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  can  go  on  with  theology  and  church  history,  the  only  large 
groups,  beside  the  Asiatic  and  African  collections  (history,  descrip- 
tion, and  literature) ,  which  will  then  remain  unclassified. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Goddard,  who  gives  about  half  his  time  to  the  care  of 
the  class-room  libraries,  and  half,  under  Mr.  Carney's  direction,  to  the 
care  of  the  shelves  in  the  College  Library,  reports  that  the  annual 
examination  of  the  shelves  was  begun  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1897,  and  carried  on  continuously  during  afternoons  throughout  the 
year.  The  time  alloted  was  suflScient  to  go  through  the  whole  library 
twice,  thus  insuring  better  order  of  books  on  the  shelves.  The  num- 
ber of  misplacements  corrected  in  each  examination  was  about  100, 
comparing  not  unfavorably  with  the  record  of  last  year.  The  number 
of  missing  books  is  60 ;  25  volumes  having  been  lost  from  the  Reading<r 
room,  and  85  from  the  stack.  33  volumes  reported  missing  in  othef 
years  have  come  to  light  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  losses  in  volumes  for  sixteen  yearsV. 
These  figures  relate  only  to  that  portion  of  the  Library  which  has 
been  classified  and  to  books  received  since  1877.  For  the  earlier 
acquisitions  (those  before  1877)  not  yet  re-classified,  we  have  nof 
the  means  for  a  satisfactory  examination:  — 
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Vounm  Lor. 

Reported  loot. 

liAter  foand. 

Kow  missing,  1898. 

Rescnred. 

Stack. 

Total. 

1883 

78 

37 

17 

24 

41 

1884 

51 

41 

3 

7 

10 

1886 

70 

84 

24 

12 

36 

1886 

48 

26 

8 

14 

22 

1887 

86 

23 

8 

4 

12 

1888 

49 

30 

12 

7 

19 

1889 

34 

20 

10 

4 

14 

1890 

93 

61 

21 

11 

32 

1891 

176 

37 

116 

23 

188 

1892 

66 

22 

24 

19 

43 

1898 

63 

26 

20 

8 

28 

1894 

166 

63 

106 

6 

112 

1896 

77 

40 

28 

9 

37 

1896 

94 

18 

69 

17 

76 

1897 

65 

9 

22 

24 

46 

1898 

60 

•    • 

26 

36 

60 

ToUls 

1202 

476 

602 

224 

726 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table  :  — 


Cataloous  Wobk. 

18B3-04. 

1894-05. 

189»-96. 

7,664 
2,668 

l89e-07. 

1897-08. 

Titles  catelogued 

for  Colle^  Library  .   .   . 
for  Departments,  etc.  .   . 

7,763 
2,264 

8,360 
2,008 

8,990 
2,320 

9,974 
3,026 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue    .   . 

10,017 
20,168 

10,358 
19,989 

10,232 
27,428 

11,310 
21,282 

13,000 
25,093 

Miss  M.  Helen  Pope,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  Library  in  1875, 
but  had  partially  withdrawn  from  active  work  in  1895  on  account  of 
illness,  died  on  September  9,  1898.  She  was  one  of  our  best  and 
most  experienced  cataloguers,  and  to  her  was  generally  intrusted  the 
first  training  of  new  assistants,  so  that  many  of  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Library  staff  (including  the  Librarian)  remember  her 
with  gratitude  and  affection.  Two  other  assistants  have  left,  one 
tempted  by  better  pay  elsewhere ;  the  other,  it  is  expected,  will 
return  to  us  later.  The. extended  report  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Assist- 
ant Librarian,  covers  many  details  of  the  work  of  the  catalogue 
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•taff.  The  points  of  more  general  interest  noted  by  him  are  briefly 
mentioned  here.  The  year  ends  with  4,865  titles  on  hand  not  recorded 
in  the  public  catalogue,  a  slight  reduction  from  the  number  on  hand 
a  year  ago.  Of  these,  3,448  are  recent  gifts,  and  of  the  remaining 
1,417  acquired  by  purchase,  1,156  have  come  to  the  Library  since 
January  1,  1898.  The  latter  are  on  the  cataloguera'  or  classifiers' 
shelves  awaiting  immediate  treatment,  while  most  of  the  former, 
being  of  little  present  interest  and  in  general  of  slight  value,  are 
placed  in  a  division  of  the  stack  where  they  are  arranged  in  order  of 
the  temporary  numbers  assigned  to  them  when  first  received.  They 
have  bookplates  and  can  therefore  circulate  if  called  for,  and  they 
can  be  found  almost  as  surely  and  quickly  as  the  books  which  are 
fully  entered  on  the  public  catalogue,  through  the  temporary  slips 
tiiat  are  written  for  them.  During  the  summer,  all  the  remaining 
Russian  and  some  of  the  other  Slavic  books  (about  550  titles)  in  the 
collection  presented  two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Coolidge,  were  catalogued 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Leo  Wiener.  Work  was  also  begun  during  the 
summer  on  the  volumes  of  pamphlets,  now  almost  1,500  in  number, 
which  have  been  bound  up  during  recent  years  and  sent  to  the  shelves 
nncatalogued.  Two  assistants  were  temporarily  engaged  especially 
for  this  work,  and  in  six  weeks  disposed  of  182  volumes,  containing 
1,871  pamphlets  which  needed  to  have  some  i*ecord  made  of  them,  52 
which  were  found  to  be  already  catalogued  and  several  hundred  others 
which  were  simply  exti*act3  from  periodicals,  circulars,  etc.,  and  were 
not  thought  to  be  worth  cataloguing  separately.  In  general,  author 
entries  alone  were  made  for  the  individual  pamphlets  catalogued ;  and 
nnder  subject  headings,  instead  of  entering  the  title  of  each  pamphlet 
separately,  references  to  the  volume  as  a  whole  were  inserted.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  work  should  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible 
since  these  bound  volumes  contain,  beside  thousands  of  nncatalogued 
pamphlets,  many  taken  from  the  old  pamphlet  files  which,  though 
folly  catalogued  and  formerly  accessible  in  those  files,  are  now  found 
with  difiiculty  in  the  bound  volumes,  the  cards  for  them  in  the  cata- 
logue not  having  been  marked  to  show  their  present  location. 

In  January  work  was  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Columbia  Univeroity 
Library  and  the  John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago  in  cataloguing  the 
aitideB  in  about  185  serial  publications  including  those  of  the  chief 
Isamed  societies  and  many  periodicals  devoted  to  history,  geography, 
philology,  economics  and  fine  arts.  The  list  was  drawn  up  and 
Jlgwisd  upon  by  representatives  of  the  five  libraries,  and  each  of  the 
<¥»  nadnrtalmi  to  catalogue  about  one-fifth  of  the  material.    The 
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titles  are  sent  in  by  each  library  to  the  Pablishing  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  which  superintends  the  printing  of 
them  on  cards  and  distributes  full  sets  of  the  printed  cards  to  each 
of  the  five  libraries,  and  to  a  number  of  other  subscribers.  A  great 
mass  of  material  (amounting  probably  to  about  3,000  titles  a  year) 
is  in  this  way  made  available  at  comparatively  small  expense.  The 
price  of  the  cards  has  been  set  in  the  first  instance  at  $3  per  hun- 
dred titles  (two  cards  for  each  title),  and  will  probably  be  reduced. 
To  the  cooperating  libraries  an  allowance  is  made  of  ten  cents  a  title 
for  each  title  catalogued  by  them,  which  just  about  covers  the  cost  of 
the  cataloguing.  We  take  four  copies  of  each  card  instead  of  two 
(extra  sets  being  furnished  at  the  mere  cost  of  material  and  press- 
work)  ;  three  of  these  we  reserve  for  our  own  use,  the  fourth  set 
we  distribute  to  the  department  libraries,  and  at  a  small  charge  to 
any  professor  who  wishes  to  receive  the  titles  relating  to  his  own 
specialty.  For  the  present  the  cards  prepared  for  our  own  cata- 
logue have  been  kept  by  themselves,  but  arranged  on  the  same 
system  as  those  in  the  public  author  and  subject  catalogues ;  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  later  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  general 
catalogue. 

Books  have  been  catalogued  during  the  year  for  thirty-two  different 
department,  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries.  The  collections  in 
the  Botanical  laboratory  and  the  Mineralogical  laboratory  having 
never  been  systematically  recorded,  all  the  nncatalogned  books 
(about  400  volumes)  were  brought  over  to  the  College  Library  in 
the  summer  and  catalogued,  so  that  now  the  record  of  these  books 
is  complete  both  in  the  central  catalogue  and  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Tufts  reports  for  the  Map  Collection  the  receipt  of  17  atlases, 
7  roller  maps  and  582  sheets  for  the  portfolios. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  table  shows  that  while  the  income  of  our  funds  has  diminished 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  since  1895-96,  our  purchases 
have  not  been  reduced,  but  have  amounted  to  about  the  same  sum  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  except  in  1895-96,  when  they  exceeded  the 
average  by  about  $2,000.  The  consequence  is  that  the  balance  of 
more  than  $4,000  of  unexpended  income  which  existed  August  1, 
1895,  has  been  spent,  leaving  a  balance  of  $737  August  1,  1898; 
and  the  Treasurer's  estimate  of  income  for  the  year  1898-99  is 
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1802-03. 

l803-*04> 

1804-05. 

1805-OS. 

1800-07. 

1807-^. 

From  book  Fands,  — 
Bmlance  from  preTiom  year 
Income  of  the  year.  .   .   . 

Total  aT«ilable    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  gif U,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  prerious  jear 
BeceWed  during  the  year  . 

Total  aTailable    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$2,914 
15,956 

$2,288 
15,953 

$3,509 
14,916 

$4,131 
15,189 

$2,864 
13,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

18,870 
16,582 

18,241 
14,782 

18,425 
14,294 

19,320 
16,456 

16,855 
14,552 

15,313 
14,576 

787 

1,176 
506 

2,888 

1,096 
887 

8,509 

1,114 
446 

4,131 

1,184 
534 

2,864 

1,896 
2,958 

2,303 

1,205 
349 

1,433 
819 

1,560 
876 

1,718 
322 

4,354 
8,149 

1,554 
378 

1,682 
843 

1,114 

1,184 

1,396 

1,205 

1,176 

839 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  *  .  . 

Total 

$16,901 
8,218 

$15,108 
4,355 

$14,616 
5,028 

$19,605 
5,184 

$14,930 
4,070 

$15,419 
5,322 

$20,119 

$19,463 

$19,644 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$20,741 

only  abouti  $12,000,  or  $13,465  including  the  unexpended  balances 
of  fovmer  income  and  of  special  gifts.  The  estimated  annual 
dliarges  —  for  periodicals  and  binding,  $3,700,  for  incomplete  works 
of  which  parts  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  year  (known  as 
«' continuations"),  $3,600,  for  unfilled  orders,  $2,800,  and  for 
freight,  $300  —  amount  to  $10,400,  leaving  only  $1,600  of  the 
year's  income  free  for  new  orders,  a  sum  of  course  altogether 
inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Library.f 

Although  the  action  of  the  President  and  Fellows  referred  to  in 
the  note  below,  has  increased  the  Library's  income  to  the  point  it 
had  reached  in  1892-93,  yet  in  view  of  the  constantly  growing 
demands  on  the  Library,  as  new  fields  of  stidy  are  opened,  and 
new  courses  of  instruction  established,  it  is  evident  that  the  Librai*y 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
te  books,  but  does  not  order  throngh  the  College  Library. 

t  On  October  24,  1898,  upon  request  of  the  Library  Council  for  additional 
means  for  the  purohase  of  books,  the  President  and  Fellows  Toted  to  establish 
the  Heniy  L.  Pierce  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  to  appropriate  for  the  purchase  of  books  until  further  order  the 
iaeome  of  $60,000  more  from  the  residuary  bequest  of  Henry  L.  Pierce.  This 
wrieome  addition  lo  the  resources  of  the  Library  brings  up  our  income  to  about 
the  same  amovnt  that  it  had  reached  in  1892-93 ;  that  is,  it  just  makes  good  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  general  decline  since  that  time  in  the  rate  of  interest. 
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needs  still  larger  additions  to  its  book-funds  to  enable  it  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  pressing  demands  made  upon  it.  The  Library  at 
present  derives  its  income  for  books  from  28  different  funds,  varying 
in  amount  from  $2,000  to  $60,000,  and  commemorating  the  names 
of  as  many  different  benefactors.  The  accounts  of  each  fund  are 
strictly  and  accurately  kept.  Each  book  bought  is  assigned  to  one 
or  another  fund,  and  bears  ever  after  on  its  bookplate  the  name  of 
the  donor.  Some  of  the  book  funds  arc  unrestricted  in  their  appli- 
cation, others  are  confined  to  purchases  in  a  special  field,  as  the 
Constantius  Fund  (the  legacy  of  Professor  Sophocles)  for  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Arabic,  the  Sales  Fund  for  Spanish,  the  Sumner  Fund 
for  Politics  and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Wolcott  Fund  for  History, 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology.  The  establishment  of  other 
funds  would  be  very  welcome,  either  restricted  or  unrestricted  as 
to  their  use.  Among  the  subjects  not  yet  specifically  provided  for 
are  American  History,  Ethnology,  Folklore,  Music,  Sanskrit,  Scandi- 
navian, Slavic  and  Celtic  literatures,  all  the  modem  literatures  except 
Spanish,  and  all  the  departments  of  Science  except  Mathematics, 
Astronomy  and  Physics.  A  special  fund  for  periodical  publications, 
which  are  always  a  heavy  burden  on  the  income  of  a  library,  wonld 
be  desirable ;  also  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase  of  rare  and  carious 
books,  books  interesting  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  early  date, 
or  some  special  circumstance  connected  with  their  production  or 
ownership,  but  not  of  direct  value  for  college  instruction  and  there- 
fore not  properly  chargeable  to  the  general  library  funds. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


WoBK  OP  Ordsrinq  DBPABrmirr. 


New  orders,  — 
ToUil  received  and  examined    .   .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered    .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  DejJartments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  .  . 
*No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib.  . 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on  . 


1898-«4. 


8,573 

745 

2,192 

$3,983 
2,934 
6,902 

29 

2,932 

22,624 


1894-06. 


7,820 
2,213 
5,609 

$12,445 

3,240 

15,685 

27 

5,203 

11,873 


180fr-M. 


5,744 
1,363 
3,798 

$9,223 

4,556 

13,779 

28 

5,854 

12,811 


1898-07. 


4,152 

964 

8,016 

$5,970 
3,245 
9,215 

22 

8,531 

13,475 


1897-9$. 


6,687 
1,383 
3,746 

$6,765 

3,306 

10,071 

81 

4,335 

14,011 


*  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
t  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.    See  p.  210. 
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The  estimated  amount  of  our  orders  was  distributed  among  the 
agents  in  different  countries  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  in 
other  recent  years,  except  that  the  purchases  at  the  Deane  Sale  in 
March  1898  raised  the  proportion  of  American  purchases.  A  table 
showing  the  distribution  for  a  number  of  years  was  printed  in  the  last 
report.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  figures  for  the  last  seven  years  taken  together  show  that  during 
that  time  about  24  per  cent,  of  our  orders  have  gone  to  American 
agents,  26  per  cent,  to  England,  13  per  cent,  to  France,  80  per 
cent,  to  Germany,  5  per  cent,  to  Italy,  1  per  cent,  to  Denmark 
(Scandinavian  books),  and  almost  1  per  cent,  to  Spain.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  many  oixJers  for  Scandinavian  and 
Slavic  books  have  been  sent  to  Germany,  and  many  Spanish  books 
and  books  in  other  languages  have  been  bought  in  London. 

The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  sends  in  regularly  on  approval  a 
large  number  of  the  new  books  published.  These  books  remain  on 
the  counter  in  the  Collating  Room  for  a  week  or  more  and  are  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all  the  officers  of  the  College.  The  attention  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  books  for 
the  Library  is  especially  called  to  this  opportunity  of  examining  most 
of  the  new  English  and  American  books. 

That  the  work  of  the  ordering  department  is  well  organized  is 
Bhown  by  the  fact  that  from  the  8,746  orders  sent  out  only  twenty- 
seven  unintentional  duplicates  resulted.  The  total  cost  of  these  was 
$59.60,  which  was  a  little  over  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure.  Of  the  whole  number,  only  seven  were  due  to 
carelessness  or  errors  in  looking  up  the  orders  in  the  first  place, 
three  to  errors  in  the  catalogue,  ten  to  inaccurate  order  slips  or 
imperfect  entries  in  second-hand  catalogues,  and  the  rest  to  various 
other  unavoidable  causes.  When  the  difiScult  character  of  the  orders 
sent  from  a  scholars'  library  is  considered,  this  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very  creditable  result.  Four  of  the  duplicates  were  disposed  of  at 
cost  ($20.87),  one  was  exchanged  for  its  full  value  ($2),  five  were 
utilized  in  some  part  of  the  Library,  and  the  rest  were  put  with  our 
other  accumulated  duplicates  for  sale  or  exchange  later. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brown,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University  Records, 
reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  two  collections  under  his  care,  the 
University  Archives  comprising  records  and  papers  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  (555  volumes  and  214  bundles)  and  the 
Harvard  University  Collection,  which  contains  the  publications  of 
tiie  University  and  a  great  variety  of  material,  mostly  printed, 
iUoBtrating  its  history  from  every  point  of  view,  the  whole  now 
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amonnting  to  2,187  volumes,  290  pamphlets,  and  381  boxes  and 
bundles :  — 

**The  Calendar  of  Harvard  College  Papers  prepared  several  years 
ago  under  Mr.  Winsor's  direction  with  explanatory  notes  and  a  careful 
index  seems  to  be  a  good  thing  to  print  whenever  it  may  be  convenient 
to  print  anything  about  the  archives.  The  Calendar  covers  the  series 
of  Harvard  College  papers  from  the  beginning  to  the  year  1805,  and 
tbe  Index  makes  it  possible  to  find  instantly  any  allusion  to  an  indi- 
▼idual  in  the  papers.  Many  of  the  papers  are  interesting  and  not  a 
few  have  historical  value.  The  plan  of  the  calendar  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Douglas  Brymner  in  his  Calendar  of  the  Canadian 
Archives. 

*^Last  spring  a  circular  was  printed  and  distributed  calling  the 
attention  of  ofiScers,  students  and  other  friends  of  the  University  to 
the  *  Harvard  University  Collection'  and  asking  their  cooperation 
in  keeping  it  supplied  with  everything  that  should  be  preserved  in  it, 
including,  beside  historical  and  descriptive  matter  of  all  kinds,  the 
publications  of  officers,  reports  and  catalogues  of  Harvard  Clubs, 
feports,  photographs,  and  other  memoranda  of  College  Classes, 
printed  and  manuscript  matter  relating  to  college  societies,  com- 
plete sets  of  student  publications,  biographical  items  in  regard  to 
liie  benefactors  of  the  University,  and  photographs  of  the  College 
boildings  and  of  persons  and  places  in  Cambridge.  It  is  important 
that  the  collection  should  be  systematically  maintained  and  regularly 
eared  for,  but  the  time  and  attention  required  increases  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  demand  this  makes  upon  his  time, 
the  ability  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  to  discharge  the  duties  tlirown 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  official  repository  of  information  about  Uni- 
versity history  is  seriously  hampered.  The  list  of  University  por- 
traits and  much  correspondence  are  visible  evidence  of  the  work 
<xf  this  kind  he  has  had  to  do,  but  most  of  it  is  done  in  obedience 
to  requests  from  various  officers  of  the  University  who  now  regularly 
eoroe  to  him  for  information,  and  whose  queries  frequently  take  hours 
<xf  research  to  answer.  Relief  from  some  of  the  routine  work  on 
this  collection  would  enable  him  to  do  a  good  many  things  for 
which  he  does  not  now  find  time ;  e.  g.,  to  index  the  Faculty  Records 
and  other  series  in  the  Archives,  to  make  a  card  catalogue  of  the 
Harvard  University  Collection,  and  to  put  into  print  in  one  form  or 
another  some  of  the  information  he  has  acquired  about  his  two 
eollections  and  about  the  University's  histoiy." 

On  November  6, 1897,  the  Staff  of  the  Library  met  and  adopted  the 
following  minute  which  deserves  to  be  here  recorded  as  an  admirable 
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Btatement  of  the  place  Mr.  Winsor  held  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  worked  under  him  and  as  a  cbaracteristie  expression  of  the 
feeling  towards  library  work  inspired  by  his  influence :  — 

**  The  members  of  the  staff  of  Harvard  College  Library  desire  to  put  on 
record  some  expression  of  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Justin  Winsor,  for 
twenty  years  Librarian  of  the  University,  and  of  the  honor  in  which  they 
hold  his  memory. 

•  *  The  university  community  has  lost  in  him  a  tireless  helper ;  historical 
students  everywhere  have  lost  a  guide ;  but  to  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  under  him  the  loss  is  immediate  and  personal.  Our  debt  to  him  is 
twofold.  Each  of  us  has  profited  by  the  daily  contact  with  a  masterful 
personality,  by  the  stimulus  of  a  high-purposed  leadership,  by  the  example 
of  a  marvelous  industry.     This  is  the  debt  we  owe  as  individuals. 

«•  As  men  and  women  engaged  in  a  common  work  we  owe  another  debt 
—  a  debt  that  is  shared  by  all  workers  in  libraries.  To  the  administration 
of  libraries  he  brought  abilities  of  such  an  order  as  had  rarely  if  ever  before 
been  so  devoted,  and  he  proved  that  such  abilities  are  not  wasted  but  on  the 
contrary  are  demanded  in  the  care  of  books.  Whoever,  therefore,  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  care  of  books  must  find  his  work  dignified,  his  place 
in  the  community  elevated  because  of  the  life-work  of  Justin  Winsor. 

••  To  this  simple  acknowledgment  of  our  debt  to  the  librarian  we  would 
only  add  our  testimony  that  the  man  was  equally  worthy  of  esteem  and 
honor ;  and  that  he  was  in  all  things  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  Harvard 
University." 

In  dosing  this  my  first  annual  report  I  wish  to  bear  witness  to 
the  fidelity  and  discretion  with  which  the  Library  was  administered 
during  the  interval  between  Mr.  Winsor's  death  and  the  time  when 
I  took  charge  (April  4,  1898),  and  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  hearty  welcome  and  unfailing  co5peration  and  support  that  I 
have  received  from  the  whole  staff  and  from  the  oflScers  of  the 
University. 

\riLLIAM   COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  189^99. 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  the  need  of  enlarging  the  Library 
building  so  as  to  provide  study-rooms  in  convenient  relation  to 
the  book-stack.  In  November,  1898,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Corporation  signed  by  a  number  of  professors  setting  forth 
this  need,  and  asking  that  such  rooms  be  provided  by  the  erection  of 
a  one-story  addition  along  the  north  side  of  the  east  stack.  Action 
in  accordance  with  this  request  was  thought  inexpedient  by  the  Cor- 
poration, but  the  experience  of  the  year  has  only  served  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  providing  such  rooms  in  some  way,  and  to  show  in 
how  many  other  ways  the  necessity  of  enlargement  is  pressing  upon 
us.  The  reading-room,  relieved  as  it  is  by  the  Harvard  Hall  reading- 
room,  the  rooms  in  Warren  House,  an'l  the  other  class-room  libraries 
that  have  grown  up  in  recent  years,  is  sufficient  for  our  immediate 
needs,  but  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  Library  building  begins  to  be 
seriously  needed  for  the  book-stack.  I  stated  last  year  that  we  bad 
room  enough  in  the  stack  for  the  accessions  of  perhaps  six  or  seven 
years,  and  so  far  as  the  ordinary  purchases  go  this  was  doubtless 
the  case ;  for  a  good  many  thousand  volumes,  if  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  library,  can  still  be  added,  gradually  tilling  up 
the  empty  spaces  which  were  left  when  the  books  were  first  arranged. 
A  book-stack  with  its  books  well  classified  on  modem  lines  is  like  a 
sponge  partly  filled  with  water,  which  can  soak  up  and  hold  perhaps  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  in  addition  before  it  is  saturated.  Our  book- 
stack  is  not  yet  saturated  with  books,  but  in  some  parts  it  begins  to 
approach  that  condition,  and  the  accessions  of  the  past  year  having 
been  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  still  greater  increase  during  the  coming  year,  it  is 
likely  that  the  point  of  saturation  will  be  dangerously  near  before  we 
are  prepared  for  it.  Relief  is  demanded  long  before  that  condition  is 
actually  reached,  for  a  book-stack  entirely  filled  is  as  impossible  to 
deal  with  as  a  sponge  when  completely  saturated.  Our  immediate 
difficulty  however  is  to  find  room  for  large  collections  coming  to  ua  at 
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once,  —  place  of  temporary  storage  for  each  a  gift  as  the  remainder 
of  the  Gomey  bequest  lately  received,  or  permanent  shelf  room  for 
a  great  special  collection  such  as  the  Riant  library  which  will  reach 
us  in  a  few  months  and  add  perhaps  ten  thousand  volumes  to  our 
shelves.  Such  great  gifts  add  immensely  to  the  strength  and  fame 
of  the  library,  and  make  Cambridge  the  necessary  centre  for  study 
in  the  fields  enriched  by  them.  Such  gifts  we  must  be  ready  to 
receive  and  use,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  they  will  be 
more  numerous  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  only  way  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  present  building  and 
so  secure  immediate  relief  is  to  add  a  small  seventh  story  under  the 
roof  of  the  east  stack,  and  extend  on  one  side  the  rows  of  the  sixth 
story.  The  first  would  add  shelving  for  a  possible  15,000  volumes^ 
and  the  second  would  extend  the  present  capacity  of  the  sixth  floor 
by  8,800  volumes. 

But  the  mere  lack  of  shelf  room  in  the  stack  is  not  our  only  diflS- 
culty.  A  book-stack  is  undoubtedly  the  most  economical  way  of 
storing  many  books  in  a  limited  space,  and  for  a  large  part  of  a 
library  it  is  on  this  account  the  best.  For  certain  classes  of  books, 
however,  and  for  certain  collections  it  is  unsuited;  yet  nearly  all 
our  shelving,  except  that  for  reference  books  in  the  reading-room, 
is  of  this  type.  For  large  illustrated  books,  such  as  are  found  in  an 
art  collection,  we  should  have  a  special  room  with  deep  sliding 
shelves  and  broad  tables  on  which  to  use  the  books.  Our  great 
collection  of  maps,  over  18,000  sheets,  is  in  cases  built  along  the 
edge  of  the  stack  where  the  maps  cannot  be  consulted  easily  or  with- 
out risk  of  injury,  and  where  it  is  quite  impossible  to  display  them 
to  a  class.  Our  newspapers,  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  sent  off 
to  be  stored  in  the  basement  of  a  dormitory,  are  shelved  in  a  cave 
opening  from  the  basement  where  there  is  no  direct  ventilation  and 
no  light,  and  where  dampness  cannot  be  avoided  in  summer.  Our 
collection  of  Archives  and  of  printed  material  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  College  is  securely  housed,  but  is  not  placed,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  should  be,  in  a  room  of  its  own  where  it  can  be  conveniently  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  the  right  to  use  it,  and  where  it  can  be 
studied  and  cared  for  by  the  officer  who  has  chai-ge  of  it.  I  mention 
these  things  simply  to  show  under  how  many  hindrances  the  work 
of  the  Library  is  now  necessarily  caiTied  on,  and  what  improvements 
can  be  made  when  the  opportunity  for  enlargement  comes. 

The  acconmiodations  for  the  working  staff  of  the  Library,  more 
than  commonly  ample  when  the  east  wing  was  built  in  1877,  are  now 
far  outgrown,  and  in  many  ways  make  the  daily  administration  of 
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the  Library  difficult  and  trying.  I  earnestly  hope  that  some  relief 
which  shall  give  us  better  facilities  for  study,  ampler  shelf  room  for 
books,  and  larger  workrooms  with  all  the  conveniences  that  can 
lighten  labor  and  simplify  administration,  may  not  be  long  delayed.* 
One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  any  library  is  the  care  and  disposi- 
tion of  pamphlets.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  briefly  the  methods 
which  have  been  employed  in  this  Library  and  the  modifications  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
pamphlets  should  be  distinguished  from  books  as  to  either  shelving 
or  cataloguing,  but  most  libraries  are  forced  by  considerations  of 
expense  to  treat  them  in  a  more  summary  fashion.  Up  to  1877  this 
Library  catalogued  all  its  pamphlets  with  substantially  the  same  care 
that  it  bestowed  on  its  books,  but  it  stored  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  '^  pamphlet  files"  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  sequeuce  by  authors 
and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  convenient  size ;  a  relatively  small  number 
were  separately  bound  and  were  shelved  with  the  books.  In  1877  the 
general  cataloguing  of  pamphlets  was  suspended  and  has  never  been 
completely  resumed.  Of  the  pamphlets  received  since  that  date  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  (generally  several  hundred  a  year)  have 
been  separately  covered,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  other  bound 
books ;  annual  reports  and  similar  documents,  the  earlier  numbers  of 
which  were  already  in  the  old  files,  have  been  sent  to  the  same  files  to 
}oin  the  sets  to  which  they  belong ;  another  portion  has  been  dis- 
tributed into  boxes  alphabetically  by  subjects  in  the  librarian's  room ; 
and  the  remainder  have  been  sent  to  the  pamphlet  files  where  they 
form  a  **  new  series"  arranged  like  the  old  series  in  alphabetical 
sequence  but  nncatalogued.  During  the  last  ten  years  many  pam- 
phlets have  been  picked  out  from  both  the  old  and  the  new  files  and, 
with  others  from  the  boxes  in  the  librarian's  room,  have  been  bound 
up  in  volumes  classified  sometimes  by  author,  but  usually  by  subject 
under  such  general  heads  as  Painting,  Massachusetts  Towns,  Educa- 
tion, and  so  foith.  Hardly  any  progress  has  been  made  in  cata- 
loguing the  contents  of  these  volumes  (now  about  1,500  in  number), 
further  than  to  insert  under  appropriate  headings  in  the  subject 
catalogue  references  to  each  volume  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  take  up  these  volumes  when  the  strength  of  the  staff  will 
permit,  and  enter  the  several  pamphlets  of  the  subject  volumes  sepa- 
rately on  the  author  catalogue,  but  collectively  on  the  subject  catalogue, 
and  the  several  pamphlets  of  the  volumes  consisting  of  a  single 

*  For  a  more  detailed  ttatement  of  the  needs  of  the  Library  in  these  direo- 
tiona  I  beg  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Chraduait^  Magazine  for 
December,  1899. 
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author's  work  separately  (if  necessary)  on  the  subject  catalogue,  and 
collectively  on  the  author  catalogue.  182  yolumes  were  catalogued 
in  this  way  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  the  method  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 

In  >!ie  autumn  of  1898  the  pamphlets  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  boxes  in  the  librarian's  room  (about  10,000  in  number)  were 
reclassified  by  Mr.  Carney  and  myself  so  as  to  correspond  more 
closely  with  the  system  of  classification  of  the  books,  and  the  boxes 
were  distributed  through  the  stack,  so  that  they  now  stand  by  the 
books  relating  to  the  same  subjects ;  there  remains  in  the  librarian's 
room  a  collection  of  booksellers'  catalogues  and  special  bibliogra- 
phies, and  pamphlets  on  those  subjects  which  have  not  yet  been 
cla-ssificd ;  these  also  will  go  to  the  shelves  as  soon  as  the  shelves 
are  ready  for  them. 

Pamphlets  which  come  into  the  Library  as  current  accessions  are 
of  different  degrees  of  value.  According  to  their  character  they  are 
either  (1)  separately  covered  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  books, 
(2)  distributed  according  to  subject  in  the  boxes  already  provided, 
or  (3),  if  they  cannot  usefully  be  classified  in  this  way,  sent  to  the 
"  new  files"  where  they  are  alphabetically  arranged  and  can  be  easily 
found.  ^' Continuations"  of  course  go  to  join  the  earlier  numbers 
of  their  sets,  wherever  the  sets  may  be.  The  great  mass  of  our 
pamphlets  belong  to  the  second  class  above.  These  may  be  either 
(a)  fully  catalogued  at  once,  (b)  catalogued  on  a  single  author  slip 
for  the  oflScial  catalogue  (this  work  is  done  by  students  who  receive 
Price  Greenleaf  aid),  or  (c)  left  unrecorded.  The  pamphlets  of 
which  no  record  is  made  are  principaUy  articles  taken  from  duplicate 
odd  numbers  of  periodicals  and  reports,  duplicate  pamphlets  which 
there  is  some  reason  for  keeping,  newspaper  clippings  mounted  on 
uniform  octavo  sheets,  and  miscellaneous  scraps  and  leaflets.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  a  full  record  of  part  of  our  pamphlets,  and  of 
the  rest  a  less  full  but  very  inexpensive  record  of  all  such  as  require 
a  record ;  and  that  nearly  all  our  current  pamphlet  accessions  are 
found  on  the  shelves  with  the  books  on  the  same  subject.  As  the 
pamphlet  boxes  become  filled  their  contents  will  be  bound  up  in 
yolumes  which  will  remain  on  the  same  shelves  and  still  bear  the 
same  shelf -marks.  When  bound  each  volume  is  likely  to  contain 
titles  already  catalogued  in  full,  other  titles  recorded  on  the  oflficial 
catalogue  slip  only,  and  others  for  which  no  catalogue  slip  is  thought 
necessary.  The  cataloguing  of  the  second  class  of  titles  should  be 
completed  by  adding  in  the  public  catalogue  author  entries  and 
occasional  subject  entries  when  the  collective  entry  under  the  general 
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subject  of  the  volume  is  not  adequmte,  but  whether  this  is  done  or 
not,  we  shall  have  a  cine  to  all  the  material  that  is  worth  tracing. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Hanus  special  efTorts  were  made  in 
the  spring  to  fill  out  our  files  of  educational  reports  and  manuals^ 
and  applications  were  sent  to  the  educational  bureaus  of  all  the 
states  that  were  not  already  well  represented  on  our  shelves,  and  to 
the  more  important  city  boards;  the  response  from  all  sides  waa 
ready  and  abundant. 

We  have  also  tried,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  to 
bring  together  as  complete  a  series  as  possible  of  the  records  of  the 
various  stock  breeding  associations  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  swine.  Circulars  stating 
the  object  of  the  collection  were  sent  to  about  95  dififerent  associa^ 
tions,  and  in  response  we  have  received  about  150  volumes  from  30 
associations.  To  all  of  these  the  thanks  of  the  Library  are  due. 
About  half  of  the  associations  applied  to  paid  no  attention  to  our 
request,  and  others  have  been  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  special 
restrictions.     The  main  portion  of  the  circular  was  as  follows :  — 

••The  Library  of  Harvard  University  desires  to  bring  together,  for 
purposes  of  scientific  study,  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the 
pedigree  records  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  dogs,  published 
by  the  nimierous  breeders^  associations  of  this  country.  These  records 
■re  of  value  as  material  for  the  study  of  heredity  in  domesticated  animals^ 
and  we  desire  to  offer  to  students  the  opportunity  of  working  upon  them 
in  a  scientific  way.  The  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  liluseum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  where  it  will  be  freely  put  at  the  service  of  all  students. 

••  The  extent  of  this  literature  is  so  great  that  the  Library  cannot  under- 
take to  purchase  the  volumes,  but  1  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  be  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  science  by  presenting  to 
this  Library  as  complete  a  file  as  possible  of  your  published  records  of 
pedigrees,  and  that  you  will  kindly  send  future  volumes  of  the  same  as 
pnblished.^^ 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  undertaken  to  prepare  as  a 
contribution  to  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Gutenberg  anni- 
versary  in  the  city  of  Mainz,  a  list  of  the  incunabula  in  tlie  United 
States  in  public  and  private  libraries.  Miss  Huntington,  for  many 
years  a  valuable  member  of  the  Library  staff,  kindly  undertook  to 
prepare  the  list  of  such  books  in  this  library,  and  has  drawn  up  an 
excellent  catalogue  of  167  books  printed  in  the  15th  century.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  express  here  our  indebtedness  to  Miss  Huntington 
for  her  careful  and  scholarly  work.  It  is  probable  that  still  other 
15tfa  century  books  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  Library,  but  the  list 
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is  sabstantially  complete.  When  the  Riant  collection  is  received 
this  will  add  a  hundred  inconabula  to  our  shelves. 

No  new  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been  published  since 
my  last  report,  but  two  which  have  been  long  out  of  print  and  often 
asked  for  have  been  reprinted  from  the  original  plates.  These  are 
No.  19,  The  Kohl  Collection  of  Early  Maps,  and  No.  26,  The  Carlyle 
Collection,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  these  to  any  libraries  that 
lack  them.  No.  18,  Mr.  Winsor's  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy's  Geogra- 
phy should  also  be  reprinted,  and  will  be  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tillinghast 
has  put  in  order  some  necessary  corrections  and  additions.  No.  25,  the 
List  of  Works  on  North  American  Fungi  by  Professors  Farlow  and 
Trelease  published  in  1887  is  also  out  of  print;  and  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  Professor  Farlow  has  promised  to  bring  it  down  to  date. 
Two  new  Contributions  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  one  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Library's  rich  collection  of  Chap-books  compiled 
and  annotated  by  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  the  author  of  the  ^'Life  of 
John  Newberry  a  bookseller  of  the  last  century,"  and  of  other  works 
on  children's  books;  the  other  a  Bibliography  of  Justin  Winsor, 
much  material  for  which  has  already  been  brought  together  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Potter. 

.  The  printed  "Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue,"  No.  2  of  the 
Library's  "  Special  Publications"  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1891 ; 
supplementary  lists  of  new  headings  have  been  printed  from  time  to 
time  since.  These  new  headings  have  now  been  consolidated  into 
a  "  Supplement "  and  will  be  printed  for  general  use  in  other  libraries 
as  well  as  in  our  own.  This  supplement  will  be  No.  8  of  our 
"  Special  Publications  "  and  will,  when  published,  be  put  on  sale  with 
the  Publication  Agent  of  the  University. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  opposite  page. 

The  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection  include  1,194  volumes 
of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  805  volumes  made  by  binding 
pamphlets  singly,  and  86  volumes  made  up  of  many  pamphlets  bound 
together.^ 

To  this  total  of  528,515  volumes  should  be  added  the  19,996 
volumes  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  (see  below),  giving 
a  grand  total  of  548,511  volumes  for  the  University  Library. 

These  figures  should  however  be  accompanied  by  the  caution  that 
they  no  doubt  exceed  the  fact,  but  just  how  far  they  vary  from  the 
truth  cannot  conveniently  be  determined  until  the  reclassification 
of  the  Library  is  more  nearly  completed.     Of  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
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28,746 
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877,000 

6,126 

498 

6,610 

•   • 
6,400 

18,698 
6,288 

10,606 
2,697 


427,822 


crepancy  I  spoke  in  my  last  report.  We  now  make  a  record  of  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Library  more  complete  than  formerly,  as  well 
as  a  record  of  the  additions  to  it,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  total 
is  not  likely  to  increase. 

The  accessions  of  the  past  year  both  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection 
and  to  the  whole  University  Library  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
year  by  about  2,000  volumes,  and  are  about  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  average  increase  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  been 
10,781  volumes  in  the  case  of  the  College  Library  and  15,884  for  the 
Dniversity  as  a  whole. 

This  is  due,  as  regards  the  College  Library,  to  the  receipt  of  an 
unusual  number  of  gifts  amounting  to  over  7,000  volumes.  Every 
year  the  library  is  indebted  to  a  host  of  friends,  individual  and  cor- 
porate, whose  names  we  have  never  attempted  to  record  in  print, 
although  due  acknowledgement  is  made  at  the  time  to  the  donor  for 
every  gift  received.  A  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
or  considerable  gifts  is  all  that  can  be  made  here. 

From  Professor  Morris  Loeb  of  Columbia  University,  of  the  Har- 
vard Class  of  1888,  and  his  brother  James  Loeb  of  1888,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Leo  Wiener,  we  received  the  means  to  purchase 
from  a  collector  in  New  Jersey  a  notable  collection  of  Judeo- 
Grerman  literature  printed  in  America  numbering  125  volumes  and 
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562  pamphlets  :  to  this  Mr.  Wiener  added  his  own  collection  of  works- 
in  the  same  dialect  printed  in  Europe,  gathered  mainly  during  the 
previous  summer,  comprising  325  volumes  and  over  1,100  pamphlets. 

From  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge  of  Boston  16  volumes  of  Mexican 
books,  mostly  early  imprints,  including  a  Guasteca  catechism  of  1571 
which  is  of  the  highest  rarity. 

From  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  of  the  Class  of  1846,  now  of  Maries- 
ford,  Suffolk,  England,  who  some  years  ago  presented  to  the  Libraiy 
some  500  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  two  cases  of  books  of  Oriental 
literature  numbering  887  volumes. 

From  the  Viking  Club,  composed  of  Norwegian  residents  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  who  became  interested  in  the  Library  through' 
Dr.  W.  H.  Schofield,  Instructor  in  English,  154  volumes  of  Nor- 
wegian literature  in  the  best  editions  and  uniformly  bound. 
The  books  were  selected  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Schofield  so 
as  to  add  to  our  collection  what  was  most  needed,  and  the  gift  is 
welcome  not  only  because  it  strengthens  a  department  hitherto  weak, 
but  because  it  shows  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  better  equipment 
of  the  College  Library  in  any  subject  is  a  valuable  means  of  pro- 
moting the  study  of  that  subject,  and  that  this  method  of  action 
appeals  to  those  whose  primary  interest  is  in  the  promotion  of  the 
study  as  well  as  to  those  whose  first  interest  is  the  advancement  of  the 
College. 

From  Mrs.  John  Ruggles  of  Brookline,  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  1685 
which  belonged  to  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in  1687,  had  afterwards 
passed  through  the  hands  of  at  least  three  generations  of  College 
students  when  Hebrew  was  a  required  study,  and  had  been  owned 
for  many  years  by  President  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and  by  his  grand- 
nephew  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  minister  of  the  church  in  Danvers  for 
53  years.  From  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Felton,  a  copy  of  Sharp's  "Cursus 
Theologicus,"  once  in  the  library  of  Leonard  Hoar,  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Rowlandson  of 
the  Class  of  1652,  and  probably  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 

From  O.  B.  Henshaw  of  the  Class  of  1898,  by  bequest,  his  library 
of  philosophical  books  numbering  150  volumes.  A  careful  student 
of  philosophy  and  lately  secretary  of  the  Cosmopolitan  University, 
Henshaw  had  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War  in  the  Brooklyn  Invinci- 
bles,  but  died  at  Camp  Alger,  July  4,  1898.  A  large  part  of 
the  books  have  been  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory. 

From  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hooper,  the  remaining  part  of  Professor 
K.  W.  Gumey's  library,  left  to  the  College  by  bequest  in  1886. 
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The  fiittt  and  more  valaable  portion  rich  in  works  on  Roman  Law 
received  in  1890  contained  1,980  volumes.  The  present  accession 
nambers  abont  2^,500  volnmes. 

From  Mrs.  Jnstin  Winsor,  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  Librairy  by 
1iie  late  Librarian,  tinder  Mr.  Winsoi^s  wiH  the  Library  was  to 
receive  at  Mrs.  Winsor's  death  200  volnmes;  but  Mrs.  Winsor 
preferred  that  the  selection  should  be  made  now,  and  gave  M 
permission  to  take  whatever  we  preferred  Hf ter  the  Librarian  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  had  selected  the  200  volumes 
1>equeathed  to  that  Society.  She  also  kindly  insisted  upon  the 
Libraiy's  not  confining  its  selection  within  the  limit  of  200^  volumes, 
snd  we  have  accordingly  received  from  Mr.  Winsor's  shelves  255 
volumes  beside  his  manuscript  life  of  Garrick,  and  a  collection  of 
interesting  scraps  and  memoranda  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
Some  of  the  books  received  reflect  Mr.  Winsor's  early  interest  in 
the  drama,  others  are  connected  with  his  later  historical  studies ;  a 
few  have  been  placed  in  the  Child  Memorial  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  Department. 

From  Mrs.  6«  A.  Schmitt,  253  volumes  from  the  library  of  her 
liusband  Captain  George  Adam  Schmitt,  instructor  in  German  in 
Harvard  College  fiHom  1856  to  1863,  and  a  captain  in  the  20th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Captain  Schmitt  died  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  September  21,  1898. 

From  Asst.  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  822  volumes  relating  to  the 
history  of  Poland,  beside  many  other  volumes  given  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year. 

From  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  $3,000  to  be  spent 
for  books  on  the  history  of  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  generous  gift  was  the  approacbing 
sale  in  Paris  at  auction  of  the  library  of  M.  Charles  Schefer,  a  dis- 
tinguished student  of  Eastern  history  and  editor  of  many  volumes  of 
early  travel  in  the  Levant.  His  library  contained  a  rich  collection 
of  works  relating  to  the  history  of  Turkey,  and  much  contemporary 
material  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  bearing  on  the  conflicts 
between  the  Turks  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  substantial  part 
of  this  collection,  amounting  to  445  volumes,  was  bought  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  under  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  balance  of  the  gift  remains 
to  be  used  for  further  purchases  in  the  same  field.* 

*  Since  the  close  of  the  period  corered  by  tiiis  report  the  balance  of  Mr. 
CooUdge'iF  gift,  ctill  furttter  inci^ased  hj  hit  generoeity  and  snpplemented  by 
TtoieUot  A.  C.  Coolid^  and  by  contribntUMi  from  the  Library  funds,  has  been 
ibe  means  of  acquiring  the  great  Ubmky  of  Connt  Biant,  relating  mainly  to  the 
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Mrs.  Frederic  T.  Philips  of  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  has  given 
$5,000  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her  brother  Kenneth  Mathe- 
Bon  Taylor  of  the  Class  of  1890,  who  died  October  14,  1895, — a  man 
of  the  finest  loyalty  and  devotion  to  principle.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  ''purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library,  to  increase  its  efficiency  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  in 
the  department  of  English  literature."  Such  a  gift  brings  in  the 
course  of  years  a  large  addition  to  the  Library,  and  permanently 
connects  with  it  the  name  of  the  person  commemorated. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1898-99 
and  five  previous  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Gifts  to  ths  Collbsb 

LiBBABT. 

188»-«4. 

1804-06. 

1006-4W. 

1800^07. 

1807-06. 

loWy~IW> 

Volumes 

Pamphlets ..... 

6,026 
16,598 

4,851 
7,522 

8,908 
8,908 

5,048 
8,427 

2,646 
11,865 

7,096 
12,448 

Totals  .... 

22,624 

11,878 

12,811 

18,475 

14,011 

19,544 

The  accessions  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Library  as 
a  whole  (excluding  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have 
been  as  follows  during  the  last  twenty-one  years :  — 


VolmnM. 

VolomM. 

Volumet. 

1878-79  .    . 

.    .  10,889 

1885-86.    . 

.    .    9,191 

1892-98  .    . 

.    .  22,370 

1879-80.    . 

.    .    7,247 

1886-87  .    . 

.   .  11,924 

1893-94  .    . 

.    .  15,788 

1880-81  .    . 

.   .    9,804 

1887-88.    . 

.    .  16,468 

1894-95  .    . 

.    .  15,325 

1881-82  .    . 

.   .    9,129 

1888-89  .    . 

.  12,253 

1895-96  .    . 

.    .  17,317 

1882-83  . 

.    .    9,818 

1889-90  .    . 

.    .  16,051 

1896-97  .    . 

.    .  15,474 

1888-84  .    . 

.    .  12,860 

1890-91  .    . 

.    .  13,276 

1897-08  .    . 

.    .  16,706 

1884-85  .    , 

.    .  14,558 

1891-92.    . 

.    .  18,786 

1898-99  .    . 

.    .23,745 

Dr.  'Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports  that 
218  coins  and  medals  have  been  received,  8  by  purchase,  and  210  by 
gift  from  C.  E.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Miss  A.  C.  Storer,  the  Curator, 
and  others. 

*'  Special  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Curator  to  enlarge 
the  collection  of  medals  struck  in  honor  of  holders  of  Harvard 
degrees,  and  so  far  as  he  knows  there  are  now  only  about  thirty  such 
men  unrepresented  in  the  collection.  The  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  has  made  to  the  University  what  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  a 
permanent  loan  of  its  collection  of  life-saving  medals  which  with  a 

histOTj  of  the  Cmsades  and  of  the  Latin  East.  Of  the  character  and  contenta 
of  this  collection,  the  most  valuable  which  the  Library  has  ever  received,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Ebeling  library  given  in  1818  by  Israel  Thomdike^ 
I  can  speak  with  fuller  knowledge  in  my  next  report. 
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few  additions  made  by  the  Curator  form  a  collection  of  exceptional 
interest. 

^'The  Curator  feels  that  any  medals  connected  with  other  uni- 
versities or  struck  by  them  in  honor  of  their  sons  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  our  collection,  and,  while  we  possess  already  quite  a 
number  of  such  medals,  further  gifts  would  be  highly  appreciated/' 

LABORATORY   AND   CLASS-ROOM   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is  as 
follows :  — 


Labobatobt  and  Ci^81-Room  Libbabim. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyUton  Hall 

Physical  Lab.    Jeffer$on  Fhys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.    University  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do,  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Fbys.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

ClaMicB.     Harvard  Hall  3 

History.     Ha/rvard  Hall  R,  R 

United  States  History.   Harvard  Hall  R.R.  .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do.  .   . 

Social  Questions.  Do.  .   . 

Child  Memorial.     Warren  House 

Romance  Languages.      Do 

German.  Do 

French.  Do 

Sanskrit.  Do 

Semitic.     Sever  7 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).    Dane  Hall  .   .   . 
Fme  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.) .     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Arehit,  Department  Bldg.  .   .   . 
Preachers'  Library.      Wadsworth  House    .    .   . 

Totals 


DeDU 

On 
Depodt. 

Totals. 

524 

1,018 

1,537 

27 

367 

394 

580 

124 

704 

252 

.  . 

252 

433 

225 

658 

334 

173 

607 

265 

•   • 

265 

3,302 

143 

3,445 

1,793 

17 

1,810 

824 

8 

832 

1,004 

1 

1,005 

831 

•   • 

831 

2,977 

33 

3,010 

528 

2 

530 

471 

•   • 

471 

2,318 

•   • 

2,318 

555 

•   • 

555 

876 

•   • 

876 

314 

88 

402 

160 

.  • 

160 

504 

38 

542 

784 

.  . 

784 

246 

•  . 

24e 

94 

•  . 

94 

19,996 

2,232 

22,228 

The  four  libraries  of  History,  United  States  History,  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Questions  (in  all  nearly  4,500  volumes),  remain 
as  heretofore  in  Harvard  Hall  in  charge  of  an  attendant.  The  room 
is  open  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  books 
may  be  taken  out  for  overnight  use.  From  January  8,  1899,  to  the 
end  of  the  mid-year  examination  period  this  room  was  kept  open 
through  the  evening  also  and  no  books  were  loaned ;  but  the  ex\^tv- 
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xnent  showed  thiU;,  o&  the  whcde^  ia  the  icfiio  of  thui  roonp^  the  beet 
results  are  secured  by  closing  it  at  five  o'clock  and  allowing  the  bookn 
to  be  borrowed  for  eveojng  use. 

During  the  summer  the  Warren  House  on  Qiiincy  Street,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Langus^es,  waa 
fitte<l  with  shelving  and  furniture;  and  in  it  are  now  installed 
the  Child  Memorial  Library,  the  Romance  Library,  the  libraries  of 
the  French  and  German  departments,  and  (upstairs)  the  Sanskrit 
library  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Department.  The  rooms  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  have  something  of  the  attractive  and 
familiar  air  of  a  private  library,  and  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
in  constant  charge  of  an  attendant,  so  that  the  condition  of  these 
libraries  is  far  better  than  it  has  previously  been  when  they  were 
scattered  in  the  class-rooms  of  Sever  Hall  and  subject  to  no  constant 
supervision.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  most  persons  find  it  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  work  in  a  room  of  moderate  size  than  in  a  great  reading- 
room  where  there  are  unavoidable  distractions.  The  other  laboratory 
and  class-room  libraries  remain  under  practically  the  same  conditions 
as  last  year. 

USB  OP   BOOKS   IN  THE   OOLLBOB   UBRABT.      . 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1898-99 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


Un  OP  Books. 

180»«. 

1883-04. 

18M^0». 

11806-96. 

U06-0T. 

1807-06. 

1806-00. 

1.  Books  lent  (exclud- 

ing OTernight  use) 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  oae  only.) 

8.  OTernight  use  of  re- 
served books  .   .   . 

55,898 
28,671 

24,482 

57,241 
22,442 

26,877^ 

60,846 
28,500 

20,985 

59,781 
22,280 

8,594 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

68,005 
25,595 

TotaU 

104,051 

105,060 

104,881 

90,606 

82,576 

88,289 

88.000 

4.  OTernight  use  of  Har- 
Tard  Hall  Readings 
room 

9,288 

11,988 

12,046 

•       •       • 

The  number  of  books  lent  continues  to  increase  at  a  fairly  steady 
rate.  Borrowing  has  doubtless  been  encouraged  by  the  lai^e  number 
of  attractive  books  both  old  and  new  that  aie  constantly  kept  on 
open  shelves  in  the  delivery  room  where  every  one  who  comes  into 
tlie  library  is  tempted  to  look  them  over. 

Of  the  constant  ose  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room^ 
ind  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodieals,  and  United 
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States  documents,  freely  acceesible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:  — 


Ofsn  CoLLBcnoxs. 

18Q4-M. 

ilHio  v0> 

18M-07. 

1897-08. 

1808-99. 

Boand  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Reserved  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

3,444 
2,696 
6,847 
8,240 

8,525 
8,896 
7,677 
3,870 

8,619 
8,822 
8,090 
8,465 

8,818 
8,853 
8,117 
8,592 

8,275 
4,142 
8,344 
8,664 

Total 

16,227 

18,468 

18,996 

19,375 

19,425 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  bound  periodicals  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  sets  to  the  stack  on  account  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  shelves. 

To  the  volumes  enumerated  above  should  be  added  the  books  in  the 
Harvard  Hall  reading-room  (4,478),  those  in  Warren  House  (6,884), 
and  those  in  the  other  class-room  and  laboratory  libraries  (10,772), 
making  altogether,  at  present,  over  41,000  volumes  which  are  directly 
accessible  in  an  informal  manner  to  the  members  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  this,  cards  of  adoiission  to  different  departments 
of  the  Library  are  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all 
advanced  students  who  need  to  go  du*ectly  to  the  shelves  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students 
have  the  same  facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the 
officers  of  instruction  enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission 
to  the  book-stack  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


ADMUflioir  TO  THS  Book-Staok. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Mnsic)  . 

Liteiatare 

ClMiicfl 

Philosopby 

Theology 

Political  Economy .  .  . 
Education  ...'... 
Qeograpfay 


Total 


of 


• 


41 
9 
18 
45 
22 
16 
9 
14 


169 
18,629 


i 


59 
28 

4 
69 
26 

5 
12 

9 


206 


68 
27 

8 
68 
45 
17 

8 
15 

8 


949 


4,6604,974 


68 

9 

5 

68 

44 

12 

8 

15 


66 

4 

11 

68 

41 

6 

1 

12 
1 


909     205 
4,669  4,601 


54 

11 

18 

64 

41 

4 

1 

4 

5 

8 


210 
4,681 


t 


51 

38 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
5,750 


78 

43 

88 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


355 

5,82n 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  the  total  number  of  persons  a 
to  the  stack  on  these  cards  is  279,  not  S55,  pennissioo  in  more  than 
oae  department  having  been  granted  in  a  namber  of  cases. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  aad 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten  year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


«...«..  o. 

m*-T5. 

■■•"'• 

IBM-»9. 

!«,«,.    1    1«T..«. 

iira-w. 

1 
ft 

1 

P 

4 

ss 

i 

J 

1 
1 

P 

i 

1 

DWnity.    .   . 

ao 

le 

26 

2G 

60 

40 

37 

36 

40 

36 

26 

26 

Law     .... 

ISSt 

&3 

16? 

12! 

4(M 

1T<3 

476 

2n 

64f 

241 

G61 

30! 

Scientiflc    . 

Sfl 

81 

SR 

21 

ao8 

U4 

3fiR 

i<;2 

410 

186 

416 

27! 

IleBidentGr«d. 

GJ 

la 

7C 

62 

2« 

204 

279 

224 

272 

S41 

sot 

261 

Senior  Clius  . 

152 

109 

191 

170 

327 

318 

328 

29r 

S4! 

32! 

36E 

841 

Junior  CiM»  . 

151) 

9« 

33t 

air. 

348 

33fi 

377 

an 

Sfl7 

33! 

386 

30£ 

Sophotn.  CIms 

20S 

124 

SQH 

2S0 

436 

323 

473 

26H 

460 

306 

60f 

446 

Freahm.  Clua 

197 

loa 

S3B 

206 

31)9 

236 

4lf 

26J 

471 

i61 

471 

881 

Sp.  Students  . 

1Q8 

127 

IGO 

120 

189 
S089 

127 
2056 

168 
3161 

143 

2488 

Toul  .    .   . 

?&9 

656 

iSlS 

1032 

2671 

1903 

2913 

IR9I 

The  percentE^e  of  undergraduates  who  borrow  books  from  the 
library  fluctuates  in  a  rather  extraordinary  manner  from  year  to  year. 
In  1897-98,  26  per  cent,  of  the  undergrad nates  borrowed  no  books 
from  the  Library,  in  tfae  following  year  only  13  per  cent,  failed  to 
do  so.  The  difference  was  mainly  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes,  only  56  and  68  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  members  of 
these  classes  being  borrowers  in  the  former  year,  while  80  and  87 
per  cent,  took  books  in  the  latter  year.  Of  the  1,851  undergraduates 
enrolled  in  the  College  in  1898-99,  231  failed  to  register  at  the 
Library  as  borrowers,  of  these  28  were  Seniors,  26  were  Juniors,  63 
were  Sophomores,  90  were  Freshmen,  and  25  were  Special  Students, 
but  all  of  them  may  have  used  the  reading-room  or  the  class-room 
libraries  freely  without  their  names  l>eing  recorded  on  our  books. 

The  students  of  Radcliffe  College  arc  given  the  nse  of  the  Library 
tio  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  the 
students  of  Harvard.  In  the  smaller  reading-room  two  tables  are 
assigned  to  their  nse;  but  we  cannot  give  them  free  access  to 
our  **  reserved"  collections  in  the  general  reading-room.  Books 
which   Radcliffe  students  wiuli   to  borrow  are  sent  for  daily  by  a 
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special  messenger,  and  the  books  are  chained  to  Radcliffe  College 
Library,  not  to  the  indiiridual  students.  The  table  below  shows  that 
the  number  of  books  lent  to  Radcliffe  in  this  way  has  declined  since 
the  new  reading-room  was  opened  and  the  overnight  lending  of 
reseired  books  ceased. 


Books  LmT  to 

1801-02. 

18M.03. 

lan-M. 

1qIf^^P©» 

1«5^ 

189^47. 

1807-08. 

1808-00. 

Borrowers   .... 
Books  borrowed  .  . 

Ill 
886 

132 
1,067 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,320 

146 
1,191 

137 
1,273 

During  the  past  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has  been 
granted  to  107  persons  who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  the  express 
purpose  of  study.  Such  special  investigators  are  always  welcome 
and  are  given  every  opportunity  to  use  the  Library  that  is  practicable ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Library  altogether  lacks  special 
rooms  and  conveniences  to  facilitate  study  of  this  kind,  a  need  that 
IS  more  urgently  felt  year  after  year.  These  guests  of  the  Library 
have  been  fewer  in  number  than  during  the  preceding  year  but  more 
than  in  any  other  previous  year. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  number  of  institutions  and  persons 
at  a  distance  that  have  applied  for  the  loan  of  books.  Whenever 
possible  without  injury  to  the  immediate  interests  of  Cambridge 
students  and  without  unwarranted  risk,  such  requests  are  cheerfully 
granted,  and  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  243  volumes  have  been 
sent  to  74  different  applicants  (including  thirty-three  colleges). 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  shows  a  slight  increase  over 
any  previous  year.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  on  every 
Sunday  in  term  time  (but  not  during  the  Christmas  and  spring 
recesses)  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SoaiuT  Un. 


SondAyo  open 
Usen    «   .  . 
ATenge    .  . 
ffil^ietlNo. . 


1801^08. 


37 

8,284 

88 

119 


180S-0S. 


37 

3,716 

100 

185 


l898-«4. 


87 

3,658 

99 

136 


1804-06. 


36 

3,634 

100 

131 


1805-06. 


24 
2,359 

98 
140 


1806-07. 


35 

5,010 

143 

227 


1807-08. 


35 

4,635 

132 

297 


AcPIW*^nP» 


85 

5,093 

145 

260 
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The  work  of  re-classification  has  been  steadily  continued  through* 
oat  the  year.  Mr.  Carney  reports  that  26,769  volumes  have  been 
pennanently  placed  in  the  stock  (8,391  added  to  classes  previously 
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•cranged  and  18,378  newly  claeaified^  makiqg  34S,|d69  so  pkeoi 
oat  of  the  volumeB  constitutiDg  the  Gore  Hal  /CoUeotioa.  The  nnmber 
of  newly  classified  books  falls  short  of  the  ooniber  reclassified  th» 
year  before  (25,034)  for  two  reasons  —  the  greater  difileulty  of  some 
of  the  subjects  classified,  such  as  the  Scandinavian;,  Minor  Romance^ 
Dutch  and  Ottoman  collections,  requiring  more  time  in  proportion  t» 
the  number  of  books  handled,  and  the  interraptions  in  Mr.  Carney's 
work  caused  by  the  redistribution  of  aboot  10,000  pamphlets  as 
described  earlier  in  this  report. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

NaTigation 308  vols.  Ottoman  Empire  and 

Botany 1,864    '^  the  Saatem  Qiies- 

Zoology 1,923     ''  tion 1,006  vitli. 

Natural  Ilistory    .   .       818     «^  JQducational  Report!  1,504     <^ 

Scandinavian  ....  1,736     *'  Economic  Period!- 

Dutch  and  Belgian  .       718     '<  calB  .......  1,044     «* 

Portuguese     ....       264     «  General  Periodicals .  7,847     *' 

Minor  Romance    .   .       801     "  ■■. 

18,878     ** 

Economics  including  about  6,500  volumeais  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  few  remaining  sections  of  science  will  be  immediatelj 
classified.  The  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  of  mediaeval 
and  modem  Greece  was  naturally  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  was  nearly  finished  at  the  «loae 
of  the  year.  The  ^'  Minor  Romance*'  section  above  includes  Proven^ 
9al,  Catalan,  and  Rhaeto-Romanic  literatures  and  Roumanian  histoiy 
and  literature. 

Our  general  scheme  of  classificatk>n  has  provided  for  bringing 
together  all  historical  and  descriptive  matter  (history,  biography, 
geography,  travel,  manners  and  customs)  of  each  country  side  by 
side  with  its  literature  instead  of  scattering  it  in  as  many  diifen^nt 
divisions  of  the  Library  as  is  done  in  the  systems  in  most  general  u^e* 
This  an*angement  has  been  found  eminently  useful  and  practienl. 
The  only  exceptions  so  far  made  have  been  (1)  in  the  Provencal, 
Catalan,  and  Rhaeto-Romanic  literatures,  the  corresponding  histori- 
cal  and  descriptive  works  being  with  France,  Spain  and  Switzerland 
respectively,  and  (2)  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  has  been  made  to  include  the  whole  Eastern  Question  and  all 
the  wars  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Turks  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  but  does  not  include  Turkish  literature  which  will  more 
natoraUy  attach  itself  to  other  Oriental  literatures.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ayer 
who  has  given  unstinted  care  and  interest  to  this  portion  of  tbeclaasi* 
§fiMtiau  Boakes  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Professors  Sheldoo  mi4 
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Grandgent.  f  or  suggestions  received  in  regard  to  tbe  treatment  of  the 
Bomanoe  section,  and  to  Asst.  Professor  Goc^idge  whose  personal 
interest  in  the  books  relating  to  Turkey  has  made  his  constant  advice 
and  watchfulness  very  helpful.  Mr.  Ayer,  who  since  joining  the 
Library /staff  in  August,  1896,  has  arranged  the  collection  of  Music 
and  musical  literature,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  collections, 
beside  the  Scandinavian,  Dutch  and  Belgian,  Portugese,  Minor 
Bomance,  and  Ottoman  collections  reported  this  year,  leaves  the 
Library  October  1  to  become  librarian  of  the  Brockton  Public  Library. 
The  reclassification  having  now  progressed  so  far,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  with  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  division. 

East  Stack. 

Txmr  Tluub.  Volumes. 
Britiflh  documento,  including  Journals  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  Parliamentary  papers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  the  regular  sessional  papers  from 

18dO  to  the  present  time 5,808 

Canadian  documents 731 

Chinese  docttm«nts 126 

State  and  city  docom^nU  of  the  United  States 8,803 

General  periodicals,  English,  French,  and  German  ....  6,489 

Moniteur,  Jo^raal  Offlciel,  and  Allgemieine  Zeitung    .   .   .  604 

17,011 
Pamphlets,  about  1,600  feet  of  shelving,  estimated  at.   .   .  t00,000 

SWDOVD  FLOOJk 

Language 9,629 

Classical  Philology 4,524 

Greek  Authors 8,286 

Latin  Authors 6,204 

Philological  periodicals 2,066 

Harrard  Collection  (for  general  use) 844 

Cataloguers'  reference  books 4,143 

35,196 
Tbibd  Floob. 

American  history 28,915 

American  literature 5,782 

34,697 
Fourth  Fioob. 

English  history 9,960 

English  literature 15,773 

25,733 
Futh  Floob. 

French  history  and  literature 16,497 

Gcnnma  history  and  literature 9,689 

26,186 
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Sixth  Floob.  Volumes. 

Slavic  collection  (history,  literatare,  etc.) 4,509 

Modem  Greek  collection 872 

Italian  collection 8,400 

Spanish  collection 2,755 

Portugaese  collection 278 

Minor  Romance  collection 398 

Dutch  and  Belgian  collection 901 

ScandinaTian  collection 2,524 

Judeo-Oennan  collection,  1,600  pamphlets  and 450 

Torkey  and  the  Eastern  Qnestion 1,086 

22,118 

8rAIltWATS  AMD  PASSAen. 

Cyclopaedias 950 

Angling 1,060 

Carlyle  bequest 469 

AUases 884 

8,318 
Maps 18,622  sheets. 

We^  Stack. 

FiBST  Floob. 
Harvard  University  collection  (printed  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  University,  its  departments  and 

officers) 8,084 

Harvard  University  archives  (principally  manuscript  mate- 
rial in  iron  cases) 784 

Directories 917 

Registers 855 

Newspapers  (beside  about  1,500  volumes  still  stored  in  the 

basement  of  Perkins  Hall 1,060 

Unclassified  books,  law,  medicine,  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  bibliography.  Oriental  history  and  literature, 
etc.  —  recent  accessions  (since  1877),  about  20,000; 
from  the  old  library  (before  1877)  about  60,000 ;  alto- 
gether estimated  at 80,000 

86,650 
Sboomd  Floob. 

Philosophy 7,987 

Sociology  (including  various  ^<  Social  Questions  '*)  .   .    .   .  2,868 

Economics,  estimated  at 6,600 

Educational  reports 1,555 

General  science 284 

Natural  history 868 

Zoology 1,923 

Botany 1,364 

Geology 1,217 

Mathematics 8,276 

Astronomy 1,258 

Navigation 808 
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Fhyricf 1,965 

Chemistry 1,866 

Engineering 1,411 

Unclasdfled  books,  accessions  since  1877,  estimated  al  .  .  10,000 

44^170 
Thibd  Floob. 

Folklore 8,016 

Emblems 207 

Archaeology 4,412 

Fine  Arts 6,660 

Music 4,797 

Learned  societies 6,667 

Scientific  periodicals 8,076 

Geographical  periodicals 1,467 

8i,181 

Reading-Boom^  Ddivery-Boamj  etc. 

Reference  books 4,142 

Bound  periodicals 8,276 

United  States  Documents 3,664 

In  locked  closeta 600 

11,681 

New  sbelving  for  newspapers  has  been  built  in  the  one  place  in  the 
basement  of  the  West  stack  not  already  occupied,  and  this  has  made 
it  possible  to  bring  back  to  the  Library  from  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  dormitories  where  they  had  been  stored  for  several  years  the 
volumes  of  the  precious  Ebeling  collection  of  early  American  news- 
pi^rs  and  a  few  other  sets  much  in  demand.  Some  1,500  volames 
however  still  remain  in  exile,  practically  withdrawn  from  use,  and 
subject  to  more  risk  of  injury  than  is  right,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  place  for  them  in  the  Library.  The  new  shelving  built  is  a 
simple  form  of  iron  frame  devised  by  Mr.  Garfield,  with  stationary 
wooden  shelves ;  the  cost  was  scarcely  greater  than  if  it  had  been 
built  entirely  of  wood.  The  newspaper  volumes  lie  on  their  sides 
instead  of  standing  like  other  books  on  edge,  a  position  which  is  sure 
to  strain  the  bindings  of  such  cumbersome  volumes. 

Ml*.  W.  D.  Goddard  who  has  given  about  half  his  time  through- 
out the  year  to  the  care  of  the  class-room  and  laboratory  libraries  has 
continued  in  charge  of  the  current  examination  of  the  shelves  in 
Gore  Hall.  Instead  of  going  through  the  library  little  by  little 
checking  off  the  books  by  the  shelf-list,  as  was  done  twice  over 
during  the  previous  year,  a  more  effectual  plan  for  maintaining 
the  shelves  in  good  order  has  been  pursued.  A  cursory  survey  of 
the  whole  stack  occupying  generally  four  afternoons  has  been  made 
monthly ;  this  has  sufficed  to  make  any  needed  redistribution  where 
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booke  were  becoming  crowded,  to  pick  out  books  that  were  ia  need 
of  repair,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  general  good  conditioo  of  the 
whole.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  books  has  been  made  three 
times,  twice  daring  the  winter  and  spring  to  correct  diBplaJcementa 
and  to  insure  every  book  then  on  the  shelves  being  in  its  right  place, 
and  a  third  time  in  the  early  summer  with  the  shelf-lists  in  hand,  the 
object  being  not  only  to  correct  displacements  but  to  note  all  books 
not  found  on  the  shelves,  which  the  shelf-list  calls  for.  These  are 
afterwards  looked  up  on  the  charging-cards  at  the  delivery  desk  and 
searched  for  on  the  cataloguers'  shelves  and  elsewhere.  Those  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  do  not  after  two  or 
three  months  turn  up  again  in  theu*  places,  are  reported  missing. 
Of  the  volumes  reported  missing  in  previous  years,  of  which  a 
careful  account  is  kept,  many  always  appear  unexpectedly  at  a 
subsequent  examination,  sometimes  after  an  interval  of  several 
years.  The  result  of  this  year's  examination,  was  the  correctioD 
of  272  displacements  (not  a  large  number  considering  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  access  to  the  shelves),  the  report  of  66  books  miss- 
ing, and  the  discovery  on  the  shelves  of  50  volumes  which  had  been 
reported  missing  in  previous  years.  Of  these  50  volumes,  30  had 
been  missing  a  year  or  less,  11  two  years,  5  three  years,  and  1 
each,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years.  Of  the  1,268  volumes  reported 
missing  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  526  have  been  recovered; 
A  table  showing  the  details  was  given  in  last  yearns  report  but  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Mr.  Goddard  leaves  the  Library  service  at 
the  close  of  the  year  and  takes  a  position  in  the  Copyright  Office  hi 
Washington. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table  :  — 


Cataxxmus  Wobk. 

UM-M. 

1M6-4W. 

180^-07. 

1807-M. 

*W^P*^Wf« 

Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .   .   . 
fbr  Departlneiits,  etc.  .   . 

6,850 
2,006 

7,6iS4 
2,666 

6,990 
2,320 

9,9T4 
3,026 

12,276 
2,067 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue    .   . 

10,866 
19,969 

10,282 
27,426 

IMIO 
21,262 

13,000 
25,095 

14,868 
22,996 

The  increased  number  of  titles  catalogued  for  the  College  Library 
is  in  part  dhe  to  the  large  number  of  pamphlets  (3,167)  for  which 
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only  a  single  oaid  bas  been  written  as  described  above,  but  this 
abbreviated  and-  therefore' more  rapid  work  Was  in  part  balanced  in 
the  pitivions  year  by  the  1,871^  titles  of  pamphlets  in  boand  volumes, 
wtiioh  were  also  catalogued'  in  a  briefer  way  than  in  the  case  of  books. 
The  extended  report  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian, 
covers  many  detfedlk  of  the  work  of  the  catalogue  staff  and  remains 
on  file  as  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  the  Library.  During, 
the  winter  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Orne,  Jr.,  the  Curator  of 
manoeeriptB  in  the  Semitfo  Museum,  were  secured  for  work  on  the 
oolleetlon  of  Arabic  booioGi  bought  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Toy, 
In  the  East.  'Bb,  Orne  wrote  out  translations  of  the  titles,  and  such 
other  information  about  the  books  and  authors  as  will  make  it 
onryr  tb  have  catalogue  c«rds  written  at  a  later  opportunity. 
Mr.  Orne  also  piepansd  for  this  Library  an  account  of  the  Semitic 
immaeeripts  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

'  The  number  of  asnstantis'  on  the  catalogue  stiiff  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  though  greater  l^an  at- the  beginning,  is  practically  the  same 
j»  iiwnip  thiee  years  ago,  while  its  present  efficiency  is  not  as  good 
j»  then  on  aooount  of  the  loss  in  the  meantime  of  several  cataloguers 
of  long  experience,  whoee  places  have  been  supplied  by  assistants  as 
yet  oompsratively  new  to  the  work.  This  condition  makes  the  prob^ 
Uttn  of  dealing  with  the  large  accessions  of  the  last  year  and  the 
]MN>bably  s^  laiger  accessions  of  the  coming  year  a  very  difficult 
one.  Mir.  Tillinghast  reports  at  the  close  of  the  year  5,323  titles  on 
lumd  not  recorded  in  tlie  general  catalogue,  an  increase  of  458  over 
the  number  uncatalogued  a  year  previous,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  this  number  does  not  include  the  Giimey  books  and  several 
o&er  large  gifts  received  Atte  in  the  year  which  had  not  reached 
tfie  hands  of  the  catalogue  department  when  his  report  was  made. 
Of  the  5,326  reported,  3,776  are  recent  gifts,  and  of  the  remaining 
1,547  acquired  by  purchase,  1,300  had  come  to  the  Library  since 
Jtauaryl,  1899,  yrfaich  shows  ^at  we  are  not  seriously  in  arrears  in 
TSgard'to  that  part  of  our  aeoessions  which  is  of  the  most  importance 
to  studento,  the^  part  bought  with  Library  funds.  Mr.  Tillinghast 
pointBiOiit  that  the  uncatalogued  books  on  hand  may  always  be 
gtoaped'  in  three  ^Eik'ly  well  distinguished  classes :  — 

(1)  The  ordinary  purchases  made  on  order,  and  needed  more  or 
Hm  mrgently  for  immediate  use.  With  these  belong  such  of  the  gifta 
aar  axe  of  current  interest  or  of  special  significance. 

(8):  Glfto  havtiq;  but  slight  value  as  far  as  immediate  usefulness 
goet^  Imt^TonBiderBd  necessary  for  a  great  library  to  keep,  if  only  as 
j^fltttterof' reeord.    These  are  (a)  books,  or  (b)  pamphleto. 
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(3)  Books  of  undoubted  value  and  of  great  interest  to  a  few  per- 
sons, but  of  comparatively  slight  general  interest.  Such  books 
whether  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase,  ordinarily  come  to  us  a 
considerable  number  at  a  time  and  relate  to  specific  subjects.  Such 
cases  in  recent  years  have  been  the  collections  of  Emblems  and 
Proverbs  given  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  the  hundred  volumes  on  the 
Jansenists  of  Utrecht  lately  bought,  and  the  books  on  Turkey  given 
by  Mr.  Coolidge. 

All  such  uncatalogued  books  are  recorded  as  soon  as  received,  on 
rough  temporary  slips,  for  the  benefit  primarily  of  the  Ordering 
Department,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  By  a  slight  change  in 
our  methods  the  treatment  of  these  books  will  be  made  more  syste- 
matic and  the  inconveniences  of  an  accumulation  of  uncatalogued 
books  be  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Books  of  the  first  class  can  be 
catalogued  with  all  necessary  promptness,  though  the  less  important 
often  have  to  stand  aside  for  those  needed  in  haste,  and  may  some- 
times remain  for  months  on  the  cataloguers'  shelves. 

Books  of  the  second  class  have  to  renounce  any  hope  of  prompt 
attention ;  the  best  we  can  do  with  them  is  to  store  them  on  special 
shelves,  number  them  temporarily  in  order  of  their  coming  and 
provide  them  with  book-plates  so  that  they  may  be  taken  out  when 
wanted,  and  write  for  each  book  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible 
a  single  card  to  be  inserted  in  the  ofiicial  catalogue  which  is  accessible 
to  the  staff.     Pamphlets  of  this  class  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

For  the  third  class  this  course  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
books  must  be  assigned  their  final  places  in  the  classified  collection 
so  that  students  who  are  interested  in  them  may  find  them  easily  on 
the  shelves,  but  inasmuch  as  these  books  are  thus  entered  in  all  detail 
on  the  shelf-list  (which  is  itself  a  form  of  subject  catalogue),  the  final 
complete  cataloguing  is  less  important  and  must  wait  like  that  of  the 
second  group,  provided  only  a  single  card  for  each  book  made  hastily 
from  the  title-page  is  put  into  the  official  catalogue,  while  under  the 
proper  general  heads  in  the  subject  catalogue  the  enquirer  is  warned 
that  additional  material  will  be  found  on  the  shelves. 

These  groups  (the  second  and  third)  of  ^'partially  catalogued" 
books  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  become  a  permanent  incubus. 
As  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  staff  will  permit,  two  or  more  persons 
must  be  assigned  to  this  work  and  continue  at  it  without  interruption 
and  without  being  called  off  by  the  demands  of  other  current  work. 
I  spoke  in  my  last  report  of  the  1,500  volumes  made  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  by  binding  up  pamphlets  together,  on 
the  cataloguing  of  which  a  beginning  was  made  that  summer,  but  I 
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regret  to  say  that  no  farther  progress  has  been  made,  and  these 
**  tract  volumes  "  still  remain  oneatalogued.  There  is  also  a  larg^ 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  catalogued  '^  short '%  that  is,  on 
author  cards  only,  many  years  ago  which  should  sometime  be  finished 
op.  I  see  no  immediate  prospei^t  of  being  able  to  take  up  any  of 
this  work.  Even  if  we  could  increase  our  staff,  we  have  no  suitable 
place  in  which  the  additional  members  could  work.  The  need  of  an 
increase  in  the  Library  building  is  again  evident  from  this  point  of 
view. 

Cooperative  work  with  other  libraries  in  cataloguing  the  articles 
in  many  serial  publications  has  continued  on  the  same  lines  as 
described  in  last  year's  report.  The  list  of  publications  to  be  ana- 
lysed was  increased  in  January  by  about  sixty,  but  fourteen  were 
dropped  which  it  was  found  not  worth  while  to  continue.  The 
number  of  titles  received  during  the  year  was  2,791,  of  which  this 
Library  has  contributed  the  cataloguing  of  569.  For  the  present 
the  cards,  amounting  to  about  8,000  for  both  author  and  subject 
entries,  have  been  kept  in  drawers  of  their  own.  The  question  must 
soon  be  decided  whether  they  should  remain  separate  or  should  be 
Incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  catalogue. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  references  to  the  more 
important  obituary  notices  that  come  under  our  observation.  This 
IS  done  by  means  of  cards  specially  prepared  with  printed  headings 
upon  which  the  name,  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  references  to 
periodicals  may  be  conveniently  noted ;  the  cards  are  then  inserted 
in  the  card  catalogue  in  alphabetical  order  among  other  cards.  Such 
notices  are  often  diflicult  to  come  across  when  wanted,  and  this  seems 
to  be  an  easy  way  of  preserving  a  record  of  them  with  very  slight 
labor.  Notes  of  the  same  kind  made  some  years  ago  are  being 
copied  on  the  same  special  cards,  and  are  also  then  distributed  in 
the  catalogue. 

ORDERING   DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  fortunate  increase  in  our  income  from  book-funds  is  due  in 
part  to  Mrs.  Philips's  gift  of  the  Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor  Fund  for 
English  literature,  but  mainly  to  the  assignment  by  the  Corporation 
of  $100,000  of  the  Pierce  Fund  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  to  an 
Increase  in  the  general  rate  of  interest.  To  the  last  circumstance  is 
also  due  the  unexpectedly  large  balance  carried  forward  of  over 
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1898-04. 

18B4-05. 

ltt6-«e. 

1  loB^^V'* 

1  From  book  Funds^  — 

Bmlance  from  previooa  jetr 
Income  of  the  year .... 

Total  EYailable    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  giffea,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Receiyed  during  the  year  . 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$8,288 
15,953 

$8,509 
14,916 

•4,181 
15,189 

i 

!«2,a$* 

13,991 

1 

$8,308 
18,010 

$787 
18,806 

18,241 
14,738 

18,425 
14,294 

19,820 
16,456 

16,855 

15,818 
14,576 

19,043 

14,^010 

8,500 

1,114 
446 

4,181 

1,184 
584 

8,864 

1,396 
2,958 

2,808 

1,805 
849 

787 

1,176 
506 

6,083 

839 
8,906 

1,560 
876 

1,718 
822 

4,854 
3,149 

1,554 
878 

1,688 
843 

4,745 
1,805 

1,184 

1,396 

1,205 

1,176 

839 

8,940 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .   . 

Total 

$15,108 
4,355 

$14,616 
5,028 

$19,605 
5,184 

r 

$14,980 
4,070 

$15,419 
5,322 

$15,816 
8,8fi9 

$19,468 

$19,644 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$80,741 

$19,684 

$5,000.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  since  an  unnsaally 
large  number  of  books  were  received  in  the  summer,  the  bills  for 
which  could  not  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  this 
balance  should  be  reduced  bj  about  $1,500,  the  amount  of  these 
bills.  Probably  the  Library's  estimate  of  orders  sent  was  unneces* 
sarily  cautious,  as  was  the  Treasurer's  estimate  of  expected  income^ 
but  the  $14,000  actually  spent,  plus  the  $1,500  of  bills  carried  over, 
is  not  far  below  the  $16,000  which  we  thought  we  had  to  spend.  A 
balance  a  good  deal  larger  than  what  we  carried  forward  last  year 
($787)  is  desirable  as  a  protection  against  inequalities  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  the  possibility  of  increase  in  several  of  the  items 
of  the  annual  appropriation  resulting  from  the  present  condition  will 
be  welcomed  by  many  of  the  professors  who  have  long  considered 
the  sums  appropriated  to  their  use  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  their 
departments,  t 

Although  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Library  is  for  enlargement 
of  its  building,  yet  the  establishment  of  permanent  funds  for  the 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $1 1,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 

t  The  amount  of  the  present  balance  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Library 
Oomicil  to  appropriate  $8,000  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Biant  libnury,  aa 
acooont  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  give  in  my  next  report. 
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purchase  of  books  in  special  fields  is  always  welcome,  and  will 
always  be  a  favorite  form  of  benefaction,  as  it  associates  the 
donor's  name  so  intimately  and  so  pleasantly  with  the  daily  qse 
of  the  Library,  and  at  the  same  time  assures  continuous  emich- 
ment  of  the  Library  in  a  single  specified  direction.  Among  the 
subjects  already  provided  for  in  this  way  are  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Arabic  literature  (by  the  Constantius  and  Salisbury  funds), 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology  (by  the  Homer  and  Wolcott 
funds),  Politics  and  Fine  Arts  (by  the  Sumner  bequest),  Math- 
matics,  Astronomy,  and  Natural  Philosophy  (by  the  Fairar  and 
Haven  bequests), .  ^^  Intellectual  and  Moral  Sciences"  (by  the 
Walker  bequest),  Spanish  history  and  literature  (by  the  Sales  be- 
quest), and  English  literature  (by  the  Taylor  fund  just  received). 
All  the  other  modem  literatures,  all  departments  of  science  except 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  and  American  history,  Ethnology,  Folklore, 
Music,  and  Sanskrit  among  other  subjects  await  endowment. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


Work  or  Ordbrovo  Dxpabtiixht. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .  .  . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Library    .... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost   ..... 

Shipments  receiyed  from  abroad  .   . 
*No.  of  Tols.  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1804-05. 


7,820 
2,213 
5,609 

$12,445 

8,240 

15,685 

27 

5,203 

11,873 


1805-06. 


5,744 
1,363 
3,798 

$9,223 

4,556 

13,779 

28 

5,854 

12,811 


1806-07. 


4,152 

964 

3,016 

$5,970 
3,245 
9,215 

22 

3,531 

13,475 


1807-08.  ,  1806-00. 

I 


6,687 
1,888 
3,746 

$6,765 

3,306 

10,071 

81 

4,385 

14,011 


7,049 
1,712 
5,010 

$9,510 

1,942 

11,452 

39 

6,045 

19,544 


The  books  bought  at  the  Schefer  sale,  though  received  as  gifts,  are 
included  under  *'  orders  forwarded  "  in  the  above  table,  inasmuch  as 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  purchase  fell  upou  the  Ordering 
I>epartment. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  year  all  our  im))ortations  from  abroad  have 
oome  through  the  American  Express  Company  instead  of  by  ordinary 
freight  as  previously.  The  terms  made  by  the  express  company  are 
•uch  that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  import  our  books  in  smaller  lots, 

*  Szclnding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
t  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  216. 
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and  at  correspondingly  more  frequent  intervals,  without  increased 
cost. 

Mr.  Potter  was  in  England  for  three  months  in  the  summer  on 
leave  of  absence,  and,  while  in  London,  was  able  to  secure  many 
books  for  which  we  had  had  orders  long  outstanding  with  our  regular 
agent.  He  also  picked  up  for  the  English  department  about  eighty 
early  quarto  editions  of  the  seventeenth  century  English  dramatists, 
a  class  of  books  for  which  we  have  been  spending  a  small  sum  annu- 
ally for  some  years.  Other  special  purchases  of  the  year  have  been : 
about  eighty  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  state  constitutional  con- 
ventions, which  brings  our  collection  of  these  documents  up  to  about 
200  volumes ;  an  extensive  collection  of  Dreyfus  literature ;  a  special 
purchase  of  Scandinavian  books  for  which  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented  itself ;  a  collection  of  100  volumes  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Jansenists  in  Utrecht ;  44  volumes  of  the  works  of  mediaeval 
Latin  authors;  and  about  100  volumes  of  English  periodicals  to 
complete  imperfect  sets.  A  copy  of  Increase  Mather's  Solemn 
advice  to  young  men,  1695,  published  during  the  author's  presidency 
of  the  College,  was  offered  to  us,  and  as  it  could  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price  and  no  other  copy  is  certainly  known  to  exist,  it  was 
thought  best  to  secure  it  for  the  College  Library,  although  we  do  not 
generally  feel  justified  in  buying  books  of  simply  bibliographical  or 
personal  interest.  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  from  some  special 
source  purchases  of  this  kind  could  from  time  to  time  properly  be 
made. 

During  Mr.  Potter's  absence  the  work  of  the  Ordering  Department 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts,  who  has  been  employed  on  the 
Library  staff  since  1893,  and  has  now  received  from  the  Corporation 
a  permanent  appointment. 

THE    ARCHIVES    AND    HARVARD    COLLECTION. 

Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University 
Records,  reports  in  regard  to  the  two  collections  under  his  charge 
that  the  University  Archives,  comprising  in  the  main  manuscript 
material,  such  as  records  and  correspondence  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  now  contain  575  volumes  and  209  boxes 
and  bundles,  and  that  the  Harvard  University  Collection,  made  up 
of  the  publications  of  the  University  and  its  departments  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  material  illustrating  Harvard  history  and  life,  now 
numbers  2664  volumes  and  370  boxes  and  bundles.  Among  the 
archives  should  be  found  the  original  manuscripts  of  all  essays  for 
which  prizes  are  awarded,  the  theses  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
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degrees,  and  the  ^'  parts''  of  the  Commencement  speakers.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  former  years  in  getting  possession 
of  these  papers  and  the  file  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  under  the 
present  rules  theses  and  prize  papers  are  fairly  sure  of  finding  their 
way  to  the  Library,  theses  being  deposited  necessarily  in  the  College 
office,  and  prize  money  not  being  paid  over  by  the  Bursar  until  the 
winner  presents  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Brown  that  his  paper  has  been 
deposited.  Commencement  parts,  however,  we  have  no  hold  upon, 
and  some  further  provision  is  needed  to  insure  their  being  transmitted 
to  the  archives. 

The  Harvard  University  Collection  requiring  to  have  its  shelf -Ust 
rewritten,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
changes  of  arrangement.  The  space  now  available  for  this  collec- 
tion is  already  crowded  and  very  inconveniently  disposed.  Both 
collections  should  be  shelved  in  a  room  of  their  own,  which  should 
at  the  same  time  be  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Keeper.  At  present  the 
archives  are  in  a  series  of  iron  cases  at  one  end  of  the  west  stack, 
the  book  collection  is  in  the  last  row  at  the  other  end  of  the  stack 
with  shelving  running  up  to  a  height  of  nine  and  a  half  feet,  while  the 
Deputy  Keeper's  table  is  in  a  crowded  comer  of  another  fioor,  equally 
distant  from  both  the  collections  under  his  charge. 

In  regard  to  his  other  duties  Mr.  Brown  reports  as  follows: 
* 'Apart  from  the  care  of  his  two  collections,  the  securing  and  enter- 
ing of  accessions,  and  the  routine  correspondence,  the  Deputy  Keeper 
has  had  to  give  much  of  his  time  to  several  important  subjects 
requiring  considerable  research. 

'*  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  record  of  the 
services  of  Harvard  men  in  the  war  with  Spain.  In  prosecuting  the 
inquiry  it  was  necessary  to  handle  a  great  mass  of  correspondence. 
More  than  a  thousand  letters,  reports,  etc.,  have  been  received, 
mounted,  and  digested.  No  fund  has  been  placed  at  the  writer's 
disposal,  and  he  has  been  expected  to  confine  himself  to  such  methods 
of  investigation  as  would  involve  no  considerable  expense.  Results 
of  his  investigation  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates  Magazine,  in  the  President's  Report  for  1897-98,  and 
elsewhere.  He  still  occasionally  obtains  fresh  information ;  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  any  time  that  such  an 
inquiry  is  completed.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  enlistment  and  re-enlistment  of  various  Harvard  men 
for  service  there  render  it  inexpedient  to  present  any  official  record 
for  some  time  to  come.  For  help  rendered  in  this  task  grateful 
acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
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to  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  (H.  U.  1857),  to  the  editors  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduates'  Magazine  and  the  Harvard  Crimson,  to  Mr.  James 
A.  Noyes,  Editor  of  the  Quinqaennial  Catalogue,  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  classes  and  Harvard  clubs,  and  to  many  others, 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  whose  names  cannot  be  set  down. 

^^  Another  inquiry  of  interest  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoar,  attorney  for  the  College  in  its  suit  against  the  City 
of  Cambridge  for  the  return  of  4;axes  on  certain  buildings.  The 
investigation  covered  the  usage  of  Harvard  College  from  its  founding, 
of  the  English  universities,  and  the  French  lyc^es,  in  the  matter  of 
housing  officers  and  feeding  students. 

*'  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Catalogue  the  writer 
has  prepared  a  summary  list  of  the  publications  of  Hai-vard  Uni- 
versity since  its  foundation ;  it  will  be  published  in  connection  with 
the  American  Catalogue.  He  has  also  edited  for  the  Harvard 
Memorial  Society  an  official  guide  to  the  University.  This  work, 
however,  was  done  out  of  office  hours. 

^'  In  general,  the  Deputy  Keeper  is  now  required  to  give  fully  half 
his  time  to  researches  and  reports  on  various  questions  submitted 
to  him  by  University  officers  and  others.  He  has,  in  consequence, 
been  obliged  occasionally  to  ask  for  help  on  the  simple  routine  work 
of  his  department.  It  seems  likely  that  the  demand  on  him  for  such 
services  will  increase,  rather  than  diminish." 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian, 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THK  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  on  th^ 
Library,  covering  the  year  1899-1900. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  brings  home  even  more  forcibly 
than  ever  before  the  pressing  need  of  a  larger  and  better  biiiMing 
for  the  Libniry.  In  the  divisions  recently  classified,  it  U  true,  there 
are  still  empty  shelves  and  parts  of  shelves  to  receive  new  acces- 
sions; the  older  portions  are,  however,  in  many  cases  seriously 
crowded,  but  there  remains  so  little  fi-ee  space  that  expansion  of 
these  portions  must  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  The  lack  of 
tree  space  also  made  diflScult  the  handling  of  the  large  gifts  received 
daring  the  year,  for  these  gifts  have  to  be  provide<l  with  temporary 
shelf-room  while  they  are  being  prepared  for  their  permanent  p'aces. 
Pbf  tiie  same  reason  the  reclasiriflcation  of  the  still  unclassified 
pottioDB  of  the  Library  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Reclassificatioil 
aecessarfly  means  expansion,  because,  with  new  books  constantly 
coming  in  to  be  intercalated  at  every  point,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
empty  space  must  be  left  all  along  the  line  so  as  to  avoid  constarit 
shifting,  or  at  least  so  as  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  such  shifting 
as  is  nequired. 

The  present  cataloguing  staff  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  current 
receipt  of  books  and  do  careful  and  scholarly  work,  but  the  staff 
cannot  be  enlarged  because  there  is  no  room  where  more  workers 
can  be  seated,  and  many  of  those  now  working  for  us  have  to  submit 
to  unsuitable  conditions  of  light,  heat,  and  air.  An  enlargement  of 
the  staff  being  impossible,  we  have  to  i-esort  to  temporary  exi)edients 
and  short  cuts  in  our  work  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  books  we 
receive.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  last  ropoit  and  in  an 
article  in  the  OraducUet^  Magazine  for  December,  1899,  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present  building  in  other  respects,  —  the  absence 
of  convenient  places  for  the  use  of  professors  or  advanced  students, 
of  rooms  to  which  small  classes  might  be  brought  which  need  to 
handle  library  material,  a  room  for  the  study  of  maps,  a  room  for 
the  archivea  of  the  University  and  for  the  collections  illustrating  its 
htetory,  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of  interesting  books  and  mana- 
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Bcripts,  and  snpplementary  reading  and  seminary  rooms  for  the 
class-room  collections  now  scattered  in  different  buildings,  though 
administered  by  the  College  Library. 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  necessity,  I  do  not  and  have  not  urged  upon 
the  Corporation  that  it  should  erect  a  new  library  building  or  enlarge 
the  present  one  out  of  unrestricted  funds  now  in  its  hands.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that,  if  such  funds  exist,  their  income  is  doubtless 
needed  for  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  Corporation  compelled  to  depend  on  these  resources  in  taking 
the  next  great  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the  Library.  The 
cost  of  construction  of  the  present  building  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  met  almost  entirely  from  such  unrestricted  lands.  Built  in 
1888  from  the  Christopher  Gore  bequest,  which  had  been  received 
in  1829  and  which  the  Corporation  had  hoped  to  keep  as  an  income- 
yielding  fund,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  eastern  wing  in 
1877  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  a  sum  likewise  withdrawn  from  income- 
bearing  sources,  while  in  1896  the  expense  of  remodelling  the  old 
building  ($52,000)  was,  with  the  exception  of  about  $16,000  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  a  new  reading-room,  and  of  $7,500  drawn 
from  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund,  again  defrayed  by  the  Corporation. 
In  each  case  the  Corporation  limited  its  expenditure  to  the  lowest 
possible  sum  that  would  secure  in  a  fair  degree  the  improvements 
needed,  and,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  funds  committed  to  it, 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Such  conditions  require  that  a  fairly  adequate 
result  shall  be  reached  at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  and  forbid 
the  attempt  to  secure  the  best  possible  result  by  the  judicious  use  of 
ample  means.  The  next  great  improvements  in  our  Library  should 
be  carried  out  under  conditions  that  allow  the  latter  object  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  this  can  only  come  to  pass  through  private  generosity. 

I  should  regret  to  see  any  wasteful  expenditure  on  a  building  for 
the  Harvard  Library,  but  when  enlargement  comes,  I  want  to  see  a 
building  as  perfectly  equipped  as  possible  for  convenient  use  and 
efficient  administration,  and  also  of  such  architectural  dignity  as  will 
make  it  an  inspiration  and  delight  to  all  who  use  it.  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Dartmouth,  and  Bowdoin  have  all 
erected  within  recent  years  commodious  and  well  planned  library 
buildings,  and  in  every  case  the  building  has  been  the  gift  of  a 
private  person.  The  opportunity  is  still  open  for  some  one  to  do 
the  same  great  service  for  Harvard. 

In  the  mean  time  we  ought  to  consider  what  expedients  can  be 
devised  to  meet  our  immediate  necessities,  for  they  are  likely  to 
require  relief  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.     I  pointed  out  in  my 
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last  report  that  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  sixth  floor  of  the  East 
stack  was  possible,  giving  shelf -room  for  3,800  volumes,  and  that  a 
seventh  floor  could  be  constructed  over  a  part  of  the  sixth  floor  and 
immediately  under  the  roof.  The  former  plan  gives  so  little  relief 
and  gives  it  in  such  a  form  (separated  blocks  of  shelves  in  the  midst 
of  other  shelving  not  jet  itself  seriously  crowded)  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  the  expense  at  pi'esent ;  the  latter  would  give  new  space  for 
about  15,000  volumes,  and  that  number  of  less  used  books  could  be 
transferred  from  other  parts  of  the  library  and  thus  make  room  for 
reclassification,  but  the  new  shelves  being  under  the  roof  and  directly 
below  a  glass  skylight  would  be  extremely  hot  and  really  unfit  places 
for  either  books  or  men. 

Three  other  general  methods  of  relief  suggest  themselves.  The 
most  obvious  is  to  transfer  to  the  several  department  libraries  all 
books  relating  to  the  specialties  of  those  departments,  to  send  what 
law  we  have  to  the  Law  School,  theology  to  the  Divinity  School, 
medicine  to  the  Medical  School  or  the  Boston  Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation, geology  and  zodlogy  to  the  University  Museum,  anthropology 
and  ethnology  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  botany  to  the  Herbarium, 
astronomy  to  the  Observatory,  engineering  to  the  Scientific  School, 
architecture  and  landscape  design  to  the  new  architectural  building ; 
and  claimants  for  other  sections  would  doubtless  spring  up  if  the 
process  were  once  begun.  This  would  place  us  immediately  on  the 
basis  of  a  well  developed  departmental  library  system  and  would 
commit  the  Library  to  an  entirely  different  policy  from  what  it  has 
pursued  hitherto.  It  would  leave  in  the  central  library  a  fragmentary 
and  one-sided  collection  of  books,  fairly  rounded  out  probably  in  the 
fields  of  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  economics,  but  confined 
on  the  scientific  side  to  a  few  books  of  reference,  popular  treatises 
and  old  text- books,  and  perhaps  other  works  having  little  present 
interest.  In  the  opinion  of  some  this  is  the  ideal  condition  for  a 
University  Library,  but  such  a  change  would  be  little  short  of  a 
revolution  for  this  Library.  As  the  subject  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  my  first  report,  I  will  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to  point 
out  that  the  transfer  of  books  to  the  departments,  adopted  now 
as  a  measure  of  relief  on  account  of  our  crowded  condition,  would 
be  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  character  of  which  should  not  pass 
unobserved. 

Another  method  of  securing  shelf -room  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  every  large  library  contains  many  useless  books  and  many  books 
having  only  a  very  slight  or  a  very  remote  use.  It  is  accordingly 
BometimeB  pr<q>08ed  that  the  useless  books,  and  even  those  of  doubt- 
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ixd  utility,  should  be  resolutely  weeded  out  from  time  to  time,  leaving 
those  whieh  may  be  thought  to  possess  some  real  current  or  future 
value.  Suitable  as  it  might  be  for  a  small  library,  situated  within 
easy  distance  of  larger  neighbors,  to  limit  its  collections  in  this  way 
and  even  to  confine  itself  to  books  of  strictly  current  interest,  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan  applied  to  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  greatest  depositories  of  the  country  are  evident.  The 
expense  of  the  process  of  withdrawal  would  itself  be  burdensome, 
while  the  labor  involved  on  the  part  of  those  whose  expert  advice 
would  have  to  be  sought  in  order  to  make  the  selection  a  reasonably 
wise  one  would  be  very  great.  And  after  all,  no  matter  how  great 
the  care  bestowed,  or  how  many  the  experts  consulted,  the  selection 
could  not  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Probably  we  cannot  choose  more 
wisely  for  our  successors  of  another  century  than  would  our  predeces- 
sors of  the  last  century  have  been  able  to  choose  for  us.  In  one 
respect,  it  is  true,  we  have  to  choose,  namely  in  deciding  beforehand 
what  to  buy  and  what  to  accept  as  gifts,  thus  determining  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  collections  may  most  profitably  increase.  But  what 
the  Library  once  receives  and  incorporates  in  its  collection,  that  it 
becomes  responsible  for,  and  should  preserve  for  future  reference, 
since  there  is  scarcely  a  book  or  a  printed  sheet  that  does  not  record 
some  fact  or  aspect  of  current  life,  and  hence  possesses  its  own 
special  interest  to  the  student  of  human  affairs. 

It  remains  true  nevertheless  that  every  old  library  contains  an 
increasing  amount  of  what  might  be  called  ''dead  wood,"  which 
impedes  the  progress  of  the  student  as  the  dead  branches  in  a  pine 
forest  block  the  way  of  the  walker,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  time 
such  dead  wood  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  and  stored  away  at  one 
side,  making  a  library  ''wood  pile"  which  can  be  looked  over  and 
drawn  upon  when  necessary,  but  will  not  constantly  cumber  the 
ground. 

This  suggests  a  third  measure  of  present  relief,  namely  to  transfer 
temporarily  to  some  other  building  certain  classes  of  little  used  books 
and  the  dead  portions  of  such  other  classes  as  are  most  crowded. 
This  would  give  room  for  the  reclassification  of  those  branches  not 
already  classified  and  would  keep  for  the  time  within  their  present 
limits  the  classes  most  congested.  Such  a  course  is  not  free  from 
objection,  but  the  books  removed  would  still  be  accessible  if  needed, 
and  errors  of  judgment  in  the  separation  would  not  be  so  serious  as 
if  the  books  taken  out  were  permanently  alienated  from  the  Library. 
This  seems  to  me  the  most  practicable  relief  measure  for  us  to  adopt 
if  we  are  forced  by  lack  of  shelf-room  to  take  some  action.     The 
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moBt  desirable  location  for  such  a  deposit  would  probably  be  the 
basement  of  the  new  architectural  building,  if  any  space  could  be 
assigned  to  this  use ;  and  if  space  can  be  had  there  I  should  recom- 
mend the  removal  to  the  same  place  of  the  1,500  volumes  of  news- 
papers which  still  remain  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall. 

In  Pebruary  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  I 
sent  a  circular  to  all  oflScers  of  the  University  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  representative  undergraduates  asking  them  to  keep  during  the 
month  of  March  a  careful  detailed  record  of  their  daily  life,  the 
object  being  to  bring  together  the  materials  for  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  life  of  the  College  community  at  the  present  day  in 
all  its  various  aspects  and  relations.  The  proposition  was  cordially 
received  by  almost  all  the  persons  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent,  and 
the  task  (no  light  one  for  men  whose  days  are  so  full)  was  accom- 
plished by  some  in  very  generous  detail,  by  others  in  a  more  sum- 
mary fashion,  while  many  naturally  found  it  beyond  their  strength. 
I  have,  however,  received  about  seventy  journals  for  the  month  and 
these  will  shortly  be  deposited  in  a  strong  chest  and  sealed;  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  opened  for  sixty  years,  but  indivi- 
dual records  may  be  examined  after  twenty-five  years,  if  the  writers 
have  died,  and  the  journals  are  desired  for  biographical  reference. 
The  English  instructors  whose  classes  write  daily  or  weekly  themes 
kindly  took  up  the  idea  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  month 
required  their  students  to  write  an  account  of  their  doings  during 
the  day  or  week  just  passed,  and  these  papers,  several  hundred  in 
number,  will  add  to  the  detail  of  the  picture.  I  also  asked  for 
contributions  of  photographs  to  be  put  away  with  the  journals,  and 
the  Camera  Club  cooperated  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  collections 
contributed.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Swift  of  the 
Class  of  1901,  President  of  the  Camera  Club,  who  sent  in  a  collection 
of  some  150  admirable  photographs  of  his  own  taking,  illustrating 
many  aspects  of  college  life  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  College  buildings, 
and  to  Mr.  Julian  Burroughs  of  the  Class  of  1903,  who  contributed 
many  others,  especially  interiors  of  students'  rooms. 

A  good  number  of  these  will  be  deposited  with  the  journals ;  the 
rest  1  propose  to  make  the  nucleus  of  a  pictorial  collection  illustrating 
the  topography  of  the  College  and  its  manners  and  customs  at  all 
times.  To  this  end  I  have  asked  the  cooperation  of  all  officers  and 
students  who  use  a  camera,  and  shall  try  to  obtain  also  the  help  of 
graduates.  I  also  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Camera  Club  in 
keeping  the  collection  complete  and  making  it  reflect  every  change 
in  the  oonditionB  of  the  College  Yard  and  its  surroundings. 
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No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibliographical  Contribntions  have  been 
issued  during  the  year,  but  two  are  in  preparation.  We  did,  however, 
print,  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution,  a  few  copies  of  a  list  of  the 
Newdigate  Prize  poems  given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Lothrop. 
We  have  also  printed  a  supplement  to  the  Index  to  the  Subject 
Catalogue  which  was  completed  in  1891.  This  Supplement  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty-nine  pages  and  contains  about  2,500  headings, 
representing  perhaps  2,000  new  subdivisions  introduced  into  the 
subject  catalogue  in  the  last  nine  years,  as  required  by  the  current 
work  of  the  cataloguing  staff. 

In  February  the  discovery  was  made  that  many  old  books  had 
been  mutilated  by  having  the  front  cover  cut  off,  the  object  being  to 
secure  the  book-plate  pasted  on  its  inner  surface.  These  book-plates, 
having  been  engraved  as  early  as  1765  and  not  being  now  in  use, 
have  unfortunately  become  precious  in  the  eyes  of  book-plate  collec- 
tors, so  that  the  books  which  bear  them  are  tempting  morsels  to  an 
unscrupulous  person  who  knows  their  value.  Inquiry  among  collec-  ' 
tors  of  book-plates  soon  directed  suspicion  toward  Dr.  Charles  £. 
Cameron,  of  Boston,  a  Canadian  physician,  through  whose  hands,  it 
was  afterwards  learned,  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  plates  had  lately 
passed.  Evidence  sufficient  to  justify  Dr.  Cameron's  arrest  was 
procured,  and  he  was  arrested  on  March  15,  and  was  held  for  the 
Grand  Jury.  When  his  case  came  before  the  Court,  Dr.  Cameron 
pleaded  guilty,  but  his  sentence  was  postponed  until  autumn  in  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  what  restitution  he  can  to  the 
Library  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  plates.  About 
220  plates  were  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Library,  and  of 
these  84  have  been  returned  by  the  persons  who  bought  them  of  Dr. 
Cameron,  all  but  one  or  two  of  whom  have  responded  to  my  inquiries 
with  the  utmost  readiness  and  of  their  own  accord  have  restored  what 
plates  they  had  without  asking  for  compensation.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  Dr.  Cameron  will  make  good  their  loss  by  repaying  to 
these  gentlemen  the  sums  he  had  received  from  them.  Twenty-two 
other  plates  have  been  returned  by  Dr.  Cameron  and  ten  more  are 
expected  from  another  purchaser.* 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  both  of  the  Gore  Hall  collection  and  of  the  several  * 
department  libraries  are  shown  in  the  following  table.     The  figures 
given  for  the  total  in  Grore  Hall  are  probably  in  excess  of  the  fact  as 
has  been  pointed  out  before,  but  the  extent  of  the  inaccuracy  cannot 

*  Since  writing  the  above  seventy  additionml  plates  have  been  returned  by 
I>r.  Cameron. 
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be  readily  determined  until  the  unclassified  portions  of  the  Library 
have  been  rearranged. 
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Qore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zodlogy 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Dental  School 

Laboratory  and  Class-room  Libranes     .    .    . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and 
Department  Libraries 

Total 


Volumes 
Added. 


PreHcnt  extent  in 


Volumes. 


19,721 

398,000 

6,209 

56,621 

202 

4,746 

579 

:W,023 

39 

2,279 

252 

32,467 

281 

9,716 

90 

7,655 

70 

4,100 

84 

2,210 

085 

7,408 

200 

493 

1,370 

21,232 

Pamphlets. 


29,788 


162 


29,626 


386,000 

6,606 

859 

6,832 

•       ■ 

24,346 
14,949 

6,647 
10,650 

2,572 


576,950 


458,361 


Of  the  19,721  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  6,774 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,078  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  509  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  11,360  volumes,  were  received  by  gift.  The  last  number 
exceeds  the  highest  previous  record  by  nearly  4,000.  The  total  acces- 
sions to  Gore  Hall  exceed  last  year's  accessions  by  over  4,500 ;  and  are 
almost  double  the  average  increase  (10,731)  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

By  far  the  most  important  addition  of  the  year  has  been  the  Riant 
library,  which  we  owe  to  Professor  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge's  interest 
in  the  history  of  Turkey  and  the  Latin  East,  and  to  his  own  gener- 
osity and  that  of  his  father,  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Boston, 
in  giving  the  larger  part  of  the  money  needed  to  make  the  purchase. 

Count  Paul  Riant,  who  died  in  December,  1888,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  East,  the 
Crusades,  and  the  traces  left  by  the  Crusaders  in  Constantinople  and 
Palestine.  The  foremost  European  scholar  in  this  field,  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres 
in  1880  on  account  of  his  services  to  historical  study  as  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  ^^  Soci^t^  de  TOrient  Latin,"  and  because  of  the 
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value  and  originality  of  his  published  investigations,  especially  his 
''  Exuviae  sacrae  constantinopolitanae  "  which  traces  the  fate  of  the 
treasures  brought  away  from  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders. 

'^  Equipped  with  a  thorough  classical  education  and  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  printed  sources,  he  possessed  also  a  fine 
critical  sense,  a  rare  sagacity,  and  an  indefatigable  perseverance." 
Ill  health  prevented  his  working  in  Pai'is,  but  at  his  country  place  in 
Vorpilli^re,  Valais,  by  means  of  ample  resources  and  unflagging  zeal, 
he  brought  together  the  great  library  which  is  no  doubt  the  richest 
special  collection  in  existence  devoted  to  this  subject.  One  section 
of  the  library  related  to  Scandinavian  subjects  and  this  was  acquired 
some  years  ago  by  Yale  University.  The  other  and  larger  portion  is 
that  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  this  Library.  No  detailed 
description  can  be  given  here,  but  the  wealth  of  its  material  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  following  sections :  Crusades,  476 
numbers  ;  Wars  against  Turkey ,  319  numbers ;  Military  and  Religious 
Orders,  224  numbers;  History  (largely  chronicles,  sources,  etc.), 
1003  numbers ;  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  503  numbers ;  Theol- 
ogy (including  relics  of  Christ,  worahip  of  the  Virgin,  pilgrimages, 
relics  of  the  Saints,  etc.),  526  numbers;  Ek^lesiastical  history,  391 
numbers;  Literary  history  and  bibliography,  1016  numbers.  Under 
many  numbers  from  three  to  fifteen  different  works  are  included, 
which  raises  the  number  of  volumes  relating  to  the  different  subjects 
much  above  the  figures  given.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  books  that  the  Library  has  ever  received, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ebeling  library  of  American  history 
received  in  1818  from  Israel  Thorndike. 

The  price  asked  for  the  collection  was  70,000  francs,  but  after 
deducting  the  value  of  the  duplicates  already  owned  by  the  Library, 
most  of  which  were  left  in  Paris  to  be  sold,  among  them  being  a 
number  of  valuable  sets,  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  freight  from 
Paris  to  Boston  ($335)  proved  to  be  $10,735.  Of  this  sum  the 
Library  contributed  $2,010  from  its  book  funds,  Mr.  J.  Harvey 
Treat,- of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  whom  the  Library  has  already  been 
indebted  in  other  years  for  generous  gifts,  gave  $800  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  theological  section  of  the  library,  and  the  Divinity  School 
Library  added  $600  to  provide  for  the  section  devoted  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  subjects  of  secondary  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  historian  of  the  Latin  East,  while  $75  paid  for  certain  books 
desired  for  some  of  the  class-room  libraries.  The  balance,  $7,250, 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Coolidge  and  Professor  Coolidge,  includ- 
ing in  this  sum  the  unexpended  portion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Coolidge's  gift  of 
the  previous  year,  which  had  been  intended  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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The  library  as  it  reaches  us  numbers  7,649  volumes  and  1,162 
pamphlets,  of  which  603  volumes  and  45  pamphlets  are  the  property 
of  the  Divinity  School.  These  latter,  not  having  been  yet  sent  over 
to  the  Divinity  School  and  added  to  its  library,  are  not  included  in 
the  accessions  of  the  year. 

Fortunately  the  collection  is  provided  with  an  excellent  printed 
catalogue,  which  makes  the  incorporation  of  the  titles  in  the  regular 
library  catalogues  a  matter  of  less  pressing  importance.  As  a 
preliminary  catalogue  record,  the  printed  titles  have  already  been 
mounted  on  cards  which  can  be  immediately  inserted  in  the  official 
catalogue  with  little  trouble.  The  books  themselves  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  their  appropriate  places  as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
waiting  for  further  cataloguing.  About  870  volumes  have  already 
found  a  home  in  the  "Ottoman"  and  '*  Modern  Greek"  sections; 
some  600  more  are  being  combined  with  other  books  already  owned 
by  the  Library,  and  will  form  a  new  group  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  the  Crusading  Knights,  and  the  Latin  Kingdoms  of 
Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Greece.  The  hundred  manuscripts 
will  remain  permanently  together  as  the  Riant  MSS.  and  the  incuna- 
bula, 99  in  number,  likewise  remain  for  the  present  undistributed, 
and  in  the  same  locked  cases  that  contain  the  rarer  books  from  the 
Schefer  and  Riant  libraries. 

In  order  to  give  a  special  distinction  to  these  books  and  to  honor 
the  name  of  the  scholar  who  collected  them,  a  special  book-plate  of 
appropriate  character  has  been  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Garrett,  of  Boston. 

An  ample  supply  of  copies  of  the  printed  catalogue  has  been 
received  from  A.  Picard  et  Fils,  who  negotiated  the  sale,  and  copies 
will  be  sent  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United  States  in  order 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  accessible  here  may  be  spread  as  widely 
as  possible.* 

From  the  executors  of  Edwiemi  Ray  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  the  Library  received  1928  volumes  and  30  pamphlets,  Mr. 
Thompson  having  provided  in  his  will  that  his  library  should  either 
be  given  to  some  institution  of  learning  or  be  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York.  The  books  are  mainly  the  works  of  standard  English  and 
French  authors  in  the  best  editions,  and  in  many  cases,  exquisitely 
bound.  A  considerable  number  have  accordingly  been  withdrawn 
from  general  circulation  and  are  kept  in  locked  cases  for  special  use. 

*  Already  a  reqneit  has  been  received  from  a  French  savant  for  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  title-pages  of  two  books  in  the  Riant  collection,  which  had 
been  ucfo^  for  in  rain  in  Bnropean  libraries. 
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The  others  supplemented  very  acceptably  what  we  already  had  and 
also  provided  a  desirable  number  of  duplicates.  Of  the  latter  some 
have  been  placed  in  the  Child  Memorial  Library  and  other  class-room 
libraries.  The  executors  wisely  refrained  from  asking  that  the  col- 
lection be  kept  together,  a  request  that  is  frequently  made  in  such 
cases  and  naturally  seems  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  or  his 
friends.  The  acceptance  of  a  gift  on  this  condition  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  a  wise  policy,  unless  the  books  are  individually  so  rare  and 
valuable  that  they  must  in  any  case  be  kept  apart  under  lock  and  key, 
or  unless  they  relate  to  so  limited  a  field  that  they  naturally  belong  in 
a  compact  group,  with  which  the  material  on  the  same  subject  already 
in  the  Library  may  be  incorporated,  the  whole  receiving  and  perpetu- 
ating the  name  of  the  original  collector  and  donor.  Even  then  a 
special  fund  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  collection 
at  such  a  point  of  completeness  as  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  its 
originator.  A  general  collection,  however  admirable  at  the  time, 
loses  its  distinction  after  a  few  years  if  not  added  to  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  soon  ceases  to  be  a  worthy 
memorial.  Nevertheless  I  would  gladly  allow  such  a  gift  as  the 
Thompson  bequest  to  be  kept  together  for  some  years  if  we  had  a 
suitable  place  to  shelve  it,  where  it  could  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  At 
present  not  only  have  we  no  such  place,  but  the  scattering  and 
cataloguing  of  these  books  had  to  be  hastened  as  much  as  possible, 
the  shelf  room  in  the  stack  temporarily  assigned  to  them  being 
imperatively  needed  for  other  purposes. 

A  special  book-plate  of  charming  design  was  engraved  for  these 
books  also  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Garrett,  of  Boston,  at  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomp- 
son's expense. 

From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  whose  husband  was  Danish  Consul 
in  Boston  from  1859  to  1894,  the  University  received  the  sum  of 
$500  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  Scandinavian  studies.  At 
Mrs.  Hammer's  request  about  $200  of  the  sum  was  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  a  concert  of  Scandinavian  music,  and  the  remainder  was 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  '^  Scandinavian  books  and  books  relating 
to  Scandinavia."  These  purchases  are  made  under  Dr.  Schofield's 
advice  and  direction  and  have  been  confined  so  far  almost  exclusively 
to  Norwegian  literature.* 

From  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  of  Lowell,  we  have  received  the 
library  of  Alphonse  Marsigny,  a  Belgian  and  for  many  years  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  had  long  been  in  the  employ  of 

*  Mrs.  Hammer  has  generously  repeated  her  gift  of  last  year,  giTing  another 
$600  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  same  field  during  the  year 
1900-01. 
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the  Ayer  Company  and  being  versed  in  many  tongues  had  translated 
their  almanacs  and  advertisements  into  a  great  variety  of  languages. 
His  library  contains  little  that  is  notable,  but  includes  many  out  of 
the  way  publications  in  foreign,  and  especially  Oriental,  languages, 
such  as  naturally  drift  into  the  possession  of  a  rambling  scholar,  and 
finally  find  a  suitable  resting-place  in  a  great  university  library.  The 
collection  numbers  549  volumes  and  48  pamphlets. 

Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  generously  provided  the 
means  of  securing  for  the  Library  an  extraordinary  collection  of  the 
Oxford  Newdigate  prize  poems  offered  for  sale  by  a  gentleman  in 
New  York.  The  series  of  these  poems  is  complete  from  1822  to 
1890  with  one  exception,  R.  C.  Sewell's  poem  in  1825,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  never  printed  in  separate  form ;  all 
but  two  are  the  contemporary  pamphlet  first  editions.  A  collected 
reprint  issued  in  1828  made  the  series  absolutely  complete  from 
1806,  the  date  of  the  earliest  award.  The  few  poems  of  more  recent 
date,  1891  to  1900,  were  afterwards  obtained  from  England  at 
Mr.  Lothrop's  expense.  Most  of  the  writers  have  not  won  further 
distinction  as  poets,  but  the  list  includes  a  number  of  well-known 
names:  H.  H.  Milman  (1812),  Roundell  Palmer  (1832),  Faber 
(1836),  Stanley  (1837),  Ruskin  (1839),  J.  C.  Shairp  (1842), 
Matthew  Arnold  (1843),  Edwin  Arnold  (1852),  Symonds  (I860), 
Mallock  (1871),  Oscar  Wilde  (1878). 

Madame  Edgar  Quinet  has  continued  to  send  us  from  time  to  time 
the  works  of  her  husband  as  published  in  a  new  complete  edition. 

Mrs.  Justin  Winsor  has  added  to  Mr.  Winsor's  Garrick  MS.  and 
Garrick  memoranda  a  volume  of  portraits  of  Garrick  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  May,  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of 
1829,  which  occurred  on  November  24,  1899,  his  class  record  book 
and  other  papers  were  deposited  in  the  Library  with  the  consent  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  class,  Mr.  Charles  Storrow,  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  E.  L.  Cunningham,  of  Newport.  The  record  book  contains 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  meetings  of  this  famous  class  held 
with  unexampled  regularity  from  1838  to  1893,  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years,  and  it  also  brings  t(^ether  an  abundant  series  of  references, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  relating  to  the  careers  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  class.  The  mass  of  loose  papers  of  a  similar 
character  have  been  arranged  and  mounted  by  Mrs.  Eben  Dale, 
Mr.  Storrow's  daughter,  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  Mr.  Storrow  has 
provided  for  their  preservation  three  stout  leather  boxes,  and  a 
leather  case  for  the  record  book. 
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Capt.  John  Bordman  (Class  of  1894)  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
stationed  in  the  Philippines,  has  sent  us  a  file  of  the  ^'  Revolucion" 
from  December  18, 1898,  to  February  10,  1899.  This  was  the  official 
organ  of  the  native  government  of  the  state  of  Visayas,  established 
at  Jaro,  and  contains  much  material  of  the  highest  interest,  illus- 
trating the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  natives  previous  to  the 
American  occupation.  A  few  other  papers,  broadside  proclamations 
and  documents,  have  also  been  received  from  Capt.  Bordman,  and 
occasional  issues  of  Manila  newspapers  have  been  sent  us  from 
another  source. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  has  continued  to  send  many 
of  its  review  copies  of  current  books  and  some  of  its  exchanges,  and 
Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  Rev. 
Edward  Abbott,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  World,  still  send  frequent 
bundles  of  pamphlets,  in  which  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  is 
found  that  might  not  otherwise  be  preserved. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  McMillan  for  many 
United  States  documents  as  issued,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  of  the  Class  of  1878,  now  clerk  of  one  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees, for  current  documents  which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
for  us  to  obtain. 

Many  other  donors  I  would  gladly  name  did  space  permit ;  to  each 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  gifts  has  been  promptly  made  at  the  time 
of  their  receipt. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1899-1900 
and  five  previous  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Ocm  TO  Tini  COLUBGB 
IjIBRART. 

18M-05. 

180&-M. 

18M-07. 

1807-M. 

189»-go. 

18W-00. 

Volnmes 

Pamphlets  ..... 

4,851 
7,522 

8,903 
8,908 

5,048 
8,427 

2,646 
11,365 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

Totals  .... 

11,878 

12,811 

13,476 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

The  accessions  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Library  as 
a  whole  (excluding  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have 
been  as  follows  during  the  last  twenty-one  years  :  — 


1879-80  . 
1880-81  . 
1881-82  . 
1882-83  . 
1883-84  . 
1884-85  . 
1885-86. 


Volames. 

7,247 

9,804 

9,129 

,    9,818 

12,860 

14,558 

9,191 


1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-98 


Volames. 
11,924 
16,468 
12,253 
16,051 
13,276 
13,785 
22,370 


1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 


Volumet. 
.  15,788 
.  15,325 
.  17,817 
.  15,474 
.  16,706 
.  23,745 
.  28,256 
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Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports 
that  156  coins  have  been  received  from  various  donors,  126  being 
from  Mr.  C.  G.  Rothschild,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  and  that  12  medals 
have  been  bought. 

The  Curator  has  given  special  attention  to  securing  medals  struck 
in  honor  of  Harvard  graduates  and  would  be  glad  to  have  help  in 
completing  the  collection.  During  the  past  year  he  has  added  medals 
commemorating  the  names  of  Louis  Agaasiz,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  John  Trumbull. 


LABORATORY   AND   CLASS-ROOM    LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
follows :  — 


Laboratobt  axd  Clam-Room  Libbaribs. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

28. 
24. 
25. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyUion  HaU 

Physical  Lab.    Jtjftrton  Fhy9.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.    University  Museum 

(jreologlcal  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phjs.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Classics.     Harvard  Hail  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.  Harvard  HaU  R,R.  .  . 
Political  Economy.  Do.  .   . 

Social  Questions.  Do. 

Child  Memorial  (English).  Warren  House  .  . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  .   . 

German.  Do.  .   . 

French.  Do.  .   . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   . 

Semitic.     Sever  7 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).  Dane  Hall  .  .  . 
Fme  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.) .     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.  Arehii.  Department  Bldg,  .  .  . 
Preachers*  Library.  WadstDorth  House  .  .  . 
The  Study.     Ihillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Perma- 
nent. 

On 

Deposit. 

687 
80 

1,035 
367 

582 

124 

118 

•   • 

458 

227 

848 

174 

266 

.  * 

8,842 

1,937 

883 

148 
17 

8 

1,148 
840 

1 
6 

8,472 
585 

80 
2 

478 

•   • 

2,861 
668 

•   • 

12 

984 

•   • 

850 

80 

162 

.  . 

535 

39 

798 

.  . 

252 

.  • 

94 

.  . 

59 

.  . 

21,232 

2,315 

Toteb. 


1,572 
897 
706 
118 
685 
517 
266 

8,485 

1,954 
891 

1,149 
846 

3,552 
587 
478 

2,361 
680 
984 
430 
162 
574 

798 

252 

94 

59 


23,547 
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The  four  libraries  of  History,  United  States  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Social  Questions  (in  all  over  4,800  volumes)  remain 
as  heretofore  in  Harvard  Hall  in  charge  of  an  attendant.  The  room 
is  open  every  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  books  may  be  taken  for  over-night  use.  The  reading-room 
is  of  essential  service  to  the  students  in  several  of  the  largest 
elementary  courses,  and,  though  it  contains  a  hundred  chairs,  it  is 
now  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  overcrowded,  readers  frequently 
being  unable  to  obtain  seats.  "The  courses  mentioned  comprise 
altogether  over  2,000  members,  all  of  whom  are  required  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  reading,  and  for  so  large  a  number  a  room  of  100 
seats  is  manifestly  Inadequate,  yet  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no 
space  available  for  expansion.  If  some  readers  are  induced  to  buy 
more  books  for  their  own  use,  the  effect  of  the  crowding  will  be 
so  far  a  benefit,  but  in  most  courses  the  required  reading,  if  the 
student  had  not  this  library  to  depend  upon,  would  represent  an 
expenditure  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Warren  House  on  Quincy  Street  in  which  the  libraries  of  the 
modem  languages  and  of  Sanskrit  were  installed  last  year  has  been 
moved  during  the  summer  back  from  Quincy  Street  to  Prescott  Street 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  new  Harvard  Union.  At  present  it  seems 
a  little  remote  in  its  situation,  but  when  the  new  club  building  is 
finished  and  occupied  its  proximity  to  what  is  expected  to  be  a  new 
centre  of  college  life  will  be  in  its  favor. 

The  collection  of  Romance  literature  in  this  building  will  be  known 
henceforth  as  the  ^'Lowell  Memorial  Library,"  some  seven  hundred 
yolomes  from  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell's  library  having  been 
purchased  with  money  subscribed  for  the  purpose  and  added  to  the 
small  collection  already  established.  These  books  are  mainly  Old 
French  and  Spanish  texts,  and  many  contain  annotations  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  hand.  These  books  have  been  received,  but  have  not  yet 
been  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  Warren  House,  and  hence  are  not 
included  in  the  figures  given  above. 


RESERVED  BOOKS. 
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USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

The  following   table  shows  the  use  of  books  at   Gore  Hall  in 
1899-1900  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


UsK  ov  Books. 

1893-94. 

1894-96. 

1896-96. 

1896-97. 

1897^96. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1.  Bookfl  lent  (exclud- 

ing oyemight  ose.) 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  lue  onlj.) 

3.  OTemight  use  of  re- 

Benred  books  .    .    . 

67,241 
22,442 

26,377 

60,346 
23,600 

20,985 

69,781 
22,230 

8,694 

59,611 
22,966 

61,272 
27,017 

63,006 
25,595 

63,712 
23,716 

Totals 

106,060 

104,831 

90,606 

82,576 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

4 .  Oremight  use  of  Har- 
yard  Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:  — 


Ofsm  CoxxBCTxom. 

1896-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-<K>. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Beserred  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

3,626 
3,896 
7,677 
3,370 

3,619 
3,822 
8,090 
3,466 

3,813 
3,853 
8,117 
3,692 

3,276 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 

3,276 

4,224 

10,184 

3,887 

Total 

18,468 

18,996 

19,376 

19,426 

21,620 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  reserv'cd  books  indicates  a  more 
frequent  change  in  the  selection  of  books  exposed  to  use,  or  perhaps 
more  watchfulness  in  preserving  a  record  of  such  changes,  rather 
than  a  larger  number  reserved  at  the  same  time.  Complaints  are 
made  occasionally  that  too  many  books  are  withdrawn  from  general 
circulation  by  being  reserved  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading-room. 
This  indicates,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  that  we  have  carried  the 
system  too  far,  but  that  a  better  understanding  should  be  had  of 
the  relative  importance  attached  by  the  instructor  to  the  books  which 
he  tttkB  to  have  reserved,  and  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  room 
should  be  expected  to  allow  the  less  important  books  to  be  borrowed 
somewhat  more  freely  than  heretofore  if  wanted  by  officers  of  the 
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University.  In  such  cases  of  course  it  would  be  expected  that 
borrowers  would  return  books  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  also  doubtless  true  that  books  occasionally  remain  on  the  reserved 
shelves  longer  than  is  really  necessary,  because  the  instructor  neglects 
to  give  directions  in  regard  to  them.  All  the  books  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  permanently  reserved  for  use  by  the  students  should  be 
duplicated  so  that  officers  and  others  should  not  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  them.  A  special  appropriation 
was  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Library  Council  last  year,  and  the 
appropriation  will  no  doubt  be  continued  until  this  difficulty  ceases 
to  cause  dissatisfaction. 

With  the  books  in  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  (4,840),  in  the 
Warren  House  (7,608),  and  in  the  other  laboratory  and  class-room 
libraries  (11,806),  we  have  over  45,000  volumes  which  are  directly 
accessible  in  an  informal  manner  to  the  members  of  the  University. 
Access  to  such  a  collection  of  carefully  selected  books,  comprising 
the  most  useful  works  that  can  be  found  in  all  branches  of  study 
pursued  at  the  University,  is  a  precious  privilege  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  in  any  way  abridged.  A  little  more  elastic  adjustment 
probably  can  prevent  the  reserved  book  system  favoring  the  students 
unduly  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  of  the  University.  A  more 
serious  difficulty  is  to  prevent  individual  students  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  and  appropriating  to  their  private 
use  books  which  it  is  intended  should  be  equally  open  to  the  use  of 
all.  Student  opinion,  when  it  finds  expression,  unhesitatingly  con- 
demns the  practice,  but  it  continues  to  exist,  the  result  of  thought- 
lessness in  some  cases,  of  meanness  in  others,  and  occasionally,  no 
doubt,  of  dishonesty. 

Durii^  the  year  64  volumes  have  disappeared  from  the  reserved 
and  reference  shelve^  in  or  adjacent  to  the  reading-room,  a  number 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  average  in  recent  years.  Cases  of  this 
kind,  when  detected,  are  dealt  with  severely,  the  student  being 
deprived  of  all  use  of  the  Library  for  a  month  or  more  and  until 
he  can  satisfy  the  Librarian  that  he  will  not  again  o£fend,  while  his 
name  is  posted  in  the  reading-room  as  having  abused  the  privileges 
of  the  room. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  con- 
tinue to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all 
advanced  students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students 
have  the  same  facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the 
resources  of  the   Library,  in   their   chosen  departments,  that  the 
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offlcera  of  inBtruction  enjoy.     The  uae  of  these  cards  of  admission 
to  the  book-stBck  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


1 

I 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

se 

4 
63 
36 

6 
IS 

9 

68 
27 

68 
46 

17 

a 

'I 

63 
9 
G 
68 
44 
13 
8 
15 

66 
4 
11 
68 
41 
6 

13 

64 
11 
18 
64 
41 
4 
1 
4 
.     S 
8 

51 
3S 
34 
90 
52 

78 
43 
38 
90 
60 
19 
6 
13 
8 
3 

113 

30 
33 
86 
70 
19 
1 
13 

S 

An  (inclodiDg  Huic)  .... 

Litenrtore 

CU-io 

Philtwopby 

Theologjr 

FolMcal  BcoDomv 

BdncaHon 

Totol 

Timw  of  u«e 

SOB 

s,9;« 

S09 
4,3GS 

4,601 

310 
4,881 

399 

6,760 

366 
6,836 

870 

G,e98 

The  number  of  individuals  admitted  waa  330,  not  370,  because 
tbe  same  person  sometimea  received  permission  to  use  diCFerent  parts 
<rf  the  book- stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten  year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


»™.^., 

.«.7.. 

„.«.. 

iwi-w. 

M1-9». 

■»„«.. 

iijM.aa. 

1 

!i 

i 

P 

,<J 

fl 

s, 

li 

i 

Ij 

j 

s 

Dirinity  .    .    . 

30 

16 

36 

36 

60 

40 

40 

36 

26 

26 

27 

37 

Law     .... 

139 

63 

IB! 

12: 

404 

176 

5^^ 

241 

551 

S02 

61! 

241 

SdentiBc    . 

29 

21 

S( 

21 

306 

144 

*K 

166 

416 

27!! 

496 

218 

BeetdeDtOnd. 

SB 

1ft 

70     »! 

2^2 

204 

372 

341 

30? 

287 

a2B 

3fl9 

Senior  CIbm  . 

ir>2 

109 

191    170 

327 

818 

843 

322 

3fi9 

S4I 

311 

257 

Jnnior  CImb  . 

159 

96 

334   216 

348 

335 

387 

33^ 

336 

309 

392 

till 

BopbotD.  CISBB 

208 

124 

256   22C 

425 

323 

45C 

305 

508 

446 

608 

380 

Fre«hm.  C1«M 

197 

108 

35e|  205 

399 

336 

471 

264 

471 

391 

4!I8 

308 

8p.  StadentH  . 

■    ■!■    ■ 

168 

137 

1«9 

127 

1C8 

143 

i94 

145 

ToUl  .   .   . 

'JS9 

£S5 

12131032 

3071 

1903 

3089 

2056 

3151 

2488 

3363 

2i7e 

Tbeee  figures  are  subject  to  rather  remarkable  fluctuations  from 
rew  to  year  tor  which  it  is  difflcoit  to  assign  a  cause.    For  inetance. 
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the  number  of  students  who  borrowed  books  was  312  less  than  the 
year  before,  yet  the  number  of  books  borrowed  increased.  The  per- 
centage of  borrowers  has  varied  within  four  years  from  82  to  94 
per  cent,  in  the  Senior  Class,  from  79  to  92  per  cent,  in  the  Junior, 
from  66  to  87  per  cent,  in  the  Sophomore,  and  from  56  to  80  per 
cent,  in  the  Freshman  Classes.  Last  year  the  proportion  of  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen  reached  the  highest  point  on  record,  this  year 
the  proportion  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  falls  to  the  lowest  point  reached 
in  twenty  years,  but  I  cannot  suggest  a  special  reason  for  either  fact. 
These  figures  do  not  mean,  however,  that  so  large  a  number  of 
students  (501  out  of  1,902  undergraduates)  made  no  use  of  the 
Library.  Most  of  them,  probably  all,  used  the  reading-rooms  and 
class-room  libraries,  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  so  many  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  this,  and  not  have  been  tempted  to  borrow 
additional  books.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  social  clubs  now 
support  much  larger  and  better  selected  libraries  than  they  formerly 
did  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  many  students  do  not  find  occasion 
to  borrow  from  the  College  Library. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcli£fe  College  is  shown 
in  the  following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  meagre 
opportunities  for  reading  can  be  offered  to  Radcliffe  students,  but  a 
messenger  comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College 
books  sent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  reserved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Radcliffe's  own  library, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Books  Lsnt  to 

RADOLIFn. 

18M-M. 

189S-JM. 

19M-«6. 

1896-^00. 

1806^7. 

1897-M. 

loW^^Wi 

ISM-^. 

Borrowers    .... 
Books  borrowed  .   . 

132 
1,057 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,320 

146 
1,191 

137 
1,273 

121 
1,125 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  112  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  The  usual  number 
of  applications  from  other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and 
from  scholars  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  have  been  received, 
and  the  Library  has  been  able  to  send  away  475  volumes  in  response 
to  these  requests.  This  number  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  but  no  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has  occurred,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers  and  of  other 
scholars. in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 
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The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  I'eaders  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon.  Books  may  be 
obtained  freely  from  the  book-stacks  on  request,  but  are  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  building. 


SniCDAT  Uss. 


Sundays  open  . 
Users  .  .  .  . 
Avera^  .  .  . 
Highest  No. .   . 


1892-08. 


37 

3,716 

100 

135 


1898-04. 


37 

3,658 

99 

136 


1894-05. 


1896-06. 


36 

3,634 

100 

131 


24 

2,359 

98 

140 


1806-07. 


35 

5,010 

143 

227 


1807-08. 


35 

4,635 

132 

297 


aWo^W* 


35 

5,093 

145 

260 


1800-00. 


35 

4,846 

138 

236 
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On  May  1,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  resigned  his  position  on  the 
Library  staff  to  become  librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Hodges  came  to  this  Library  in  March,  1897,  and  during  the 
three  years  of  his  service  had  been  in  charge  of  the  reclassification 
of  the  scientific  portion  of  the  Library.  He  had  established  the 
classification  of  this  whole  section  of  the  Library  on  excellent, 
practical  lines  and  on  what  I  believe  may  be  considered  a  permanent 
basis.  An  outline  of  the  scheme  was  presented  in  my  first  annual 
report.  The  groups  classified  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Hodges  are  the 
following :  Learned  Societies,  Scientific  Periodicals,  General  Science, 
Natural  History,  Anthropology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Physical 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Engineering,  and  War,,  including  in  all  about  31,000  volumes. 
It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Hodges  was  able  to  complete  the  work  on 
this  well  rounded  group  of  subjects  before  being  called  away  to 
another  library. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department  and  has  also  been  engaged  on  the  classification  of 
Political  Economy,  reports  13,616  volumes  permanently  located  in 
the  stack  during  the  year,  11,070  added  to  classes  previously 
arranged,  and  2,546  newly  classified,  making  257,485  volumes  so 
placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Modern  Greek  History  and  Literature 306 

Chinese  History  and  Literature 375 

General  Science 234 

Anthropology 173 

Physical  Geography 473 

Art  of  War 985 

Total 2,546 
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This  Bmall  number,  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
reported  in  recent  years,  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Ayer  and  Mr.  Hodges,  who  were  employed  without  interruption  on 
this  work,  to  the  increase  in  the  receipt  of  current  books  which  has 
been  specially  marked  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  some  4,000  current  pamphlets  into  boxes  on  the  shelves,  a  task 
which  has  lately  been  added  to  the  duties  of  this  department,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  extensive 
group.  Political  Economy,  is  still  in  progress  and,  therefore,  has  not 
been  included  in  the  count,  although  2,600  volumes  are  entirely 
finished  and  the  arrangement  of  the  remaining  4,000  is  well  advanced. 
Several  important  subjects  still  await  classification,  —  bibliography, 
ecclesiastical  history,  theology,  oriental  literatures  and  history,  — 
but  no  further  substantial  progress  can  be  made  until  more  space  is 
at  our  disposal. 

During  the  summer  the  books  on  China  were  brought  together  and 
classified,  the  current  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  prospective 
increase  of  publication  which  that  interest  brings  making  it  desirable 
to  collect  into  one  place  what  we  have.  Our  material  on  the  Crusades 
and  related  subjects,  which  has  been  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
riches  of  the  Riant  library,  is  also  in  progress  of  arrangement. 

A  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Library,  giving  the  number  of 
volumes  in  each  class,  was  given  in  last  year's  report. 

The  thorough  system  of  shelf  examination  in  operation  during  the 
preceding  year  was  interrupted  in  1899-1900,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  constant  misplacement  of  books  on  the  shelves,  unavoid- 
able where  so  many  persons  have  access  to  them,  was  less  promptly 
corrected,  but  I  expect  to  be  able  during  the  coming  year  to  revive, 
the  methods  which  have  been  found  to  work  well  before. 

A  thorough  examination  and  checking  with  the  shelf-list  is  always 
made  in  the  summer,  covering  the  whole  of  the  classified  portion  of 
the  Library.  This  process  required  this  summer  the  whole  time 
of  two  men  and  two  boys  for  about  two  months  and  covered  about 
265,000  volumes.  It  resulted  in  restoring  to  their  shelves  226  books 
which  had  been  misplaced  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  showed  that 
135  books  were  missing  (about  twice  the  usual  number),  64  from  the 
reference  and  reserved  shelves  in  the  reading-room,  4  from  among 
the  new  books  displayed  in  the  delivery-room,  and  67  from  the  book- 
stack  to  which  only  officers  of  the  University  and  advanced  students 
are  supposed  to  have  access.  Of  these  latter  books  a  large  part  will 
probably  be  returned,  the  persons  taking  them  having  inadvertently 
neglected  to  charge  them.     Of  books  missing  in  previous  years  81 
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were  foand  in  the  course  of  the  examination  this  year.  Of  the  1,403 
books  reported  missing  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  557  have  been 
recovered. 
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The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table  :  — 


CATALoeuB  Work. 

1805-06. 

1806-07. 

1807-08. 

1809-00. 

180»^. 

TiUes  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .    .    . 
for  Departments,  etc.  .    . 

7,564 
2,668 

8,990 
2,320 

9,974 
3,026 

12,276 
2,087 

12,738 
2,378 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue    .    . 

10,232 

27,428 

11,310 
21,282 

13,000 
26,093 

14,363 
22,995 

16,116 
26,056 

The  serious  problem  before  the  Catalogue  Department  is  to  handle 
accessions  which  during  the  last  two  years  have  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years,  in  one  case  by  fifty  per  cent.,  in  the  other 
by  almost  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  sta£f  itself  on  the  other  hand 
has  not  been  increased,  and  has  unfortunately  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  dozen  years  several  experienced  and  valuable  members. 
No  present  increase  is  possible  for  two  reasons ;  lack  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation,  over  $20,000  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Library  administration  being  chargeable  to  the  general  College  income 
each  year,  and  lack  of  space  on  the  part  of  the  Library,  every  foot 
of  desk  room  being  already  occupied,  and  several  members  of  the 
staff  being  already  crowded  out  into  the  passageways  of  the  stack 
where  it  was  never  intended  that  clerical  work  should  be  done. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  is  to  devise  such  time- 
saving  methods  for  temporary  application  as  shall  give  us  the  best 
record  practicable  under  the  given  conditions,  and  to  apply  these 
methods  in  such  a  systematic  manner  that  whatever  work  is  sUghted 
now,  as  being  of  secondary  importance,  can  be  taken  up  later  and 
completed  with  the  least  possible  duplication  of  labor.  With  this 
object  in  view  the  plan  proposed  in  my  last  report  has  been  put  into 
operation  and  is  found  to  work  well.  The  general  result  is  that  all 
books  bought,  except  a  few  of  very  limited  interest,  and  all  gifts  of 
new  and  interestmg  books'are  catalogued  with  reasonable  promptness 
and  in  full ;  gifts  of  slight  value,  large  collections  (like  the  Riant 
libraiy)  of  undoubted  value,  but  on  account  of  their  bulk  incapable 
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of  being  indaded  in  the  ordinary  current  of  work,  and  the  few  par- 
chases  referred  to  above  which  are  of  interest  to  a  very  small  number 
of  persons,  are  catalogued  with  the  least  possible  formality  on  simple 
author  cards  for  the  official  catalogue,  but  are  not  recorded  on  the 
public  card  catalogue  either  under  author  or  subject.  Some  of  these 
books  are  located  in  their  permanent  places  in  the  shelf  classification, 
others,  of  less  importance,  are  given  a  temporary  running  number ; 
but  in  either  case  they  can  be  consulted  and  borrowed  as  freely 
(though  not  found  as  readily  without  assistance)  as  fully  catalogued 
books,  and  danger  of  duplication  is  avoided  by  the  record  in  the 
official  catalogue.  Pamphlets,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  are  either 
(1)  fully  and  separately  catalogued  like  bound  volumes,  or  (2)  cata- 
logued under  authors  on  the  official  catalogue  only  like  the  second 
class  of  books  above,  or  (8)  if  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  a 
serviceable  author  entry,  are  sent,  without  catalogue  record,  to  boxes 
on  the  shelves  containing  other  material  on  the  same  subjects,  or  (4) 
when  they  cannot  be  usefully  classified  in  this  way,  they  go  to  the 
alphabetically  arranged  files  of  uncatalogued  pamphlets. 

I  will  not  attempt  this  year  to  make  any  statement  of  uncatalogued 
or  partially  catalogued  books  on  hand.  The  number  of  uncatalogued 
books  is  naturally  very  much  larger  than  in  recent  years,  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  will  in  a  short  time  take  their  place  in  the  class 
of  partially  catalogued  books,  and  in  this  form  I  shall  report  them 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  important  that  as  soon  as  possible  regular 
uninterrupted  labor  should  be  devoted  to  completing  the  work  on  this 
partially  catalogued  collection,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  so 
large  as  to  be  a  serious  burden. 

The  cataloguing  of  articles  in  periodical  publications  has  been 
continued  in  cooperation  with  four  other  large  libraries,  the  results 
of  the  work  being  made  accessible  by  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  all  other  libraries  at  a  moderate 
cost.  For  this  undertaking  we  have  furnished  586  titles  catalogued 
in  this  Library,  and  we  have  received  from  the  central  office  printed 
cards  (four  copies  for  each  title)  for  these  586  and  for  2,256  titles 
in  addition  catalogued  by  the  other  libraries,  making  2,842  in  all  at 
a  total  expense  of  $35.19.  The  Publishing  Board  also  issues  similar 
printed  cards,  not  prepared  by  cooperation,  for  a  number  of  sets 
of  volumes  and  composite  books.  Of  these  we  have  lately  received 
915  cards  for  the  articles  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (1886-95)  and  for  the  addresses  of  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  as  printed  in  its  Proceedings,  1875-98.     These  cards  are 
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sold  for  a  cent  a  piece,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  to  general  catalogue 
use.  Similar  cards  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Librai-y  for  the  monographs  contained  in  the 
public  documents  for  1897,  and  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agnculture  for  the  articles  contained  in  its  Year-books  from  1894 
to  1898  and  in  the  whole  series  of  its  Farmers'  Bulletins. 

The  more  important  titles  catalogued  by  means  of  these  various 
card  publications  are  inserted  in  the  general  public  catalogue.  The 
rest  are  filed  in  special  drawers  in  two  series,  one  alphabetical  by 
authors,  the  other  alphabetical  by  general  subjects.  The  cards  in 
the  latter  series  will  be  weeded  out  from  time  to  time,  leaving  only 
the  more  recent  titles. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


IlfCOKB  AMD  EXPBMDITUBB. 

1804^06. 

1896-^. 

18M^07. 

1W7-M. 

llfWI  1W. 

ISOfMW. 

From  book  Funds,  — 
BaUmce  from  prerioas  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  araiUble    .... 
Spent  for  booka  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  prerions  year 
Receiyed  daring  the  year  . 

Total  arailable    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$3,509 
14,916 

$4,131 
15,189 

$2,864 
13,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

$737 
18,306 

$5,033 
18,464 

18,425 
14,294 

19,320 
16,456 

16,855 
14,552 

15,313 
14,576 

19,043 
14,010 

23,497 
18,361 

4,131 

1,184 
534 

2,864 

1,396 
2,958 

2,803 

1,205 
349 

737 

1,176 
506 

5,033 

839 
3,906 

5,136 

2,940 
5,076 

1,718 
322 

4,354 
3,149 

1,554 
378 

1,682 
843 

4,745 
1,805 

8,016 
7,140 

1,396 

1,205 

1,176 

839 

2,940 

875 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .  . 

Total 

$14,616 
5,028 

$19,605 
5,184 

$14,930 
4,070 

$15,419 
5,322 

$15,815 
3,869 

$25,501 

4,748 

$19,644 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$30,249 

*  Not  indoding  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
far  books,  bat  does  not  order  throagh  the  College  Library. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  U 
summed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


WOBX  OV  OBDSBZHa  DBTABTiailT. 


New  orders,  — 
Total  receired  and  examined    .    . 
Already  owned  or  ordered     .   .    . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Libouy    .... 

For  DepartmenitB 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .   . 
*No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


ittfr-M. 


5,744 

i,se8 

8,798 

$9,228 

4^656 

13,779 

28 

5,854 

12,811 


iaw^>T. 


4,162 

964 

8,016 

$5,970 
3,245 
9,215 

22 

3,531 

18,475 


1897-^. 


6,687 
1,888 
8,746 

$6,765 

3,806 

10,071 

31 

4,335 

14,011 


l<W(r'4W. 


7,049 
1,712 
5,010 


39 

6,045 

19,544 


18W-00. 


18^001 
8,205 
9,612 


$8,610  |$19uai5 

1,942   8,066 

11,452  22,821 


44 

6,774 

22,432 


Under  ^'  new  orders  "  are  included  both  books  bought  with  library 
funds  and  books  paid  for  by  gifts,  such  as  the  Hammer  gift  and  ihe 
Coolidge  and  Treat  gifts  for  the  Riant  books,  since  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  forwarding  these  orders  falls  to  the  Ordering 
Department.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  done  by  the  departaneirt 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  soiae 
respects  three  times  what  it  has  been  in  other  recent  years.  Half  of 
one  extra  person's  time  was  given  for  several  weeks  to  examining 
the  books  received  from  the  Gurney  library,  but  otherwise  the  year's 
work  was  done,  but  done  under  unusual  pressure,  by  the  regular 
assistants  of  this  department.  Mr.  Potter  remarks  in  regard  to  liiis : 
^^  The  work  at  times  necessarily  fell  behind.  There  were  occasional 
long  delays  in  the  despatch  of  orders,  gift  books  and  pamphlets  had 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  I  was  unable  to  give  as  much  supen^skm  to 
the  details  of  the  work  as  I  wished,  nor  did  I  have  time  to  keep  a 
proper  watch  on  new  publications."  That  under  the  conditions 
there  were  not  greater  delays  and  more  work  left  undone  is  a  cause 
for  congratulation. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned 
a  MS.  Armenian  Bible,  a  collection  of  362  pamphlets,  mostly  in 
Dutch,  relating  to  English  affairs  in  1689,  the  accession  of  William  III^ 
and  the  naval  wars  between  the  Netherlands  and  England ;  a  MS. 
copy  of  Turber\ile's  translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuan  from  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  supplementing  a  copy  of  Books  I  and  VI 

*  Excluding  Tolames  formed  by  binding  periodicalB  and  pamphleU. 
t  Including  both  rolumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  222. 
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of  the  same  work  given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  H.  A.  £aton,  of  the 
Class  of  1893 ;  several  MS.  aoeouut  books  kept  by  Capt.  E.  Marrett, 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  last  oentury,  a  dozen  of  Halliwell-Phillip's 
privately  printed  books,  and  many  volames  on  South  African  affairs. 

For  somewhat  more  than  a  year  all  our  foreign  shipments  have 
been  coming  throogh  the  American  Express  Company  instead  of  by 
freight  as  previously,  and  Mr.  Potter  bas  made  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  result.  From  om*  English  agents,  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  we  have  received  smaller  shipments  at 
correspondingly  more  frequent  intervals,  and  though  the  average 
time  between  the  date  of  the  invoice  and  the  receipt  of  the  books  in 
Cambridge  has  increased  from  21  to  23  days  (owing  perhaps  to  the 
^)ecial  unfavorable  conditions  of  last  winter's  steam  traffic  between 
England  and  America)  there  has  been  a  substantial  gain  in  the 
general  promptness  of  filling  orders.  Mr.  Potter's  table  of  statistics 
shows,  for  instance,  that  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  order 
we  receive  38.7  per  cent,  of  the  books  ordered,  against  28.7  per  cent, 
three  years  ago,  and  that  within  three  months  98.5  per  cent,  of  our 
ciders  are  filled,  against  70.6  per  cent,  three  years  ago.  From  this 
consideration  are  excluded  of  course  books  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail 
and  old  books  sure  to  be  difficult  to  find.  The  expense,  in  spite  of 
the  more  frequent  shipments,  has  decreased.  Including  consular 
o^rtificate  (not  required  for  the  smaller  shipments  if  they  are  under 
£20  in  value),  packing  cases,  transportation,  and  custom  house 
expenses,  the  average  cost  per  volume  has  been  9.1  cents  by  express 
against  10.5  cents  by  freight. 

In  our  shipments  from  France  and  Germany  no  change  has  been 
made  in  frequency  of  despatch,  and  the  saving  under  the  new  condi- 
tions is  more  marked.  Omitting  the  charges  for  packing  cases  and 
for  consular  certificates,  the  cost  per  volume  has  been,  from  France, 
by  freight  9  cents,  by  express  6.4  cents ;  from  Germany,  by  freight 
5.7  cents,  by  express  4.3  cents. 

Mr.  Potter  makes  the  following  suggestion  in  regard  to  appropria- 
tions, which  I  heartily  endorse.  "  In  my  report  for  the  year  1894-95, 
in  speaking  of  the  failure  to  buy  books  on  subjects  outside  those 
covered  by  the  regular  college  curriculum,  I  made  the  following 
sn^;estions,  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote :  ^  I  would  suggest  that  each 
year  a  special  appropriation  be  given  the  Ordering  Department  to 
cover  some  of  these  neglected  topics ;  that  each  year  a  different  sub- 
ject be  taken  up  and,  by  working  up  its  bibliography,  an  attempt  be 
nu¥ie  to  gather  at  least  a  representative  part  of  the  literature  relating 
tp  i$.'    This  proposition  was  never  acted  upon,  but  I  desire  to  repeat 
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it  with  emphasis  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years. 
Whenever  a  course  is  started  in  a  subject  not  previously  taugh)  in 
the  College,  the  weakness  of  the  Library  in  that  subject  becomes 
manifest.  Some  of  the  subjects  that  might  be  taken  up  with  advan- 
tage on  such  an  appropriation  are :  Grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
the  lesser  known  languages  and  dialects ;  Portuguese  literature ;  the 
languages  of  the  Philippine  and  other  Pacific  islands  and  of  Africa ; 
London,  history  and  description;  Canada,  modem  history  and 
politics;  the  history  and  geography  of  South  America;  of  Central 
America ;  of  the  West  Indies ;  of  Australia ;  of  Polynesia.  On  all 
of  the  above  subjects  the  Library  is  very  weak :  an  appropriation  of 
$100  or  $200  for  any  one  of  them  would  go  far  toward  providing  at 
least  a  respectable  collection  on  the  subject.  By  continuing  thus 
from  year  to  year  to  build  up  different  collections,  the  resources  of 
the  Library  would  be  very  materially  strengthened.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  each  year  for 
Current  £vents,  none  of  the  present  appropriations  being  properly 
chargeable  with  such  books,  many  of  which  the  Library  ought  to 
buy.  Under  this  head  would  come,  for  example,  the  books  we  have 
bought  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  Spanish- American  war ;  on 
the  Dreyfus  case;  on  the  Transvaal;  and  now  on  China.  An 
appropriation  of  $150  might  be  made  for  this,  with  the  understanding 
that  any  unexpended  balance  could  be  used  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  for  other  purposes." 

THE   ARCHIVES   AND   THE   HARVARD   COLLECTION. 

Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University 
Archives,  reports  in  regard  to  the  two  collections  under  his  charge, 
the  addition  of  fifteen  volumes  and  five  bundles  to  the  Archives,  and 
of  195  volumes  and  singly  bound  pamphlets  and  42  boxes  or  bundles 
to  the  collection  of  printed  matter  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  figures  do  not,  however,  adequately  represent  the 
volume  of  the  additions  which  are  constantly  being  made,  especially 
to  the  latter  collection,  the  vast  majority  of  the  accessions  being  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  broadsides,  which  find  a  place 
according  to  their  subject  in  boxes  and  bundles  already  established. 
The  extent  of  these  publications  is  shown  by  Mr.  Brown's  statement 
that  since  his  last  report  he  has  received  and  placed  4,430  separate 
items,  varying  in  size  from  a  single  printed  sheet  to  a  huge  unbound 
folio,  many  of  them  being  as  troublesome  to  place  as  bound  volumes. 

^'Of  the  accessions  as  a  whole,  very  little  can  be  said.  They 
include  a  few  rare  books  connected  with  the  earlier  history  €>i  the 
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UniverBity, — e.  g.  two  MS.  text-books  by  Vice-President  Morton, — 
but  the  great  mass  of  them  relate  to  more  recent  times,  and  more 
than  half  to  the  work  of  the  University  during  the  year.  The  gift 
by  a  member  of  the  German  Department,  Mr.  A.  B.  Nichols,  of  an 
adequate  collection  on  the  Grerman  play,  and  the  receipt  of  much 
material  concerning  the  Cuban  teachers'  expedition  and  other  notable 
enterprises  of  the  year,  suggest  the  propriety  of  asking,  through  this 
report,  that  all  officers  of  the  University  in  charge  of  departmental 
affairs  in  future  take  some  pains  to  bring  together  for  our  files 
memorabilia  which  otherwise  will  rapidly  disappear." 

All  the  early  manuscript  records  of  the  College  have  been  preserved 
in  fairly  sound  condition,  except  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  covering  parts  of  the  years  1669-1693.  These  suf- 
fered from  a  long  sojourn  in  John  Hancock's  carriage  house  where 
they  were  eaten  by  insects  and  discolored  and  rotted  by  damp,  and 
since  their  rescue  in  an  incomplete  condition  they  have  not  been  in 
such  a  state  that  they  could  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces. 
In  May,  with  the  permission  of  the  Coiporation,  these  ragged  pages 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Emery  Record  Co.,  of  Taunton,  and  with 
admirable  skill  they  have  been  mounted  between  almost  transparent 
sheets  of  white  silk  so  that  they  may  now  be  freely  handled  and  are 
saved  from  further  deterioration. 

Mr.  Brown  again  calls  attention  to  the  crowded  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  in  which  his  collections  are  installed,  to  the  insufficient  light 
and  to  the  lack  of  any  suitable  place  in  which  either  he  or  anyone 
else  may  consult  them.  He  suggests  the  possible  erection  of  a. 
small,  safe  and  reasonably  comfortable  muniment  room  near  the 
Library.  Such  a  building  would  meet  a  very  pressing  need,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  wisely  provided  until  the  question  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  Library  is  determined,  for  it  should  be  either 
an  integral  part  of  the  Library  building  or  very  closely  connected 
with  it  and  opening  from  it. 

Mr.  Brown  has  the  names  and  fairly  full  records  of  402  Harvard 
men  who  entered  the  military  or  naval  service  during  the  Spanish 
war,  but  while  fighting  continues  in  the  Philippines  no  final  publica- 
tion of  these  records  is  advisable. 

'^  Much  time  has  been  given  to  lesser  investigations  undertaken 
for  officers  of  the  University  and  for  various  other  persons.  The  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  inquiries  which,  to  whomsoever  addressed, 
come  finally  to  the  Deputy  Keeper,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
interest  in  education,  and  in  the  history  of  American  colleges, 
particularly  of  Harvard,  is  perceptibly  increasing.     The  number  of 
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societies  and  individaals  who  undertake  biographical  work  is  strik- 
ingly  evidenced,  and  so  is  the  facility  with  which  persons  possessing 
a  New  £ngland  ancestor  persuade  themselves  that  he  must  have  been 
at  Harvard.  Many  of  these  inquiries  are  easily  answered  from  the 
reports  and  other  material  deposited  here  by  class  secretaries." 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1900-01. 

In  my  last  three  reports  I  stated  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  I 
could  the  Library's  need  of  a  new  building  or  of  an  enlarged  and 
improved  building.  The  lack  of  this  enlargement  cramps  the  Library's 
activities  on  every  side,  abridges  its  usefulness,  and  makes  the  work 
of  administration  more  difficult  and  in  some  degree  less  efficient. 
Every  year  that  relief  is  delayed  the  problem  becomes  more  serious. 
Every  year  more  varied  service  is  rightly  demanded  of  us,  and  we 
are  less  able  to  render  it.  Every  year  our  accessions  increase,* 
involving  more  and  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff ;  but  the  staff 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  enlarged  because  of  the  lack  of  both 
money  and  room. 

Further  delay  means  increasing  and  probably  permanent  injury  to 
the  Library,  and  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  splitting  up 
the  great  Central  Library  into  numerous  departmental  collections.  It 
is  now  so  long  that  the  Library  has  been  unable  to  offer  to  professors 
and  advanced  students  the  facilities  they  need  for  the  use  of  its 
books,  that  each  department,  in  planning  for  the  improvement  of  its 
work,  is  inclined  to  accept  as  permanent  the  present  crippled  condi- 
tion of  the  Central  Library,  and  to  demand  a  special  collection  in  a 
separate  building  for  its  individual  use.  Under  present  conditions 
such  separate  collections  are  in  fact  necessary,  but  if  this  should  lead 
to  the  general  installation  of  extensive  special  collections  in  separate 
departmental  buildings,  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Central 
Library  is  likely  to  follow.  The  separation  from  the  main  library  of 
some  of  the  scientific  and  technological  divisions  may  possibly  be 
found  to  have  enough  advantages  to  outweigh  the  general  disadvan- 
tage ;  but  to  drift  into  a  policy  that  involves  the  separation  from  the 
general  library  of  such  subjects  as  Education,  Philosophy,  or  any 
division  of  Literature  or  History,  would  be  a  calamity  that  would 
affect  unfavorably  the  whole  educational  method  and  standing  of  the 
College.  For  the  study  of  such  subjects,  interwoven  as  each  neces- 
sarily is  with  countless  others,  a  central  comprehensive  library  should 

*  The  accessions  of  the  last  three  years  are  about  equal  to  the  accessions  of 
he  previous  ^ve  years. 
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always  remain  the  headqaarters ;  but  it  cannot  continue  to  be  so  in 
fact,  and  to  be  so  regarded,  unless  it  can  furnish  to  each  department 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  its  material  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  relief,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  only  look  to  some  lover  of  learn- 
ing who  unites  generosity  toward  the  College  and  a  broad-minded 
liberality  with  the  possession  of  large  resources;  for  it  is  evident 
that  our  needs  are  really  two — ample  means  to  build  a  library  as 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  good  design  and  wise  expenditure 
can  make  it,  and  an  increased  endowment  to  meet  the  necessarily 
larger  cost  of  administration  in  the  larger  building. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  Library  Council  has  asked  the 
Corporation  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  careful  study  in 
detail  of  what  a  new  or  enlarged  building  should  provide,  what  rooms 
and  of  what  size,  how  related,  and  for  what  purposes.  This  com- 
mittee, it  is  expected,  will  also  collect,  examine,  and  digest  useful 
ideas  embodied  in  recent  library  buildings  in  other  places,  and  will 
call  for  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Faculty  here.  Such  a 
study  of  the  elements  desired  naturally  precedes  the  architect's  study 
of  how  they  may  be  combined  in  a  building,  and  should  result  in  a 
definite  and  detailed  statement  of  what  the  Library  needs. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  collection  of  photographs 
and  other  prints  illustrating  the  history  and  topography  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  material  of  this  kind  already  on  hand,  but  scattered,  has 
been  brought  together  and  mounted  on  cards  of  two  uniform  sizes, 
18  by  14  inches  and  9^  by  6^  inches,  and  additions  have  been  made 
as  opportunity  occurred.  A  full  set  of  the  photographs  taken  for 
the  Class  of  1858,  both  portraits  and  views,  being  offered  for  sale  at 
a  moderate  price,  was  bought ;  an  incomplete  duplicate  album  of  1885 
had  lately  been  given  to  the  Library  by  the  Class  Committee  and 
could  be  broken  up;  a  number  of  views  taken  in  1875  were  found 
for  sale  at  a  nominal  price  and  were  secured  ;  and  other  smaller  lots 
have  turned  up  from  time  to  time.  The  collection  now  numbers  721 
cards.  The  Class  Albums  preserved  in  the  Harvard  Collection  con- 
tain a  gceat  variety  of  interesting  views  and  portraits  which,  however, 
must  not  be  removed ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  if  duplicate  copies 
of  the  class  albums  might  some  time  find  their  way  to  the  Library 
and  provide  further  material  for  this  systematic  collection.  The 
smaller  cards  are  arranged  like  the  cards  of  a  card  catalogue  in  large 
drawers,  and  are  numbered  so  as  to  fall  into  a  natural  order  and  keep 
all  views  of  the  same  building  together.  The  larger  cards  are  kept 
in  portfolios,  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  collection  of  views 
is  followed  by  a  collection  of   portraits  of  Harvard  men,  and  for 
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the  increase  of  this,  also,  the  Library  must  depend  in  part  on  the  kind 
cooperation  of  its  friends.  The  members  of  the  Harvard  Camera^ 
Club  have  contributed  many  current  pictures ;  and  I  hope  to  receive 
from  all  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  assistance  in 
rounding  out  the  collection.  Views,  both  old  and  new,  of  the  Col- 
lege buildings  and  of  the  surroundings  of  the  College,  portraits, 
groups,  and  snap-shots  of  athletic  contests  or  of  passing  events 
are  all  desirable. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report  the  final  steps  had  not  been  taken  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  case  gainst  Dr.  Charles  £.  Cameron,  charged 
on  two  counts,  stealing  book-plates  from  the  Library,  and  having 
stolen  property  in  his  possession.  Dr.  Cameron  pleaded  guilty,  and 
his  case  came  up  for  judgment  on  November  8,  1900,  when,  the 
greater  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  book-plates  having  been 
restored  to  the  Library,  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  or  given 
the  plates  having  been  settled  with  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  them,  as  witnessed  by  their  signed  statements 
delivered  to  the  Library,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Col- 
lege for  rebinding  of  books,  for  employment  of  detectives,  and  for 
legal  services  (amounting  in  all  to  $433.77)  having  been  covered  by 
payments  to  the  College  on  Dr.  Cameron's  part,  the  College  con- 
sented to  leave  the  matter  of  the  sentence  to  be  imposed  entirely  to 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  Court.  The  Court  accordingly  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  on  one  of  the  two  counts  to  pay  a  fine  of  $150 
(in  addition  to  the  amount  of  restitution  he  had  made  to  the  College 
and  to  the  purchasers  of  the  plates),  and  put  the  other  count  on  file 
(to  be  brought  up  again  if  desirable  later).  Dr.  Cameron  being 
required  to  recognize  personally  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  his 
appearance.  I  make  this  detailed  statement  of  the  matter  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  its  results,  the  College  being  under  obligation,  in  my  opinion, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  libraries  and  collectors  to  the  extent  of  its 
power.  I  ought  to  add  that  a  number  of  the  stolen  plates  have  not 
yet  been  traced  and  recovered,  and  collectors  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  accepting  Harvard  plates  of  the  older  engraved 
varieties  which  do  not  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
honestly  acquired. 

No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been 
issued,  but  material  for  four  new  itumbers  is  in  hand  and  I  hope  may 
soon  be  published.  A  fund  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  could  be  usefully  applied  to  the  support  of  this  series  and  of 
other  publications  which  the  Library  will  desire  to  issue  in  the  future. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
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present  extent  both  of  the  Gore  Hall  collection  and  of  the  several 
departmental  libraries  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


AconsioifB. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Diyinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bussey  Institution 

Museum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-seven  Special  Reference  Libraries  . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and 
Department  Libraries 

Total 


Present  extent  in 

Volumes 
added. 

13,797 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

387,097 

250,000 

5,902 

62,523 

6,421 

639 

30,624 

7,011 

37 

2,316 

«       • 

36 

529 

3,178 

80 

4,180 

10,950 

862 

33,329 

25,819 

418 

2,623 

2,703 

361 

10,077 

16,206 

154 

7,809 

5,886 

856 

8,264 

a        • 

1,684 

26,517 

•        • 

24,826 

588 

24,238 

575,888 

328,174 

Of  the  13,797  volames  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,061 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,151  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  836  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  4,749  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

15,367  pamphlets  have  been  received,  14,235  by  gift,  and  1,132 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  589  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to 
the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  19,668  sheets. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  Gore  Hall  is  less  than  in  the  two 
previous  years,  but  exceeds  the  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
(10,731)  by  about  3,000  volumes.  In  fact,  the  total  number  of 
volumes  received  by  the  Library  in  the  last  three  years  is  only  a 
little  less  than  the  total  of  the  previous  ^i;e  years. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1900-01  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Gim  TO  TBI  COLLBOB 
LXBBABT. 

1805^96. 

1896-07. 

1807-08. 

1898-00.       1809-00. 

1000-01. 

Volumea 

Pamphlets 

3,903 
8,908 

5,048 
8,427 

2,646 
11,365 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

4,749 
14,235 

Totals  .... 

12,811 

13,475 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

18,984 
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The  accesBions  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Library  as 
a  whole  (induding,  since  1890,  the  special  reference  libraries,  or,  as 
they  have  hitheito  been  called,  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libra- 
ries) have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  twenty-one  years :  — 


VolnmeB. 

Volumes. 

Volumes 

1880-81  . 

.    .    9,804 

1887-88  . 

.    .  16,468 

1894-95  .    . 

.    .  16,892 

1881-82  . 

.    .    9,129 

1888-89  . 

.    .  12,253 

1895-96  .    . 

,    .  19,659 

1882-83  . 

.    .    9,818 

1889-90  . 

.    .  16,051 

1896-97  .    . 

.  16,371 

1883-84  . 

.    .  12,360 

1890-91  . 

.    .  16,477 

1897-98  .    . 

.    .  19,707 

1884-85  . 

.    .  14,558 

1891-92  . 

.    .  14,767 

1898-99  .    , 

.   .  25,414 

1886-86  . 

.    .    9,191 

1892-98  . 

.    .  23,282 

1899-00.    . 

.    .  29,626 

1886-87  . 

.    .  11,924 

1893-94  . 

.    .  16,892 

1900-01  .    . 

.    .  24,238 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  College 
Library  (387,097)  is  less  than  the  corresponding  number  stated  last 
year.  It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  figures  as  given 
from  year  to  year  were  in  excess  of  the  fact,  but  just  how  far  the 
error  had  gone  was  not  known  until  this  autumn,  when  an  actual 
count  of  tlie  still  unclassified  portion  of  the  Library  was  made. 
The  older  shelf-lists  of  the  classified  part  were  also  recounted  and 
corrected,  and  the  true  total  thus  ascertained.  The  previous  figures 
were  based  on  an  estimate  made  in  1878,  to  which  had  been  added 
from  year  to  year  since  that  time  the  total  number  of  volumes  received 
annually.  But  up  to  three  years  ago  no  allowance  had  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  the  considerable  number  of  duplicates 
rejected,  sold,  or  exchanged*  volumes  worn  out,  and  books  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  total 
as  reported  grew  to  be  moi'e  and  more  in  excess  of  the  actual  number 
until  an  error  of  about  24,000  volumes  had  accumulated.  The  num- 
ber as  now  given  can  be  taken  as  a  pretty  close  statement  of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  Library.  The  number  of  unbound  pamphlets, 
likewise  less  than  last  year's  statement,  is  an  estimate  based  on  the 
measurement  in  feet  of  the  pamphlet  files,  and  the  supposed  contents 
of  pamphlet  boxes  on  the  shelves. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  are  the  following: 
A  bequest  of  $10,000  under  the  will  of  Roger  Wolcott,  of  the 
Class  of  1870,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  added  to  his 
previous  gift  of  $10,000  establishing  the  J.  Huntington  Wolcott 
Fund  for  "  the  purchase  of  books  of  permanent  value,  the  preference 
being  given  to  works  of  history,  political  economy  and  sociology  " ; 
a  gift  of  $500  from  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston  for  the  purchase  of 
books ;  a  gift  of  $300  from  J.  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  for 
the  purchase  of  works  relating  to  the  catacombs  and  early  Christian 
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antiquities ;  a  gift  of  $500  from  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  of  Boston, 
in  continuation  of  an  equal  sum  given  the  pi'evious  year,  the  whole 
amount  of  this  later  gift  being  available  for  books  relating  to  Scandi- 
navian literature  and  history;  gifts  amounting  to  $3,750  from  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge,  to  pay  for  books  bought  at  his  desii'e  relating 
to  the  history  of  Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  and  to  the  history 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  including  over  three  hundred  of  the  Zei- 
tungen  or  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Turkish  wars  in  the  seven- 
teenth centiu^;  $50  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  the  first  of  five 
annual  gifts  of  the  same  amount  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  China ; 
$300  received  through  Professor  George  P.  Baker  from  nineteen 
subscribers,  graduates  of  the  College  in  classes  from  1853  to  1900, 
toward  the  buying  of  an  extraordinary  collection  of  219  contemporary 
engraved  portraits  of  David  Garrick  costing  about  $400,  intended  by 
the  subscribers  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  librarian,  Justin  Winsor, 
whose  manuscript  unpublished  life  of  Garrick  remains  in  possession 
of  the  Library. 

Professor  Wiener  spent  a  part  of  last  summer  in  the  Slavic  parts 
of  Southern  Europe  and  visited  in  particular  most  of  the  towns 
where  Slovak  literature  has  flourished.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  library  of  Lombardini  of  Sollein,  a  Slovak  writer,  who 
died  in  1897.  To  this  he  added  other  Slovak  publications  as  he 
found  them  in  Turocz  St.  Martin,  Pressburg,  Tyrnau,  and  elsewhere, 
until  he  had  finally  formed  a  collection  of  123  volumes  and  1,567 
pamphlets,  including  many  rare  periodicals,  and  much  folklore 
material,  a  collection  of  this  literature  probably  larger  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  other  in  existence,  except  that  owned  by  L.  Rizner, 
a  prominent  Slovak  bibliographer.  The  books  came  to  the  Library 
as  the  gift  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Hudson,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Library  over 
300  volumes  from  the  library  of  her  husband,  of  the  Class  of 
1862,  and  permitted  us  to  pass  on  to  the  libraries  of  the  Classical 
Department,  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  of  the  Harvard  Union,  a  large 
number  of  other  volumes  which  were  not  needed  on  our  shelves. 
From  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  who 
died  January  3,  1899,  the  College  Library  has  received  230  volumes 
and  116  pamphlets,  and  the  Sanskrit  library  in  Warren  House  has 
received  about  225  volumes. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  mentioned  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  the 
Oxford  Newdigate  prize  poems,  complete  from  1822  to  1900  with 
one  exception,  the  poem  of  K.  C.  Sewell  in  1825,  which  I  was  led  to 
believe  had  never  been  printed.     It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  this 
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collection  came  to  us  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  of  LoDdon,  the  nephew  of 
the  prize  winner,  was  visiting  in  Cambridge.  The  gap  in  our  set 
was  mentioned  to  him  and  he  undertook  to  make  enquiries  on  his 
return  to  England.  His  search  was  at  first  without  result,  for  neither 
the  poet's  brother,  the  present  Warden  of  New  College,  nor  his  sisters 
possessed  copies  or  remembered  seeing  the  poem  in  print ;  but  his 
endeavors  were  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  uncut 
copy,  which  he  has  very  kindly  presented  to  this  Library. 

The  money  given  by  the  Saturday  Club  has  not  yet  been  spent, 
but  it  will  be  used,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  purchase  of  early  editions 
of  American  authors,  many  of  whom  wei-e  once  members  of  the  Club. 
Gifts  of  this  kind  which  can  be  used  for  some  purpose  lying  a  little 
outside  the  ordinary  field  of  current  expenditure  to  which  the  regular 
income  of  the  Library  has  to  be  devoted,  are  very  acceptable,  and 
can  always  be  employed  to  good  advantage. 

The  Library  Council  was  this  year  again  able  to  make  a  special 
appropriation  for  '^expensive  books,"  for  books,  that  is  to  say,  too 
costly  to  be  bought  from  the  regular  departmental  appropriations 
without  seriously  abridging  the  power  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  current 
demands.  The  more  important  works  acquired  in  this  way  are 
the  following :  —  the  publications  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society,  of  the  £cole  Sup^rieure  des  Lettres  of  Algiers,  of  the  £cole 
des  Langues  Orient  ales  Vivantes  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Manchester 
Literal^  Club ;  also  (to  complete  imperfect  sets)  publications  of  the 
Accademia  dei  Lincei,  and  of  the  Naples  Academy,  the  Fonti  per  la 
Storia  d' Italia  of  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  and  the  Documenti 
di  Storia  italiana  published  by  the  Reale  Deputazione  sugli  Studi  di 
Storia  Patria  of  Tuscany;  portions  of  the  Miscellanea  di  Storia 
patria  published  by  the  Lombard  committee,  and  of  the  Miscellanea 
di  Storia  veneta  of  the  Venetian  committee,  to  complete  the  sets 
received  in  the  Riant  library ;  among  long  periodical  or  serial  sets, 
the  Annals  of  the  National  Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (21  vols.), 
the  Biblioth^que  de  Linguistique  et  d'Ethnographie  am^ricaines,  the 
Collection  linguistique  am^ricaine  (23  vols.).  Revue  africaine, 
1856-1900  (44  vols.),  Zeitschrift  fiir  afrikanisehe  und  oceanische 
Sprachen,  1895  to  date,  and  Vorontzofs  Archives  (in  Russian), 
1870-95  (40  vols.)  ;  the  orchestral  scores  of  Wagner's  Tannhauser 
and  Fliegende  HoU&nder,  Pefiafiers  Monumentos  del  Arte  mexicano 
antiguo;  Moreau's  Collection  Caranda;  Katona's  Historia  critica 
Regum  Hungariae,  42  volumes,  1779-1817;  an  early  edition  (1532) 
of  the  romance  of  Meliadus  de  Leonnoys ;  and  two  Aldines,  the 
Plutarch  of  1509  and  the  Pausanias  of  1516.     We  have  also  bought 
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a  batch  of  letters,  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden  relat- 
ing to  the  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane  (supplementing  other  por- 
tions of  his  correspondence  and  his  papers  concerning  early  English 
literature  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Library,  bound  in  twelve 
volumes)  ;  some  letters  from  William  Weeks,  of  the  Class  of  1776, 
while  serving  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental  army,  and  a  notebook 
of  his  brother,  Clement  Weeks,  of  1772,  containing  interesting  matter 
in  regard  to  the  College  "rebellion"  in  1766;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  French  plays  (1785-1800)  bound  in  twenty  volumes; 
several  collections  of  broadside  ballads ;  the  first  volume  of  Claudin's 
sumptuous  Histoire  de  I'Imprimerie  en  France  au  XV  et  du  XVI* 
si^cles ;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  (to 
complete  our  set)  ;  several  early  editions  of  Byron  and  Browning, 
and  some  fifty  volumes  of  American  literary  annuals  or  gift  books, 
many  of  which  contain  early  and  fugitive  contributions  from  well- 
known  authors.  A  special  appropriation  of  the  Council,  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Potter,  provided  for  the  purchase  of  many  diction- 
aries and  grammars  of  the  less  known  languages,  in  which  the 
Library  was  seriously  deficient,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose  will  be  continued  another  year.  The  library  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  already  has  many  books  on  Polynesian 
tongues  incidental  to  its  special  collection  relating  to  Polynesia, 
and  these  will,  of  course,  not  be  duplicated. 

COLLECTION    OF    COINS. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports  the 
addition  to  that  collection  of  138  pieces  by  gift  and  of  11  by  purchase. 
For  77  of  these  the  Library  is  indebted  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq., 
1854.  The  special  collection  of  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Har\'^ard 
men  has  been  increased  by  medals  of  James  Monroe,  h,  1817  ;  R.  B. 
Hayes,  I.  1845;  Charles  Sumner,  1830;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1880; 
and  the  John  D.  Long,  1857,  medal  for  debate,  in  gold,  given  by 
the  founder,  R.  C.  Surbridge,  1889. 

SPECIAL   REFERENCE    LIBRARIES. 

These  libraries  have  been  spoken  of  hitherto  as  Laboratory  and 
ClasB-room  libraries,  but  the  second  term,  always  of  doubtful  appro- 
priateness, is  no  longer  justified,  since  most  of  these  collections,  at 
first  installed  for  convenience  in  or  near  class-rooms,  have  since 
been  removed  to  other  quarters.  These  libraries  serve  a  number 
of  different  purposes ;  some  provide  simply  a  few  manuals  and  peri- 
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odicals,  such  as  laboratory  workers  find  it  necessary  to  have  at  hand ; 
others  contain  somewhat  extensive  collections  for  the  use  of  advanced 
students,  in  some  cases  duplicating  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  main 
library,  in  other  cases  supplementing  the  Gore  Hall  collection ;  others 
again  provide  many  copies  of  books  in  much  demand  in  the  larger 
elementary  courses  in  economics,  history,  etc. ;  but  all  agree  in 
being  limited  to  a  special  field  and  in  being  administered  as  reference 
libraries,  that  is,  in  not  allowing  books  to  be  taken  out,  —  except 
that  books  may  be  borrowed  over  night  from  Harvard  Hall. 
The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


SpXCIAL  RbFBBKKOK  LiBIUBIBe. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 


Chemical  I^ab.    Boylston  Hall 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Phye.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

Claasics.     Harvard  Hail  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R,R.  .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do.  .   . 

Child  Memorial  (English).      Warren  House  ,   . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).  Do.  ,   , 

German.  Do,  ,   . 

French.  Do, 

Sanskrit.  Do. 

Semitic.     Sever  7 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Roich  LaJ>ora4ory  .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hail  .    .    . 
Fme  Art«  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers*  Library.     Wadsworth  House  .... 
The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House    ..... 

Totals 


Perma- 
nent. 

On 
Deposit. 

Totals. 

541 

1,053 

1,594 

28 

867 

395 

585 

124 

709 

118 

•   • 

118 

469 

229 

698 

347 

176 

523 

266 

•   • 

266 

3,489 

143 

3,582 

2,148 

17 

2,160 

888 

8 

891 

1,142 

1 

1,143 

835 

6 

841 

4,037 

90 

4,127 

584 

2 

536 

503 

■   • 

503 

2,453 

•   • 

2,453 

893 

13 

906 

1,102 

•  • 

1,102 

866 

80 

446 

1 

14 

15 

3,886 

1,000 

4,886 

167 

•   • 

167 

559 

40 

599 

808 

•   • 

808 

259 

•   • 

259 

94 

•   • 

94 

59 

•   • 

59 

26,517 

8,363 

29,880 

The  four  libraries  of  History,  United  States  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Social  Questions,  brought  together  in  the  Harvard  Hall 
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reading-room,  now  number  over  5,000  volumes,  and  are  of  essential 
service  to  several  of  the  large  elementary  courses,  whose  members 
have  to  read  portions  of  a  considerable  number  of  standard  authori- 
ties. For  this  use  the  Gore  Hall  Library,  with  its  small  number  of 
duplicates,  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  Harvard  Hall  is  hard 
pressed,  with  its  hundred  seats,  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers that  depend  upon  it.  Some  laiger  room  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible.  Experience  in  this  room  and  in  Gore  Hall 
shows  that,  while  books  as  a  whole  may  with  great  advantage  to 
the  student  be  kept  on  open  shelves  freely  accessible  to  all,  a  fairer 
and  more  equal  use  is  secured  by  taking  the  few  books  that  are  in 
special  demand  from  week  to  week,  and  keeping  them  for  a  few  days 
behind  the  counter,  to  be  given  out  by  the  attendant  on  demand,  for 
use  in  the  room.  The  recorded  use  of  the  928  volumes  so  reserved 
in  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted 
to  28,496.  An  extension  of  the  method  to  a  still  larger  number  of 
books  would  have  been  desirable,  but  the  limited  space  available 
behind  the  attendant's  desk  prevented.  This  room  is  not  open  in 
the  evening,  and  books  are  accordingly  loaned  for  over-night  use  at 
five  o'clock.  The  number  of  these  loans  was  13,566.  A  record 
of  but  one  volume  missing  at  the  end  of  the  year  bears  witness  to 
good  management  on  one  side  and  to  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  rules  on  the  other. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  Library,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  delay,  does 
not  yet  include  in  its  count  of  volumes  the  books  from  Mr.  Lowell's 
own  library,  but  the  books  are  now  entirely  ready  to  be  moved  over, 
and  the  transfer  will  be  made  immediately.  A  handsome  engraved 
book-plate  has  been  designed  for  this  library  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Goodhue, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Class  of  1872. 

The  libraries  in  Warren  House  are  intended  for  advanced  students 
only  and  admission  is  by  card.  Cards  were  given  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  280  students,  and  the  privilege  of  access  to  these  libraries 
was  no  doubt  highly  prized  by  these  men ;  but  the  rooms  might  be 
used  very  much  more  than  they  are  without  diminishing  the  quiet 
and  privacy  which  make  them  attractive. 

The  Engineering  Library  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of 
special  reference  libraries,  having  previously  been  included  among 
the  departmental  libraries  enumerated  on  page  200,  but  the  present 
relations  of  the  Scientific  School  and  the  College  (both  being  under 
the  one  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  as  well  as  the  actual  relations 
of  the  library  to  the  College  Library,  make  this  the  appropriate  place 
in  which  to  class  it.     The  transfer  of  the  books  from  Lawrence  Hall 
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to  their  new  rooms  in  Pierce  Hall  makes  it  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
state  accurately  either  the  relative  number  of  "deposited"  and 
"  permanent"  books  or  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 


USE    OP    BOOKS    IN   THE    COLLEGE    LIBRABT. 

The  following   table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1900-01  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


Use  of  Books. 

1894-06. 

1805-06. 

1806-07. 

1897-08. 

1898-00. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

1.  Books  lent  (exclud- 

ing over-night  use.) 

2.  Used  in  the  buildmg 

(Recorded  ate  only.) 

3.  Over-night  use  of  re- 

served books  .    .    . 

60,346 
23,500 

20,985 

59,781 
22,230 

8,594 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

63,005 
25,595 

63,712 
23,715 

63,673 
24,180 

Totals 

104,831 

90,605 

82,576 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

87,853 

4.  Over-nightuse of  Har- 
vard Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

13,566 

Lending  reserved  books  for  over-night  use  ceased  in  1896,  when 
the  reading-room  began  to  be  kept  open  through  the  evening. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  :  — 


Open  Coluectiokb. 

1806-07. 

1897-08. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1000-01. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Reserved  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

3,619 
3,822 
8,090 
3,465 

3,813 
3,853 
8,117 
3,592 

3,275 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 

3,275 

4,224 

10,134 

3,887 

3,140 
4,285 

10,567 
4,698 

ToUl 

18,996 

19,375 

19,425 

21,520 

22,630 

Complaints  having  been  made  that  the  reservation  of  books  in 
the  reading-room  for  the  benefit  of  students  occasionally  interfered 
unnecessarily  with  the  work  of  ofl3cers  of  the  College  who  might  have 
occasion  to  consult  the  books,  and  who  could  not  do  so  conveniently 
at  the   Library,    Mr.   Briggs,  the   Superintendent  of  the   reading- 
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room,  sent  out  in  Januar}^  a  circular  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
paragraphs :  — 

"In  the  case  of  all  books  reserved  in  the  reading-room  at  the 
request  of  officers  of  the  University,  the  Librarian  wishes  me  to  dis- 
tinguish as  far  as  possible  between  those  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
always  at  hand  there,  and  those  which  the  instructor  desires  his 
students  to  use,  but  does  not  consider  of  primary  importance ;  to 
distinguish,  that  is  to  say,  between  books  which  the  instructor 
requires  his  men  to  consult  and  which  he  in  effect  promises  shall 
always  be  accessible  to  them  in  the  reading-room,  and  those  which 
are  not  so  constantly  in  demand  or  so  essential  when  they  are  wanted. 
It  is  proposed  that  books  of  the  latter  class  may  be  borrowed  for 
short  periods  by  officers  of  the  University  (and  by  them  only),  if 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pressing  demand  for  them  at  the  time. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  remove  cause  for  complaint  on  this  ground  as 
far  as  possible  by  purchasing  additional  copies  of  books  which  are 
constantly  wanted  in  the  reading-room,  and  a  special  appropriation 
was  made  last  year  and  has  been  repeated  this  year  for  the  purchase 
of  such  duplicates. 

"I  enclose  with  this  circular  a  number  of  blanks  to  be  used  in 
requesting  to  have  books  reserved.  Please  indicate  by  an  asterisk 
those  titles  which  you  consider  should  always  be  accessible  in  the 
reading-room. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Librarian  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Library  administration  to  change  the  present  system  of  reserved 
books  or  to  abridge  the  usefulness  of  the  reading-room,  but  only  to 
adjust  our  present  system  better  to  the  convenience  and  necessities 
of  officers  of  the  University.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  to  rely  upon 
your  cooperation  in  keeping  me  informed  as  promptly  as  possible  in 
regard  to  the  books  which  you  wish  to  have  reserved  and  in  regard  to 
the  period  for  which  they  are  needed." 

Instructors  were,  at  the  same  time,  asked  to  examine  during  the 
mid-year  period  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  the  books  reserved 
at  their  request,  with  a  view  to  returning  to  their  places  without 
delay  those  that  were  no  longer  needed.  I  think  there  has  been 
no  further  cause  of  complaint  on  this  ground. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Hai-vard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  52,500  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition,  the  2,500  or  more  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  Harvard 
Union,  a  collection  mainly  of  literature,  biography,  travel,  and  sport, 
with  a  good  supply  of  reference  books,  is  open  to  a  large  number  of 
stadents. 

During  the  year  26  volumes  have  disappeared  from  the  shelves  of 
the  reading-room,  a  smaller  number  than  usual,  but  large  enough  to 
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give  constant  cause  for  anxiety  and  watchfulness.  The  following 
notice,  posted  in  the  reading-room,  attempts  to  express  the  purpose 
of  the  room  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  used  :  — 

^'The  books  of  the  reference  and  reserved  collections  are  placed 
on  open  shelves  in  the  reatiing-room,  that  they  may  be  freely  and 
equally  accessible  to  all  readers. 

^^  These  books  are  on  no  account  to  be  removed  from  the  reading- 
room  except  by  officers  of  the  Library,  and  they  must  be  used  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

' '  A  reader  who  fails  to  conform  to  these  conditions  is  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  Library.  His  name  will  be  posted  in  the  reading- 
room,** 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  willingly  comply  with  these 
conditions  and  recognize  the  fact  that  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  are  made  purely  in  their  interest,  but  there  are  always 
some  persons  too  thoughtless  or  selfish,  and  a  very  few  so  dis- 
honest, that  they  are  ready  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  a  room  so 
administered. 

Cards  of  admission  to  dififerent  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resoui*ces  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admimiok  to  ths  Book-Staok. 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeol.  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy 

Education 

Geography 

Pnbl.  of  Learned  Societies  .    . 


Total     .    .   . 
Times  of  use 


68 
27 

8 
63 
45 
17 

3 
15 

8 


249 
5,974 


63 
9 

5 
58 
44 
12 

3 
15 


209 
4,352 


i 
I 


66 
4 

11 

63 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 
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54 
11 

18 
64 
41 
4 
1 
4 
5 
8 
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g 


51 
33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
5,750 


78 
43 

38 
90 
60 
19 
5 

12 
8 
2 


355 
5,826 


112 
30 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


370 
6,898 


81 
86 

38 

74 

68 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


350 
6,067 
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The  number  of  indh*idualB  admitted  was  2b7,  not  350,  because 
the  Bftme  person  often  receives  pei-mission  to  use  different  parts  of 
the  book- stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten-year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


»..™., 

iaT«-T&. 

19M-». 

IStM-M. 

19»»-90. 

1S90-00. 

liwo-oi. 

!i 

■f. 

fl 

s 

■5 

1- 
11 

i 

If 

Dirinity  .    .   . 

id 

i« 

36      20 

50 

40 

2C 

3(1 

a: 

27       28 

24 

L»-     .... 

139 

M 

153,  12S 

404 

17B 

551 

302 

l!13 

241 

fi47 

24fl 

ScicnliBL-    . 

29 

21 

CM 

21 

flOf 

14* 

415 

273 

49fi 

218 

m 

U.14 

He.ideutGmd. 

66 

Ifi 

70 

B2 

342 

afl4 

SOS 

2fi7 

313 

awii 

327 

294 

Senior  CIms  . 

1S2 

109 

ini 

1-0 

327 

S.lii 

am 

.341 

31( 

2H7 

Jtflfl 

308 

Junior  Cliss  . 

1S9 

9S 

294 

21B 

34S 

aso 

a.HR 

.309 

.193 

311 

3M0 

302 

Sopbom.  Clus 
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[21 

2n<t 

22{ 

425 

SK 

WIM 

44A 

fiOfl 

380 

^31! 

424 

Freshni.  CIb» 

197 

IM 

256 

20fi 

S9S 

23li 

471 

381 

49( 

30S 

fiat 

SG4 

8p.  SlndenU  . 

1«3 

187 

IflS 

ua 

194 

'"l 

161 

ns 

Tottl  .    .   . 

969 

ass 

1213 

1D32 

2G7I 

1903 

B15I 

3488 

3360 

2176, 

8B0I 

S30B 

These  figures  are  subject  to  rather  remarkable  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause.  The  pereent- 
tge  of  borrowers  has  varied  within  five  years  from  79  to  94  per  cent, 
in  the  Senior  Class,  from  79  to  92  per  cent,  in  the  Junior,  from  56 
to  87  per  cent,  in  the  Sophomore,  and  from  56  to  80  per  cent,  in  the 
Freshman  Classes.  These  figures  do  not  mean,  however,  that  so 
large  a  number  of  students  (482  out  of  1,992  undergraduates  in 
1900-01,  about  24  per  cent.)  made  no  use  of  the  Library.  Most  of 
them,  probably  all,  used  the  reading-rooms  and  special  libraries ; 
but  it  is  to  l>e  regretted  that  so  many  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  this,  aod  not  have  been  tempted  to  extend  tbeir  reading  beyond 
the  requirements  of  their  College  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  students  in  the  Scientific  School,  only  45  per  cent,  of  whom  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years  have  had  occasion  to  borrow  books  from 
the  College  Library.  These  students  have  a  reference  library  of 
technical  books  in  their  own  building  conveniently  placed  with 
respect  to  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms  in  which  most  of  their 
work  is  done ;  so  that  their  daily  required  work  does  not  bring  them 
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to  the  general  library.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether, 
if  the  technical  books  which  they  have  to  use  were  placed  under  the 
roof  of  the  College  Library  and  made  equally  accessible  (though  not 
BO  near  at  hand),  the  range  and  breadth  of  their  reading  would  be 
increased,  and  to  enquii'e  whether,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  more 
liberal  culture  and  the  broader  outlook  gained  would  improve  or 
injure  the  character  of  their  professional  training.  Students  in  other 
professional  schools  show  the  same  tendency  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  College  Library  offers ;  but  both  Law  and  Medical 
students  are  older,  and  have  already  had  the  advantage  of  a  period 
of  more  varied  work  in  College.  Divinity  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  they  have  at  their  own  school  a  library  which  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  a  narrow  field,  seldom  fail  to  make  good  use 
of  the  College  Library  as  well. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  meagre  opportu- 
nities for  reading  can  be  afforded  to  Radcliffe  students,  but  a  messen- 
ger comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College  books 
sent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  resei-ved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Radcliffe's  own  library, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Books  Lent  to 

RADCIiIFn. 

1803-04. 

1804-05. 

1806-00. 

1800-07. 

1807-08. 

1808-00. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

Borrowers    .... 
Books  borrowed  .    . 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,320 

146 
1,191 

137 
1,273 

121 
1,125 

148 
952 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  131  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other  years 
frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received  from 
other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  744  volumes 
in  response  to  these  i*eq nests.  This  number  is  much  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  but  no  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has  occurred, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  ofldcers  and  of  other 
scholars  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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Sundays  open 
Users     .    .    . 
Average    .    . 
Highest  No.  . 


189&-M. 

1894-95. 

1896-96. 

189(M)7. 

1897-08. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

37 

36 

24 

35 

36 

35 

35 

35 

3,658 

3,634 

2,359 

5,010 

4,635 

5,093 

4,846 

5,471 

99 

100 

98 

143 

132 

145 

138 

156 

136 

131 

140 

227 

297 

260 

236 

226 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  23,312  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year,  12,247  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  11,065  newly  classified,  making  282,997  volumes  so  placed  of 
the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volumes. 

Crusades 857 

Japanese  and  Corean  history  and  literature 395 

Jndeo-German  (Yiddish)  literature 1,501 

Landscape  design 150 

Economics 8,162 

11,065 

The  bringing  together  of  the  books  on  the  Crusades  was  desirable 
on  account  of  the  receipt  of  many  works  on  the  subject  in  the  Riant 
library ;  Japanese  and  Corean  was  taken  up  as  supplementary  to  the 
Chinese  collection  arranged  the  year  before ;  the  Judeo-German 
collection  is  made  up  of  the  recent  gifts  of  Professor  Wiener  and 
Messrs.  Morris  and  James  Loeb ;  the  books  on  Landscape  Design, 
relatively  few  in  number,  could  easily  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
newly  established  courses  in  this  subject,  while  the  receipt  of  many 
park  reports  made  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  assign  them  permanent 
shelf -marks  at  once;  the  arrangement  of  Economics  has  been  in 
progress  nearly  a  year  and  is  the  last  of  the  large  subjects  which  can 
be  taken  up  under  our  present  conditions,  unless  temporary  storage- 
room  for  books  should  be  found  in  some  other  building. 

The  lK)oks  grouped  under  Economics  include,  besides  general  and 
special  treatises  on  economic  theory,  works  on  population,  immigra- 
tion, railroads,  monopolies,  money,  finance,  taxation,  banking,  land 
tenure,  public  lands,  commerce,  tariff,  statistics,  economic  and 
industrial  history,  and  insurance;  the  various  social  questions, 
labor,  temperance,  pauperism,  crime,  prisons,  socialism,  commun- 
ism, marriage  and  divorce,  woman  suffrage,  etc.,  having  been  already 
brought  together  under  Sociology,  while  other  subjects  that  will  group 
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themselves  about  Political  Science  are  still  untouched.  We  were  glad 
to  comply  with  a  request  from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  a  copy  of 
the  synopsis  of  our  classification,  with  notes,  under  Ek^onomics  and 
Sociology. 

The  new  count  made  of  the  Library  this  fall  shows  that  we  still 
have  about  100,000  volumes  not  yet  included  in  the  new  classifica- 
tion. Of  these,  55,000  volumes  were  received  before  1877,  and  the 
rest  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  subjects  covei-ed 
by  these  100,000  volumes  are  theology,  general  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  political  science,  education,  the  history  and  literature  of 
most  Oriental  countries,  bibliography,  law,  medicine,  and  some 
minor  subjects. 

The  recount  makes  it  possible  to  give  now  with  greater  accuracy 
and  detail  the  conspectus  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  which  was 
printed  in  my  report  two  years  ago. 

East  Stack. 

First  Floob.  Volamet. 
British  documents,  including  Journals  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  Parliamentary  papers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  the  regular  sessional  papers   from 

1880  to  the  present  time 6,989 

Canadian  documents 721 

Chinese  documents 139 

State  and  city  documents  of  the  United  States 3,658 

Greneral  periodicals,  English,  French,  and  Grerman  ....  7,175 

17,677 
Pamphlets,  estimated  at 215,000 

SsooKD  Floob. 

Language 10,873 

Classical  Philology 5,033 

Greek  Authors 8,711 

Latin  Authors 6,753 

Philological  periodicals 2,330 

Harvard  Collection  (for  general  use) 400 

Cataloguers*  reference  hooks 4,429 

38,029 
Thibd  Floob. 

American  history 30,446 

American  literature 6,353 

36,799 
Fourth  Floob. 

English  history , 11,094 

English  literature 17,731 

Crusades 857 

29,682 
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Tim  Floob. 

French  history 9,122 

French  literature 9,329 

German  history 4,152 

German  literature 5,939 

Austrian  history 514 

Dutch  and  Belgian  collection 1,027 

30,088 

SiZTK  FLOOB. 

Slavic  collection  (history,  literature,  etc.) 5,409 

Modem  Greek  collection 1,128 

Italian  collection 9,476 

Spanish  collection 2,967 

Portuguese  collection 282 

Minor  Romance  collection 428 

Scandinavian  collection 2,872 

Judeo-German  collection 1,501 

Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question 2,514 

26,672 
Staibwats  ahd  Pabsaoes. 

Cyclopaedias 985 

Angling 1,056 

Carlyle  bequest 470 

Atlases 896 

3,406 
Maps 19,668  sheets. 

West  Stack. 

FiBST  Floob. 
Harvard  University  collection  (printed  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  University,  its  departments  and 

officers).     Archives  (or  MS.  material)  not  included    .  3,508 

Cliinese  history  and  literature 506 

Japanese  history  and  literature 396 

Directories 948 

Registers 907 

Newspapers  (including  newspapers  in  East  Stack  and  in 

Perkins  Hall) 1,892  bundles  and  3,549 

Unclassified  books,  —  law,  medicine,  theology,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  bibliogpraphy,  Oriental  history  and  litera- 
ture,  etc.  —  recent  accessions   (since   1877),   28,599; 
from  the  old  library  (before  1877),  52,940,  altogether 

making 76,639 

86,347 
Sbooho  Floob. 

Philosophy 8,407 

Sociology  (including  various  *^  Social  Questions")  ....  2,905 

Economics 9,860 

Educational  reports 1,720 
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General  science 860 

Anthropology 208 

Natural  history 1,037 

Zoology 2,113 

Botany 1,494 

Physical  Geography 617 

Geology 1,833 

Mathematics 3,515 

Astronomy 1,829 

Navigation 369 

Physics 2,077 

Chemistry 1,984 

Engineering 1,578 

War 1,059 

Unclassified  books,  accessions  since  1877 11,681 

53,491 
Thibd  Fumb. 

Folklore 8,690 

Emblems 209 

Archaeology 6,038 

Fine  Arts 6,283 

Landscape  Design 150 

Music 6,031 

Learned  societies 6,109 

Scientific  periodicals 9,151 

Geographical  periodicals 1,671 

42,232 

Beading-Moomj  Delivery- Boom y  etc. 

Reference  books  (not  including  those  listed  elsewhere)  .   .  2,660 

Bound  periodicals 3,140 

United  States  Documents  (including  Niles  and  the  Cong. 

Record) 4,698 

In  locked  closets 665 

Sparks  cases.     24  rolls  and  loose  MSS.  and 348 

11,396 

Incidentally  a  number  of  minor  improvements  and  readjustments 
in  classification  have  been  made.  Austrian  history  and  geography 
has  been  taken  out  from  under  German  history,  where  it  was  at  first 
placed  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  is  being  arranged  and  renum- 
bered by  Mr.  McDaniei  as  an  independent  group,  a  group  presenting 
special  diflSculties  to  the  classifier  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
political  and  race  divisions  involved. 

The  distribution  of  the  Riant  books  relating  to  European  history 
and  literature  was  the  occasion  of  expansion  and  modification  in 
Polish  history,  in  Sigillography,  which  had  not  previously  been 
included  under  Archaeolc^y,  where  it  seems  to  find  an  appropriate 
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place,  and  in  our  Tasso  collection,  to  which  the  Riant  library  added 
Bome  148  numbers.  The  British  ^^ Rolls  series"  has  also  been  re- 
arranged, placing  the  volumes  in  the  numerical  sequence  commonly 
used  by  bibliographera,  instead  of  in  a  subject  order  which  was 
attempted  at  the  beginning.  The  bound  newspapers  and  newspaper 
bundles  stored  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall  have  been  set  in 
order,  so  that  demands  for  special  papers  can  be  satisfied,  the  bun- 
dles of  unbound  papers  in  particular  having  never  been  arranged 
since  they  were  moved  to  Perkins  in  1896. 

Besides  the  volumes  separately  classified  and  entered  on  the  shelf- 
lists,  4,586  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  into  boxes  on  the  shelves, 
according  to  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  two  years 
ago,  which  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  and  to  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  Of  these,  only  477  have  been  fully  cata- 
logued; for  1,317  a  single  slip  for  the  oflScial  catalogue  has  been 
written,  and  2,792  have  been  put  away  without  any  catalogue  entry 
being  made  or  needed.  The  classification  by  subjects  has  been 
pretty  close,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  boxes  fill  up,  their  con- 
tents will  be  further  sifted  and  bound;  but  binding  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  done  in  a  hurry,  since  the  more  miscellaneous  the 
contents  of  a  volume  the  less  useful  it  is. 

In  May  the  Library  Council  was  asked  to  authorize  a  transfer  of 
books  between  the  Library  of  the  Museum  and  the  College  Library, 
so  as  to  bring  together  in  one  place  or  the  other  the  full  strength  of 
the  geological  collection  belonging  to  the  University,  making  one 
complete  collection  in  one  place  and  another  subsidiary  duplicate 
collection  in  the  other.  The  principle  was  evidently  a  sound  one. 
The  transfer  to  the  College  Library  of  the  great  Whitney  Library  of 
geology  or  any  considerable  part  of  it  being  impossible  on  account 
of  lack  of  shelf -room  in  the  College  Library,  the  only  question  for 
the  Council  to  consider  was  whether  it  would  approve  sending  to  the 
Museum  those  books  from  the  College  collection  of  which  that 
Library  did  not  already  possess  duplicates;  and  this  it  agreed  to 
do,  making  the  collection  at  the  Museum  substantially  complete. 
A  comparison  showed  that  there  were  about  1,450  volumes  common 
to  both  collections.  The  remaining  480  volumes  and  18  boxes  of 
pamphlets  in  the  College  Library  were  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
withdrawn  from  the  College  Library  and  deposited  in  the  Museum 
library.  Biographies  and  a  few  popular  treatises,  however,  have 
been  retained  here  in  spite  of  their  not  being  duplicated  in  the  other 
library.  Palaeontology  and  Mineralogy,  though  include<l  here  under 
Greology,  have  not  been  touched. 
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The  annual  examination  of  the  shelves,  made  by  comparing  the 
shelf-lists  with  the  books  in  place,  was  made  in  the  summer  and 
covered  over  320,000  volumes.  A  more  curaory  examination  is  in 
progress  systematically  throughout  the  year  and  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect misplacements,  discover  books  that  should  be  repaired,  etc.  In 
the  course  of  both  examinations  898  volumes  were  found  on  wrong 
shelves  and  1,523  out  of  order  on  their  proper  shelves.  116  books 
are  reported  missing,  26  from  the  Reading-room  and  Delivery-room, 
and  90  from  the  Book-stack,  to  which  only  officers  of  the  University 
and  advanced  students  are  supposed  to  have  access.  An  inspection 
of  the  list  of  titles,  however,  does  not  indicate  any  systematic  or 
intentional  dishonesty,  and  most  of  the  losses,  especially  from  the 
stack,  are  doubtless  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  regular  users, 
and  some  possibly  to  still  undiscovered  misplacements.  Rather  less 
than  half  of  these  books  usually  re-appear  without  explanation  during 
the  next  year  and  occasional  ones  turn  up  after  an  absence  of  five  or 
six  years.  Of  the  1,519  volumes  reported  missing  during  the  last 
nineteen  years,  592  have  been  recovered. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Catalogub  Work. 

1806-9e. 

1896-07. 

1807-08. 

1808-00. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .    . 
for  Departments,  etc.  . 

7,664 
2,668 

8,990 
2,320 

9,974 
3,026 

13,000 
25,093 

12,276 

2,087 

14,363 
22,996 

12,738 
2,378 

24,169 
3,361 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue    . 

10,232 
27,428 

11,310 
21,282 

15,116 
26,065 

27,630 
30,803 

The  problem  of  the  Catalogue  Department  has  been  to  deal  with 
the  largely  increased  accessions  of  the  last  three  years  without 
making  any  substantial  addition  to  its  own  force,  an  addition  which 
is  forbidden  at  once  by  lack  of  working  space  and  by  lack  of  means. 
Books  cannot,  however,  be  allowed  to  pile  up  unrecorded,  but  must 
be  kept  moving  till  they  find  at  least  a  temporary  abiding-place,  and 
some  record  must  be  made  of  them,  so  that  we  may  avoid  buying 
duplicates,  even  if  we  are  not  able  to  make  the  books  at  once  freely 
accessible  through  the  public  catalogue. 

We  have  adopted  such  abbreviated  methods  of  work  for  the  large 
collections  lately  received  and  for  the  less  important  of  the  other 
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ciuTent  accessions  as  shall  secure  a  record  sufficient  temporarily  for 
these  purposes,  and  such  as  can  be  completed  in  a  systematic  manner 
when  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  final  work  on  these  books.  The 
books  not  of  immediate  importance,  especially  gifts,  are  given  a 
temporary  running  number  by  which  they  can  be  found,  and  which 
serves  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  each  has  a  single  author  card 
written  in  the  simplest  fashion  for  the  official  catalogue. 

The  Riant  collection  has  been  similarly  treated,  except  that  those 
books  which  belonged  in  divisions  of  the  Library  already  classified 
have  been  introduced  to  their  permanent  places,  while  the  rest  wait 
in  the  order  of  the  numbers  given  them  in  the  printed  Riant  cata- 
logue. A  copy  of  this  printed  catalogue  has  been  marked  with  the 
numbers  assigned  on  our  shelves,  and  author  cards  have  been  inserted 
in  the  official  catalogue.  We  are  thus  protected  from  ordering  dupli- 
cates, any  volume  can  be  found  when  specially  enquired  for  (though 
not  through  the  general  public  card  catalogue),  and  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  collection,  those  relating  to  the  Crusades,  the 
Turkish  wars,  and  European  history,  are  on  the  shelves  with  other 
books  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  work  of  this  kind  that  swells  the 
count  of  titles  catalogued  in  the  total  above,  about  6,900  titles  being 
for  Riant  books,  over  3,900  for  other  books,  and  1,158  for  pamphlets 
sent  to  boxes.  Part  of  this  work  was  done  and  done  satisfactorily 
by  Price  Greenleaf  men  detailed  by  the  College  Office ;  each  man, 
however,  gives  but  few  hours  a  week,  and  the  combined  labors  of 
four  men  working  the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  amounted, 
measured  by  time,  to  the  labor  of  one  person  for  six  weeks. 

Partial  work  of  this  kind  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  present  con- 
ditions, but  the  longer  it  is  continued  the  greater  becomes  the  mass 
to  be  taken  in  hand  and  finished  at  some  later  time.  At  pi*esent  the 
accumulation  of  this  partially  catalogued  work  includes :  books  not 
yet  classified  but  given  a  temporary  running  number,  3,260  titles; 
Riant  books,  some  classified,  others  in  a  group  by  themselves,  7,579 
titles;  other  books  classified,  but  not  yet  fully  catalogued,  1,474 
titles ;  pamphlets  in  boxes  classified  by  subjects,  and  scientific  dis- 
sertations sent  to  the  Medical  School  and  other  departments,  recorded 
on  official  catalogue  only,  about  12,000  titles;  total,  about  24,000 
titles.  In  addition  to  these  should  be  mentioned  some  1,500  volumes 
of  pamphlets  bound  some  years  ago,  very  few  of  which  have  ever 
been  taken  up  since  binding,  though  many  of  the  pamphlets  in  these 
volumes  came  from  the  old  files  of  catalogued  pamphlets,  and  in  their 
old  place  could  be  easily  found  when  asked  for,  but  are  now  nearly 
inaccessible  on  account  of  the  shelf-marks  never  having  been  added 
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on  the  catalogue  cards.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
take  up  any  of  this  work  at  present,  except  perhaps  a  few  volnmes 
of  these  bound  pamphlets  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  extra  help 
employed  in  the  summer. 

We  should  probably  not  have  come  out  as  well  as  we  did  this  year 
in  getting  these  arrears  of  work  into  orderly  shape,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  own  absence  on  leave  for  four  months  during  the  winter. 
This  released  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  made  it  possible  to  employ 
some  extra  assistance  l)eyond  what  was  planned  in  the  estimates  for 
the  year.  Mr.  Tillinghast  observes  in  his  report  on  the  Cataloguing 
Department  that,  without  exceeding  the  estimates,  ^^  more  assistance 
of  this  class  might  have  been  utilized,  but  the  employment  of  extra 
help  is  limited  by  lack  of  room  and  even  more  by  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  it  from  interfering  with  the  regular  work." 

The  work  accomplished  by  means  of  this  extra  assistance  in- 
cluded the  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  Judeo-German  literature 
(1,501  numbers)  given  by  Professor  Wiener  and  Messrs.  Morris  and 
James  Loeb ;  the  writing  of  cards  for  the  official  catalogue  (further 
cataloguing  being  postponed)  for  a  large  part  of  our  collection  of 
Proverbs  and  Emblems  received  by  gift  from  Mr.  John  Bartlett  some 
years  ago,  for  Sanskrit  and  other  Oriental  works  received  in  the 
bequest  of  Fitzedward  Hall,  '46,  for  the  collection  relating  to  the 
Jansenists  in  Utrecht  bought  two  years  before,  and  for  many  current 
accessions  and  exchanges;  the  cataloguing,  either  completely  or 
partially,  of  some  440  uncatalogued  volumes  all  belonging  to  the 
Library  before  the  present  public  catalogue  was  begun  and  some 
even  going  back  to  before  the  fire  of  1764  (these  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  general  recataloguing,  but  have  been  discovered  by 
the  reclassification  now  in  progress) ;  the  cataloguing  of  a  number 
of  Russian  and  Bulgarian  books  by  Miss  Sanders,  who  has  helped  us 
before ;  the  transfer  to  the  public  catalogue  of  many  of  the  printed 
cards  for  articles  in  periodicals  and  society  publications  received 
during  the  last  two  years ;  the  renewing  of  guide-blocks  in  the  cata- 
logue drawers ;  and  many  other  things  which  had  unavoidably  fallen 
behind. 

The  cooperative  cataloguing  of  articles  in  current  periodicals  and 
in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  in  which  the  Library  has  been 
engaged  for  three  years  and  a  half,  has  gone  steadily  forward  and 
begins  to  show  interesting  results.  During  this  period  the  Library 
has  contributed  to  the  central  bureau,  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  manuscript  or  "copy"  for  2,074 
titles  taken  from  the  publications  assigned  us  for  analysing,  and  it 
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has  received  in  return  printed  cards  (four  copies  for  each  title)  for 
these  2,074  titles  and  for  8,474  titles  in  addition,  which  had  been 
catalogued  by  the  other  four  cooperating  libraries,  making  10,548 
titles  in  all.  For  these  we  paid  at  the  rate  of  3.3  cents  per  title,  or 
$348.08 ;  but  a  rebate  of  10  cents  for  each  title  catalogued  by  us, 
or  of  $207.40,  made  our  net  payments  $140.68.  The  cost  to  us  of 
the  cataloguing  is  about  15  cents  a  title,  or  $311.10  for  the  2,074 
titles,  and  the  cost  of  sorting  out  and  classifying  the  new  titles 
received  comes  to  about  5  cents  apiece.  If  all  the  titles  were  of  use 
to  us,  and  were  inserted  in  our  catalogue,  the  total  cost  of  the 
10,548  titles  would  be:  — 

Cataloguing  2,074  titles $311.10 

Printed  cards  for  10,548  titles $348.08 

Less  rebate  of 207.40  140.68 

Sorting  and  classifying  8,474  titles 423.70 

Total $875.48 

or  an  average  of  8.3  cents  per  title  for  cataloguing  and  pnnting, 
which,  compared  with  the  22  cents  per  title  which  we  are  now  paying 
to  the  College  printer  for  printing  alone,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  cataloguing  and  the  cost  of  card  stock,  shows  very  plainly 
the  advantage  to  be  bad  from  cooperative  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  use  all  the  titles  received ;  a  few 
are  taken  from  publications  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe,  some  we 
do  not  consider  of  sufficient  importance  for  permanent  preservation 
in  the  public  catalogue,  but  these  we  are  glad  to  put  on  file  by  them- 
selves for  at  least  temporary  reference.  Moreover,  we  have  enough 
cards  left  over  to  send  to  the  departmental  libraries  all  titles  of 
interest  to  each  library,  and  to  supply  some  of  the  professors 
with  titles  relating  to  their  specialties. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  from  any  scheme  for  the  cooperative 
cataloguing  of  books  is  probably  less,  and  the  difficulty  of  so  adjust- 
ing it  as  to  give  satisfactory  results  is  much  greater,  but  the  above 
figures  seem  to  me  most  encouraging.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  cost  of  cataloguing  books  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  of 
cataloguing  periodical  titles  and  that  the  titles  themselves  are  longer, 
which  increases  the  cost  of  composition,  so  that  the  actual  difference 
in  expense  between  individual  and  cooperative  work  would  be  less 
than  that  indicated  above. 

Plans  for  such  cooperative  cataloguing  have  been  under  active  dis- 
cussion for  some  time  by  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  have  several  times  seemed  on  the  point 
of  bearing  fruit.    At  present  it  is  likely  that  the  Libraiy  of  Congress 
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will  be  able  to  undertake  as  part  of  its  regular  functions  a  large  part 
of  the  work  which  the  Publishing  Board  has  been  interested  in,  and 
that  Board  will  naturally  take  no  further  action  until  it  is  evident 
how  far  this  can  be  carried. 

The  Library  of  Congress  receives  all  books  that  are  copyrighted 
in  this  country ;  it  is  also  buying  much  more  extensively  than  ever 
before,  and  is  attempting  to  round  itself  out  on  every  side.  All  its 
accessions  it  catalogues  by  means  of  printed  cards,  having  on  its 
own  premises  a  division  of  the  Public  Printer's  office.  It  has  also 
begun  to  recatalogue  its  whole  collection,  and  this  too  is  done  on 
printed  cards.  All  of  these  cards  it  now  offers  for  sale  to  other 
libraries  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  allows  public  docu- 
ments to  be  sold  at  cost  plus  ten  per  cent.  The  price,  which  has  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling,  has  been  fixed  for  the  present  at  two 
cents  for  the  first  card  and  half  a  cent  for  each  duplicate  card  for 
the  same  title.  The  actual  distribution  of  cards  has  not  yet  begun, 
so  that  it  is  too  soon  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  will  be 
accomplished.  Cards  for  current  copyrighted  books  a  library  can 
order  and  may  be  sure  of  receiving ;  cards  for  other  books  it  may 
order,  but  cannot  tell  beforehand  whether  they  will  be  supplied ;  and 
the  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  largely  upon  how  promptly  cards 
can  be  sent  in  response  to  orders,  and  how  promptly  libraries  can  be 
notified  whether  or  not  they  will  receive  cards  for  non-copyrighted 
books.  The  saving  of  expense  over  private  printing  makes  it  wise 
for  libraries  that  have  hitherto  printed  their  own  cards  to  adapt  their 
methods,  if  possible,  even  to  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  an 
annoying  delay,  but  if  prompt  service  can  be  maintained,  the  offer 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  should  be  responded  to  by  thousands 
of  libraries,  and  should  result  in  a  great  economy  and  a  great  im- 
provement in  cataloguing  throughout  the  counti'y.  Our  own  library 
may  confidently  expect  some  measure  of  relief  from  this  plan ;  —  a 
saving  in  expense  in  printing  and  an  increased  output  of  work 
should  result  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  use  the  cards  printed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  current  work  that  will  not  be  affected,  and  I  still 
hope  to  see  some  cooperative  scheme  inaugurated  by  four  or  five 
college  or  reference  libraries  working  together  that  will  still  further 
diminish  the  present  expense  of  printing. 

Although  the  reiteration  of  our  present  difficulties  is  tiresome,  I 
must  quote  from  Mr.  Tillinghast's  report  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject:  "The  conditions  under  which  we  work  are  bad  and  grow 
continually  worse ;  we  have  not  sufficient  space  in  which  to  handle 
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the  books  properly ;  at  the  desk  where  the  book-plates  are  put  in,  at 
the  shelf  department  desk  in  the  east  stack,  and  at  the  place  where 
the  shelf-list  work  must  be  done  in  the  west  stack,  and  at  the  cata- 
loguers' desks  books  are  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
injury  to  bindings,  to  unbound  books  and  to  loose  plates  can  scarcely 
be  prevented,  while  the  same  crowding  delays  the  work  at  every  step, 
wearies  the  workers,  and  is  continually  resulting  in  the  temporary 
misplacement  of  books  that  are  pailicularly  wanted.  It  is  often 
necessary  on  the  arrival  of  a  box  to  place  the  books,  while  waiting 
for  classification  and  for  cataloguing,  on  various  shelves  here  and 
there  in  the  stack.  When  a  book  is  asked  for,  it  has  to  be  looked  for 
in  all  these  places,  and  the  chances  of  overlooking  it,  and  the  chances 
of  losing  memory  of  books  so  scattered,  when  there  is  time  to  take 
them  up,  are  great,  even  though  care  is  taken  to  keep  records  of  all 
such  colonies  of  books." 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT    AND    FINANCIAL    CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


Ihoomx  axd  Expshditurb. 

189&-94. 

1890-07. 

1897-08. 

1808-90. 

1809-00. 

lOOO-Ol. 

From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  previous  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  availably    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .    .    . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year  . 

Total  available     .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .    .    . 

$4,181 
15,189 

$2,864 
18,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

$787 
18,301 

$5,028 
18,510 

$5,176 
19,279 

19,820 
16,456 

16,855 
14,552 

15,818 
14,676 

19,088 
14,010 

5,028 

889 
3,906 

4,745 
1,805 

28,538 
18,362 

24,456 
19,927 

2,864 

1,396 
2,958 

2,303 

1,205 
849 

787 

1,176 
506 

6,176 

2,940 
5,187 

4,528 

986 
6,116 

4,854 
8,149 

1,554 

878 

1,682 
848 

8,077 
7,141 

986 

7,051 
5,100 

1,205 

1,176 

889 

2,940 

1,951 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .   . 

Totol 

$19,605 
5,184 

$14,980 
4,070 

$15,419 
5,322 

$15,815 
8,869 

$25,508 
4,748 

$30,251 

$25,027 
4,484 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$29,511 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $8,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Work  of  Obdhuhg  DsPABTimiT. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined 
Already  owned  or  ordered  . 
Forwarded 


Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Library 
For  Departments    .   .    . 
Total  estimated  cost  . 


Shipments  received  from  abroad  .    . 
♦No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


18Sl^-9'!, 

1807-^. 

1808^09. 

180»-00. 

igoo-oi. 

4,152 

6,687 

7,049 

13,001 

10,021 

964 

1,388 

1,712 

3,206 

2,696 

3,016 

3,746 

6,010 

9,612 

6,782 

$6,970 

$6,766 

$9,610 

$19,266 

$14,769 

3,245 

3,306 

1,942 

3,066 

2,610 

9,215 

10,071 

11,462 

22,321 

17,269 

22 

31 

39 

44 

62 

3,531 

4,335 

6,045 

6,774 

7,061 

13,476 

14,011 

19,644 

22,432 

18,984 

Under  "  new  orders  "  are  included  both  books  bought  with  Library 
funds  and  books  paid  for  by  gifts,  such  as  the  Hammer  gift  and 
the  Coolidge  and  Treat  gifts,  since  the  labor  and  responsibility  of 
forwarding  these  orders  falls  to  the  Ordering  Department. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  naturally  less  than  that  of  1899-1900, 
which  was  an  exceptional  year  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  large 
Riant  library,  but  an  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  recent  years  and  that  the  work  of  the  year 
1900-01  was  in  every  respect,  in  the  number  of  orders  handed  in,  the 
number  of  orders  forwarded,  the  estimated  cost  of  purchases,  the 
frequency  of  receipt  of  foreign  shipments,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
actually  bought,  twice  or  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  year 
1896-97,  four  years  earlier.  In  regard  to  this  Mr.  Potter  says  in  his 
report :  "  The  great  increase  of  work  is  indicated  in  the  above  tables ; 
^yet  the  staff  remains  the  same  as  years  ago  when  the  work  was  not 
only  less  in  quantity  but  easier  in  quality,  —  for  as  the  Library 
grows  larger  we  not  only  have  more  difficult  orders  to  handle,  but 
the  task  of  searching  in  the  catalogues  becomes  more  arduous.  That 
the  present  staff  cannot  keep  up  properly  with  the  work  was  but  too 
plainly  demonstrated  at  various  times  last  winter.  Much  of  Mr. 
Tufts's  time  is  now  occupied  not  only  with  the  care  of  the  Map  Col- 
lection but  with  work  on  the  Har\'ard  University  Collection  as  Well, 
and  unless  he  is  relieved  of  this  it  will  be  less  and  less  possible  to 


*  Exclading  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
t  Inclading  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  196. 
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count  on  bis  aid  in  looking  up  orders,  etc.  With  an  additional 
assistant  of  good  intelligence,  I  should  hope  not  only  to  accom- 
plish the  work  without  the  present  delay,  but  to  rearrange  the  details 
of  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  myself  find  more  time  for  examining 
book-lists,  both  new  and  old,  and  in  general  keeping  a  wider  over- 
sight over  the  growth  of  the  Libi-ary.  More  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  bringing  promptly  to  the  attention  of  professors  the  titles  of 
new  books  just  published  and  of  old  books  offered  in  second-hand 
lists.  In  many  subjects  the  Library  is  weak,  yet  they  are  not  built 
up  because  no  one  has  the  time  to  do  it.  Such  a  strengthening  and 
reorganizing  of  the  department  as  I  have  in  mind  would,  by  relieving 
me  of  certain  details,  give  me  the  time  needed  for  such  matters." 

Mr.  Potter's  last  report  called  attention  to  various  points  at  which 
the  Library  needed  strengthening,  and  asked  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion to  be  expended  on  some  one  of  these  points.  An  appropriation 
of  $100  was  granted  and  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  less  known  languages.  A  further  appropria- 
tion of  the  same  amount  will  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as 
many  gaps  still  remain  to  be  filled.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Potter 
reports  that  he  has  lately  '^  made  special  effort  to  increase  our 
strength  in  certain  directions  by  each  year  keeping  a  special  lookout 
in  second-hand  catalogues  for  books  on  particular  subjects.  In  this 
way  our  collections  on  Ossian  and  Chatterton  have  been  very  materi- 
ally increased  and  at  very  small  expense.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  picked  up  many  early  editions  of  Byron  and  of  Browning. 
We  have  also  lately  added  many  works  on  the  history  of  printing." 

The  Library's  foreign  agents  for  the  supply  of  books  remain  the 
same  as  last  year,  except  that  our  Scandinavian  business  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Skandinavisk  Antiquariat  at  Copenhagen.  Our 
other  agents  are  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trdbner  &  Co.,  E.  G.  Allen  & 
Murray  (for  periodicals),  and  Maggs  Bros,  (for  out-of-print  books), 
in  London  ;  Schleicher  Fr^res,  in  Paris  (whose  foreign  order  business 
has  lately  been  made  over  to  Ch.  Gaulon  et  Fils)  ;  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
in  Leipzig ;  Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig ;  and  Bernardo  Seeber,  in  Flor- 
ence ;  occasional  orders  being  sent  to  other  booksellers.  All  of  them 
fill  orders  for  out-of-print  books  more  expeditiously  and  certainly 
than  American  booksellers  are  able  to  do.  In  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  such  books  in  this  country  Mr.  Potter  says :  "I  know 
of  no  bookseller  in  this  country  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  hunt 
up  scarce  books  with  anything  like  the  energy  that  the  European 
dealers  show  in  this  important  part  of  their  work.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  organization  in  the 
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trade  or  to  a  national  disinclination  to  bother  with  small  matters. 
(I  am  speaking  of  books  that  are  rare,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
command  a  high  price,  but  that  are  merely  out  of  print  and  hard  to 
find.)  There  are  now  on  our  lists  at  least  a  hundred  such  books, 
and  the  search  for  them  seems  almost  hopeless.  Advertising  in  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use.  Nor  have  we 
as  yet  had  much  success  from  a  plan  of  sending  a  type-written  list 
of  desiderata  to  different  booksellers ;  but  I  shall  continue  this  plan 
in  default  of  better  means.  The  only  other  way  of  finding  these 
books  is  the  chance  of  running  across  them  in  second-hand  catalogues. 
We  have  during  this  year  bought  much  less  than  usual  from  American 
auction  sales ;  this  partly  because  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
the  catalogues  carefully,  and  partly  because,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
brought  about  by  better  times,  we  have  lost  a  large  proportion  of  the 
books  bid  on." 

THE    ARCHIVES    AND   THE   HARVARD   COLLECTION. 

In  June  the  Library  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  William  GaiTOtt 
Brown,  who  since  1893  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Archives,  with 
the  title  since  1896  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  University  Records,  and 
who  now  retires  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  In 
the  eight  years  during  which  Mr.  Brown  has  been  in  charge  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  the  University, 
its  officers  and  graduates,  has  increased  greatly  in  size  and  value. 
Mr.  Brown  was  charged  with  gathering  in  from  many  different 
quarters  everything  that  can  illustrate  the  present  or  the  past  life  of 
the  College.  A  circular  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  persons  likely  to  be  able  to  contribute  desirable  material  states  the 
object  of  the  collection  :  — 

*^  The  Librarian  desires  to  obtain  for  the  special  collection  relating 
to  Harvard  University  in  the  College  Library  everything  that  illus- 
trates in  any  way  the  current  life  of  the  College.  To  this  end  the 
cooperation  of  the  students  in  general  and  in  particular  that  of 
officers  of  College  Societies,  Classes,  Papers,  etc.,  is  asked. 

'*  Copies  of  programmes,  posters,  tickets,  bills  of  fare  at  society 
or  class  dinners,  circulars,  pamphlets,  photographs,  clippings,  badges, 
medals  and  anything  that  bears  upon  the  student  life  of  the  present 
or  the  past  will  be  welcome. 

"A  collection  of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  through  the  good- 
will and  painstaking  of  many  individuals,  each  contributing  what 
comes  in  his  way." 

Much  of  the  material  received  in  response  to  this  circular,  or 
from  the  College  Printing-office,    is  of  a  fugitive  nature,   and   to 
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ensure  preservation  needs  to  be  mounted  or  otherwise  especially 
cared  for.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  done,  but  much  still  remains, 
for  over  4,000  items  are  sometimes  received  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  and  the  whole  of  one  person's  time  could  well  be  spent  upon  it. 
Since  Mr.  Brown's  departure  Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts,  of  the  Library  staff, 
who  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the  collection,  has  been 
in  temporary  charge. 

The  Archives,  or  collection  of  manuscript  records  and  papers, 
increases  much  less  rapidly  in  extent,  but  is  naturally  of  still  greater 
value.  Mr.  Brown's  familiarity  with  its  contents  brought  his  ser- 
vices often  into  request  by  officers  of  the  University  and  historical 
students  in  search  of  information. 

Satisfactory  work  cannot  again  be  taken  up  on  these  two  collec- 
tions until  they  are  placed  in  suitable  quarters.  At  present  all  work 
devoted  to  them  has  to  be  done  under  such  drawbacks  as  to  light, 
air,  and  convenient  access,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit  consistent  with  preserving  their  completeness  and  preventing 
their  falling  into  disorder. 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE   LANE, 

Librarian, 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1901-02. 

Another  year  of  generous  growth  in  our  collections,  another  year 
of  administration  hampered  by  crowded  rooms,  overflowing  shelves 
and  lack  of  the  desired  conveniences  for  study,  makes  more  pressing 
than  ever  liefore  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  new  library  building  or  of 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  building.  That  this  is  also  the 
greatest  need  of  the  University  is  matter  of  common  remark  and  the 
general  opinion  of  members  of  the  University.  More  shelf  room  is 
needed  for  our  constantly  increasing  store  of  books,  but  still  greater 
is  our  need  of  better  conveniences  for  using  what  we  have.  The 
Library  is  at  the  focus  of  all  college  work  that  is  not  carried  on  in 
laboratories ;  in  fact,  it  is  itself  the  laboratory  for  all  work  in  histori- 
cal, literary,  economic,  and  philosophic  fields,  while  it  also  gathers 
and  preserves  record  material  essential  to  the  students  of  science 
and  art.  Admirable  laboratories  equipped  with  abundant  material 
and  apparatus  have  already  been  provided  for  most  of  the  scientific 
departments.  Equally  good  facilities  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
workers  in  tliese  other  fields,  both  professors  and  students ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Harvard  University  should  possess  a 
building  for  its  Library  as  perfectly  and  generously  adapted  to  ita 
purpose  as  it  is  possible  to  de%ise. 

That  the  University  may  be  prepared  to  erect  such  a  building 
when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  appears,  the  Corporation,  at  the 
request  of  the  Library  Council,  on  December  31,  1901,  appointed  a 
Committee  to  study  the  Library's  needs.  This  Committee  consisted 
of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory, Chairman,  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  and  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Arnold,  R.  S.  Morison,  and  Samuel  Henshaw,  librarians  respectively 
of  the  Law  School,  Divinity  School,  and  University  Museum.  The 
Committee  met  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  winter,  and  on  Mai*ch 
31,  1902,  presented  its  re|K)rt  to  the  Corporation. 

With  your  permission  I  will  attempt  to  state  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible the  results  of  the  Committee's  study.  Being  unhampered  by 
any  specified  limitations  as  to  expense,  the  Committee  was  free  to 
consider  what  was  in  itself  desirable  for  the  Library,  not  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  a  given  sum  of  money.     It  refrained  from 
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proposing  any  detailed  architectural  plan,  and  from  making  any  final 
recommendation  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  changing  over  and 
enlarging  the  present  building  or  beginning  anew.  It  studied  simply 
what  the  needs  of  the  Library  were,  not  how  they  could  best  be  met, 
and  it  tried  to  present  these  needs  in  as  specific  a  form  as  possible. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  Committee  invited  to  an  evening 
conference  in  Phillips  Brooks  House  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Library  Staff, 
together  with  a  few  other  persons  interested,  and  sought  to  learn 
their  opinions  on  several  points  of  general  policy.  The  remarks 
made  at  this  meeting,  which  showed  on  the  whole  a  surprising 
unanimity  of  opinion,  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Committee, 
and  were  made  the  basis  of  its  own  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  clear,  the  Committee  thought,  ^'  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  Harvard  Library  ought  not  to  be  a  policy  of 
disintegration  into  scattered  special  collections  (though  cases  of  such 
separation  already  exist  and  still  others  may  prove  desirable),  but  a 
policy  of  centralization,  and  that  therefore  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  growth  and  use  of  this  central  collection." 

In  regard  to  the  special  working  collections  now  scattered  in  many 
buildings,  the  Committee  declared  that  ^'  the  greater  number,  perhaps 
all,  of  these  should  properly  be  placed  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Central  Library,  each  in  a  separate  room  or  rooms  of  its  own,  to 
which  only  the  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  in  each  depart- 
ment would  ordinarily  have  access."  Facilities  of  this  kind  for 
conducting  research  in  close  connection  with  the  resources  of  the 
general  library  the  Committee  likened  to  the  laboratory  facilities 
provided  for  scientific  departments.  ''  On  it,  in  their  opinion,  even 
more  than  on  any  increase  in  an  abundant  supply  of  well  selected 
books,  must  depend  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  continuance 
of  the  primacy  of  the  Harvard  Library  among  American  college 
libraries." 

In  regard  to  the  separation  of  "  live  "  and  "  dead  "  books,  that  is 
of  books  frequently  used  and  those  seldom  wanted,  and  the  possible 
elimination  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  latter,  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  while  there  were  a  few  classes  of  books,  such  as 
out-of-date  scientific  text-books  and  treatises,  old  editions  of  ency- 
clopaedias and  other  refei*ence-books,  school  editions  of  the  classics 
since  re-edited  in  better  form,  and  some  others,  where  judicious 
exchange  or  transfer  to  other  institutions  might  avoid  duplication 
and  bring  some  relief  to  crowded  shelves,  it  was  nevertheless  true 
that  nine- tenths  of  the  so-called  dead  books  ^^  constitute  in  one  way 
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or  another  the  record  of  human  thought,  expression,  action,  condi- 
tion or  discovery"  and  are  therefore  "  the  original  sources  to  which 
students  of  philosophy,  literature,  history,  economics,  and  science 
turn  for  the  material  on  which  they  work."  The  Committee's  opinion 
was  therefore  clear  that  while  seeking  what  relief  it  could  get  from 
cooperation  with  neighboring  libraries,  the  Harvard  Library  ^  ^  must 
maintain  and  administer  its  collections  undiminished  (with  incon- 
siderable exceptions)  —  collections  which  it  has  brought  together  at 
great  pains  and  expense  and  with  the  best  expert  advice." 

The  needs  of  the  Library  the  Committee  stated  in  the  following 
general  terms,  making  under  each  head  specific  recommendations  as 
to  dimensions,  seating  capacity,  shelving,  etc. :  — 

'*  I.  Two  or  more  large  reading-rooms,  in  which  are  to  be  kept 
general  reference  books  and  current  periodicals,  and  reserved  books 
for  all  the  elementary  courses  and  for  some  of  the  more  advanced 
courses"  ;  — with  provision  for  500  readers,  and  shelving  for  35,000 
volumes. 

^^11.  A  series  of  rooms  of  moderate  size  having  as  far  as  possible 
the  privacy  and  attractiveness  that  belong  to  a  good  private  library, 
one  or  more  for  each  of  the  departments  tiiat  maintains  or  desires  to 
maintain  a  separate  working  reference  library  for  its  advanced 
students.  Some  of  these  rooms  should  provide  the  regular  places  of 
meeting  for  small  advanced  courses.  Opportunity  for  quiet  study 
should  also  be  provided  for  professors  and  visiting  scholars."  Rooms 
from  25  X  15  to  25  X  30  feet  in  size  wei-e  suggested. 

^^  III.  A  bookstack  substantially  like  the  present  one,  large  enough 
to  allow  the  reclassification  of  the  library  to  be  completed  and  to 
hold  the  accessions  of  at  least  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with 
definite  plans  for  future  enlargement."  The  Committee  suggested 
an  improvement  over  the  present  library  stack  in  the  interest  of 
economy  of  space  and  proposed  to  provide  for  double  the  present 
capacity. 

^^  IV.  Suitable  rooms  for  the  books  on  fine  arts  and  archaeology, 
for  the  archives  and  other  historical  material  relating  to  the  College, 
for  manuscripts,  for  the  maps,  and  for  other  special  collections." 
For  these  sections  of  the  Library  and  for  newspapers,  the  ordinary 
stack-construction  is  unsuitable,  and  does  not  provide  either  for  safe 
preservation  or  for  convenient  use.  "  A  room  in  which  rare  and 
interesting  books  can  be  exhibited,  and  in  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  held  exhibitions  to  illustrate  special  subjects,  is  needed. 
Provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  the  care  of  special  collections 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  which  may  be  given  to  the  Library  and 
which  must  be  carefully  guarded." 

'*  V.    Convenient  and  ample  administration  rooms." 

In  regard  to  these  last  I  need  not  enter  into  details,  but  will  simply 
refer  to  the  Committee's  report.     At  every  point  the  present  accom- 
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modation  has  become  inadequate,  and  larger  rooms  are  needed  for 
the  card  catalogue,  and  the  delivery  desk,  for  the  shelf  department, 
the  cataloguing  department,  and  the  order  department,  besides  rooms 
for  typewriters,  for  the  storage  of  duplicates  and  supplies,  for 
bicycles,  for  luncheon,  etc. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  as  would  be  required  the  Committee 
estimated  would  be  not  less  than  $750,000.  A  few  words  the  Com- 
mittee added  on  the  impoitance  of  giving  architectural  distinction  to 
the  Library,  which  I  beg  to  quote,  since  it  is  a  subject  about  which 
I  feel  strongly  myself.  "  Not  only  should  the  new  Library  be  as 
perfect  in  plan  and  equipment  as  a  wise  and  generous  expenditure 
can  make  it;  it  should  also,  avoiding  any  display  of  costliness, 
possess  a  beauty  and  dignity  of  its  own  both  within  and  without, 
that  it  may  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  all 
who  use  it.  Such  added  beauty  and  dignity  will  doubtless  increase 
the  cost  of  the  building,  but  the  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
means  to  make  the  library  complete  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
conveniences  of  daily  sei-vice  will  not  be  wanting." 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  last  year.  ^'  For  relief 
we  can  only  look  to  some  lover  of  learning  who  unites  generosity 
toward  the  College  and  a  broad-minded  liberality  with  the  possession 
of  large  resources;  it  is  evident  that  our  needs  are  really  two  — 
ample  means  to  build  a  library  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose 
as  good  design  and  wise  expenditure  can  make  it,  and  an  increased 
endowment  to  meet  the  necessarily  larger  cost  of  administration  in 
the  larger  building." 

After  an  interval  of  four  years  the  publication  of  further  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions  has  been  taken  up,  and  number  54,  A 
Bibliography  of  Justin  Winsor,  by  William  F.  Yust,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library,  was  issued  in  the  early  autumn  of  1902.  Others 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  Part  of  the  income  of  the  R.  M. 
Hodges  Fund,  amounting  to  about  $300  a  year,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  support  of  this  work. 

The  publication  in  December,  1901,  by  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr., 
at  his  own  expense,  of  the  letters  of  William  Weeks,  of  the  Class  of 
1775,  written  while  serving  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental  army, 
may  l^e  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Library's  publications, 
since  these  letters  were  acquired  by  the  Library  last  year.  Mr. 
Bingham  printed  them  primarily  for  distribution  to  friends,  but 
agreed  to  send  twenty-five  copies  to  libraries  designated  by  us,  and 
in  addition  placed  a  small  number  on  sale. 
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The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


ACCB8BION8. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinitj  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bussey  Institution 

Museum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and 
Department  Libraries 

Total 


Volanief 
added. 


14,017 

5,059 

1,991 

86 

66 

60 

1,129 

131 

292 

208 

690 

6,917 


30,691 


198 


Present  extent  In 


Volames. 


400,263 
67,582 
32,568 

2,852 
595 

4,300 
84,458 

2,766 
10,869 

8,012 

8,954 
34,924 


30,898 


607,143 


Pamphlets. 


265,000 
6,825 
8,307 

■       • 

3,580 
11,300 
28,194 

2,858 
17,179 

6,180 


349,873 


Of  the  14,017  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,400 
eame  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,359  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  610  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  4,648  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

17,679  pamphlets  have  been  received,  16,230  by  gift,  and  1,449 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  524  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to 
the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  20,192  sheets.  Dr.  Malcolm 
Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  the  addition  of  139  pieces  to 
the  numismatic  collection. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1901-02  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Guts  to  ths  Collbob 

LiBBABT. 

180&-07. 

1897-^. 

1808-90. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

1001-02. 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

5,048 

8,427 

2,646 
11,865 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

4,749 
14,235 

4,648 
16,230 

Totals  .... 

13,475 

14,011 

19,544      22,432 

18,984 

20,878 

The  rate  at  which  the  Library  grows  shows  a  steady  increase. 
In  the  five  years,  1880  to  1885,  the  average  annual  growth  of  the 
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Library  was  about  9,100  volumes ;  in  1885  to  1890,  9,800  volumes; 
in  1890  to  1895,  10,400  volumes;  in  1895  to  1900,  12,800  volumes; 
while  the  additions  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  about  13,800 
and  14,000  volumes  respectively.  The  Library  has  doubled  in  size 
since  1881  and  quadrupled  since  1861. 

Other  college  libraries  have  grown  even  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  Cornell's  255,000  volumes  have  doubled  since  1892 
and  quadrupled  since  1886 ;  Columbia,  with  800,000  volumes,  had 
only  half  that  number  in  1894,  and  one-fourth  as  many  so  recently 
as  1888.  This  prospect  of  indefinite  accumulation  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate  can  not  be  faced  with  equanimity.  It  is  evident  that 
at  some  point  the  present  policy  of  maintaining  intact  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  large  library  must  be  modified.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to 
the  point  at  which  a  halt  in  the  increasing  rate  of  growth  should  be 
made.  It  may  be  at  a  million  volumes,  or  two  million  volumes, 
<»*  even  more ;  but  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  demands  serious 
consideration.  One  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
suggestion  made  at  a  conference  of  librarians  last  spring  during  an 
informal  discussion  on  the  ultimate  condition  and  policy  of  the 
large  libraries,  —  the  libraries  that  feel  under  obligation  to  presei-ve 
as  records  immense  masses  of  printed  matter. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  several  great  centres  in  the  United  States 
storehouses  should  be  established  to  collect  and  preserve  the  books 
which  in  course  of  time  will  necessarily  be  crowded  out  from  the 
libraries,  large  and  small,  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  for  instance,  in  some  place  where 
land  is  not  too  expensive  and  where  sufficient  isolation  to  insure  pro- 
tection from  fire  can  be  had,  a  fire-proof  but  absolutely  plain  building 
with  compact  bookstack  could  be  erected,  of  small  size  at  first,  but 
capable  of  great  enlargement.  To  this  storehouse  would  be  sent 
from  time  to  time  the  overflow  from  tiie  Harvard  Library,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library,  and  perhaps  from  other  libraries  large  and  small  all  over 
New  England.  Duplicates  received  from  these  sources  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  rejected,  or  sold,  or  sent  to  some  other  depository, 
but  one  copy  at  least  of  every  book  received  would  be  retained  and 
made  accessible  to  the  few  persons  who  would  have  occasion  to  con- 
sult the  collections  so  deposited.  The  expense  of  administration, 
divided  among  the  libraries  most  interested,  would  be  relatively  light, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  could  be  built  section  by  section 
as  required,  would  not  be  heavy.  The  relief  afforded  by  such  a  plan 
to  other  libraries,  which  are  constantly  crying  out  for  more  shelf- 
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room,  is  undeniable ;  and  the  economy  of  preserving  only  one  copy 
of  books  of  the  kind  that  would  be  sent  to  such  a  storehouse  is  evi- 
dent ;  while  if  duplicates  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  works  that 
might  be  received  were  retained,  they  could  be  freely  lent  to  other 
libraries. 

The  proposal  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  questions  of  support, 
of  administration,  of  scope,  and  of  use  immediately  occur  and  are 
not  easy  to  settle  off  hand,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  matter 
seriously  discussed  by  librarians.  If  found  practicable,  such  a 
policy  ought  to  be  definitely  entered  upon  within  the  next  ten 
years.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  has  no  bearing,  in  my  opinion, 
on  the  immediate  need  of  this  Library  for  enlargement,  but  only  on 
the  ultimate  limit  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  on  the  plans  which  should 
be  made  for  the  more  distant  future. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  are  the  following: 
a  gift  of  $500  from  Mirs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  of  Boston,  in  con- 
tinuation of  earlier  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Scandinavian 
literature  and  history  (a  part  of  the  sum  being  applied  this  year,  at 
the  donor's  desire,  to  a  concert  of  Danish  music  in  Sanders  Theatre) ; 
a  gift  of  $300  from  J.  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Lawi*ence,  supple- 
menting an  earlier  gift  of  the  same  sum,  for  works  on  the  catacombs 
and  early  Chiistian  antiquities ;  a  gift  of  $250  from  Mr.  Alain  C. 
White,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  for  editions  of  Dante  and  works  relating 
to  him  ;  a  gift  of  $150  from  the  Dante  Society  for  the  same  purpose ; 
a  gift  of  $50  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge  (in  continuation  of  his 
previous  gift)  for  books  on  China ;  a  gift  of  $20  from  an  anonymous 
friend  for  books  on  aeronautics;  gifts  amounting  to  $800  from 
Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  further  increasing  the  collections 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Slavic  countries  and  Morocco;  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $1019.50  collected  by  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells, 
of  the  Class  of  1897,  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  English  litera- 
ture of  the  perioil  from  1660  to  1780*;  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$800  received  through  Mr.  John  F.  Mooi-s  (Class  of  1883),  for  the 
special  reference  library  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Corporation  also  assigned  $1,000  from  the  Barthold  Schlesinger 
bequest  to  the  Crennan  Department  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
its  reference  library. 

Portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Classes  of  '53,  '56,  '57,  '60,  '66, 
'67,  and  '69,  with  many  portraits  of  professors  and  views  of  the  Col- 

♦  The  Library  is  aUo  indebted  to  Mr.  Wells  for  long  continued  and  pains- 
taking investigations  on  the  literature  of  this  period,  and  for  carefully  made  lists 
of  works  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire. 
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lege  accompanying  them,  have  been  received  from  members  of  those 
classes  to  be  placed  in  the  general  collection  of  Harvard  poitraits, 
and  I  hope  that  portraits  of  other  classes  may  be  given  to  us  from 
time  to  time.  Later  portraits  of  Harvard  graduates  are  also  always 
acceptable. 

From  the  estate  of  Professor  E.  W.  Gurney,  we  have  received  a 
final  gift  of  1 ,288  volumes  from  his  library,  following  two  other  large 
and  valuable  instalments  received  some  years  ago. 

Professor  Norton  has  placed  in  the  Library  several  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscripts  of  James  Russell  Lowell's  works,  and  intends 
eventually  to  make  this  Library  the  depository  of  all  the  Lowell 
papers  in  his  hands.  The  Library  already  has  the  letters  of  Charles 
Sumner  and  the  extensive  manuscript  collections  and  private  papers 
of  President  Sparks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  papers  of  other 
distinguished  sons  of  Harvard  may  eventually  find  a  place  here  where 
they  may  be  sure  of  receiving  constant  and  loyal  care. 

Miss  Anna  Q.  A.  Parsons,  of  Roxbury,  has  presented  two  inter- 
esting water-colors  made  between  1805  and  1810  and  long  in  the 
possession  of  her  father,  Nehemiah  Parsons.  One  is  taken  from 
near  the  old  Holmes  house  and  shows  the  College  buildings,  the 
buildings  in  Harvard  Square,  and  the  unenclosed  Conmion  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  other  from  a  position  in  front  of  Christ  Church  looks 
across  the  Common  and  includes  the  houses  from  the  Waterhouse 
house  on  the  left  to  the  Holmes  house  on  the  right. 

From  Col.  John  Glas  Sandeman,  of  Whin  Hurst,  Hayling  Island, 
England,  the  Library  has  received  thirty-one  original  sketches  by 
Frank  Vizetelly,  the  artist  and  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Illustrated  News,  who  served  his  paper  within  the  Confederate  lines 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  His  drawings,  from  which  the  cuts 
in  the  News  were  made,  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  scenes  por- 
trayed, while  the  artist's  hurried  pencil  notes  on  the  back  describe 
persons  and  events. 

Mre.  C.  L.  Rice  of  Grange  Erin,  Douglas,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
has  sent  to  the  Library  two  historical  documents  of  great  interest, 
the  MS.  journals  of  Capt.  Henry  Hamilton,  British  Governor  of 
Detroit  from  1774  and  later  Governor  of  Bermuda  and  Antigua. 
One  is  the  contemporary  account  of  his  expedition  from  Detroit 
to  Fort  St.  Vincent  (Vincennes)  which  he  captured  in  December, 
1778,  to  be  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  in 
the  following  February,  when  he  was  sent  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
suffered  very  harsh  treatment.  A  report  made  by  Capt.  Hamilton 
after  his  return  to  England  is  now  in  the  Ottawa  archives  and  has 
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been  printed  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  but  the  journal 
itself,  full  of  vivid  detail,  has  never  seen  the  light.  The  second 
document  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences  written  in  1792,  covering  his 
service  at  several  posts  in  England  in  1755-56,  his  embarkation  for 
America  with  the  58th  regiment,  his  account  of  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  his  visit  to  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in 
the  following  winter,  his  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec 
(1759),  his  life  at  a  nunnery  on  garrison  duty  during  the  winter, 
the  subsequent  attack  of  the  French  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner 
in  April,  1760,  his  detention  in  Montreal,  his  journey  to  New  York 
to  be  exchanged,  and  finally  his  departure  in  the  autumn  of  1761 
with  the  expedition  which  captured  Martinique  and  Havana.  Mrs. 
Rice  has  also  sent  a  number  of  letters,  sketches  by  Hamilton,  and 
miniature  portraits  of  Hamilton  and  his  wife.  The  two  journals  it 
is  proposed  to  publish  as  a  special  publication  of  the  Library. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases  of  the  year  may  be  noted  a 
further  collection  of  about  700  volumes  which  had  belonged  to  Count 
Riant,  but  had  been  omitted  from  the  main  library  received  two 
years  ago;  about  125  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  Sicily, 
bought  with  a  special  appropriation  made  by  the  Library  Council ; 
several  editions  of  Tasso  and  a  number  of  recent  commentaries  to 
round  out  the  Tasso  collection  received  with  the  Riant  books ;  a  col- 
lection of  Russian  pamphlets  relating  to|  Nihilism,  published  at 
Greneva;  some  fifty  volumes  on  the  history  of  printing,  mostly  in 
Dutch ;  thirty  French  cartularies,  bought  for  the  immediate  purpose 
of  providing  material  for  the  study  of  early  French  linguistics,  but 
also  of  importance  as  historical  records ;  a  number  of  books  on  the 
gypsies,  many  of  them  from  the  library  of  R.  von  Lowa,  an 
authority  on  the  subject ;  a  remarkable  collection  of  early  editions 
of  Swift,  mainly  from  the  library  of  Col.  Francis  Grant,  including 
first  editions  of  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the  Drapier  Letters ;  first  edi- 
tions of  other  18th  century  writers,  including  Richardson,  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  and  a  set  of  the  original  numbers  of  the  ''Tatler"; 
also  over  70  quarto  plays  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  picked  up 
in  England  by  Professor  George  P.  Baker.  Of  other  single  volumes 
or  sets,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important :  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Dutch  Geographical  Society,  of  Amsterdam,  1872- 
1900;  the  Indische  Gids,  1879-97,  perhaps  the  most  important 
Dutch  periodical  publication;  the  Monumenta  Hungariae  historica, 
56  volumes,  to  complete  a  pai*tial  set  received  in  the  Riant  library ; 
the  Russkaya  Starina,  of  St.  Petersburg,  1870-99,  100  volumes; 
the  Vari^t^s  sinologiques,  published  in  China  from  1892   to  1901, 
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relating  to  a  variety  of  Chinese  subjects;  Theal's  Records  of 
Cape  Colony  and  Records  of  South-eastern  Africa,  15  volumes; 
Assemann's  Codex  Liturgicus,  13  volumes,  quarto,  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  edition  of  1749-56;  Balaquer's  Historia  de  la 
Cataluna,  1885-87,  11  volumes;  Juan  de  la  Concepcion's  Historia 
general  de  Philipinas,  Manila,  1788-92,  14  volumes;  Tellez's  His- 
toria geral  de  Ethiopia,  1660,  a  work  of  great  rarity  (this  copy 
from  the  Heber  library),  and  supposed  to  be  the  unacknowledged 
source  of  many  of  Bruce's  statements  in  regard  to  his  African 
travels;  a  manuscript  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Kante- 
mir;  a  Latin  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  15th  or  early  16th 
century,  containing  an  important  text  of  Tacitus,  beside  other 
classical  texts;  the  Encyclopaedia  Cambrensis,  11  volumes  (in 
Welsh)  ;  Martin  and  Cahier's  Monographic  de  la  cath6drale  de 
Bourges;  Magherini-Graziani's  L'arte  4  Citt^  di  Castello;  Kip 
and  KnyflPe's  Nouveau  th^&tre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  1713-16,  a 
collection  of  important  plates  representing  English  buildings  and 
country  places;  Halliweirs  great  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  16 
volumes,  folio  (the  last  two  works,  with  some  first  editions  of 
American  authors,  were  bought  with  part  of  the  gift  of  the  Satur- 
day Club  of  Boston);  Howell's  Londinopolis,  1657;  and  the  full 
orchestra  scoi'es  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  Rienzi.  Many  diction- 
aries and  grammars  of  the  less-known  languages  have  been  added  to 
our  shelves  in  continuation  of  systematic  purchases  in  this  field  made 
last  year. 

A  library  devoted  to  fklucation  has  a  place  in  this  list  for  the  first 
time.  This  library  consists  of  two  parts,  works  on  education  and 
text-books,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  given  by  their  pub- 
lishers and  forming  an  exhibit  useful  not  only  to  students  in  the 
University  but  to  teachers  in  general,  who  are  invited  to  visit  and 
examine  the  collection  on  Saturdays.  The  books  are  classified  by 
subjects. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  library  now  includes  the  books  from  Mr. 
Lowell's  library  which  were  bought  by  subscription  two  years  ago. 
The  German  library  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the 
Schlesinger  bequest,  orders  for  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
books  having  been  placed  during  the  summer.  The  Music  library 
has  been  nearly  doubled,  the  result  of  a  special  appropriation  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Lowell  library  and  the  Engineering  library  both 
had  to  be  reclassified,  while  a  new  classification  and  numbering  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  Education  library.  All  of  this  was  done  by 
Mr.  McDaniel,  who  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  from  work 
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in  the  shelf  department.  When  Mr.  McDaniel  left  ns  to  take  a 
position  in  the  library  of  the  Bar  Association  in  New  York,  the  work 
on  the  Education  library  was  continued  by  Mr.  Runo. 


SPECIAL   REFERENCE   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


SPBOIAL  RxrERBNOB  LlBBABEU. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyUton  HeUl 

Physical  Lab.    Jeffer»on  Phys,  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum    ..... 

Oeological  Lab.  Do,  

Mhieralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Phys.  Oeography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

ClassicB.     Harvard  Hail  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R,  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R,R,  ,   . 
Political  Economy.  Do, 

Social  Questions.  Do.  ,   . 

Child  Memorial  (English).     Warren  House  ,   , 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).         Do.  ,   , 

Oerman.  Do.  .   . 

French.  Do. 

Sanskrit.  Do. 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotek  Laboratory  .   . 

Engineering.     Fierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  HcUl  ,   .    . 

Education.     La^wrenee  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House  .    .    .    . 
The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Perma* 
nenu 


585 
28 
586 
119 
472 
348 
273 

3,609 

2,266 
883 

1,183 
847 

4,260 

1,427 
538 

2,456 
904 

1,161 

429 

36 

5,733 
299 
580 

4,196 

836 

717 

94 

59 


On 
Deposit. 


34,924 


956 
367 
124 

m        • 

230 
176 

•       • 

147 
17 
8 
1 
6 
90 
6 


17 

•       ■ 

80 
17 

511 

.    . 
41 


10 


Totals. 


2,804 


1,541 
395 
710 
119 
702 
524 
273 

3,756 

2,283 
891 

1,184 
853 

4,350 

1,433 
538 

2,456 
921 

1,161 

509 

53 

6,244 
299 
621 

4,196 

836 

727 

94 

59 


37,728 


Although  these  libraries  have  been  regarded  as  offshoots  of  the 
Central  Library  and  are  in  most  cases  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Central  Library,  it  has  been  the  general  policy  not 
to  spend  library  funds  for  their  increase.  As  in  the  ciise  of  the 
libraries  in  German,  Music  and  Education  during  the  past  year, 
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they  have  been  provided  for  by  special  appropriations,   subscrip- 
tions  or  gifts. 

USE   OF   BOOKS    IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use   of   books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1901-02  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


Un  ov  BooKi. 

1805-M. 

1806-«7. 

1W7-W. 

XoW^'Vv. 

189»-00. 

190<M>1. 

1001-OS. 

1.  Books  lent    .... 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  ase  only.) 

69,781 
22,280 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

63,005 
25,595 

63,712 
23,715 

63,673 
24,180 

58,448 
22,683 

Totals 

82,011 

82,676 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

87,853 

81,026 

8.  OTer-nightuse  of  Har- 
Tard  Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

13,566 

13,694 

The  sudden  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  books  loaned  is  unexpected 
and  diflQcult  to  account  for.  The  opening  of  an  attractive  and  well- 
stocked  library  in  the  Har\'ard  Union  would  naturally  make  some 
diflPerence  in  the  borrowing  from  the  College  Library,  but  I  should 
not  have  anticipated  so  large  a  change  from  this  cause  alone.  I  am 
unable,  however,  to  trace  any  other  disturbing  element,  though  there 
may  always  be  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  way  in  which  certain 
of  the  large  courses  are  conducted,  requiring  more  or  less  use  of  the 
library.  If  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  falling  oflP  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Union,  it  is  striking  evidence  of  the  greater  pleasure 
to  be  had  in  picking  out  one's  own  books  from  well  selected  open 
shelves,  even  though  the  books  must  be  read  on  the  premises,  than  in 
sending  for  them  by  messenger  after  searching  in  a  card  catalogue, 
though  the  stock  to  select  from  be  larger  and  though  the  books  may 
be  taken  to  one's  own  room  and  kept  for  a  month.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  loans  from  the  College  Library  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  with  the  growth  and  use  of  department  and  special  refer- 
ence libraries,  with  the  increase  and  improvement  of  club  libraries 
in  general,  and  with  more  free  access  to  the  shelves  in  the  College 
Library  itself. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  following  table :  — 


Open  Collbotioki. 

1807-08. 

180S-00. 

1800-00. 

1000^1. 

1001-02. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Reserved  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

3,813 
3,853 
8,117 
3,592 

3,275 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 

3,275 

4,224 

10,134 

3,887 

3,140 

4,235 

10,557 

4,698 

3,210 

4,393 

10,141 

4,389 

Total 

19,375 

19,425 

21,520 

22,630 

22,133 

The  number  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  about  the  same  because 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited ,  and  as  the  collection  receives  its 
necessary  yearly  increase,  one  set  after  another  has  to  be  removed 
to  the  stack.  The  number  of  United  States  documents  has  dimin- 
ished for  the  same  reason.  The  shelves  were  badly  overcrowded 
and  relief  has  been  obtained  by  picking  out  and  withdrawing  the 
volumes  belonging  to  the  more  bulky  series,  such  as  the  Rebellion 
record,  the  Geological  Survey  reports  and  the  like  sets  which  are  not 
naturally  sought  in  this  collection  and  can  be  made  more  available 
elsewhere. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  60,000  volumes  to  which 
dii'ect  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  5,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel 
and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


STATISTICS    OF   USE. 


AiniUIOH  TO  THB  BOOX-SUOK. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

t 

HiMory 

9 

5 

68 
44 
12 
8 
16 

66 
1 

n 

63 

I 
12 

64 
11 

18 
64 

41 
4 

1 
4 
6 
8 

61 
83 

31 

90 
62 

3 

9 
2 

14 

78 
48 

38 
90 
GO 
19 

12 

8 
2 

lis 

30 

33 
85 
70 
19 
I 
13 

i 

3 

81 
36 

33 
74 

58 

aa 

1 

13 
7 
9 

16 

90 
87 

66 
80 
70 
2T 
14 
16 

4 
16 

8 

Art  and  Archaeol.   (inclading 

MUBic) 

Literatare 

ClM»ic« 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Politicil  Economy 

Edacatioa    

209 
*,9SB 

206 
4.601 

210 
i,S81 

299 
6.760 

365 
6,836 

370 
S.89S 

360 

6,067 

416 
SMI 

Times  of  uie 

The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  301,  not  416,  because  the 
sune  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  paits  of  the 
book-stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  nttmtier  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  pre\-iouB  ten-year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


an'DTKTt  nr 

,.,.-,.. 

««^. 

1B»W6. 

ISW-OO.       1    1«M-<II. 

1*01-01. 

i 

1| 

ill 

i 

P 

• 

Ijl 

i 

P 

fl 

56 

DiTinitv  .   .   . 

2f> 

le 

261    36 

» 

40 

2T 

27 

28 

24 

37 

32 

L.-     .... 

139 

ea 

1531  12a 

4(W 

176 

613 

241 

G47 

246 

«98 

fise 

SdenOflc    . 

29 

21 

28'     21 

,m 

\U 

496 

218 

507 

234 

549 

227 

ReiidenlGnMi. 

SA 

18 

70j     6S 

24S 

20^ 

31! 

289; 

337 

294 

^»I 

248 

Senior  CImi  . 

152 

109 

I91(  17C 

ST. 

3I( 

31( 

267 

386 

308 

346 

386 

Junior  Class  . 

169 

96 

2341  ait 

S*t 

385 

39i 

311 

SHC 

302 

412 

314 

Soplmm.  ClM. 

208 

>a4 

26«]  22( 

4a; 

321 

50( 

8S0 

636 

iSi 

638 

410 

Frexhm.  Closa 

137 

lOR 

256 

205 

80! 

286 

49t 

308 

537 

sat 

S5I 

363 

3p.  Stntivnw  . 

1(19 

127 

194 

146 

151 
3501 

112 
2808 

141 

S49S 

96 
2SS1 

T«.,... 

969 

656 

1213 

1032 

2671 

I90S 

3350 

1176 
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The  fluctuations  in  this  table  continue  as  usual,  and  are  hard  to 
understand.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  the  total  registra- 
tion of  students  from  the  figure  of  last  year  is  less  in  proportion  than 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed.     The  use  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  comes  up  from  its  lowest  recorded  figure  the  pre- 
vious year  (79  percent.)  to  almost  its  highest  point,  94  per  cent., 
while  of  the  Junior  class  only  76  per  cent,  were  registered  at  the 
Library,  which  is  nearly  the  lowest  proportion  recorded.     The  regis- 
tration from  other  classes  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  during  the  last  five  years  the  registration  of  the  Sophomore  class 
has  varied  from  68  per  cent,  to  87  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Freshman 
class  from  56  to  80  per  cent.     The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  more  men  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  free  to  use  one  of  the  best  and  largest  libraries  in  the 
country,  and  do  not  take  more  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
books  and  subjects  outside  the  circle  of  their  daily  studies.     One 
reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  pressure  of  work  that  they  are  directly 
engaged  in ;  a  second  reason  is  the  variety  and  richness  of  other  out- 
side interests  which  engross  their  attention,  and  a  third  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  the  books  placed  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Library  are 
presented  as  a  working  collection  simply,  being,  outside  of  reference 
books,  those  which  instructors  have  asked  should  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  students  in  connection  with  their  college  work.     I  have  often 
thought  that  the  library  would  reach  more  men  and  exercise  a  wider 
influence  if  the  reading-room  collection  to  which  students  have  access 
were  a  more  comprehensive  collection,  comprising  the  best  books  on 
all  subjects  instead  of  simply  those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  college  courses.     The  collection  would,  of  course,  include  all  the 
latter,  but  it  would  add  to  them  books  whose  value  lay  in  other 
directions,  and  would  thus  become  not  merely  a  working  collection  of 
reference  books,  but  a  well  selected  comprehensive  library.     Such  a 
plan  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  present  reading-room  on  account 
of  lack  of  wall-space,  and  there  would  always  be  difficulties  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  needs  which  the  present  system  of  reserved  books  meets 
BO  well.     In  the  meantime,  it  is  fortunate  that  tiie  library  of  the 
Harvard  Union  has  begun  to  offer  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
collection,  and  especially  in  fields  which  the  College  reading-room 
has  not  attempted  to  occupy. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  meagre  opportu- 
nities for  reading  can  be  afforded  to  Radcliffe  students,  but  a  messen- 
ger comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College  books 
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Bent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  reserved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Radeliffe's  own  library, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Books  Lxrt  to 
RAiKaJirwm. 

1804-M. 

1896-M. 

1806-«7. 

1897-08. 

1808-09. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

1901-OS. 

Borrowers    .... 
Books  borrowed  .   . 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,320 

146 
1,191 

137 
1,273 

121 
1,125 

148 
952 

126 
845 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  155  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other  years 
frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received  from 
other  libraries,  especiaUy  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  644  volumes 
in  response  to  these  requests.  No  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has 
occurred,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers 
and  of  other  scholars  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUVDAT  USK. 


Sundays  open 
Users     .   .   . 
Average    .   . 
Highest  No. . 


1804-06. 


36 

8,634 

100 

131 


1805-06. 


24 
2,859 

98 
140 


1806-07. 


85 

5,010 

143 

227 


1807-08. 


35 

4,635 

132 

297 


loW— W. 


35 

5,093 

145 

260 


1800-00. 


35 

4,846 

138 

236 


1900-01. 


35 

5,471 

156 

226 


1001-08. 


36 

4,909 

136 

225 


The  decline  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  use  of  the  Library  was  to 
have  been  expected,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Harvard 
Union  offers  a  pleasant  place  for  both  readmg  and  writing  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  When  the  Library  was  first  opened  on  Sunday  in 
October,  1880,  the  intention  was  not  to  provide  the  means  for 
Sunday  work,  but  to  furnish  a  place  where  Sunday  afternoon  could 
be  agreeably  and  profitably  passed,  there  being  at  the  time  no  other 
opportunities  of  this  kind.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reading-room 
is  now  used  mainly  for  college  work,  rather  than  for  recreation,  and 
a  petition  was  received  last  January,  signed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students,  asking  that  the  reading-room  might  be  open  in  the 
evening  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  those  men  who 
wished  to  read  on  Sunday  might  be  at  home  or  out  of  doors  during 
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the  afternoon,  and  do  their  reading  in  the  evening.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  open  the 
Library  in  the  evening  instead  of  the  afternoon,  since  in  the  after- 
noon books  may  be  called  for  from  the  stack,  and  officers  of  the 
University  may,  if  they  please,  have  the  use  of  the  stack,  which 
would  be  impossible  in  the  evening;  and  there  was  objection  to 
keeping  the  reading-room  open  in  the  evening  in  addition  to  the 
afternoon,  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  unnecessary  increase  of 
Sunday  labor.  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  reading-room  during 
the  evening  and  on  Sunday  are  already  as  constantly  employed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  I  should  be  sony  to  have  any  further  burden 
put  upon  them. 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  11,999  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year,  10,218  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  1,786  newly  classified,  making  294,996  volumes  so  placed  of 
the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volames. 

Morocco,  history,  travel,  etc 57 

Austria,  history,  travel,  etc 781 

Educational  Periodicals 948 

1,786 

The  staff  of  the  shelf  department  has  now  been  reduced  to  practi- 
cally its  lowest  limits,  and  not  much  headway  in  reclassification  can 
be  expected  until  an  enlargement  of  the  building  gives  increased 
shelf  capacity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  above 
do  not  fairly  represent  the  work  of  the  year,  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  books  relating  to  Education  have  been  aiTanged,  but  the  work 
not  being  yet  complete,  they  are  not  included  in  the  record  of  work 
done. 

The  books  on  Austrian  hisloi-y  had  pre\nously  been  placed  with 
Grerman  history,  and  no  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
somewhat  complicated  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  includes  so 
many  different  races  and  interests.  The  incorporation  of  a  large 
number  of  books  received  in  the  Riant  library  was  the  occasion  for 
working  over  the  classification  of  these  books.  The  Slovak  collec- 
tion, brought  together  by  Professor  Wiener  in  the  summer  of  1901, 
has  also  been  arranged,  but,  like  the  books  on  Education,  is  not  yet 
ooanted.     During  the  summer,  by  employing  extra  labor,  the  set  of 
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United  States  documents  was  overhauled,  and  the  serial  numbering 
lately  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Washington 
and  used  in  all  indexes  and  catalogues  now  published,  was  applied  to 
the  volumes,  so  that  reference  is  more  direct  and  easy  than  before. 
Improvements  in  the  shelving  were  carried  out,  and  the  crowding  of 
the  collection  relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  certain  long  sets  to 
shelves  in  the  book-stack. 

In  order  to  gain  a  little  free  space,  it  was  decided  to  offer  to  the 
Boston  Medical  Library,  on  deposit,  the  larger  part  of  the  medical 
collection  of  the  Library,  to  which  very  few  additions  of  recent  books 
had  been  made  for  many  years.     Before  sending  the  books  away,  I 
examined  them  carefully  in  order  to  retain  in  the  Library  any  which 
it  might  be  undesirable  to  part  with,  and  I  was  interested  to  find  how 
many  there  were  which  had  some  claim  on  our  continued  hospitality. 
The  local  medical  journals,  for  example,  have  local  historical  material 
and  bi(^aphical  matter ;  the  medical  statistics  of  armies  and  books 
on  the  diseases  of  a  certain  campaign  have  an  historical  value  to  the 
military  student ;  works  on  comparative  anatomy  are  wanted  by  the 
zoologists ;  books  by  Harvard  professors  and  Boylston  Prize  Disser- 
tations should  be  kept  to  fill  out  our  Harvard  collection ;  books  on 
the  consti'uction  and  organization  of  hospitals  may  be  of  interest 
both  to  the  architect  and  to  the  student  of  social  science ;  those  on 
the  stioicture  of  the  brain  and  ner\'ous  system  and  their  derangements 
are  needed  by  the  psychologist ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  etc.,  are  standard  works  to  which  any  student  of  litera- 
ture or  history  may  have  occasion  to  refer;    volumes  of  medical 
essays   frequently   contain   historical   or  biographical   articles   and 
others  of  a  popular  character ;  old  books  of  materia  medica  contain 
curious  accounts  of  extraordinary  customs  (such  books  are  Schroeder's 
Zoologia,  1659,  and  the  Secrets  of  Alexis,  1562).     All  works  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  including  hygiene  and  dietetics,  properly, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  belong  in  this  library,  courses  on  these  subjects 
and  on  zoology  being  given  in  Cambridge,  but  I  have  felt  obliged 
for  the  present  to  send  away  all  but  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
ones  along  with  those  of  a  strictly  medical  character.     The  books 
finally  discarded  and  sent  to  Boston  were  3,570  volumes,  and  these 
the  Medical  Library  has  agreed  to  receive  on  deposit,  the  expense  of 
new  shelving  for  their  accommodation  being  equally  divided  between 
that  library  and  this  library.     The  books  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  but  I  think  there  is  no  probability  that  we  shall  ever  want  to 
recall  those  that  relate  to  purely  medical  subjects.      It  is  a  step 
toward  the  cooperation  between  different  libraries  of  the  same  vicinity 
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which  is  theoretically  so  attractive  and  practically  so  difficult  to  adopt 
on  any  extensive  scale. 

The  work  of  the  shelf  department  has  for  several  years  been 
carried  on  in  two  distinct  parts  of  the  Library,  under  conditions 
at  once  inconvenient  and  unhealthf  ul.  All  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  lately  been  transfeiTcd  to  the  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
West  Stack,  a  space  which  had  been  left  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers.  Here  the  work  of  the  department  can  be  carried  on  to  good 
advantage,  and  is  no  more  crowded  than  are  all  the  other  administra- 
tive departments  of  the  Library.  The  rapid  filling  up  of  our  shelves 
makes  necessary  a  constant  shifting  of  books,  and  doubling  on  the 
same  shelf  has  occasionally  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  long  sets. 

Mr.  Carney  reports  the  loss  of  104  volumes  during  the  year, 
equally  di\nded  between  the  book-stack  and  the  open  shelves. 
43  volumes  missing  at  the  last  examination  have  been  found  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Our  net  loss  for  the  last  nineteen  years 
has  been  an  average  of  47  volumes  a  year.  The  usual  examination 
of  the  shelves  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year  and  covered  about 
335,000  volumes.  One  complete  examination  and  comparison  with 
the  shelf-lists  occupied  two  men  and  two  boys  a  little  over  a  month 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  greater  part  of  the  library  was 
examined  twice  beside  this  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  misplace- 
ments on  the  shelves. 

CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT. 

On  May  21,  1902,  the  Catalogue  Department  was  placed  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Currier,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Library  staff  since  November,  1894. 

The  work  of  the  Department  as  compared  with  previous  years  is 
roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Catalooub  Work. 

1896^07. 

1897-48. 

loVo— W. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-08. 

Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .   . 
for  Departments,  etc.  . 

8,990 
2,820 

9,974 
3,026 

12,276 

2,087 

12,738 
2,378 

24,169 
3,361 

16,426 
6,594 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue   . 

11,310 
21,282 

13,000 
25,093 

14,363 
22,995 

15,116 
26,055 

27,530 
30,303 

23,019 
31,419 

Last  year's  count  of  titles  (24,169)  was  swelled  by  the  11,500 
titles  catalogued   by  abbreviated  methods,  a  measure  made  neces- 
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sary  by  the  large  accessions  of  the  last  three  years.  The  accessions 
still  continue  to  exceed  what  the  staff  can  deal  with  in  a  final  and 
satisfactory  manner,  but  only  2,936  titles  have  been  added  to  the 
^' partially  catalogued"  collection,  while  the  titles  fully  catalogued 
(excluding  analytical  entries)  number  9,226  against  6,727  of  the 
previous  year  and  6,539  of  the  year  before.  This  shows,  I  believe, 
a  gratifying  increase  in  efficiency,  since  there  has  been  but  a  very 
moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  the  staff. 

The  increase  in  work  done  for  the  department  libraries  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  large  number  of  text-books  (about  3,000)  cata- 
logued for  the  Education  library.  A  rough  record  of  these  had 
already  been  made,  so  that  the  work  required  was  much  less  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
make  any  entry  of  the  greater  part  of  these  books  on  the  card  cata- 
logue of  the  Central  Library. 

A  larger  number  of  extra  assistants  to  supplement  the  labors  of 
the  regular  staff  have  been  employed  than  has  been  customary  hereto- 
fore, some  for  specially  difficult  work  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  others  for  back  work  or  extra  jobs  during  the  summer.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Azarian,  a  student  in  Boston  University,  has  helped  us  with 
Armenian  books,  Mr.  H.  S.  Forman,  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  on 
Slovak,  Mr.  V.  E.  Runo  on  Scandinavian,  and  Miss  Sanders  on 
Slavic  books.  During  six  weeks  in  the  summer  two  new  assist- 
ants (ladies)  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Gay,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State 
Library  School,  who  supervised  their  work,  took  up  146  volumes  of 
bound  pamphlets  which  included  all  still  remaining  uncatalogued  in 
American  histoiy  and  American  literature,  and  added  thereby  1,346 
titles  to  the  card  catalogues,  not  including  the  pamphlets  found  in 
these  volumes  already  catalogued  and  the  excerpts  from  periodicals, 
cuttings,  etc.,  thought  to  be  of  too  little  consequence  to  catalogue. 
Extra  assistance  was  also  used  in  disposing  of  the  large  Gurney  gift 
received  early  in  the  summer,  in  lettering  guides  and  labels,  in 
changing  shelf-marks  on  the  cards,  in  placing  new  numbers  on 
the  United  States  documents,  and  in  checking  off  on  the  shelf-lists 
and  making  ready  to  send  away  the  medical  books  deposited  with 
the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Printed  cards  for  the  articles  in  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  other  important  periodicals  are  still  received  from  the  Publishing 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  1,870  titles  out  of 
3,137  received  have  been  incorporated  in  the  card  catalogue.  From 
the  same  source  we  have  also  received  cards  for  the  more  impoitant 
papers  in  the  British  Blue-books  (the  cataloguing  of  these  for  the 
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printer  having  been  done  with  great  care  at  this  Library  and  at  the 
John  Crerar  Library),  and  for  the  papers  in  the  Massachusetts  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  annotated  cards  for  current  works  on  English 
history.  Cards  indexing  the  contents  of  current  bibliographical 
periodicals,  prepared  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago,  wiU 
also  be  issued  by  the  same  Board  and  will  be  useful  to  us.  Other 
x»rds  covering  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  prepared  and  distributed  by  that  Board,  but  most  of  the 
papers  catalogued  are  of  too  special  a  nature  to  be  incorporated  in 
our  general  card  catalogue.  As  a  separate  special  index  they  have 
their  value. 

Our  own  printed  cards  we  are  sending  regularly  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  we  have  lately  begun  to  send  to  the  Library  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  cards  for  works  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  students  there. 

In  November  we  began  to  receive  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards  for  books  to  be  used  in  our  own  catalogue.  That 
Library  has  now  put  in  operation  the  plan  described  in  my  report 
of  last  year.  It  receives  of  right  all  books  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  receives  by  gift  others ;  and  it  now  buys  foreign  books  exten- 
sively. All  these  accessions  it  catalogues  by  means  of  printed  cards, 
and  it  is  taking  up  one  section  after  another  of  its  general  collections 
and  cataloguing  them  in  the  same  way.  All  of  these  cards  it  offers 
to  other  libraries  at  almost  nominal  rates,  and  it  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  or  is  willing  to  I'eprint,  every  title  which  it  has  once  issued,  so 
that  a  library  may  order  from  it  at  any  time.  In  the  ten  months 
beginning  December  1st,  1901,  this  Library  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  4,831  cards  covering  1,211  titles,  and  the  cost 
of  these  cards  was  $40.22,  something  less  than  a  cent  a  card  or 
about  three  and  one-third  cents  for  each  title.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  saving  to  the  Library  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  that  the 
saving  is  very  large  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  buying  these 
cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress  at  three  and  one-third  cents  a 
title,  we  save  composition  and  press-work  for  which  the  College 
printer  has  charged  us  22  cents  a  title;  we  save  the  card  stock, 
the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  Library  of  Congress  charge ;  we 
also  save  proof-reading  and  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  cataloguing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  put  to  some  extra  labor  in  ordering  cards, 
in  trimming  them  when  received  to  the  size  used  in  this  Library, 
punching  the  hole  required  for  their  use  in  the  catalogue  drawers, 
and  ruling  a  red  line  on  those  which  go  into  the  subject  catalogue, 
in  adding  the  shelf-mark  by  hand,  and  in  a  constant  watchfulness  to 
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notice  and  provide  against  deviations  from  our  own  established  forms 
when  such  deviation  woold  cause  confusion.  But  the  expense  of  all 
these  processes  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  saving  in  cata- 
loguing and  printer's  bills,  proof-reading  and  stock  mentioned  above. 
The  type  used  we  consider  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  for  many 
years  employed  on  our  own  cards,  and  the  cataloguing,  annotations, 
giving  of  contents,  etc.,  on  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  is  fuller 
than  has  been  thought  necessary  in  this  Library,  but  the  accuracy 
and  uniformity  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  supply,  in  the  case 
of  American  books,  remarkably  prompt.  The  use  of  these  cards  by 
American  libraries  should  be  extensive,  and  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  undertaking  the  plan  and 
carrying  it  out  so  perfectly  and  efficiently.  As  a  guide  in  its  own 
purchases,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  asked  this  Library  and  several 
other  large  libraries  to  send  to  it  a  copy  of  its  order  sheets  as  dis- 
patched to  the  several  agents.  These  sheets  come  back  to  us  with 
an  indication  of  what  books  the  Library  of  Congress  proposes  to 
buy,  so  that  we  know  in  advance  which  foreign  books  we  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  obtain  cards  for,  while  we  are  sure  of  finding  practically 
all  current  American  copyrighted  books  already  catalogued.  As  the 
work  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress  increases,  we  can  expect  to 
order  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  books  we  receive  our- 
selves, but  our  own  purchases  of  older  foreign  books  are  so  large 
that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  books  received  by 
us  for  which  we  can  buy  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
During  the  year  1901-02,  of  25^429  cards  added  to  our  catalogue, 
83  per  cent,  were  written  cards,  57  per  cent,  were  cards  printed 
by  the  College  printer,  and  10  per  cent,  were  cards  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  During  the  previous  year,  30  per  cent,  were 
written  cards,  and  70  per  cent,  were  printed  by  the  College  printer. 

The  Library  of  Congress  desires  to  place  in  several  library  centres 
a  complete  file  of  the  cards  it  prints,  and  it  has  offered  to  send  such 
a  file  to  this  Library,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Library  of  Congress  prints 
at  least  60,000  titles  a  year,  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  arranging 
the  cards  would  be  so  great  that  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  undertak- 
ing it.  At  present  also  we  have  not  the  fioor  space  for  the  necessary 
cases  of  drawers. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT    AND    FINANCIAL    CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 
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Ihoomk  axd  EzFnrDBruBi. 

1806-07. 

189T-M. 

tana  nn 

ISMMW. 

1900-01. 

1901-OS.; 

From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  prerious  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  available    .    .'  .   . 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .    .    . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year  . 

Total  available     .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$2,864 
13,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

$737 
18,301 

$5,028 
18,610 

$5,176 
19,279 

$4,547 
19,944 

16,866 
14,662 

16,313 
14,676 

19,038 
14,010 

6,028 

839 
3,906 

23,538 
18,362 

24,466 
19,908 

24,491 
20,470 

2,303 

1,206 
349 

737 

1,176 
606 

6,176 

2,940 
5,137 

4,547 

936 
6,116 

4,021 

1,932 
3,411 

1,664 
378 

1,682 
843 

4,745 

1,805 

8,077 
7,141 

7,061 
6,119 

6,348 
3,067 

1,176 

839 

2,940 

936 

1,932 

2,276 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .   . 

ToUl 

$14,930 
4,070 

$16,419 
5,322 

$15,815 
3,869 

$25,603 
4,748 

$26,027 
4,484 

$23,537 
7,246 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$30,251 

$29,511 

$30,782 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


Work  or  OBDnuxe  Dxpabtiuht. 


New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined   .    . 
Already  owned  or  ordered     .   .    . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library    .... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .    . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
ITotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1897-08. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

6,687 

7,049 

13,001 

10,021 

10,716 

1,383 

1,712 

3,205 

2,596 

2,826 

3,746 

5,010 

9,612 

6,782 

6,696 

$6,765 

$9,510 

$19,255 

$14,759 

$14,590 

3,306 

1,942 

3,066 

2,510 

4,956 

10,071 

11,452 

22,321 

17,269 

19,646 

31 

39 

44 

52 

69 

4,335 

6,045 

6,774 

7,061 

7,400 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

18,984 

20,878 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 

t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  218. 
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The  condition  and  methods  of  the  Ordering  Department  remain 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  of  work 
in  this  Department  has  made  it  necessary  to  add  to  its  strength  by 
the  employment  of  Mr.  George  D.  Wells,  of  the  Class  of  1894. 

The  Department  has  the  duty  not  only  of  ordering  and  recei^ing 
all  books  bought,  but  it  has  the  first  care  of  gifts  received,  which 
daring  the  past  year  has  involved  the  handling  of  nearly  21,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  In  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum 
divided  by  appropriation  into  over  fifty  diflPerent  separate  accounts, 
care,  exactness  and  good  judgment  in  making  estimates  are  required, 
in  order  to  keep  everything  well  in  hand.  Experience,  however,  and 
the  long  conduct  of  the  department  by  the  same  head  have  made  it 
possible  to  keep  the  estimates  very  close  to  the  actual  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  esti- 
mate of  outstanding  orders,  including  continued  works,  periodicals, 
etc.,  was  $11,666.  Orders  were  forwarded  during  the  year  charge- 
able to  Library  funds,  estimated  at  $12,387,  of  which  it  was  expected 
that  three-fourths  might  be  received  during  the  year.  Three-fourths 
of  this  sum,  or  $9,300,  added  to  the  liabilities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  gives  $20,966,  a  sum  closely  approximating  the  actual 
expenditure,  or  $20,470. 

THE    ARCHIVES   AND  THE    HARVARD   COLLECTION. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Tufts  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  Archives  and  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  University,  but  work  has 
been  reduced  for  the  present  on  these  two  collections  to  its  lowest 
limits,  and  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  to  keep  in  order 
the  accessions  currently  received  and  prevent  the  work  from  falling 
seriously  behind. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this  my  sixth  annual  report  on  the  Library, 
covering  the  year  1902-03. 

In  the  five  reports  which  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  present, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  work  of  the  Library  is  now  earned  on,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  enlargement  in  building  and  in  staff  which  every  year 
becomes  more  urgent.  In  presenting  a  sixth  report,  in  which  the 
same  pressing  need  must  necessarily  claim  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Overseers,  submitted  last  May  by  Mr.  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  I  do  this  in  order  that  the  Committee's  admirable  and 
forceful  statement  of  the  Library's  condition  may  by  publication 
with  your  own  annual  report  reach  the  general  body  of  the  alumni. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  the  library  building  was  but  barely  adequate, 
even  for  the  housing  of  the  material :  its  facilities  for  administra- 
tion and  for  use  were  imperfect.  Since  that  date  the  collection  has 
more  than  doubled  in  size,  —  its  constituency,  in  the  undergraduate 
department  alone,  has  doubled  in  number;  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  have  tended  towards  increased  direct  use  of  books  by 
the  individual  student.  But  the  provisions  in  space  and  facilities 
have  remained  practically  the  same.  The  alterations  in  Gore  Hall 
in  the  summer  of  1895  modified  certain  space  to  new  uses,  but  they 
added  not  a  foot  to  the  space  itself.  Large  masses  of  material  that 
should  be  active  in  use  have  been  crowded  off  the  shelves  and 
relegated  to  mere  storage  in  the  cellar,  or  forced  out  of  the  building 
into  inaccessible  storage  elsewhere.  The  administration  is  pinched 
into  spaces  in  the  aggregate  less  than  a  third  of  the  size  requisite 
for  convenient  and  thorough  work,  and  during  certain  seasons  ill- 
ventilated  ;  administrative  processes  which  should  be  in  close  juxta- 
position have  had  to  be  scattered  in  remote  alcoves  of  the  stacks 
themselves.  From  the  ordering  of  books  to  the  issue  of  books  to 
the  reader,  there  is  not  a  single  process  which  is  not  cramped  for 
space  and  harassed  in  operation.  The  cataloguing  is  rendered 
unduly  laborious  by  the  want  of  shelving  near  at  hand  for  the 
reference  books  which  are  its  tools,  and  by  the  need  of  traversing 
public  spaces  in  order  to  reach  the  large  sections  of  the  collection  in 
Gore  Hall ;  and  imperfect  from  inability  to  consult  the  material  in 
storage.  The  reclassification,  the  completion  of  which  is  essential 
to  effectual  use,  the  prompt  completion  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
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economic  placing  of  new  accessions,  has  had  to  be  suspended 
altogether.  The  public  catalogues  still  occupy  the  narrow  space 
directly  opposite  the  main  doorway,  where  the  inquirer  must  consult 
them  standing,  jostled  by  applicants  for  books  and  amid  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  issue  work.  And  the  issue  desk,  which  is  also  the 
main  reference  desk,  has  still  but  the  dimensions  and  facilities 
suited  to  a  village  library.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  manu- 
scripts, of  the  bound  newspapers,  of  the  maps,  of  the  art  folios,  — 
or  for  the  exhibit  of  material,  —  there  is  no  such  provision  as  even 
the  smallest  library  now  deems  necessary. 

'*  The  main  reading-room,  contrived  by  the  alterations  in  Gore 
Hall,  seats  but  half  the  number  of  readers  who  should  be  expected 
to  be  making  use  of  it  at  one  time  in  a  University  of  the  size  of 
Harvard,  and  provides  for  each  reader  desk  space  that  is  both  too 
shallow  and  too  narrow  for  convenient  study ;  while  the  room  as  a 
whole,  though  fairly  lighted,  has  the  aspect  of  makeshift ;  it  lacks 
the  large  spaces  conducive  to  meditative  study,  and  is  barren  of  the 
architectural  beauty  and  dignity  which  in  a  great  library  can  exercise 
a  practical  influence  for  good.  For  seminar  study,  for  which  every 
new  college  library  now  provides  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  not 
merely  no  present  provision,  but  no  possibility  of  a  provision  within 
the  present  building. 

**  These  conditions  are  urgent  beyond  description  and  beyond 
longer  endurance.  They  impede  necessary  growth,  discourage  use, 
and  stifle  administration.  They  are  not  unique.  They  have  in  some 
degree  been  experienced  by  other  academic,  indeed  by  most  active 
libraries,  at  some  stage  of  their  career.  They  are  due  to  growth  in 
the  collections  which  is  inevitable,  and  increase  in  use  which  is  alike 
inevitable  and  creditable.  But  while  in  other  institutions  adequate 
remedies  have  been  applied,  at  Harvard  they  have  not  been  applied ; 
and  the  conditions  there  to-day  are,  so  far  as  your  Committee  is 
aware,  without  parallel  in  any  academic  library  in  this  country." 

We  wait  for  relief.  Relief,  it  is  evident,  cannot  come  from  any 
funds  at  present  possessed  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  I 
have  never  urged  the  adoption  of  any  partial  or  temporary  measures 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  feeling  sure  that  it  is  best  to 
wait,  even  at  great  inconvenience,  for  the  time  when  well  considered 
and  far  reaching  plans  for  a  general  reorganization  can  be  made. 
In  the  meantime,  we  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  means  we 
have,  and  we  are  thankful  that  we  have  books  —  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  books  that  exists  in  this  country.  That 
the  day  will  surely  come  when  we  shall  have  an  amply  equipped  and 
generously  endowed  building  in  which  to  use  them  I  have  no  doubt. 
May  that  long  looked  for  day  come  speedily !  As  the  best  way  of 
prepftring  for  it,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arte  in  Boston,  which  has  before  it  a  problem  not 
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unlike  our  own  —  the  planning  of  a  new  building  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  adapted  to  meet  new  demands.  The  heads  of  the  several 
departments  have  been  asked  to  report  on  the  needs  and  the  probable 
course  of  development  of  their  respective  departments,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  consulting  architect  has  been  appointed  to  ad\ise  in 
regard  to  the  general  character  of  new  plans  and  the  relation  of  one 
part  to  another.  The  questions  connected  with  our  new  Libraiy 
building  have  already  been  studied  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  in  December,  1901,  which  reported  in  March,  1902, 
and  included  in  its  report,  beside  the  discussion  of  certain  general 
questions  of  policy  on  which  it  had  consulted  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  floor  areas,  shelving, 
seating  capacity,  rooms  for  special  uses,  etc.  Further  study  of 
the  subject  is  of  course  needed  by  the  Library  Council  and  the 
Library  Staff,  and  an  opportunity  for  suggestion  and  discussion 
must  natui'ally  be  provided  in  the  University  Council,  or  by  other 
means ;  but  all  such  study  and  discussion  will  be  more  profitable  if, 
as  it  is  going  on,  we  may  have  the  services  of  a  competent  consult- 
ing architect,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final  plan,  but  to 
advise  in  regard  to  certain  preliminary  questions,  such  as  the  prac- 
ticability of  retaining  Gore  Hall,  or  the  possibility  of  adapting  it  to 
other  uses  (questions  which  only  an  architect  can  decide),  and  to 
embody  in  some  concrete  preliminary  form  the  specifications  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  of  1901.  We  should  then  have  something 
tangible  upon  which  to  work,  and  something  which  would  appeal 
more  directly  to  the  generosity  of  possible  benefactors.  I  hope  the 
appointment  by  the  Corporation  in  June  of  another  special  committee 
to  advise  it  on  certain  fundamental  questions  is  an  indication  that 
the  Library's  wants  will  be  brought  powerfully  and  persuasively 
before  the  graduates  at  an  early  day. 

The  need  of  additional  endowment  for  administration  is  as  urgent 
as  the  need  of  a  new  building.  For  five  years  the  expenses  of  the 
Library  have  been  held  firmly  down  and  not  allowed  to  increase 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  work  to  be  done,  however, 
has  been  rapidly  growing,  so  that  each  year  the  staff  becomes  less 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  work  expected  of  it.  With  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  and  the  provision  of  new  facilities  for  study, 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  the  staff  required  for  current  adminis- 
tration, for  taking  up  again  the  work  of  re-classification,  and  for 
bringing  up  to  date  other  work  which  has  fallen  behind,  comes  a 
large  increase  of  expense.  Funds  which  have  been  bequeathed  to 
the  Library  for  administration  (not  including  purchase  of  books), 
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with  fuuds  assigned  to  this  purpose  by  the  Corporation,  now  yield 
an  income  of  about  $29,000,  and  an  additional  $17,000  has  to  be 
contributed  by  the  general  College  account  to  make  up  the  $46,000 
at  present  required  for  administration.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  Library  should  be  independent  of  the  College  financially,  for  it  is 
the  last  few  thousand  dollars  in  its  annual  budget  which  are  hardest 
for  the  College  to  supply,  but  are  of  most  consequence  in  developing 
its  activities.  A  million  added  to  the  endowment  fund  would  doubt- 
less make  the  Library  thus  independent  of  the  College  treasury  for 
many  years,  and  would  be  of  enormous  benefit  both  to  the  Library 
and  to  the  College  at  large.  I  wish  some  generous  lover  of  learning 
might  be  moved  to  make  this  ample  provision  for  the  Library  on 
condition  that  the  graduates  of  the  College  would  unite  in  providing 
a  building. 

The  possible  separation  of  'Mive"  and  ''dead"  books  —  of  books 
frequently  in  use  and  those  seldom,  if  ever,  consulted  —  a  subject 
to  which  you  called  the  attention  of  librarians  a  year  ago  in  your 
address  before  the  American  Library  Association,  was  one  of  the 
topics  specially  assigned  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  references  to  the  question  are  frequent  in  library 
reports  and  papers.  That  such  a  distinction  is  frequently  desirable, 
and  is  often,  in  fact,  more  or  less  completely  carried  out,  and  that 
small  libraries  should  relieve  themselves  in  'this  way  of  the  burden  of 
carrying  unprofitable  books,  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  point 
of  most  consequence,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  the  "dead" 
books,  — the  way  in  which  they  are  stored,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  can  be  had  when  wanted.  I  have  tried  to  contribute  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  question  by  examining  with  some  care  the 
character  of  recent  literary  investigations  made  in  this  Library, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  that  seemed  to  be  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  investigation,  and  I  summed  up  the  results 
of  my  inquiry  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion last  July  (Libraiy  Journal,  August,  1903).  The  subjects  of 
investigation  were  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  wlienever  the  student 
was  endeavoring  to  follow  out  some  line  of  inquiry  not  pursued 
before,  to  trace  some  connection  hitherto  undiscovered,  or  to  collect 
material  not  already  brought  together  (and  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  done  by  professors  and  students  is  of  this  kind),  it  was  clear 
that  personal  access  to  a  classified  collection  of  all  the  books  in  one 
or  more  sections  of  the  Library  was  required. 

The  question  of  division,  therefore,  becomes  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, depending  simply  on  special  conditions  of   place  and  time. 
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The  essentials  to  be  preserved  are  three :  comprehensiveness^  so 
far  as  the  individual  library's  resources  extend ;  liberty  of  personal 
access  to  the  books  themselves  on  the  part  of  advanced  students; 
and  classification^  so  that  all  the  material  of  one  kind  can  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  compass,  and  a  serious  waste  of  time  be  thus 
prevented.  The  saving  of  time  is  itself  worth  much,  but  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  the  inquirer  to  learn  from  bibliographies  or  catalogue 
what  books  he  needs,  and  to  have  them  picked  out  and  brought  to 
him  one  by  one.  He  must  be  able  himself  to  glance  over  large 
numbers  of  books  in  certain  fields,  in  order  to  light  upon  the 
particular  facts  or  references  he  wants.  The  process  is  strictly 
comparable  to  a  naturalist's  search  for  specimens.  He  cannot  tell 
beforehand  precisely  where  he  will  find  what  he  seeks;  he  only 
knows  the  general  character  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  is  likely 
to  find  what  will  reward  his  pains.  Patient  searching  is  required  of 
the  student  of  history  or  literature  as  of  the  student  of  nature,  and 
such  searching  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage  in  a  library  only  if 
all  its  resources  are  arranged  after  some  systematic  order  and  are 
directly  accessible  to  the  inquirer. 

Number  55  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  was  issued  early 
in  the  autumn.  This  is  Entitled  ^'Descriptive  and  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Library  of  Harvard  University,"  and  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Potter,  head  of  the  ordering  department.  It  is  intended 
to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  Library  for  the 
benefit  of  both  our  own  students  and  scholars  at  a  distance.  It 
also  presents  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
Library,  such  as  a  list  of  the  more  important  gifts  and  bequests 
from  1638  to  the  present  time,  a  list  of  the  book  funds  and  funds 
available  for  general  purposes,  a  brief  chronology  of  the  Library,  a 
list  of  the  librarians,  and  a  bibliography,  containing  a  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  Library  and  of  the  more  important  publi- 
cations relating  to  it.  It  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Richard  Manning  Hodges  Fund. 

Capt.  A.  A.  Folsom,  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  has  made  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  Orderly  Book  given  to 
this  Library  in  1842.  It  was  kept  by  Jeremiah  Fogg,  Adjutant  of 
the  Second  New  Hampshire  regiment  encamped  on  Winter  Hill,  Som- 
erville,  during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  covers  the  period  from 
October  28,  1775,  to  January  12,  1776.  This  has  been  printed  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  '*  Exeter  News  Letter,"  and  is  to  be  re- 
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printed  in  separate  form.  Permission  to  make  this  use  of  the 
manuscript  was  given  on  condition  that  twenty-five  copies  of  the 
reprint  should  be  placed  at  our  disposal  to  send  to  other  libraries. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


AoomnoHs. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Dirinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bassey  Institution 

Muienm  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum * .   .   . 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .    . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Grore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Total 


Preeenti 

Volumes 
added. 

16,977 

Volumes. 

416,928 

8,392 

76,877 

594 

33,236 

86 

2,388 

65 

701 

80 

4,880 

8,684 

88,082 

167 

3,017 

390 

10,769 

480 

8,442 

700 

9,602 

2,331 

37,248 

33,766 

506 

33,260 

689,665 

Pamphlets. 

280,000 

7,006 

8,850 

.   . 

8,076 

12,000 

81,723 

2,818 

18,684 

6,596 


876,697 


Of  the  16,977  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,731 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,152  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
pablications,  and  736  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  7,358  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

15,391  pamphlets  have  been  received,  13,441  by  gift,  and  1,950 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  1,064  sheets  of  maps  liave  been  added 
to  the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  21,256  sheets. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  the  addition  of 
only  15  pieces  to  the  numismatic  collection.  Of  these,  ten  were 
bought  and  five  given.  Among  those  bought  is  the  rare  and  interest- 
ing medal  of  Tristram  Coffin  and  the  silver  medal  of  Prince  Henry  of 
ProBsia  by  Brenner. 
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The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1902-03  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Girra  to  thi  Collboe 

LiBBABT. 


Volumes 
Pamphlets 

Totals 


1897-98. 

1SQft_fM 

XOVO~vV« 

1890-00. 

100<M)1. 

1901-02. 

2,646 
11,365 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

4,749 
14,235 

4,648 
16,230 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

18,984 

20,878 

1902-03. 

7,368 
13,441 

20,799 


The  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  gifts.  Gifts  in  money  for  immediate  use  in  specified  directions 
have  amounted  to  $4,461.12,  while  the  total  number  of  volumes 
received  has  been  7,358,  a  number  only  twice  exceeded  in  earlier 
years. 

To  Mr.  John  Drew,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  the  gift  of 
the  valuable  dramatic  library  of  the  late  Robert  W.  Lowe,  of  Lon- 
don, the  dramatic  historian  and  bibliographer,  —  a  library  rich  in 
biographies  of  English  actors,  «arly  dramatic  periodicals,  and  the 
earlier  histories  of  the  stage,  in  books  and  pamphlets  about  particular 
theatres,  and  in  the  controversial  works  relating  to  the  English  stage, 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  collection  also  contained 
many  plays  by  little  known  dramatists,  which,  as  Professor  Baker 
remarks,  are  in  some  cases  worth  preservation  for  their  own  sakes, 
in  others  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  customs  of  the  time,  and  in 
others  because  they  help  to  make  clear  why  the  drama  sank  as  low 
as  it  did,  even  while  the  stage  flourished,  between  1775  and  1885. 
These  books,  with  what  has  been  brought  together  during  the  last 
five  years  by  the  systematic  purchase  of  early  editions  of  the  plays 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  give  us  the  foimdation 
for  a  collection  of  original  material  indispensable  to  the  historian  of 
the  drama  and  the  stage,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  in  time  to  build 
up  the  collection  on  all  sides.  A  gift  of  $300  a  year  for  five  years 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  this  way,  and  would  bring  in  a 
larger  return  now  than  it  would  ten  years  hence,  since  these  books 
are  rising  in  price. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  who  had  bought  the  library  left  by  Professor 
B6cher,  gave  to  this  Library  all  Professor  B6cher's  collections  relat- 
ing to  Moli^re  and  Montaigne,  specialties  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  through  many  years  of  assiduous  collecting,  and  to  these  Mr. 
Hyde  added  all  the  early  editions  of  the  dramatists  of  Moli^re's 
time.    The  collection,  numbering  altogether  about  2,500  volumes  and 
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pamphlets,  forms  a  fitting  memorial  of  Professor  B6eher,  and,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hyde's  generosity,  has  found  the  permanent  abiding-place 
which  its  former  owner  eagerly  desired  for  it.  A  special  catalogue 
of  the  Moli^re  collection  is  being  prepared  at  Mr.  Hyde's  expense 
and  will  be  printed  as  one  of  the  Library's  Bibliographical  Contribu- 
tions. 

From  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge  we  have  continued  to  receive 
abundant  additions  to  our  collections  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Mo- 
rocco, China,  and  Slavic  countries,  subjects  in  which  he  has  long 
been  specially  interested.  Among  the  books  on  the  Ottoman  Empire 
are  a  number  of  incunabula  and  other  rare  books,  including  a 
collection  of  thirty  Spanish  pamphlets  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  giving  contemporary  notices  of  Turkish  affairs. 

The  Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  kindly  placed  in  Mr.  H.  N.  Gay's  hands  500  lire  (about  $100) 
to  be  spent  for  the  Library  on  books  on  the  Italian  Risorgimento. 
Mr.  Gay,  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Rome  (but 
registered  in  our  Graduate  Department),  and  has  a  large  historical 
library  of  his  own,  is  specially  familiar  with  the  literature  of  modem 
Italian  history  and  was  able  to  lay  out  the  money  to  the  best  advan- 
tage (sending  us  286  volumes  and  85  pamphlets).  To  this  gift,  sup- 
plemented by  the  gift  of  many  pamphlets  from  Mr.  Gay's  own  library, 
and  to  Mr.  Gay's  expert  service  in  selection,  we  owe  what  is  already 
beginning  to  be  a  notable  collection  on  the  Italy  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Mrs.  Louis  Bettmann,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  $300  to  be  spent  at  the 
Librarian's  discretion  in  memory  of  her  son,  Milton  Bettmann,  of  the 
Class  of  1897,  who  died  soon  after  graduating  from  the  Medical 
School.  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  1902,  of  New  York,  repeated  his  former 
gift  of  $250  for  Dante  books,  and  the  Dante  Society  added  $150 
to  its  previous  gifts  for  the  same  puqx)se.  From  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Coolidge  comes  a  third  annual  gift  of  $50  for  books  on  China. 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  whose  successful  effort  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  reported  last  year,  has  continued  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  an  additional  $435  to  be  spent  in  the 
same  field. 

Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner,  who  in  conducting  his  courses  on  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible  has  had  occasion  to  regret  the  withdrawal 
some  years  ago  of  the  Livermore  Bibles,  has  undertaken  to  strengthen 
oar  collection  in  this  department,  and  has  obtained  from  friends 
several  hundred  dollars,  of  which  $393  has  already  been  spent  for 
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early  editions  of  the  English  Bible  and  other  translations  which  are 
of  interest  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Atkinson,  of  Wakefield,  have  given  to  this 
Library  and  to  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union,  the  books  which 
belonged  to  their  son,  Dr.  Roger  T.  Atkinson,  of  the  Class  of  1894, 
a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  an  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  Dr.  Atkinson  had  bought  books  freely 
and  intelligently  and  evidently  enjoyed  owning  them.  The  more 
valuable  portion  of  his  library  naturally  went  to  the  Harvard  Union, 
being  already  duplicated  in  the  College  Library,  but  273  volumes 
were  added  to  our  shelves. 

Professor  Norton,  as  the  literary  executor  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  has  placed  in  the  Library  a  large  collection  of  the  letters 
received  by  Mr.  Lowell  from  his  numerous  correspondents  and  a 
number  of  manuscripts  of  articles  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  during  his  editorship. 

From  Mr.  Edward  A.  Silsbee  we  received  by  bequest  another 
interesting  Shelley  manuscript  to  be  preserved  beside  the  earlier  and 
more  valuable  manuscript  book  given  by  Mr.  Silsbee  some  years  ago. 

Books  and  pamphlets  from  the  families  of  Mrs.  James  Greenleaf 
of  Cambridge,  Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton  of  Boston,  Professor  B6cher, 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Sargent  of  New  York  have  added  to  the  value 
of  our  collections  in  many  different  directions.  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington  has  sent  us  copies  of  all  his  facsimile  reproductions  of 
rare  books  in  his  great  Spanish  library.  To  many  other  friends, 
both  old  and  new,  too  numerous  to  name  individually,  we  are 
indebted  for  constant  remembrance. 

A  few  of  the  more  notable  works  received  by  gift  or  pui'chase 
I  mention  in  detail,  in  order  that  other  libraries  may  note  their 
existence  here  and  so  be  able  to  refer  to  this  Library  students 
who  require  them.* 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art.     Report  and  transactions,  1862-1902.     34  vols. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.     Transac- 
tions, 1878-1902.    .26  vols. 

These  two  sets  make  the  collection  of  English  local  historical 
societies  accessible  either  in  Boston  or  Cambridge  nearly  if  not 
quite  compFete. 

*  It  has  for  some  years  been  our  custom  to  note  in  our  official  catalogue  rare 
or  expensive  works  which  can  be  found  in  other  libraries,  so  far  as  the  reports 
of  other  libraries  make  mention  of  them.  It  would  be  well  if  libraries  called 
attention  to  such  acquisitions  oftener  than  they  do,  and  made  a  practice  of  record- 
ing in  their  own  catalogues  what  can  be  found  in  their  neighbors'  collections. 
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Soci6t6  de  Thistoire  de  Paris  et  de  Vile  de  France.     M^moires,  1876- 

1901.     28  vols. ;  Bulletin,  1892-1901.     10  vols. 
The  first  fourteen  volumes  of  the  M6moires  were  received  in 

the  Riant  library. 
Faeulte  des  Lettres  de  Bordeaux.     Annales,  1879-94.     Continued  as 

Revue  des  universit6s  du  Midi,  1895-98.     20  vols. 
Soci6t6  scientifique  de  Bruxelles.     Annales,  1877-1902.     26  vols. 
Almanach  de  Gotha.     Several  early  years  from  1792tol812,  making 

our  set  complete  from  1792,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 

1803  and  1814-16. 
Bayreuther  Blatter,  Monatschrift  des  Bayreuther  Patronatvereines, 

1878-1902.     25  vols. 
Das  Uandels-Museum,  1886-1902.     35  vols. 
Ymer ;  tidskrift  utgif ven  af  Svenska  sallskapet  for  antropologi  och 

geografi,  1881-1902.     22  vols. 
Acta  Sanctae  Sedis,  1865-1901.     34  vols. 
Actes  et  documents  relatifs  a  Thistoire  de  la  regeneration  de  la  Ron- 

manie,  1889-1901.     Tome  1-9. 
Brockhaus  Encyclopaedia ;  the  Russian  edition,  vols.  1-38  (in  75  vols.). 

A  distinct  work  from  the  German  edition,  and  containing  much 

special  matter  on  Russian  affairs. 
Rohault  de  Fleury.    La  Messe.    Etudes  arch^ologiques  surses  monu> 

ments.     1883-89.     8  vols. 
Salmeron.     Commentarii  in  evangelicam  historiam,  etc.     Coloniae 

Agrippinae.     1612-13.     16  vols,  in  10«  folio. 
Sousa.     Historia  genealogica  da  casa  real  portugueza  desde  a  sua 

origem  ate  o  presente.     Lisboa.      1735-49.      [With  ♦*Prova8" 

and  index.]     20  vols.     4®. 
Bibles :  — 

Coverdale's  New  Testament  of  1538.     2d  edition. 

The  Genevan  Bible  of  1560.     1st  edition. 

The  Bishops'  Bible  of  1572.     The  2d  folio. 

The  Rhemish  New  Testament  of  1582.     1st  edition. 

The  Rhemish  New  Testament  of  1589,  printed  in  London.     With 

**  the  translation  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  confuta- 
tion of  all  such  arguments,''  etc.,  by  W.  Fulke. 
The  Douai  Old  Testament  of  1609-10.     2  vols.     Ist  edition. 
Luther's  Bible  (German)  of  1539  [1535-38]. 

All  the  above  Bibles  were  bought  with  the  money  collected  for 

this  purpose  by  Professor  Gardiner. 
Armstrong,  Sir  Walter.     Turner.     1902.     Folio. 
Baessler,  Arthur.     Ancient  Peruvian  Art.     1902-03.    4  vols.    Folio. 
Foster,  J.  J.     The  Stuarts.     1902.      2  vols.     Folio.      From  Mrs. 

Bettmann. 
Haoser  y  Menet.     Tapices  de  la  Corona  de  Espaiia.     1903.     2  vols. 

135  photographic  plates  reproducing  the  ancient  tapestries  which 

have  been  collected  from  century  to  century  by  the  Spanish 

kings. 
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Herrade  de  Landsberg.  Horttis  deliciarum.  1901.  Folio.  90  plates. 
Reproductions  of  the  illustrations  in  a  famous  religious  manu- 
script of  the  12th  century. 

Meyerbeer.     Les  Huguenots.     Orchestra  score.     4  vols. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  London.  [Photographs  of  all  the  por- 
traits.]    Edited  by  Lionel  Cust.     2  vols.     Folio. 

Aristophanes.  Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus  Marcianus  474.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.    1902.    Folio. 

Addison.  The  campaign.  1705.  1st  edition.  Also  the  edition  of 
1710. 

The  drummer;  or,  The  haunted  house.     1716.     1st  edition. 

Also  2d  edition,  1722. 

Rosamund,  an  opera.     1707.     1st  edition. 

Chaucer.     Works.     London.     1687.     Folio. 
Fielding.     Amelia.     1752.     4  vols. 

History  of  Tom  Jones.     1749.     6  vols.     1st  edition. 

Shakespeare.     Reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the  first  folio.     With 

introduction  by  Sidney  Lee.     1902. 
Chap-books.     A  collection  of  83  chap-books  printed  in  London  and 

Belfast,  1763-69,  bound  in  3  vols. 

This  collection  was  made  by  James  Boswell,  who  writes  on 

the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  that,  having  retained  an  affection 

for  such  publications  from  early  days,  he  went  to  the  printing 

office  in  Bow  Church  Yard  and  bought  this  collection  and  had 

it  bound  up  with  the  title  of  **  Curious  Productions.'' 
Bought  with  interest  from  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 
Chap-books.     Another  collection  numbering  103  pieces,  dating  from 

1770  to  1790,  collected  by  Joseph  Ritson,  the  antiquarian,  and 

bound  in  4  volumes. 
Doni,  Ant.  Fran.     I  mondi.     Vinegia.     1552-53.     2  vols.      Many 

of  the  illustrations  relate  to  passages  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
Paulus  Florentinus.     Quadragesimale  de  reditu  peccatoris  ad  Deum. 

1479.     1st  edition.     Prized  because  of  its  frequent  citations  of 

Dante  and  Petrarch. 
These  two  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  C.  White. 
Hoe,  Robert.     Catalogue  of  [part  of  his  library]  ;  books  by  English 

authors  who  lived  before  1700.     1903.     Vols.  1  and  2. 
A  collection  of  pamphlets  once  owned  by  Greorge  Pitt,  Baron  Rivers, 

relating  to   English  political   affairs  from  1760  to  1800,   and 

formed  during  that  period.     193  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Bought  at  auction  with  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Bettmann's  gift. 
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The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


SpBCIAL  RsriBBNOB  LiBIUBISa. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boylston  Hall 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.      University  Museum 

Greological  Lab.  Dp,  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Classics.     Harvard  Hall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.     Harvard  Hail  R.  R.    .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do.  .   . 

Child  Memorial  (English) .     Warren  House    .   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).  Do.  .    .    . 

Grerman.  Do.  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .    .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Bfiining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.),     Dane  Hall   .    .    .    . 

Education.     Lawrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  HcUl 

Preachers*  Library.     Wadsworth  House 

The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Service  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Perma- 
Dent. 

On 
Deposit. 

621 

971 

29 

369 

586 

124 

120 

•       • 

600 

230 

352 

176 

277 

•      • 

3,677 

2,289 

881 

147 

17 

8 

1,235 

867 

4,357 

1,479 

1,261 

2,480 

918 

1,220 

449 

41 

6,049 

376 

603 

4,576 

870 

916 

94 

59 

71 


1 

6 

90 

6 


23 

•  • 

80 
17 

519 

•  • 

41 


13 


Totals. 

1,592 

398 

710 

120 

730 

528 

277 

3,824 

2,306 

889 

1,236 

873 

4,447 

1,485 

1,251 

2,480 

941 

1,220 

529 

58 

6,568 

376 

644 

4,576 

870 

929 

94 

59 

71 


40,081 


The  reading-room  for  History,  Eksonomics,  and  Social  Questions 
in  Harvard  Hall  is  seriously  crowded,  and  better  provision  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  At  an  expense  of  about  $800  the  upper 
floor  of  Massachusetts  Hall  could  be  fitted  over  and  would  make  an 
admirable  reading-room  for  these  large  elementary  courses  in  history 
and  economies,  the  students  in  which  courses  use  this  reading-room 
almost  exclusively.     These   courses   are   taken   for  the  year  just 
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beginning  (1903-04)  by  2,986  men.     A  room  with  only  104  chairs, 
and  crowded  at  that,  is  manifestly  inadequate. 

The  largest  additions  have  been  in  the  libraries  in  German  and 
Education,  714  volumes  in  one  case  and  382  in  the  other.  The  Ger- 
man library  is  being  increased  by  a  part  of  the  Schlesinger  bequest 
assigned  to  this  use  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  Education  library  by 
means  of  special  subscriptions  made  for  this  purpose  and  by  gifts 
from  publishers. 

USE   OF    BOOKS    IN    THE   COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1902-03  as  compared  with  previous  years:  — 


Un  ov  Books. 

1896-07. 

1897-M. 

1808-09. 

1890-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1002-03. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

63,005 
26,595 

63,712 
23,715 

63,673 
24,180 

58,443 
22,583 

63,183 
24,924 

Totals 

82,576 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

87,853 

81,026 
13,594 

88,107 

3.  Over-night  use  of  Har- 
vard   Hall    Reading- 
room    

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

13,666 

13,164 

The  decline  in  1901-02  in  number  of  books  lent,  for  which  I  found 
it  difficult  last  year  to  assign  a  sufficient  cause,  I  am  now  inclined  to 
attribute  to  errors  in  the  keeping  of  the  account,  the  delivery  desk 
having  been  served  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  a  new  attendant  who 
was  replaced  by  another  after  a  few  months'  trial.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  that  loans  from  the  Col- 
lege Library  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  with  the  growth  and  use  of 
department  and  special  reference  libraries,  with  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  club  libraries  in  general,  and  with  more  free  access 
to  the  shelves  in  the  College  Library  itself. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  number  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  about  the  same  because 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited,  and  as  the  collection  receives  its 
necessary  yearly  increase,  one  set  after  another  has  to  be  removed 
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Bound  Periodicals 
Reference  Books  . 
Reserved  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Total  .    . 


1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

8,275 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 

3,275 

4,224 

10,134 

3,887 

3,140 

4,235 

10,557 

4,698 

3,210 

4,393 

10,141 

4,389 

19,425 

21,520 

22,630 

22,133 

1902-08. 

3,266 

4,471 

10,398 

4,523 

22,658 


to  the  Stack.  The  number  of  United  States  docoments  has  dimin- 
ished for  the  same  reason. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-roon\,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  63,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  ofifers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  6,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel 
and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


ADXIBfllON  TO  TBB  BoOK-StAOK. 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology   (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 


Total  .   . 
Times  of  use 


s 

00 


66 

4 

11 

63 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 


205 
4,601 


54 

11 

18 
64 
41 
4 
1 
4 
5 
8 
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4,381 


51 
33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
5,760 


78 
43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


355 
5,826 


00 


112 
30 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


370 
6,898 


81 
36 

33 

74 

68 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


350 
6,067 


s 


90 
37 

65 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 
5,551 


118 
45 

46 

125 

73 

31 

2 

33 

25 

6 

7 


611 
6,244 
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The  increase  in  this  use  during  the  past  year  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  tables  which  can  be  occupied  are  few  and  are  needed  by 
officers  of  the  University  as  well  as  by  students,  and  I  have  had  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  the  fact  that  any  further  increase 
is  inadvisable.  I  have  also  posted  in  the  stack  notices  as  follows : 
"  Students  who  have  access  to  the  Stack  are  reminded  that  the  tables 
here,  being  few  in  number,  must  not  be  used  for  protracted  study  or 
writing.     Such  work  should  be  done  in  the  Reading-room." 

The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  866,  not  511,  because  the 
same  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  parts  of  the 
book-stack. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  165  persons  not  connected  with  the  University, 
who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other 
years,  frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received 
from  other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  997 
volumes  in  response  to  these  requests. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SnMDAT  USB. 


Sundays  open  . 
Users  .... 
Ayerage  .  .  . 
Highest  No.     , 


189&-M. 

1806-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

24 

35 

35    35 

35 

35 

2,359 

5,010 

4,635 

5,093 

4,846 

5,471 

98 

143 

132 

145 

138 

156 

140 

227 

297 

260 

236 

226 

1901-02.1902-08. 


36  !       35 
4,909  !  5,073 


136 
225 


144 
227 


Since  last  May  we  have  allowed  resei-ved  books  to  be  taken  from 
the  reading-room  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  to  be  kept  over 
Sunday,  on  condition  that  they  be  returned  on  Monday  morning  at 
nine  o'clock.  This  seems  to  work  well  and  satisfies  in  part  the 
wants  of  those  for  whose  benefit  we  were  asked  last  year  to  open 
the  Library  Sunday  evening,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  want  to  work 
on  Sunday  and  prefer  to  work  in  the  evening  rather  than  in  the 
afternoon.  It  withdraws  a  number  of  useful  books,  it  is  true,  from 
the  reading-room  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  as  the  principal  reason 
for  opening  the  room  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  to  provide  for  recrea- 
tion rather  than  for  work,  no  serious  objection  can  be  made  on  this 
ground.     About  a  hundred  volumes  are  taken  out  every  Saturday. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  has  taken  direct  charge 
of  the  exchange  of  publications  with  other  universities  and  institu- 
tions, and  has  tried  to  put  this  department  of  the  Library's  work  on 
a  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  basis.  The  only  publication, 
however,  which  the  Library  itself  controls  is  its  own  series  of  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions.  The  publications  issued  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  are  published  under  such  varying  conditions 
that  a  uniform  system  of  exchange  seems  to  be  at  present  impos- 
sible. The  great  institutions  connected  with  the  University,  like  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
bear  the  expense  of  their  own  publications,  distribute  them  in  their 
own  name,  and  naturally  claim  anything  received  in  exchange  as 
their  own ;  but  in  a  few  cases  they  transmit  publications  of  a  general 
nature  so  received  to  the  College  Library.  The  departments  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Classical,  Modern  Language,  Indo- 
Iranian,  Historical,  Economic,  etc.,  also  publish  series  of  papers. 
In  some  cases  these  are  sold  by  a  commercial  house,  in  others  by  the 
College;  some  are  suppoi*ted  by  a  special  fund  insufficient  for  the 
full  expense,  others  by  a  grant  from  the  College  treasury,  others  are 
on  a  purely  commercial  basis ;  but  each  is  managed  by  a  committee 
of  the  department,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Library  to  use 
them  as  freely  and  consistently  in  arranging  exchanges  with  other 
institutions  as  woUld  be  desirable.  If  a  more  uniform  system  of 
publication  under  the  management  of  the  Publication  Office  of  the 
University  is  ever  introduced,  it  may  then  be  possible  to  put  the 
whole  business  of  exchanges  into  the  care  of  an  Exchange  Bureau 
connected  either  with  that  Office  or  with  the  Library,  and  to  authorize 
it  to  send  out  publications  in  the  name  of  the  University  and  to  dis- 
tribute equitably  to  the  different  departments  what  it  receives  in 
return.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  system 
would  result  in  a  perfect  balance  of  give  and  take.  The  first  object 
of  a  learned  institution  or  of  a  university  with  regard  to  its  publica- 
tions should  be  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  of  service ;  what 
it  receives  in  return  is  an  incidental  advantage.  We  have  tried, 
especially  in  arranging  exchanges  with  other  universities,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  what  we  have,  and  we  have  tried  to  send  to  each 
university,  so  far  as  possible,  the  kind  of  publication  we  receive 
from  it,  —  to  maintain,  that  is  to  say,  some  equality  of  kind  but 
not  of  amount  in  our  exchanges.  The  amount  received  commonly 
exceeds  the  amount  we  can  send,  but  I  am  the  less  troubled  at  this 
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because  we  often  have  the  opportunity  to  favor  our  correspondents 
by  lending  them  books  which  they  do  not  own.  At  present  a  regular 
exchange  of  publications  has  been  established  with  the  following 
American  and  foreign  universities,  the  receipts  being  mainly  disser- 
tations, and,  in  a  few  cases,  series  of  philological  or  historical 
papers.  Medical  dissertations  received  in  this  way  are  transmitted 
to  the  Medical  School,  and  law  dissertations,  when  of  a  technical 
nature,  to  the  Law  School. 

American  Universities, 

Cornell  UniTerrity.  University  of  Kansas. 

Johns  Hopkins  Uniyerslty.  UniTersity  of  Nebraska. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

McGill  University.  University  of  Toronto. 

Princeton  University.  University  of  Virginia. 

University  of  California.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Chicago.  Yale  University. 

Foreign  Universities. 

Berlin.  Heidelberg.  Paris. 

Bonn.  Jena.  Rennes. 

Breslau.  Kiel.  Rostock. 

Chrisdania.  Konigsberg.  St.  Petersburg. 

Erlangen.  Leipzig.  Strasburg. 

Freiburg.  Lille.  Tiibingen. 

Giessen.  Lund.  Upsala. 

Gottingen.  Lyons.  Utrecht. 

Grenoble.  Marburg.  Wiirzburg. 

Halle.  Munster. 

The  number  of  dissertations  received  from  each  university  varies 
from  10  to  160. 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,913  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  dm-ing  the  year,  12,367  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  3,546  in  sections  newly  classified,  making  310,909  volumes  so 
placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volumes. 
Africa :  sections  covering  the  history,  description,  etc.,  of 
Abyssinia,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Sahara,  Tripoli.     (These, 
with  Morocco  reported  last  year,  complete  Northern 

Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt.) 2S0 

Theatre 1,346 

MoU^re 1,631 

Sumner  Rarities 320 

Bibles 69 

3,546 
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With  the  present  staff  and  under  our  crowded  conditions  no  sub- 
stantial advance  can  be  made  in  re-classification ;  but  the  receipt  of 
many  gifts  relating  to  Northern  Africa  made  it  desirable  to  bring 
together  what  we  already  had,  so  that  permanent  numbers  could  be 
assigned.  Mr.  Drew's  gift  of  the  Lowe  collection  on  the  theatre  and 
Mr.  Hyde's  gift  of  the  Moli^re  collection  in  like  manner  induced  us 
to  collect  what  we  already  had  on  the  history  of  the  stage,  and  to 
make  a  new  special  arrangement  for  Moli^re.  The  ^'  Sumner  rarities  " 
form  the  choicer  portion  of  the  library  of  Senator  Sumner  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  College.  Tears  ago  many  of  them  were  exposed  in 
glass  cases  where  visitors  could  see  them,  but  there  has  long  been  no 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  rare  books,  and  this  collection  of 
highly  interesting  volumes  has  been  packed  away  in  locked  cupboards 
out  of  sight.  The  books  have  lately  been  transferred  to  shelves  in 
my  office,  where  behind  glass  doors  they  can  at  least  be  seen  and 
more  easily  examined.  They  have  been  arranged  in  a  suitable  order , 
and  in  addition  to  the  carefully  made  alphabetical  catalogue  printed 
as  Bibliographical  Contribution  number  6,  in  1879,  I  have  had  a 
rough  index  prepared  by  which  the  more  noted  bindings,  the  auto- 
graphs, autograph  manuscripts,  book-plates,  and  other  marks  of 
ownership  can  be  quickly  found.  At  least  one  hundred  of  the 
volumes  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  former  owners ;  such  are 
those  which  once  belonged  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Leonardo  Aretino, 
the  Doge  Foscarini,  the  inquisitor  Torquemada,  Montaigne,  Montes- 
quieu, Racine  and  Voltaire,  Colbert  and  Talleyrand,  Louis  XIV, 
XVI,  and  XVIII,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  Napoleon,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  II,  Bunyan,  Evelyn,  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  Ben  Jonson,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Milton, 
Pope,  Swift,  Walpole,  Gay,  Gray,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and 
Watts,  Melanchthon,  Holbein,  and  Rubens. 

A  few  representative  and  important  editions  of  the  Bible  were 
brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Gardiner's  course, 
and  numbered  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  collection  of  Bibles  can 
be  incorporated  later  without  re-numbering  these. 

Mr.  Carney  reports  that  in  classifying  pamphlets  on  the  shelves, 
he  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  treat  them  with  the  same  care  as 
bound  volumes,  placing  them  so  far  as  possible  with  the  precise  sub- 
ject of  which  they  treat,  instead  of  collecting  them  in  boxes  under 
general  heads.  Single  pamphlets,  when  not  of  enough  importance  to 
be  bound,  are  put  in  a  stout  manila  envelope  which  takes  its  place 
like  a  volume  on  the  shelf ;  second  and  third  pamphlets  on  the  same 
subject  are  put  into  the  same  envelope.     As  more  appear  they  are 
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transferred  to  a  thin  pamphlet  box,  then  to  a  larger  box,  and  finally 
the  collection  is  bound  when  it  has  reached  a  suitable  size.  The 
resulting  volumes  are  accordingly  homogeneous  in  character. 

Mr.  Carney  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  method  of 
shelving  rare  books  is  unsatisfactory.  These  books  are  now  pro- 
tected by  being  placed  in  small  locked  closets  which  have  been  built 
at  frequent  intervals  as  needed  against  the  ends  of  the  book-rows  in 
the  stack.  In  each  closet  are  to  be  found  the  volumes  which  would 
naturally  belong  on  the  shelves  in  that  vicinity,  an  arrangement  that 
was  expected  to  prove  convenient.  But  in  practice  the  system  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  books  are  subjected  to  unnecessary  wear  when 
asked  for  in  the  delivery  room  and  handed  out  over  the  counter 
to  be  used  in  the  reading-room,  while  if  a  reader  who  is  working  in 
the  stack  wants  one  of  these  books,  he  must  go  down  to  the  delivery 
room  and  find  an  attendant,  who  gets  a  key,  returns  with  him,  and 
unlocks  the  closet ;  but  the  closet  should  not  be  left  unlocked,  and 
the  same  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  books 
could  be  guarded  more  efficiently,  and  used  more  safely,  and  readers 
be  more  conveniently  served,  if  all  these  rarities  which  require  special 
care  should  be  brought  together  into  a  separate  room  suitably  fur- 
nished, where  the  books  would  be  used  on  the  spot  and  under  sur- 
veillance. This,  however,  is  an  improvement  which  must  wait  till 
we  have  a  new  library.  No  change  is  possible  under  present 
conditions. 

During  the  summer,  in  order  to  give  us  a  little  more  free  space, 
about  5,600  volumes  were  moved  to  the  basement  of  Robinson  Hall, 
where  shelving  had  already  been  built  for  another  purpose.  These, 
with  the  medical  books  sent  last  year  to  the  Medical  Library  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  newspapers  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall,  make  about 
12,000  volumes  which  we  have  had  to  turn  out  of  the  present  library 
building. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves  is  also  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  double  rows  on  the  shelves  in  over 
fifty  places ;  the  reserved  books  when  they  come  back  to  the  stack 
from  the  reading-room  at  the  end  of  the  season  find  themselves 
crowded  out  from  their  old  shelves  by  newcomers  which  have  appeared 
duiing  their  absence;  and  2,600  shelves  have  had  to  be  shifted  in 
the  course  of  the  year  in  order  to  gain  a  few  inches  of  room  here  and 
there,  so  that  new  books  may  be  added.  This  work  of  shifting,  done 
from  time  to  time,  has  required  the  equivalent  of  about  thirty-five 
days'  labor. 

The  changing  of  shelf-marks  on  the  catalogue  cards  occasioned  by 
re-classification  of  books  on  the  shelves,  was  in  arrears  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  year,  but  is  fairly  well  up  to  date  at  its  close.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  employing  extra  helpers.  What  remains  of  this 
work  is,  in  great  part,  for  articles  catalogued  years  ago  from  periodi- 
cals and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  The  cards  for  these  bear 
the  old  marks  of  these  sets,  which  cause  annoying  delays  and  errors 
when  used  in  calling  for  the  volumes.  The  work  is  troublesome  and 
cannot  be  rapidly  done,  but  it  must  be  taken  up  again  and  finished 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  loss  of  102  volumes  during  the  year  is  reported,  50  from  the 
stack,  37  from  the  reading-room,  and  15  from  the  new  books  exposed 
on  open  shelves  in  the  delivery  room.  On  the  other  hand,  45  volumes 
missing  at  the  last  examination  have  been  found.  Our  net  loss  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  an  average  of  47  volumes  a  year. 
Less  time  was  given  to  the  current  examination  of  the  shelves,  and 
the  ground  was  only  covered  completely  once  without  the  shelf -lists 
and  once  as  usual  with  the  shelf -lists.  In  these  two  examinations 
504  volumes  were  found  on  the  wrong  shelves  and  1,971  volumes  out 
of  order  on  their  proper  shelves  —  not  a  bad  result  considering  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  direct  access  to  the  shelves. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  that  department. 


Catalooub  Wobk. 

180&-00. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-08. 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Libraxy : 

Full  and  complete  work 

ContinuationSi  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

6,584 
2,525 
3,167 

6,539 
8,037 
3,813 

.6,727 

5,958 

11,484 

9,226 
4,263 
2,936 

8,517 
4,450 
8,378 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

12,276 
2,087 

13,389 
2,378 

24,169 
3,361 

16,425 
6,594 

16,340 
3,846 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

14,363 

16,767 

27,530 

23,019 

20,186 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

X«ibrary  of  Congress 

18,226 

16,736 

16,857 

16,555 
2,700 
3,709 

18,185 
5,440 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .    .   . 

•       •       • 

2,616 

6,849 

4,076 

Total 

Written  cards 

18,226 
4,769 

19,352 
6,703 

23,706 
6,597 

22,964 
8,455 

27,651 

6,728 

Total 

22,995 

26,055 

30,803 

81,419 

84,879 
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The  work  has  fallen  a  little  behind  that  of  the  previous  year, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  two  experienced  cataloguers  and  the  substitution 
of  untrained  assistants  in  their  place.  This  work  requu*es  so  much 
attention  to  detail  and  to  precedent,  in  oitler  to  attain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  uniformity,  that  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff  are 
peculiarly  disadvantageous.  The  total  compares  more  favorably 
with  last  year's  total  than  appears  at  first  sight,  for  it  should  be 
noted  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  there  were  awaiting  revision  (and 
so  failed  to  be  counted)  some  200  more  titles  than  were  waiting 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  that  last  year  the  titles  catalogued  for 
the  departments  included  about  3,000  catalogued  for  the  Education 
Library  in  summary  fashion  by  extra  help. 

The  table  shows  that  we  have  increased  the  use  of  catalogue  cards 
received  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  so  that  about  16  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cards  added  to  our  catalogue  are  from  this  source.  The 
proportion  of  printed  cards  from  our  own  printing  office  remains 
about  the  same,  while  the  proportion  of  written  cards  fell  last  year 
from  27  to  19.6  per  cent.  Five  years  ago  79  per  cent,  of  the  cards 
added  to  the  catalogue  were  from  the  College  printing  office  and  21 
per  cent,  were  written ;  last  year  about  53  per  cent,  came  from  the 
College  office,  28  per  cent,  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board  combined,  and  19 
per  cent,  were  written.  The  expense  of  the  cards  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  averages  about  1^  cents  each,  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  cards  written  by  hand  or  printed  in  our  own  office.  The  cards 
received  from  the  American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board 
cost  about  ^  of  a  cent  apiece,  but  a  considerable  number  of  those 
received  are  not  used,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  Library  is  about 
the  same  as  for  the  Library  of  Congress  cards.  The  supply  of  cards 
received  from  the  Library  of  Congress  is  remarkably  prompt,  but 
naturally  differs  according  to  the  character  of  the  titles  ordered. 
When  we  can  order  by  serial  number,  i.  e.,  with  knowledge  that  the 
book  has  been  already  received  and  catalogued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  we  receive  over  96  per  cent,  of  the  cards  ordered  within  a 
week.  For  American  copyright  books  ordered  by  title,  i.  e.,  before 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  had  time  to  receive,  catalogue,  and 
publish  the  titles,  72  per  cent,  of  the  cards  come  within  two  weeks, 
but  7  per  cent,  of  such  orders  we  finally  have  to  catalogue  ourselves. 
Ordering  for  English  and  foreign  books  gives  much  more  uncertain 
results,  and  long  delays  in  receiving  cards  are  not  infi^equent,  but 
the  saving  in  expense  over  printing  our  own  cards  is  so  gi'eat  that 
we  are  content  to  wait  in  some  cases  eight  or  ten  weeks,  making  a 
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temporary  record  of  the  book  in  the  meantime  and  patting  it  into 
drcolation. 

An  increase  of  the  staff  being  impossible  at  present,  we  are  still 
imable  to  keep  up  with  the  continually  increasing  stream  of  acces- 
sions. A  part  of  the  books  received  have,  therefore,  to  be  recorded 
in  a  temporary  and  incomplete  form,  the  number  of  titles  this  year 
so  recorded  being  8,873.  This  method  of  treating  the  less  important 
books  has  now  been  in  operation  some  years.  The  work  has  been 
done  in  such  a  way  that  these  books  can  be  taken  up  again  without 
difficulty  at  any  time  when  we  are  able,  but  the  number  is  becoming 
formidable  and  the  final  cataloguing  will  some  day  be  a  serious 
burden.  Mr.  Currier  estimates  that,  including  books  lately  received 
and  now  in  process  of  cataloguing,  books  received  in  recent  years 
and  recorded  on  the  official  catalogue  only,  certain  special  collec- 
tions, such  as  the  Riant  mss.  and  the  Judeo-German  and  Slovak 
collections,  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets,  and  some  sets  of  printed 
cards  for  articles  in  long  series  (not  yet  inserted  in  the  catalogue), 
we  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  yeai*  about  88,870  titles  uncata- 
logued  or  incompletely  catalogued.  I  see  no  hope  of  even  making 
a  beginning  on  this  work  until  the  staff  can  be  enlarged,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  until  we  have  larger  and  more  convenient  rooms  to 
work  in  and  larger  means  for  the  expenses  of  administration.  As 
it  is,  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  is  impaired  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  done,  its  members  being  scattered,  and  by  the 
diminishing  shelf -room  on  which  a  constantly  increajsing  collection 
of  necessaiy  reference  books  has  to  be  kept. 

ORDERING   DEPARTMENT   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  last 
three  years  our  expenditure  on  account  of  book  funds  has  exceeded 
the  income  from  the  funds  by  several  hundred  dollars,  with  the  result 
that  our  free  balance  of  $5,176  carried  over  August  1,  1900,  has 
been  reduced  by  almost  two  thousand  dollars,  to  $3,197.  This 
smaller  balance  and  a  decline  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  the 
income  itself  makes  it  necessary  to  adjust  our  appropriations  for 
books  in  the  several  departments  to  a  more  economical  basis. 
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ImCOIUB  AMD  EXFBMDITUKB. 

1807-08. 

1808-09. 

ISOfMX). 

1000-01. 

1001-02. 

1003-03. 

From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$2,303 
13,010 

$737 
18,301 

$5,028 
18,610 

$6,176 
19,279 

$4,547 
19,944 

$4,021 
19,450 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

16,313 
14,676 

19,038 
14,010 

5,028 

839 
3,906 

4,745 

1,806 

23,638 
18,362 

24,456 
19,908 

24,491 
20,470 

23,471 
20,274 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  during  the  year  .   . 

737 

1,176 
506 

6,176 

2,940 
5,137 

4,547 

936 
6,115 

4,021 

1,932 
3,411 

3,197 

2,276 
4,461 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

1,682 
843 

8,077 
7,141 

936 

7,061 
6,119 

6,343 
3,067 

6,737 
4,902 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

839 

2,940 

1,932 

2,276 

1,835 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$15,419 
6,322 

$16,815 
3,869 

$26,603 

4,748 

$25,027 

4,484 

$23,637 
7,246 

$26,176 
7,389 

Total 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$30,261 

$29,611 

$30,782 

$32,565 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


WoBx  OF  OBDiBnre  Dxpabtmsht. 

New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
^Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1800-05. 
Average. 

1805-1000. 
Average. 

1000-01. 

1001-02. 

5,132 
1,193 
3,800 

7,327 
1,725 
5,036 

10,021 
2,596 

6,782 

10,716 
2,826 
6,696 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

$10,145 

3,223 

13,368 

$14,769 

2,610 

17,269 

$14,690 

4,966 

19,546 

28 

33 

62 

69 

4,416 
16,050 

5,736 
16,466 

7,061 
18,984 

7,400 
20,878 

1002-08. 


13,666 
4,921 

8,477 

$14,982 

4,621 

19,608 

76 

7,731 

20,799 


t  Exclading  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  204. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  orders  forwarded  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  estimated  cost  may  be  partly  accidental, 
but  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  ordered  more 
freely  from  booksellers'  catalogues.  In  general,  books  may  be  bought 
cheaper  in  this  way  than  when  ordered  outright;  while  in  many 
cases  the  book  advertised  has  been  sold,  so  that  our  order  is  not 
filled.  Both  facts  reduce  the  ' '  estimate  of  cost "  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  "  orders  forwarded."  The  rapid  growth  of  the  work 
and  the  prospect  of  still  larger  increase  in  the  coming  year  has  made 
it  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Potter  an  additional  assistant  and  a  new 
typewriting  machine.  Mr.  A.  F.  Crowley  has  accordingly  been 
transferred  from  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  to  the  Gore  Hall 
staff  and  will  give  most  of  his  time  to  Mr.  Potter  as  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  beside  helping  Mr.  Briggs  in  the  reading-room  when 
the  work  there  presses.  In  this  way  I  expect  that  the  delays  which 
occurred  last  year  in  sending  out  orders  will  be  avoided.  All  work 
connected  with  the  verification  of  orders  requires  great  care  and 
experience.  The  difficulties  that  beset  it  come  from  various  sources, 
—  incompleteness  or  error  in  the  title  as  handed  in,  mistakes  in  our 
own  catalogue,  or  in  the  current  bibliographical  records,  uncertainty 
as  to  the  proper  entry  of  many  books,  and  finally,  the  increasing 
number  of  incompletely  catalogued  books  in  the  Library,  books,  that 
is  to  say,  which  have  a  single  somewhat  hastily  made  entry  on  the 
official  catalogue,  but  no  subject  entries  or  reference  cards  to  help 
the  searcher  when  in  doubt.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  value 
of  the  duplicates  unintentionally  acquired  represents  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  for  books,  and  a  large  part  of  this  is 
recovered  from  the  sale  of  the  books. 

THE    ARCHIVES    AND   THE    HARVARD    COLLECTION. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Tufts  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  Archives  and  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  University,  but  work  on 
these  two  collections  continues  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits.  We 
only  try  to  keep  in  order  the  accessions  currently  received  and  pre- 
vent the  work  from  falling  Sjeriously  behind. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Univeesitt  :  — 

Sib, — I  beg  to  submit  this  my  seventh  annaal  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1903-04. 

In  my  previous  reports,  I  have  tried  year  by  year  to  make  plain, 
without  exaggeration  and  without  concealment,  the  precise  nature  of 
the  Library's  needs,  the  dangers  which  attend  a  postponement  of 
their  relief,  and  the  ends  to  which  a  wise  policy  would  direct  the 
Library's  growth.  Every  month's  added  experience  confirms  the  just- 
ness and  the  urgency  of  what  I  have  tried  to  set  forth,  but  the  strong 
hand  or  the  united  effort  to  provide  what  is  needed  still  delays. 

Our  shelves  are  literally  overflowing  with  books,  gathered  with  the 
best  expert  advice  and  the  most  generous  cooperation,  and  every  year 
some  group  of  them  has  to  be  removed  from  the  building  to  make  room 
for  growth.  Yet,  urgent  as  is  the  need  for  additional  shelf -room, 
even  this  is  not  our  most  pressing  want ;  for  books  can  be  tempo- 
rarily stored  in  other  buildings  or  even  boxed  up  as  a  last  resort, 
and  can  wait  until  the  larger  quarters  are  at  length  provided,  when 
they  will  resume  their  places  in  the  Library ;  the  loss,  that  is  to  say, 
is  only  temporary  and  partial,  — it  is  as  though,  for  the  time  being, 
certain  books,  and  those  for  the  most  part  the  least  useful  in  the 
Library,  had  never  been  acquired.  There  are  other  needs  which 
occasion  a  more  serious  loss  than  this.  Whatever  prevents  efficiency 
either  in  the  administration  of  the  Library  or  in  the  use  made  of  the 
books  by  scholars  is  a  permanent  loss,  one  that  cannot  be  made  up 
in  the  future.  These  are  the  difficulties  and  shortcomings  which  are 
the  most  discouraging  to  grapple  with,  and  give  deepest  concern  to 
those  who  are  the  most  interested  in  the  College  Library. 

It  is  useless  in  this  report  to  tell  the  story  for  the  seventh  time, 
bat  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  last  year  was  especially  trying, 
because  retrenchment  in  College  expenditure  was  necessary  in  all 
directions,  and  the  Library  had  to  suffer  in  common  with  other 
departments.  Administrative  expenses  in  the  Library  as  planned 
at  the  opening  of  the  College  year  were  reduced  about  $1,700,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  an  expected  large  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  earlier  reports,  I  have  spoken  of  the  many  directions  in  which  our 
work  ought  to  expand  or  to  improve ;  the  same  straitness  in  building 
and  in  money  still  affects  every  department  of  the  Library's  activity. 
No  change  of  policy  can  be  discussed,  no  new  work  planned  for,  no 
improvement  in  method  can  be  adopted,  no  new  gift  accepted,  with- 
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out  our  coming  up  against  the  same  two  obstacles — ''lack  of  room" 
or  *'lack  of  means."  Every  library  doubtless  has  its  own  diffi- 
culties and  feels  the  pinch  of  inadequate  resources,  but  Harvard 
alone  among  the  larger  universities  of  the  country  has  made  no 
radical  improvement  in  its  library  building  in  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  for  the  changes  made  ten  years  ago  in  the  old  part  of  Gore 
Hall  were  of  a  temporary  nature  and  designed  solely  to  provide 
more  shelf -room  and  more  seats  in  the  general  reading-room.  I 
visit  other  college  libraries  and  I  find  well  planned  rooms  for  the 
suitable  preservation  of  their  books  and  ample  opportunities  for  their 
convenient  use  by  scholars,  and  I  have  to  confess  that  the  Harvard 
library  is  without  such  advantages.  In  1877  Harvard  set  an  example 
to  others  in  building  the  first  iron  book-stack,  then  an  untried 
method  of  construction,  but  since  that  time  adopted  for  almost  every 
library  that  has  been  built.  More  recently,  other  libraries  have 
introduced  other  improvements,  and  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  fol- 
lowed their  lead  and  benefited  by  the  result  of  their  experience. 

The  remarkable  series  of  gifts  for  the  puix^hase  of  books  received 
this  past  year,  the  full  list  of  which  is  given  farther  on,  shows  that 
the  Library  need  never  lack  for  generous  support  in  this  direction. 
These  gifts,  devoted  as  they  were  to  special  subjects,  also  show  that 
our  graduates,  realizing  what  the  Library  stands  for  and  has  stood 
for,  are  interested  in  the  growth  here  of  strong  special  collections 
valuable  to  scholars  and  investigators,  and  quite  outside  the  needs 
of  undergraduate  instruction.     From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  this  Library  was  the  chief  support  of  learn- 
ing in  America  and  the  chief  depository  of  the  tools  of  scholarship. 
It  has  occupied  a  unique  position  among  American  libraries.     It  is 
still  looked  to  by  college  teachers  and  by  students  all  over  the  land, 
who  expect  to  find  here  resources  which  they  have  failed  to  discover 
elsewhere.     It  should  never  cease  to  hold  this  honorable  position 
and  it  never  need  do  so.     It  may  confidently  expect  always  to  be 
supplied  generously  with  means  for  the  current  purchase  of  necessary 
books,  and  in  addition  it  may  always  command  the  means  to  gather 
special  collections  of  exceptional  richness  which  shall  make  this 
Library  the  natural  centre  for  research  iu  many  fields  of  learning, 
for  it  can  depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  interest  of  an  ever  increasing 
and  generous  body  of  graduates.     In  this  respect  it  has  a  source  of 
strength  and  a  security  which  no  public  library  supported  by  public 
funds  can  approach,  and  it  should  be  able  to  assure  its  graduates 
and  the  public  in  general  that  a  college  library,  above  all  others, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  guard  the  interests  of  scholarship  in  the 
broadest  sense. 
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Its  only  danger  is  that,  having  inadequate  funds  for  administration, 
and  so  depending  in  part  upon  the  free  income  of  the  College,  on 
which  other  departments  have  an  equal  or  even  a  more  insistent 
claim,  it  may  be  forced  by  considerations  of  economy  to  restrict  its 
activities,  to  abdicate  the  position  it  has  so  long  held,  to  give  up 
far-reaching  plans,  generous  policies,  and  thorough-going  methods, 
and  to  confine  itself  to  supplying  only  the  immediate  necessities  of 
college   instruction   and    satisfying  the  wants  of   the  present  day 
alone.    Already,  under  existing  conditions  of  building  and  of  income, 
the  Library  does  not  meet  these  demands  as  it  should.     It  buys 
books  on  a  generous  scale,  it  receives  gifts  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  each  year  less  able  to  spend  what  is 
necessary  to  make  these  accessions  available,  and  it  has   not  pro- 
vided, as  other  colleges  have  provided,  convenient  facilities  for  using 
them.     This  autumn  the  Corporation  diminished  by  a  little  over  one 
thousand  dollars  the  income  for  the  purchase  of  books.     This  is  a 
wise  and  perfectly  logical  act  so  long  as  the  expenditure  for  admin- 
istration is  held  down  to  a  fixed  sum  and  the  opportunities  for  using 
the  books  to  advantage  do  not  increase.     It  would  be  logical  to  cut 
down  the  purchase  of  books  even  by  one  half,  to  decline  two-thirds 
of  the  gifts  offered  to  us,  and  to  dispose  of  many  of  our  great  special 
collections,  which  are  generally  considered  to  give  the  Library  an 
honorable  distinction,  if  provision  cannot  be  made  both  in  respect 
of  building  and  expense  of   administration  for  the  support  of   a 
normal,  well  regulated,  and  reasonable  growth,  a  growth  directed  by 
the  ablest  body  of  expert  advisers  that  can  be  imagined,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  Faculty.     Though  the  College,  unaided,  might  be 
compelled  by  lack  of  means  thus  to  restrict  the  growth  and  usefulness 
of  the  Library,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  alumni  and  the  friends  of 
learning  throughout  the  country  will  permit  such  a  condition  to  obtain. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  past 
year,  three  friends  have  come  to  our  assistance  and  have  provided 
for  special  undertakings  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
postponed,  or  carried  on  to  the  injury  of  other  work.  Mr.  James  H. 
Hyde  assumed  the  expense  of  cataloguing  Professor  B6cher's  Moli^re 
collection,  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  employed  an  assistant  to  reclas- 
sify the  books  on  South  American  History  which  are  under  his 
care,  and  gave  personal  supervision  to  the  work  in  all  its  details,  and 
Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  took  upon  himself  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  connected  with  ordering  books  for  the  Hohenzollem 
collection  and  selecting  from  the  Von  Maurer  librai-y  what  we  desired 
to  retain.    Of  these  kindnesses  further  mention  will  be  made  beyond. 
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No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been 
issued,  but  several  are  in  progress.  A  catalogue  of  our  extensive 
collection  of  Chapbooks  and  Broadsides  (of  a  popular  character)  is 
now  in  press ;  the  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection  is  ready  for 
the  printer ;  an  annotated  list  of  editions  of  Tasso  needs  only  a  little 
revision;  and  the  material  is  at  hand  for  a  '^  List  of  the  more  im- 
portant recent  accessions  to  the  Library "  which  will  contain  the 
titles  of  all  rare,  expensive,  and  specially  valuable  books  lately 
acquired,  omitting  such  works,  particularly  recent  publications,  as 
any  well  equipped  library  might  be  expected  to  own.  I  hope  that 
this  last  list  will  be  of  value  to  other  libraries  and  to  scattered 
students,  as  well  as  to  oar  own  professors,  informing  them  what  can 
be  found  in  the  Harvard  Library. 

In  the  autumn  of  1903,  the  Corporation  appointed  three  new 
officers  in  the  Library,  Curators  of  special  departments,  serving 
without  stipend,  unburdened  by  any  regular  administrative  duties,  but 
giving,  so  far  as  they  have  time  and  inclination  to  do  so,  advice  and 
direction  in  the  purchase  and  classification  of  books,  and  exercising 
a  general  supervision  over  the  collections  committed  to  their  care. 
These  three  officers  are  Harry  Nelson  Gay,  A.M.,  of  Rome,  Curator 
of  Italian  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Edgar  Huidekoper 
Wells,  A.B.,  Curator  of  Modem  English  Literature,  and  Hiram 
Bingham,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Curator  of  South  American  Histoiy  and  Litera- 
ture. To  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  of  Boston,  we  have  already  for  many 
years  been  indebted  for  unpaid  services  as  Curator  of  Coins.  By  the 
appointment  of  these  gentlemen  to  honorary  positions  on  the  Library 
staff,  the  Corporation  acknowledges  the  value  of  services  already 
freely  given  by  all  of  them,  and  hopes  to  retain  their  interest  and 
counsel  in  the  growth  of  their  several  departments.  Of  help  received 
from  them  during  the  past  year  I  speak  later. 

The  library  world  has  been  deeply  moved  by  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  National  Library  in  Turin,  and  in  response  to  appeals  for 
aid,  the  Corporation  authorized  me  to  send  to  that  Library  one 
hundred  volumes  from  our  duplicates.  I  selected  these  from  books 
formerly  belonging  to  Professor  Ephraim  W.  Gurney,  which  came  to 
the  Library  through  the  family  of  Professor  Gurney's  brother-in-law, 
Edward  W.  Hooper.  The  volumes  sent  were  all  works  of  value  on 
Roman  law  and  mediaeval  history,  and  remembering  the  similar 
disaster  to  our  Own  library  in  1764,  and  the  quick  response  from 
this  country  and  from  abroad  which  helped  repair  the  loss,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  send  this  contribution  toward  the  upbuilding  again  of 
a  great  European  collection  which  had  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
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From  the  chief  librarian  of  the  library  I  have  received  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude. 

During  the  spring  I  asked  the  Catalogue  Department  and  a  few 
other  members  of  the  staff  to  meet  weekly  for  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon to  make  some  study  of  the  reference  books  most  useful  to 
cataloguers.  We  took  as  the  basis  of  our  study  a  classified  list  of 
such  books  lately  compiled  by  the  New  York  State  Library.  At  each 
meeting  one  or  more  members  were  charged  with  reporting  upon  the 
books  relating  to  a  special  subject  or  country,  and  the  others  were 
called  upon  to  add  what  they  could  fix)m  their  own  experience.  All 
took  down  from  these  reports  in  their  note-books  or  their  copies  of 
the  list,  the  shelf-marks  of  the  volumes  in  our  library,  remarks  on 
the  scope  or  reliability  of  the  several  books,  and  the  titles  of  other 
useful  works  not  mentioned  in  the  Albany  list.  I  hope  the  meetings 
have  had  a  good  effect  in  promoting  an  intelligent  use  of  reference 
books,  for  nothing  is  more  important  for  a  cataloguer  than  to  know 
where  to  look  first  for  desired  information,  and  nothing  is  more  use- 
less and  time-consuming  than  to  search  fruitlessly  through  books  that 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  contain  what  one  is  seeking. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


ACOSBBIONS. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

DiTinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bassey  Institution 

Museum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .    .    , 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


Volumes 
added. 


22,295 

6,061 

638 

39 

157 

68 

1,982 

181 

382 

527 

909 

1,811 


35,050 


137 


Present  extent  in 


Volumes. 


437,109 
81,808 
33,867 

2,427 
858 

4,448 
40,064 

3,138 
11,141 

8,969 
10,511 
39,054 


34,913   673,394 


Pamphlets. 


293,000 
8,760 
8,976 

•       • 

5,253 
12,586 
33,330 

2,908 
21,969 

7,120 


393,892 
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Of  the  22,295  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,870 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,312  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  1,104  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  12,009  volumes,  were  received  by  gift.  15,476  pamphlets 
have  been  received,  14,259  by  gift,  and  1,217  by  purchase  or  ex- 
change. 354  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to  the  map  collection, 
which  now  numbers  21,610  sheets. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  is  far  greater  than  ever  before. 
From  1895  to  1900  the  average  yearly  increase  was  12,800  volumes. 
In  1900-01  the  additions  numbered  13,800,  in  1901-02,  14,000, 
in  1902-03,  17,000.  Up  to  1898  the  accessions  had  only  twice 
exceeded  12,000. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  i-eports  that  he  has 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  G.  Fuller,  of  Brookline,  a  collection  of 
1,798  coins,  among  which  were  some  1,200  duplicates.  These 
duplicates  he  is  disposing  of,  and  has  already  obtained  in  their  place 
40  medals.  Other  accessions  of  the  year  have  been  the  medal  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  medallion  of  President 
Eliot  by  W.  H.  White,  and  an  old  silver  Japanese  coin  from  the 
Janan  Club. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  dming  the  year  1903-04  and 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Oirrs  TO  TRs  Collvob 

LiBRAET. 


Volumes 
Pamphlets 

Totals 


189S-99. 

1809-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

7,096 
12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

4,749 
14,235 

4,648 
16,230 

7,358 
13,441 

19,644 

22,432 

18,984 

20,878 

20,799 

1903-04. 

12,009 
14,259 

26,268 


The  greatest  gift  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
the  Library  has  ever  received,  is  the  library  of  the  late  Konrad  von 
Maurer,  Professor  of  German  law  in  the  University  of  Munich, 
given  to  us  by  Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

In  regard  to  the  value  and  character  of  the  library,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Professor  Witkowski,  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  who,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Nationalzeitung,  be- 
wails the  loss  to  German  scholarship  of  the  many  private  libraries 
which  in  recent  years  have  found  their  way  from  Germany  to  America. 
The  loss,  he  maintains,  is  irreparable,  and  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
by  any  corresponding  advantage  to  American  scholars.  The  transfer 
of  the  Von  Maurer  librar}'  to  America  he  considers  a  particularly  in- 
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stnictiye  case,  impressing  deeply  the  warning  that  Germans  must 
not  permit  further  inroads  to  be  made  on  irreplaceable  national  pos- 
sessions. Such  expressions  bring  home  to  us  very  pointedly  the 
duty  which  the  ownership  of  such  treasures  implies  —  the  duty  of 
making  them  as  widely  useful  as  possible,  and  of  maintaining  the 
collection  in  serviceable  condition. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  Von  Maurer  library,  Professor  Witkowski 
says :  — 

*'Two  generations  have  labored,  since  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  gather  and  to  build  up,  stone  by  stone,  this 
proud  structure.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Georg  Ludwig  von 
Maurer  (1790-1872).  As  a  jurist,  he  devoted  himself  primarily  to 
Germanic  studies,  but  as  statesman,  as  regent  of  the  young  Greek 
kingdom,  and  as  Bavarian  minister,  he  was  led  in  his  interests  far 
beyond  the  special  province  of  his  literary  activity,  the  history  of 
German  government  and  law.  Bound  by  close  friendship  to  Andreas 
Schmeller,  of  all  German  scholars  the  most  profoundly  versed  in 
bibliographical  matters,  the  elder  Maurer  knew  how  to  track  hidden 
treasures  with  that  sportsmanship  and  passion  which  distinguish  the 
true  collector.  Fortune  favored  him,  for,  in  his  youth,  as  a  result 
of  the  secularization  of  the  monasteries,  the  markets  wei*e  flooded 
with  rare  books,  and  the  most  valuable  editions  could  be  procured 
for  almost  nothing.  His  only  son  inherited  from  liim  his  character 
and  scientific  inclination,  and  choosing  the  northern  Germanic  coun- 
tries as  his  field  of  study,  he  was  in  a  position  to  gather  about  him 
the  whole  literature  of  his  specialty.  Old  Norse  law.  An  excursion 
to  Iceland  in  the  year  1858  brought  him  particularly  rich  booty  in 
old  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest  historian  of  their  law  every- 
thing that  could  be  of  value  in  his  work. 

**  Thus  was  collected  this  library,  which  at  the  death  of  Konrad 
von  Maurer  (1823-1902)  numbered  9,937  titles,  among  which  3,288 
related  to  Scandinavian  literature  alone.  Scandinavian  jurisprudence 
and  history  of  law  are  certainly  nowhere  in  the  world  so  richly  repre- 
sented as  here,  with  443  titles,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  subjects  and  particularly  of  the  legal  monuments  of  all  Germany. 
In  turning  over  the  432  pages  of  the  printed  catalogue,  one  is  struck 
equally  by  the  collection's  completeness  and  by  the  abundance  of 
rarities. 

"  Had  one  of  the  centres  of  German  scientific  research  come  into 
possession  of  this  treasure,  not  only  would  a  central  point  for  the 
study  of  old  Norse  law  have  been  again  created,  such  as  Munich  was 
in  Konrad  von  Maurer's  day,  but  this  study  would  itself  doubtless 
have  received  a  mighty  impulse.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  similar 
result  will  follow  from  the  presence  of  the  Von  Maurer  library  in 
America  ?  " 

The  Scandinavian  section  has  been  brought  over  from  Grer- 
many  as  a  whole,  and,  except  for  the  group  of  books  on  Scandi- 
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navian  law  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Law  School,  will  all  be 
retained  by  the  Library  after  the  duplicates  have  been  eliminated. 
This  section  alone  brings  us  2,660  volumes  and  2,911  pamphlets. 
The  duplicates  in  the  other  sections  of  the  library,  including  many 
works  of  great  value,  were  left  in  Germany  to  be  sold,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  treatises  relating  to  German  and  especially  Bavarian 
law  have  been  sold  to  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York.  The  re- 
mainder was  received  at  the  Librai*y  in  July  and  numbered  4,794 
volumes.  The  announcement  of  this  gift  was  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  Germanic  Museum  in  November  last,  on  which  occasion 
Professor  Coolidge  staled  that  it  was  his  intention  to  present  to  the 
University  Library  ten  thousand  volumes  on  German  history  in 
commemoration  of  the  visit  to  the  University  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  in  March,  1902.  These  books  are  to  be  known  as  the 
"  HohenzoUem  Collection."  The  Von  Maurer  Library  will  con- 
tribute about  2,875  volumes  to  the  collection,  and  1,050  additional 
volumes  have  already  been  received,  making  3,925  out  of  the  ten 
thousand.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  are 
for  the  most  part  collections  of  local  sources,  publications  of  his- 
torical societies,  and  historical  monographs.  Unfortunately  our 
shelves  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  this  generous 
gift  a  place  in  the  Library  building.  The  books  have  to  be  stored 
in  a  basement  room  of  Robinson  Hall,  and  there  they  will  have  to 
remain  until  we  have  a  larger  building,  unless  we  clear  out  an  equal 
number  of  other  books  now  occupying  shelf-room  in  Gore  Hall. 
From  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  it  is  obvious  that  a  gift  of Jthis 
nature  cannot  be  immediately  completed.  It  is  impossible  to  buy 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  wisely,  in  a  limited  field,  for  suitable 
books  do  not  offer  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  for  purchase. 
It  is  therefore  likely  to  l>e  several  years  before  Professor  Coolidge*8 
generous  intention  can  be  carried  out  to  its  fulfilment. 

Several  hundred  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  J.  Elliot 
Cabot,  of  Brookline,  were  presented  by  his  son  and  executor,  Mr. 
Philip  Cabot,  who  expressed  a  desire  that  such  as  would  be  of 
service  in  the  Philasophical  Reference  Library  in  Emerson  Hall 
should  be  given  to  that  library.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  collec- 
tion was  put  aside  to  be  kept  for  the  Emerson  Hall  library,  159 
volumes  were  accepted  for  the  College  Library,  a  number  of  archi- 
tectural works  were  appropriated  to  the  Architectural  Library  in 
Robinson  Hall,  and  the  remainder  had  to  be  disposed  of  as  dupli- 
cates. With  Mr.  Cabot's  approval,  I  put  many  of  these  on  sale  at 
the  Cooperative  Society's  store  marked  at  almost  nominal  prices,  so 
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that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  they  would  be 
of  service  without  first  appearing  in  public  on  the  countei*s  of  second- 
hand dealers.  I  have  done  the  same  several  times  with  other  library 
duplicates  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  books  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  dispose  of  to  advantage  in  any  other  way.  Another  group  of 
Mr.  Cabot's  books  has  been  set  aside  to  send  to  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  whose  library  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

Professor  Norton  has  placed  in  the  Library  another  instalment  of 
the  James  Russell  Lowell  manuscripts,  including  the  printer's  copy 
of  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review  during 
Mr.  Lowell's  editorship.  Mr.  Lee  Jenkins,  of  Salem,  has  sent  us  a 
package  of  manuscript  lectures  of  Samuel  Williams,  Hollis  Pi^ofessor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  from  1780  to  1788.  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  has  given  certain  interesting  manuscripts 
of  Theodore  Parker. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year's  history  has  been  the 
number  of  gifts  of  moderate  sums  given  by  graduates  of  the  College 
and  a  few  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Library's  collections  in  some  special  subject  not  suflSciently  provided 
for  by  the  ordinary  appropriations.  To  mention  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  these  gifts  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Francis  R.  Appleton,  '75,  of  New  York,  $100  to  be  spent  for 
books  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kittredge  (mainly  English 
literature  and  folklore) . 

Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on  Paris. 

Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  and  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr., 
A.M.  1901,  Curator  of  South  American  History,  $185  for  books  on 
South  America. 

Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  $100  for  books  on  China 
(being  two  annual  gifts  of  $50  each  in  continuation  of  previous 

gifts). 

William  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  '00,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on 
the  history  of  Florence. 

Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  '75,  of  Wellesley,  $100  to  be  spent  for  books 
suggested  by  Professors  Gardiner  and  Robinson. 

Adrian  Iselin,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on  Swiss  history. 

James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  $100  for  purchase  and  binding  of 
labor  periodicals  (in  continuation  of  previous  gifts  for  the  same 
purpose). 

Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Roger  B. 
Merriman,  '96,  $65  for  a  special  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Edwin  Stanton  Mullins,  '93,  $50  for  books  on  folklore. 
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Mrs.  Greorge  Augustus  Nickerson,  of  Brookline,  $200  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  of  the  Class  of  '76,  for  books  on  folklore,  and  an 
engraved  bookplate  for  the  same. 

William  Phillips,  '00,  of  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  $100 
for  books  on  London. 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  $50,  used  to  buy  an  edition 
of  Vitruvius. 

John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  of  Lawrence,  $300  for  books  on  the  cata- 
combs and  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Italy  (in  continuation  of  earlier 
gifts  for  the  same  purpose) . 

Beekman  Winthrop,  '97,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on  the 
Philippines. 

The  gifts  from  Messrs.  Butler,  Cutting,  Mullins,  and  Phillips, 
and  from  Mrs.  Nickerson  are  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year  for 
periods  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

From  the  Dante  Society  we  have  received  a  further  gift  of  $150 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Dante. 

Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Curator  of  South  American  History, 
beside  sharing  with  Professor  Coolidge  the  expense  of  many  pur- 
chases which  he  had  authorized,  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  officials  of  many  South  American  governments  and  with  our 
legations  in  several  South  American  capitals,  and  has  thus  secured 
for  the  collection  under  his  charge  many  valuable  publications. 

Mr.  Harry  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Italian  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  spent  for  us  to  excellent  advantage,  in 
Rome,  the  small  appropriation  placed  in  his  hands,  and  sent  in  addi- 
tion over  a  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets  as  a  gift  from  himself. 

Through  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  Curator  of  English  Literature,  $350 
have  been  received  in  addition  to  the  $1,455  previously  collected  by 
him,  for  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  English  Department  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Library 
$400  from  the  proceeds  of  plays  given  under  its  auspices.  This  has 
been  spent  mainly  for  early  editions  of  English  plays. 

Through  Assistant  Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner  we  received  further 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $57  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  '98,  of  New  York,  generously  supplemented 
his  gift  of  Professor  Bdcher's  Moli^re  collection  by  providing  $900 
toward  the  expense  of  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  bind- 
ing such  volumes  as  were  still  unbound. 

I  omit  any  mention  of  important  single  works  acquired  either  by 
gift  or  purchase,  for  I  hope  early  in  the  year  to  issue,  as  one  of  our 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  a  list  of  the  more  valuable  recent 
accessions. 
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SPECIAL   RBFERBNCE   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


SrioxAL  RsiVBnroi  Libbabixs. 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
IS. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
31. 
2S. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

fS, 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyMon  Hall 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phyg.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Claasics.     Harvard  Jffall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R.    .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do. 

Child  Memorial  (English).     Warren  House    .   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  .   .    . 

Grerman.  Do.  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.    Roieh  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hall   .    .    .    . 

Education.    Lawrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hail 

Preachers'  Library.     Wddsworih  House 

The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Serrice  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

J 

Totals 


Perma. 

On 

neDt. 

Deposit. 

792 

983 

31 

369 

586 

124 

124 

•       ■ 

510 

230 

344 

227 

277 

•      • 

3,760 

148 

2,582 

17 

881 

8 

1,273 

1 

927 

6 

4,481 

90 

1,498 

6 

1,275 

•       • 

2,533 

•      • 

919 

23 

1,301 

•       • 

538 

80 

42 

17 

6,255 

521 

416 

.    . 

669 

43 

4,937 

•      • 

900 

•       • 

972 

13 

95 

•    • 

59 

•       • 

77 

•       • 

39,054 

2,906 

Totals. 

1,776 

400 

710 

124 

740 

571 

277 

8,908 

2,599 

889 

1,274 

988 

4,571 

1,504 

1,275 

2,538 

942 

1,301 

618 

59 

6,776 

416 

712 

4,937 

900 

985 

95 

59 

77 

41,960 


The  largest  additions  were  to  the  libraries  of  Chemistry,  171 
Yolumes;  History,  293  volumes;  English  (Child  Memorial),  124 
Tolumes;  Engineerings  206  volumes;  and  Eklucation,  361  volumes. 

The  reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall  is  still  overcrowded,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  many  men  who  would  naturally  use  it  are  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  by  the  uncomfortable  conditions  that  result 
from  overcrowding.  After  another  year,  the  library  on  Social 
QuestioiiB  will  be  removed  to  Emerson  Hall,  and  more  room  will  be 
available  for  both  books  and  readers  in  History  and  Economics. 
Tha  eoUactioiis  in  Harvard  Hall,  amounting  to  5,700  volumfi!&^  «x^ 
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intended  primarily  for  elementary  students.  The  collections  in 
Warren  House  (English,  French,  German,  Early  Romance,  and 
Sanskrit  literature),  amounting  to  over  10,800  volumes,  are  for 
advanced  students  only.  In  both  buildings,  the  rooms  are  under 
the  constant  charge  of  attendants,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
from  Harvard  Hall  only  three  volumes  have  been  lost  during  the 
year,  and  from  Warren  House  only  two. 

Probably  over  1,500  men  used  the  Harvard  Hall  libraries,  and 
330  had  access  to  those  in  Warren  House. 

In  order  to  reduce  expenses,  it  was  decided  to  close  Warren 
House  in  the  evenings.  The  use  of  these  rooms  in  the  evening  had 
always  been  slight,  the  number  of  readers  varying  from  four  or  five 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  but  to  these  few  constant  workers  it  was 
doubtless  a  highly  prized  privilege,  and  I  was  sorry  to  discontinue  it. 

In  the  spring,  parts  of  the  Classical  library  were  reclassified  under 
Dr.  Rand's  direction,  and  in  the  autumn  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection  of  meteorology  and  physical  geography,  in  the  Physical 
Geography  Laboratory,  was  revised  with  Professor  Ward's  help. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Mallinckrodt,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  was  able  to  increase  its  library  facilities,  by 
refitting  its  library  room,  and  employing  an  attendant  to  take 
charge  of  its  books.  At  the  Director's  urgent  request,  I  have 
allowed  some  of  the  sets  of  purely  chemical  journals  to  be  transferred 
to  this  library,  and  the  current  numbera  to  be  kept  on  file  there. 
Journals  which  were  of  interest  to  other  departments,  as  well  as  to 
the  Chemical  Department,  have  been  retained  here.  The  question 
of  transferring  treatises  and  books  of  reference  from  the  shelves  of 
the  College  Library  to  the  laboratory  library  was  also  considered, 
but  it  was  decided  that  these  should  remain  in  Gore  Hall,  and  that 
they  should  be  duplicated  in  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  copies 
will  always  be  retained  in  the  laboratory  for  reference;  the  Gore 
Hall  copies  can  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  long  delayed  enlargement  of  the  College  Library  has  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  these  special  reference  libraries  and  favoring 
their  development,  some  on  one  principle  and  some  on  another. 
Some  contain  mainly  duplicates  of  what  is  on  the  shelves  of  Grore 
Hall ;  others  supplement  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  containing  many 
books  that  have  not  been  added  to  the  central  library.  This  latter 
condition  occurs  when  the  means  of  adding  to  the  special  library, 
usually  provided  by  private  generosity,  have  exceeded  what  could  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  income  for  Grore  Hall  purchases,  or 
when  the  personal  interest  of  the  professor  in  charge  has  for  some 
other  reason  inclined  to  his  reference  library  rather  than  to  the  col- 
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lection  relating  to  his  subject  in  the  central  library.  This  lack  of 
coordination,  involving  a  division  of  our  resources  on  accidental  lines, 
is  unfortunate,  but  has  been  perhaps  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  normal  and  more  favorable  conditions,  as  seen  in 
some  other  colleges,  would  have  been  for  the  special  libraries  to 
be  formed  in  seminary  rooms  under  the  same  roof  with  the  central 
library.  £ach  would  then  comprise,  first,  as  its  own  property,  the 
essential  works  that  it  is  convenient  to  have  permanently  at  hand, 
these  being  duplicates  of  books  in  the  general  library,  and,  second, 
books  transferred  freely  to  the  special  library  from  the  general  col- 
lection for  temporary  use  or  even  for  long  periods,  but  subject  to 
the  same  demand  by  borrowers  (if  not  duplicated)  as  when  on  their 
original  shelves.  In  this  way,  advanced  students  and  instructors  are 
given  convenient  rooms  in  which  to  work,  more  convenient  than  any 
places  that  can  be  provided  for  them  in  a  book-stack.  In  these  rooms 
they  have  the  essential  books  permanently  at  hand,  while  the  whole 
resources  of  the  general  library  are  freely  at  their  semce  when 
needed,  yet  are  not  thereby  withdrawn  from  more  general  use,  as  is 
necessarily  the  case  with  books  which  belong  to  a  separated  special 
library.  Moreover,  the  fuller  collections  of  the  central  library  are 
not  so  apt  to  suffer  by  the  drawing  off  of  interest  and  support  to  a 
smaller  special  library.  It  may  be  possible  to  straighten  out  such 
complications  when  the  larger  building  becomes  a  reality,  but  each 
year's  delay  increases  the  difficulty  of  i*eadjustment  and  saps  the 
strength  of  the  centre  while*  enriching  the  branches  independently. 
The  more  natural  course  is  to  build  up  the  centre  in  such  a  way 
that  its  full  strength  may  flow  into  the  branches. 

USE   OP   BOOKS    IN   THE    COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use   of   books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1903-04  as  compai*ed  with  previous  years :  — 


Uss  or  Books. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

190a-O4. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

61,272 
27,017 

63,005 
26,59.") 

63,712 
23,715 

63,673 
24,180 

87,853 

58,443 
22,583 

63,188 
24,924 

66,851 
23,111 

Totals 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

♦81.026 
13,594 

88,107 

89,962 

8.  OTer-night  nse  of  Har- 
yard    Hall   Reading- 
room    

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

13,666 

18,164 

12,644 

*  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  this  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
in  the  ttatistict. 
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Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  reading-room  has,  however,  increased  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  a  second 
attendant  at  the  desk.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  had  been  Superintendent 
of  the  reading-room  since  1894,  resigned  in  June  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  Reference  Librarian  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  He 
had  managed  the  room  with  admirable  firmness  and  courtesy  and  in 
the  most  helpful  spirit,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  books  most 
used  by  students  was  so  thorough  and  so  ready  that  his  loss  •cannot 
easily  be  made  good.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mahady, 
who  has  had  useful  preparatory  experience  in  the  delivery-room,  and 
has  had  charge  of  the  reading-room  three  evenings  in  the  week  for 
five  years. 

The  extent  of  the  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Opnr  CoLLVOTiONS. 


Bound  Periodicals 
Reference  Books  . 
Reserred  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Totals  .    . 


1800-00. 

1000-01. 

1001-02. 

1002-06. 

3,276 

4,224 

10,134 

3,887 

3,140 

4,235 

10,657 

4,698 

• 

3,210 

4,393 

10,141 

4,389 

3,266 

4,471 

10,398 

4,623 

21,520 

22,630 

22,138 

22,668 

iooa-o«. 

3,341 

4,646 

10,614 

4,300 

22,800 


The  number  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  about  the  same  because 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited,  and  as  the  collection  I'eceives  its 
necessary  yearly  increase,  one  set  after  another  has  to  be  removed 
to  the  stack.  The  number  of  the  United  States  documents  has 
diminished  for  the  same  reason. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  65,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel 
and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  dififerent  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
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tigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book- stack  is 
Bhown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Admission  to  tem  BooK'Staok. 


Hif tory 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology   (including 

Music) 

LJIemture 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 


Totals  . 
Times  of  use 


54 
11 

18 

64 

41 

4 

1 

4 

«» 

o 

8 


210 
4,381 


! 

S 


51 
33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
6,750 


78 
43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


355 
5,826 


112 
30 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


370 
6,898 


81 
36 

33 

74 

58 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


350 
6,067 


S 


90 
37 

55 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 
5,551 


118 
45 

46 

125 

73 

31 

2 

88 

25 

6 

7 


511 
6,244 


92 
SS 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 
6,418 


The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  315,  not  458  (last  year 
866,  not  511),  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack.  The  number  last  year  had 
increased  so  much  that  I  was  obliged  to  warn  the  professors  who 
recommend  students  for  admission  that  more  were  being  received 
than  could  find  room  to  work.  The  result  is  some  falling  off  in  the 
number,  but  even  300  persons,  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, are  more  than  can  be  freely  admitted  without  causing  some 
inconvenience.  The  natural  tendency,  when  a  man  has  a  long 
investigation  in  hand  requiring  access  to  many  books,  is  to  plant 
himself  for  hours,  or  even  days,  at  one  of  the  little  tables  nearest 
the  row  where  most  of  his  books  are,  yet  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out keeping  out  others  who  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same  privilege. 
I  have  had  to  post  notices  reading  :  "  Students  who  have  access  to 
the  stack  are  reminded  that  the  tables  here,  being  few  in  number, 
must  not  be  used  for  protracted  study  or  writing.  Such  work  should 
be  done  in  the  reading-room."  Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  such 
work  often  cannot  be  done  in  the  reading-room,  where  no  conveni- 
ences can  be  provided  for  continued  work,  for  the  keeping  of  private 
papers  and  writing  materials,  and  for  shelving  books  wanted  by  an 
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individual  for  constant  use  during  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Such 
opportunities  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  each  department  has  its 
own  study  rooms  for  advanced  work  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Library. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  134  persons  not  connected  with  the  University, 
who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other 
years,  frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received 
from  other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  742 
volumes  in  response  to  these  requests. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


Sunday  Uex. 


Sundays  open  .   . 

Users 

Ayerag^e   .... 
Highest  number  . 


1806-97. 

1897-08. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-03. 

1902-OS. 

85 

35 

35 

85 

36 

36 

36 

6,010 

4,635 

6,093 

4,846 

6,471 

4,909 

5,073 

143 

182 

145 

138 

156 

136 

144 

227 

297 

260 

236 

226 

226 

227 

190»-0i. 

36 

4,678 

129 

178 


The  decline  in  the  average  number  of  readers  is  doubtless  due  to 
two  causes,  the  existence  of  other  opportunities  for  quiet  enjoyment 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  such  as  the  library  of  the  Union  and  the  gath- 
erings in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  the  permission  to  borrow 
reserved  books  from  the  reading-room  on  Saturday  afternoon  or 
evening  to  be  kept  out  over  Sunday. 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,213  volumes  permanently  located  in 
the  stack  during  the  year,  11,089  added  to  classes  previously 
arranged,  and  4,124  in  sections  newly  classified,  making  326,122 
volumes  so  placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection.  In  addition 
the  books  on  South  American  history  (1500  volumes)  have  been 
reclassified. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Education 3,890 

Egypt  (Modem) 234 

4,124 
South  America  (reclassified) 1,500 

5,624 
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The  classification  of  Education  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  but  has  been  delayed  partly  by  my  own  failure  to  take  the 
time  to  revise  the  work  as  blocked  out  by  Mr.  Carney,  and  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  department. 

The  books  on  South  America  have  been  reclassified  and  renum- 
bered at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bingham,  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
and  whose  purpose  to  obtaiil  considerable  additions  to  the  collection 
induced  him  generously  to  take  up  a  task  that  was  at  the  time 
beyond  the  means  of  the  Library.  By  the  removal  of  these  books 
from  their  place  on  the  third  floor  of  the  East  stack  to  the  lower 
floor  of  the  West  stack,  space  has  been  gained  for  the  expansion  of 
North  American  history.  The  new  numbering  scheme  that  has  been 
applied  agrees  in  principle  and  general  form  with  that  used  for  all 
classes  that  have  been  classified  here  since  1883.  Unfortunately 
the  first  sections  of  the  Library  which  were  reclassified  (between 
1877  and  1882),  including  American  history,  English  history  and 
literature,  French  history  and  literature,  German  history  and  litera- 
ture. Philology  and  Folklore,  were  all  numbered  on  the  "  fixed- 
location"  plan,  that  is,  the  number  indicated  a  particulai*  shelf,  not 
a  special  subject  or  subdivision.  This  has  naturally  broken  down 
in  many  places,  and  is  bound  eventually  to  break  down  everywhere. 
Like  all  libraries  that  have  tried  to  continue  a  system  of  this  kind 
through  many  years,  we  have  been  forced  to  let  it  slip  over  into  the 
other  or  "relative-location"  system,  making  the  number  which 
originally  indicated  a  particular  shelf  now  indicate  the  particular 
subject  which  was  originally  on  that  shelf,  and  allowing  the  books 
under  that  number  to  stretch  along  over  as  many  shelves  as  they 
will.  This  transformation  is  easily  accomplished  and  proves  fairly 
satisfactory  when  the  numbers  on  the  shelves  follow  in  numerical 
sequence  with  the  order  of  subjects.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case  with  us.  The  books  are  naturally  arranged  in  each  row  from 
left  to  right.  The  numbering  of  the  shelves,  however,  was  always 
from  the  north  side  of  the  building  to  the  south  side,  so  that  in 
every  alternate  row  the  numbers  run  from  right  to  left,  or  in  the 
reverse  direction  from  the  natural  succession  of  subjects.  This  was 
of  no  consequence  so  long  as  the  books  remained  on  the  shelves 
originally  intended  for  them,  and  the  numbers  still  indicated  particu- 
lar shelves.  Indeed,  there  was  a  certain  convenience  in  always 
having  the  lower  numbers  on  the  north  end  of  the  row,  and  the 
higher  on  the  south  end,  and  one  could  almost  go  to  the  shelf  indi- 
cated with  one's  eyes  shut.  But  just  as  soon  as  this  system  broke 
down  by  the  filling  up  and  overflowing  of  the  shelves,  and  the 
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time  came  when  the  numbers  were  accepted  as  subject  numbers  and 
not  shelf  numbers,  the  books  had  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  numbers,  and  the  unhappy  result  follows  that  blocks  of  fifty  or 
sixty  shelves,  still  standing  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  intended 
to  stand,  alternate  with  blocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  shelves  in  which 
the  books  are  in  the  reverse  order,  yet  not  completely  in  the  reverse 
order,  but  reversed  group  by  group  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  shelves  in  sections.* 

In  a  library  that  pretends  to  be  classified  and  to  attach  importance 
to  the  subject  of  classification,  such  a  condition  is  simply  intolerable, 
yet  it  is  the  condition  to  which  we  have  come  in  many  separate  parts 
and  to  which  we  are  bound  to  come  everywhere  throughout  the  classes 
numbered  on  this  system.  These  classes  contained  70,000  volumes 
in  1883  when  this  method  of  numbering  was  given  up.  These  same 
classes  have  since  grown  to  over  116,000,  yet  the  fact  is  to  be  faced 
that  every  volume  must  eventually  be  renumbered  to  save  the  whole 
from  falling  into  confusion.  Every  year  that  this  work  is  postponed 
increases  the  difficulty  and  expense,  since  accessions  have  to  be 
numbered  on  the  same  old  plan  until  the  whole  is  changed.  Austrian 
history  was  redeemed  several  years  ago  and  changed  over,  South 
American  history  has  been  looked  after  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Ger- 
man history  has  been  taken  up  by  Professor  Coolidge,  and  is  being 
reclassified  and  renumbered  (in  part  at  his  own  charge)  as  an  almost 
necessary  preparation  for  incorporating  with  it  the  large  addition 
which  the  '^HohenzoUem  Collection"  brings.  I  say  reclassified  as 
well  as  renumbered,  for  though  the  renumbering  is  the  essential  thing, 
it  is  easy  to  make  changes  in  classification  at  the  same  time,  and 

*  To  make  thiB  confusing  result  more  easily  understood,  take  a  particular 
example.  The  second  row  of  the  third  floor  (numbered  23)  is  composed  of  nine 
sections,  and  each  section  contains,  let  us  say,  seven  shelves,  the  whole  numbered 
from  right  to  left  (or  north  to  south),  but  the  order  of  the  books  as  originally 
arranged  was  naturally  from  left  to  right,  that  is,  the  succession  of  shelves  by 
subject  ran  2391-2397,  2381-2387,  2371-2377,  2361-2367,  2351-2357,  2841-2347, 
2381-2337, 2321-2827, 281 1-2317.  When  the  row  became  so  crowded  by  irregular 
growth  that  it  had  to  overflow  into  the  next  row,  and  the  shelf  signification  of  the 
numbers  was  lost,  the  books  had  to  be  re-arranged  in  order  of  numbers  and  to 
take  the  new  order  2311-2317,  2321-2327,  2831-2337,  etc.  Nothing  more  con- 
fusing or  more  violently  destructive  of  the  original  system  of  classification  could 
be  imagined.  In  the  next  row,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shelves,  still  numbered 
from  north  to  south,  run  from  left  to  right  (because  the  row  faces  in  the  opposite 
direction)  and  coincide  with  the  succession  of  subjects.  In  every  alternate  row 
the  difficulty  recurs,  but  since  the  books  of  each  row,  no  longer  confined  within 
their  original  limits,  spread  over  an  indefinite  space,  no  help  is  to  be  had  even 
from  this  apparent  regularity  in  the  recurrence. 
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with  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years'  work  behind  us,  very 
real  improvements  can  be  made. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves  continues  to  impede  progress 
and  demands  that  constantly  more  and  more  time  be  given  to  shifting 
shelves  and  to  contriving  how  to  squeeze  out  a  little  more  free  space 
at  different  points.  The  50  shelves  reported  last  year  as  containing 
double  rows  of  books  have  increased  to  185 ;  3,800  shelves  (instead 
of  the  2,600  of  last  year)  have  been  shifted  so  as  to  get  free  space 
where  it  is  wanted ;  South  American  history  has  been  moved  from 
the  tiiird  floor,  and  Swiss  history  and  Dutch  history  from  the  fifth 
floor,  of  the  East  stack  to  the  first  floor  of  the  West  stack  to  make 
room  for  expansion,  displacing  the  Directories  and  Registers  (1,932 
volumes)  which  have  been  moved  into  the  basement  of  Robinson 
Hall.  Most  of  the  books  previously  moved  to  Robinson  Hall  have 
been  boxed  up  to  make  room  here  for  the  Von  Maurer  books.  With 
3,729  volumes  and  bundles  of  newspapers  in  the  basement  of  Perkins 
Hall,  3,539  volumes  of  recent  gifts  boxed  up  in  Robinson  Hall,  1,932 
volumes  of  Directories  and  Registers,  5,370  volumes  of  Von  Maurer 
and  HohenzoUem  books,  and  123  volumes  of  earlier  Canadian  docu- 
ments on  shelves  in  the  basement  of  Robinson  Hall,  and  3,570 
volumes  of  medical  books  sent  to  the  Medical  Library  in  Boston,  we 
have  sent  into  exile  altogether  18,263  voliunes.  Keeping  watch  on 
how  much  these  books  are  missed,  I  find  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  we  have  had  to  send  70  times  to  Perkins  Hall  and  38  times  to 
Bobinson  Hall,  while  requests  for  the  books  sent  to  the  Medical 
Library  are  so  frequent  as  to  cause  annoyance  at  the  delivery  desk, 
the  old  marks  not  having  been  cancelled  on  the  cards  in  the  public 
catalogue. 

The  loss  of  92  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  reported,  46 
from  the  stack,  35  from  the  reading-room,  and  11  from  the  shelves 
for  new  books  in  the  delivery-room.  On  the  other  hand,  34  books 
reported  lost  in  previous  years  have  been  recovered.  The  net  loss 
in  twenty-one  years  has  been  1,011. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  necessary  retrenchment  in  expense  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
catal(^e  department.  The  problem  of  cataloguing  greatly  increased 
accessions  by  a  diminished  staff  was  met  by  three  modifications  in  our 
plan  of  work,  all  undesirable,  but  thought  to  be  the  least  harmful 
that  we  could  devise  to  suit  the  conditions. 
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Cataloouk  Wobx. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-<». 

1903-08. 

190S-04. 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Fall  and  complete  work 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

6,539 
3,037 
3,813 

6,727 

5,958 
11,484 

9,226 
4,263 
2,986 

8,617 
4,450 
3,373 

8,842 
5,578 
6,301 

Total 

13,389 
2,878 

24,169 
3,361 

16,425 
6,594 

16,340 
3,846 

20,716 
4,121 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

16,767 

27,530 

23,019 

20,186 

24,837 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Comrress 

16,736 

16,857 

16,555 
2,700 
3,709 

18,135 
5,440 
4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
5,916 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .    .    . 

2,616 

6,849 

Total 

Written  cards 

19,362 
6,703 

23,706 
6,597 

22,964 
8,455 

27,651 
6,728 

24,754 
16,670 

Total 

26,055 

80,303 

31,419 

34,879 

40,824 

1 .  The  number  of  titles  printed  by  the  College  printing  office  wag 
cut  down  and  written  cards  substituted.  The  advantage  of  the 
printed  card  is  that  it  is  more  legible  and  more  compact,  and  that 
duplicate  copies  are  to  be  had  at  very  slight  expense  for  insertion  in 
the  subject  catalogue,  for  references  in  the  author  catalogue,  for 
posting  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  for  distribution  to  department 
libraries,  to  professors,  and  even  to  other  libraries.  The  change  to 
written  cards  has  naturally  been  made  where  the  least  necessity  for 
duplication  existed. 

2.  We  have  thrown  more  of  the  labor  of  cataloguing  department 
books  on  the  department  libraries.  The  theory  is  sound  that  all 
books  added  to  the  department  or  special  reference  libraries  should 
be  recorded  in  the  central  library  as  completely  as  if  they  belonged 
here,  and  that  books  belonging  here  should  be  recorded  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  department  library  if  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  the 
department.  This  theory  we  have  tried  for  many  years  to  cany 
out  as  consistently  as  we  could,  but  this  year  we  have  had  to  be 
satisfied,  in  most  cases,  with  making  for  department  books  simply 
an  author  entry  on  the  official  catalogue  of  this  Library,  omitting 
all  record  of  the  books  on  our  public  catalogue,  and  leaving  the 
department  librarians  to  make  cards  for  their  own  catalogues.  This 
works  less  injury  to  the  department  libraries  than  it  would  have  done 
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ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  for  more  of  them  have  competent  librarians, 
cataloguers  or  attendants  of  their  own  than  was  the  case  then ;  but 
the  loss  to  the  central  library  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  We 
have,  however,  continued  to  catalogue  in  full  some  of  the  more 
important  works  received. 

3.  The  abbreviated  work  on  our  regular  cataloguing  has  been 
further  extended  and  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  obtain  as  satisfac- 
tory a  result  as  possible.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  to  be 
content  to  treat  a  good  many  titles  summarily,  giving  each  a  single 
entry  only  on  the  official  catalogue  and  omitting  them  entirely  on  the 
public  catalogue.  We  have  tried  to  improve  upon  this  by  reviving 
a  method  of  ^'  short  cataloguing"  resorted  to  many  years  ago  when 
it  was  desired  to  finish  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  several 
thousand  titles  of  old  pamphlets,  sermons,  etc.,  which  had  never 
been  entered  on  the  public  catalogue,  though  received  in  the  Library 
long  before  that  catalogue  was  begun  (in  1864).  Of  these  methods 
Mr.  Currier  says  :  — 

**  The  entry  on  the  official  catalogue  only  is  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause the  titles  are  not  available  to  the  public,  and  again  because  the 
work  is  often  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  for  it  is  done  without  investi- 
gation and  without  making  cross  references  other  than  those  which 
are  imperatively  demanded.  This  leads  to  confusion  through  the  entry 
of  anonymous  books  under  the  title  even  when  the  author  can  easily 
be  found,  to  the  entry  of  one  man's  works  in  two  places  when  his 
name  is  given  in  different  forms,  and  to  the  entry  under  one  name 
of  the  works  of  two  different  men,  etc.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  not  only  do  students  fail  to  find  what  they  seek,  but  the  chance 
of  acquiring  duplicates  is  largely  increased.  For  books  treated  thus, 
if  belonging  to  the  unclassified  sections  of  the  library,  the  subject 
side  is  entirely  neglected.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  take  up  the 
method  of  short  work  practised  some  j^ears  i^o,  and  prepare  cards 
for  the  public  catalogue  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  little  or  no 
bibliographic  investigation.  Some  changes  were  made  from  the 
methods  in  vogue  at  that  time.  First,  the  main  entry  for  these 
titles  is  written  on  a  red-edged  card,  in  order  that  at  a  futui'e  time 
the  cards  may  be  easily  picked  out  for  more  careful  revision.  Other 
than  this,  no  memorandum  is  kept  of  the  titles  so  treated.  Second, 
instead  of  making  only  an  author  card  for  these  books,  subject  cards 
are  copied  wherever  the  subject  heading  can  be  indicated  without  too 
great  labor,  and  whenever  it  is  thought  that  a  book  would  lose  its 
usefulness  by  not  appearing  in  the  subject  catalogue.  Very  technical 
books  have  no  subject  cards,  as  these  are  often  difficult  to  classify 
and  are  in  most  cases  well  indexed  in  special  bibliographies.  The 
books  in  the  unclassified  sections  of  the  library  should  be  more 
freely  entered  on  the  subject  catalogue  than  those  well  classified  on 
the  shelves.     Manuals  and  popular  treatises  should  always  receive 
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subject  entry  because  wanted  by  the  person  unacquainted  with  the 
field  of  knowledge  concerned.  Such  persons  go  to  the  subject  cata- 
logue for  books  of  this  sort  when  they  would  not  think  of  going 
there  for  books  in  their  own  fields  of  research.  The  bibliographic 
work  done  on  each  title  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  size  and  pages 
are  not  noted  and  illustrations  only  when  prominent,  anonymous 
books  are  looked  up  in  one  or  two  likely  places  —  but  no  research  is 
done;  some  trouble  is  taken  to  distinguish  authors  of  the  same 
name  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  future,  but  no  time  is  spent 
hunting  for  fore-names  of  an  author.  Work  of  the  sort  just  de- 
scribed, performed  rapidly  but  not  carelessly,  is  in  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  cases  fully  as  useful  to  the  user  of  the  catalogues.  Cases 
will  probably  arise  in  the  future  where  trouble  will  result  from  these 
abbreviated  methods.  The  rarity  of  such  cases  will  depend  in  large 
degree  on  the  good  judgment  and  general  knowledge  displayed  in 
doing  the  work. 

"The  figures  of  the  statistical  report  show  that  the  number  of 
Grore  Hall  books  added  to  the  public  catalogue  has  been  15,604  this 
year,  against  11,094  last,  and  11,766  in  1901-02  —  an  increase  of 
nearly  30%  this  year  over  last. 

"This  increase  is  due  to  several  causes,  to  the  cataloguing  of 
900  Moli^re  titles,  made  possible  by  Mr.  Hyde's  gift,  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  time  spent  on  department  work,  to  the  introduction  of  tem- 
porary work,  and  to  the  increasing  use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards. 
These  changes,  enabling  us  to  push  along  with  the  minimum  delay 
the  department  books  and  the  older  and  more  puzzling  books,  left 
more  time  for  the  remainder  from  which  many  difficult  books  had 
thus  been  weeded  out,  and  increased  the  number  of  Gore  Hall  books 
permanently  disposed  of.'* 

Professor  B6cher*s  Moli^re  collection  has  been  catalogued  by 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Gay  under  careful  supervision  by  Mr.  Currier,  and  is 
ready  for  the  printer  as  soon  as  he  is  free  to  take  it. 

The  Riant  collection  brought  us  many  editions  of  Tasso ;  a  number 
more  have  been  lately  added,  so  that  we  now  have  the  rather  sur- 
prising number  of  246  editions  and  translations.  These  have  been 
catalogued,  partly  by  our  own  force,  partly  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Michell, 
who  was  last  year  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  Mr.  Michell 
has  added  interesting  notes  on  the  characteristics  and  relations  of 
the  several  editions,  and  the  whole  will  be  printed  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity. The  printing  of  such  lists  as  these  of  Tasso  and  Moli^re, 
like  the  printing  of  the  Dante  catalogue  some  years  ago,  makes  it 
possible  to  remove  from  the  card  catalogue  the  corresponding  entries 
under  Tasso,  Moli^re,  and  Dante.  Cards  representing  a  few  stand- 
ard editions  suitable  for  general  use  remain  in  the  catalogue,  and 
additions  made  after  the  printed  lists  are  complete  are  added  as  they 
come  in. 
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The  use  of  the  printed  cards  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
continues  to  give  satisfaction  and  to  be  a  great  saving  in  expense. 
7,011  of  these  cards  have  been  used  in  the  catalogue,  against  5,440 
the  previous  year,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  cards,  including  dupli- 
cates for  other  departments,  has  been  but  $81.93  ($64.52  last  year). 
The  increasing  use  of  these  cards  and  of  the  cards  issued  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  for  articles  in  various  periodicals,  society 
transactions,  government  documents,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  expressed  in  percentages  :  — 


1903-04. 


Printed  cardSf  — 

From  the  College  Printer     .    . 

From  the  Library  of  Congress  . 

From  the  A.  L.  A.  Publ.  Board 
Written  cards 


1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

64.2 

55.6 

52.7 

52.7 

•        • 

•       • 

8.6 

15.8 

10.1 

22.6 

11.8 

11.9 

25.7 

21.8 

26.9 

19.6 

29.3 
17.4 
14.7 
88.6 


The  very  large  decrease  in  cards  from  the  College  Printer  in 
1903-04,  and  the  very  large  increase  in  written  cards  is  due  to  the 
special  necessities  of  that  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  be 
permanent. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT    AND    FINANCIAL    CONDITION. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds, 
receipts  from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expendi- 
ture for  books  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  balance  of  $4,093  on  the  Treasurer's  accounts  would  seem  to 
show  that  our  expenditure  had  been  well  within  our  income  this 
year,  but  an  unusually  large  number  of  bills  ready  just  at  the  end  of 
the  year  were  necessarily  passed  over  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  so  that  if  allowance  is  made  for  unpaid  bills  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  in  each  of  the  last  four  years 
oar  purchases  have  exceeded  the  income  of  our  book  funds  by  sums 
varying  from  $500  to  $1,000,  so  that  a  free  balance  carried  over  in 
1900  of  nearly  $4,200  has  been  diminished  in  1904  to  a  little  under 
$1,200.  This  fact,  with  the  withdrawal  of  about  $1,000  from  the 
income  heretofore  assigned  by  the  Corporation  to  book  purchases, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Library  Council  this  autumn  to  make  its 
appropriations  on  even  a  more  restricted  basis  than  last  year.  The 
year  upon  which  we  are  entering  will  still  be  a  heavy  one,  since  sev- 
eral thousand  of  last  year's  accessions  arrived  just  at  the  end  of  last 
year  and  have  to  be  provided  for  in  this  year's  plans. 
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Incoms  and  EzpnromTBB. 

18w8"-WI. 

180»^. 

1900-01. 

1901-^2. 

1903-08. 

1908-04. 

From  book  f  ands,  — 
Balance  from  previouB  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$737 
18,301 

$5,028 
18,610 

$5,176 
19,279 

$4,647 
19,944 

$4,021 
19,460 

$8,197 
19,970 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

19,038 
14,010 

5,028 

889 
3,906 

23,638 
18,362 

24,465 
19,908 

24,491 
20,470 

28,471 
20,274 

23,167 
19,126 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  daring  the  year  .   . 

6,176 

2,940 
6,137 

4,647 

936 
6,116 

4,021 

1,932 
3,411 

3,197 

2,276 
4,467 

4,041 

1,835 
4,927 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

4,746 
1,806 

8,077 
7,141 

7,061 
6,119 

6,343 
3,067 

6,788 

4,898 

6,762 
4,988 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

2,940 

936 

1,932 

2,276 

1,836 

1,774 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$16,815 
3,869 

$26,603 
4,748 

$25,027 

4,484 

$23,537 
7,245 

$25,172 
7,389 

$24,114 
6,214 

Total 

$19,684 

$30,251 

$29,511 

$30,782 

$82,661 

$30,328 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


Work  or  OaDBRnre  Dbfabtmimt. 

New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined  .   .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
^Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1890-96. 
Arentge. 

1895-1900. 
Ayerage. 

1901-02. 

1902-08. 

6,132 
1,193 
3,800 

7,327 
1,725 
6,036 

10,716 
2,826 
6,696 

13,566 
4,921 

8,477 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

$10,146 

3,223 

13,368 

$14,590 

4,956 

19,546 

$14,982 

4,621 

19,603 

28 

33 

69 

76 

4,416 
16,050 

6,736 
16,456 

7,400 
20,878 

7,731 
20,799 

1908-04. 


17,397 

6,930 

11,041 

$16,995 

3,612 

20,507 

81 

7,870 

26,268 


t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  in- 
clading  volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
I  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  214. 
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The  figares  given  ander  **  New  orders  "  include  work  done  on  the 
Von  Maorer  library  in  looking  up  the  titles  of  the  Von  Maurer 
catalogue  on  our  own  catalogues,  selecting  those  wanted,  and  dis- 
patching the  orders.  The  estimate  of  cost  ($16,995),  however,  does 
not  include  these  titles,  as  they  were  not  paid  for  by  the  Library. 
It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  Mr.  Potter  and  his  assist- 
ants to  have  carried  the  extra  burden  involved  in  accepting  the  Von 
Maurer  library,  and  in  selecting  and  buying  books  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lem  Collection,  had  not  Professor  Coolidge  very  generously  provided 
for  a  great  part  of  it  by  employing  Mr.  Walter  Lichtenstein,  who 
has  had  full  charge  of  looking  up  the  Hohenzollem  orders,  and  of 
receiving  and  checking  off  the  books  for  this  collection  on  their 
arrival.  He  has  also,  with  additional  assistance  employed  by  the 
Library,  checked  off  and  arranged  the  Von  Maurer  books  (except 
the  Scandinavian  section)  when  they  arrived  in  the  summer,  and  he 
is  now  engaged  in  classifying  them. 

Mr.  Potter  reports  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  year :  — 

^^  There  has  again  been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  department.  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  spoke 
of  the  great  increase  of  work,  and  then  gave  figures  showing  the  per- 
centage of  this  increase  over  the  two  years  previous.  It  was  .shown 
that  the  number  of  orders  had  at  that  time  increased  33  % ,  and  the 
number  of  ^duplicates'  (titles  suggested  for  purchase  which  are 
found  to  be  already  in  the  Library  or  ordered)  96%.  It 'seemed  as 
though  effective  work  by  the  staff  as  then  constituted  was  impossible, 
and  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  work  should  fall  behind.  Some 
additional  help  was  given  to  the  department,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  still  increasing  work.  The  number  of  orders  handed 
in  has  increased  66%  since  three  years  ago,  and  the  number  of 
^  duplicates,'  165%.  This  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  dupli- 
cates to  the  number  of  orders  handed  in  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  seems,  however,  unavoidable  with  the  growth  of  the  Library,  and 
especially  with  the  greater  use  made  of  second-hand  catalogues.  In 
1900-01,  about  25%  of  the  orders  received  proved  to  be  duplicates ; 
now  40%  are  duplicates.  We  have  again  fallen  badly  behind  in 
the  work,  and  the  sending  of  orders  has  often  been  five  or  six  or 
even  more  weeks  in  arrears.  In  a  single  day  several  hundred  orders 
may  be  handed  in,  and  perhaps  on  the  following  day  as  many  more ; 
and  with  large  shipments  of  books  coming  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
impossible,  with  the  staff  at  our  command,  to  avoid  a  long  delay  in 
forwarding  these  orders,  vexatious  as  it  may  seem.  Of  course,  the 
purchase  of  the  Von  Maurer  library  last  year  meant  a  great  amount 
of  work  for  the  department ;  although  the  looking  up  of  this  collection 
was  mostly  done  by  special  help,  the  consultations  and  correspond- 
ence incident  to  its  purchase  took  a  very  considerable  portion  of  my 
time.     The  special  gifts,  such  as  those  for  books  on  London,  Paris, 
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and  other  subjects,  also  necessitate  that  much  time  be  devoted  to 
reading  catalogues,  etc.,  although  I  could  not  give  to  this  as  much 
attention  as  would  have  been  desirable. 

^^At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  made  a  change  in  the  system  of 
keeping  accounts.  The  old  book,  in  which  the  items  charged  against 
each  fund  were  entered,  had  grown  unwieldy  through  the  increased 
number  of  funds,  gifts,  and  departments.  We  therefore  adopted  a 
system  of  cards,  —  a  card  for  each  separate  account.  At  the  same 
time,  we  did  away  with  the  old  scrap-book  in  which  the  invoices 
were  pasted  numerically,  and  adopted  a  series  of  files,  keeping  them 
alphabetically  according  to  agent.  On  the  whole,  this  new  system 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

'*  We  have  bought  fewer  books  at  auction  this  year  than  in  recent 
years,  mainly  t'hrough  lack  of  time  to  go  through  the  catalogues  and 
make  up  tiie  bids.  We  have  continued  the  policy  of  delaying  the 
purchase  of  many  of  the  more  expensive  English  and  American 
books  until  they  can  be  picked  up  either  as  remainders  or  in  the 
second-hand  market.  This  plan,  for  general  works  of  travel  or 
biography  and  other  books  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  demand, 
has  proved  very  successful.  As  a  general  thing,  we  are  able  to  buy 
such  books  at  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  original  price,  and 
often  within  less  than  a  year  after  publication.  Of  course  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  books  being  overlooked  entirely,  and  of  their  going 
out  of  print  and  not  turning  up  at  all  in  the  remainder  or  second- 
hand ijiarket ;  but  the  great  economy  of  this  method  outweighs  this 
disadvantage." 

The  accessions  of  the  year  have  included  the  usual  number  of 
expensive  works  ordered  on  a  special  appropriation  with  the  approval 
of  the  Library  Council,  among  them,  the  Atti  e  memorie  of  the 
Academy  of  Mantua  from  1868 ;  the  Journal  of  the  Museum  God- 
effroy,  5  vols.,  1873-1902  ;  the  Monumenta  ecclesiae  liturgica,  lately 
inaugurated  in  Paris  by  Cabrol  and  Leclercq ;  Lobineau's  Histoire 
de  Bretagne,  1707,  2  vols.,  and  Morice's  Histoire  eccl^siastique  et 
civile  de  Bretagne,  1750-56,  2  vols.,  with  M^moires,  1842-46, 
3  vols. ;  Allen's  Early  Christian  monuments  of  Scotland,  and  Gall- 
way's  great  ilhistrated  work  on  the  crossbow ;  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  series  of  Selected  drawings  from  old  masters  in  the  Oxford 
University  galleries  and  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church ;  Berenson's 
Drawings  of  the  Florentine  painters  ;  Migeon's  hundred  plates  illus- 
trating the  Exposition  des  arts  musulmans  in  Paris  in  1903 ;  the 
great  work  on  Oriental  carpets,  published  by  the  Austrian  Commercial 
Museum ;  the  splendid  facsimile  of  the  Breviarium  Grimani  of  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice ;  a  copy  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
of  1550  ;  and  other  similar  works,  most  of  which  I  expect  to  mention 
in  more  detail  in  a  list  to  be  issued  shortly.  The  additions  to  the 
Folklore  collection  have  been  unusually  large,  due  to  the  gifts  of 
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Mrs.  Nickerson  and  Mr.  Mullins,  many  of  the  books  being  early 
works  on  alchemy.  The  additions  to  the  Ottoman  collection  have 
also  been  numerous  and  interesting. 

THE  ABCHITES  AND  THE  HABYABD  COLLECTION. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  Archives  and  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  University,  but  work  on 
these  two  collections  continues  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits.  We 
only  try  to  keep  in  order  the  accessions  currently  received  and  to 
I»revent  the  work  from  falling  seriously  behind. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this  my  eighth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1904-05. 

It  is  an  unwelcome  task,  year  after  year,  to  dwell  first  upon  the 
inconveniences  and  restrictions  which  prevent  the  Library  from 
yielding  its  best  service  to  the  University,  rather  than  to  chronicle 
the  progress  toward  more  careful  organization  and  more  general 
usefulness  which  should  mark  each  yeai*'s  growth.  Yet,  whatever 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Library  is  considered,  whether  it  be  an 
improvement  in  method  or  a  change  in  aim,  a  matter  of  general 
policy  or  a  detail  of  service,  the  same  familiar  obstacles  present 
themselves,  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  means.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
make  the  best  of  the  room  and  the  means  we  have,  and,  while  doing 
so,  keep  the  Library's  needs  steadily  before  the  public.  For  it  is 
plain  that  the  Corporation  has  at  present  no  resources  with  which  to 
extend  the  Library's  building  on  a  generous  scale  or  to  increase  its 
staff.  Our  only  source  of  help  is  to  be  found  in  the  friends  who 
understand  the  place  that  the  Harvard  Library  occupies  in  the  college 
world  and  in  the  world  of  learning,  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  insist 
that  the  Library  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  so 
long  honorably  held.  Through  lack  of  means  to  administer  and  lack 
of  space  in  which  to  store  and  to  use  its  treasures,  it  is  in  serious 
danger  of  being  compelled  to  restrict  its  usefulness  within  a  narrower 
field  and  to  more  elementary  purposes.  Already  it  is  unable  to 
handle  the  accessions  it  receives  year  by  year  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  them  fully  into  use. 

The  need  of  great  collections  of  books  administered  on  generous 
principles  is  sometimes  overlooked,  for  many  persons  still  fail  to 
xealjze  that  the  library  is  to  students  in  literature,  economics,  and 
history,  taking  these  subjects  in  the  broadest  sense,  what  the  labora- 
tory and  the  museum  are  to  students  of  science.  That  is  to  say, 
the  library  collects  and  preserves  the  evidence  of  what  man  has  been 
and  done  and  thought  at  different  epochs.  In  fact,  except  for  pic- 
tures, statues,  buildings,  and  other  products  of  the  fine  arts,  and  some 
great  works  of  engineering,  the  printed  and  written  page  is  the  only 
evidence  of  this  activity  that  comes  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  This  mass  of  evidence,  gathered  for  his  use  in  libraries,  the 
student  sifts  and  examines ;  and  from  it  he  selects  what  bears  on  his 
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Studies,  precisely  as  the  naturalist  searches  for  specimens  in  the  field 
or  in  the  museum,  and  as  the  chemist  or  physicist  tests  the  materials 
and  the  laws  of  nature  in  his  laboratory.  This  is  one  kind  of  service 
the  library  renders,  a  service  primarily  valuable  to  the  historian. 
Another  service,  of  equal  value  to  the  historian  and  to  the  scientist, 
it  renders  in  keeping  both  informed  of  what  others  are  doing  in 
the  same  field  with  themselves,  thus  enabling  them  to  profit  by  others' 
experience,  and  for  both  it  preserves  a  record  of  the  fundamental 
facts  that  have  been  established  by  careful  observation.  To  perform 
this  latter  service  a  library  must  have  a  wise  selection  of  the  best 
modern  treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  it  must  receive 
currently  an  abundant  supply  of  periodicals,  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  learning.  For  efficient  service  in  the  other  field  —  the 
preservation  of  historical  material  —  recent  books  are  of  less  signi- 
ficance, except  as  they  reprint  earlier  contemporary  documents,  or 
as  they  themselves  afford  evidence  of  present  conditions  which  will 
be  of  value  to  future  students.  But  old  books,  reflecting  in  one  way 
or  another  the  condition  of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  are  of 
chief  importance.  Such  a  collection,  when  it  has  outgrown  its  first 
beginnings,  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  selection  of  the  few  works 
of  prime  importance.  Its  value  depends  largely  on  its  comprehen- 
siveness, and  it  must  include  many  a  book  that  by  itself  is  almost 
valueless,  but  which,  placed  side  by  side  with  other  books,  both 
gains  value  from  them  and  adds  to  their  value. 

So  extensive  is  the  field  opened  up  by  such  considerations  that,  in 
collecting  on  this  basis,  every  library  must  confine  itself  to  a  small 
number  of  subjects,  such  as  it  has  special  means  or  special  oppor- 
tunities to  cultivate.  Among  such  subjects  for  this  Library  are,  for 
example,  Folklore  and  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  together 
with  several  lesser  specialties  in  which  chance  or  private  generosity 
has  already  given  us  strong  collections  to  build  upon,  such  as  our 
collections  of  Dante,  Moli^re,  Milton,  Byron,  the  publications  of 
Halliwell-Phillips,  books  on  the  Catacombs,  etc.  In  these  limited 
fields,  the  Library  may  wisely  collect  everything  it  has  the  means  to 
buy,  or  the  strength  to  handle,  almost  without  regard  to  intrinsic 
value.  In  other  fields,  it  must  exercise  care  in  its  choice  of  addi- 
tions and  limit  the  size  and  character  of  its  collections  according  to 
the  means  it  has  with  which  to  increase  them. 

I  dwell  for  a  moment  on  these  general  considerations,  because 
they  illustrate  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  twenty-five  years 
in  the  policy  of  the  Library,  and  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Library  is  now  so  hard  pressed  both  for  shelf-room  and  for  the 
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support  of  its  staff.  Its  first  aim  and  its  work  of  deepest  influence 
is  still  to  iustruct  and  inspire  the  beginner,  to  whom  it  opens  a  new 
and  wider  world.  For  this  purpose,  a  collection  of  very  moderate 
size  su£Qces.  But  with  its  growth,  a  new  responsibility  has  come, 
and  the  Library  is  now  called  upon  to  perform  another  and  very 
different  service  in  addition.  By  well  directed  purchases,  it  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  all  departments,  and  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years  it  has  also  been  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  many 
friends,  each  of  whom  confines  his  interest  to  a  limited  subject,  to 
begin  the  building  up  of  special  collections,  such  as  have  been 
nowhere  available  before,  and  which  in  some  cases  are  already 
unrivalled  anywhere.  This  same  policy  is  necessarily  adopted  by 
other  university  libraries  as  well  as  our  own.  The  present  standards 
of  scholarship,  and  the  number  of  well-equipped  students  prepared  to 
undertake  prolonged  investigations  in  regard  to  obscure  and  very 
special  points,  make  it  worth  while,  as  never  before,  to  have  exten- 
sive collections  of  material. 

A  policy  such  as  this  is  undoubtedly  expensive.  In  the  case  of 
a  public  library  which  buys  a  great  stock  of  the  latest  English  and 
American  books,  including  many  copies  of  those  most  in  demand, 
and  adds  thereto  a  selection  of  the  best  current  foreign  books,  the 
cost  per  volume  of  placing  these  works  on  its  shelves  and  of  cata- 
loguing them  will  be  a  very  moderate  sum.  But  the  classification  and 
cataloguing  of  the  books  which  a  university  library  buys  in  building 
up  a  special  collection  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  collection  is  generally  laid  in  the  publications  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries;  the  books  in  foreign  languages,  some  of  them 
in  what  might  be  called  ultra-foreign  languages,  may  far  exceed 
those  in  English ;  some  will  be  bulky  folios  or  sets  with  long-winded 
titles  and  complicated  methods  of  numbering ;  others  will  be  fugi- 
tive pamphlets  or  news  sheets,  like  the  innumerable  contemporary 
accounts  of  battles  with  the  Turks  which  were  scattered  over  Europe 
in  the  17th  century.  To  buy  these  and  to  classify  and  record  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  duplicates  and  to 
make  them  readily  accessible  to  the  student,  requires  careful, 
deliberate  work  by  well-trained  experts.  The  means  to  acquire 
such  treasures  has  been  generously  placed  at  our  disposal  in 
abundant  measure ;  the  means  to  handle  them  the  College  has,  in 
most  cases,  to  provide  from  its  own  treasury,  and  in  recent  years 
its  ability  in  this  respect  has  been  sorely  overtaxed. 

In  1896-97,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Winsor's  administration,  the 
library  spent  $14,930.18  for  books,  of  which  $296.04  was  derived 
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be  reasonably  well  met  for  the  present,  and  further  enlargement 
might  be  postponed  for  several  years  without  serious  inconvenience. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  present  building,  and  are  eventually  to 
remodel  and  enlarge  it,  this  addition  should  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter ;  if  we  are  finally  to  give  up  our  present  building  and  replace 
it  by  a  new  one,  the  addition,  being  for  temporary  use  only,  should 
be  built  as  cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  safety  from  accident  and 
from  fire.  In  the  first  case,  the  cost,  I  should  judge,  would  be  some- 
where near  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  in  the  latter  case  it  might 
be  much  less.  I  earnestly  hope  that  before  another  year  passes,  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  take  a  distinct  step  in  this  direction. 

The  Catalogue  of  our  English  and  American  Chap-books  and  of 
our  Broadside  Ballads  has  been  completed  and  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. This  catalogue  covers  143  pages  and  includes  nearly  2,500 
items.  The  initial  work  on  the  collection  was  don^  by  Mr.  Charles 
Welsh,  a  well-known  authority  on  children's  books,  but  the  scope  of 
the  catal(^ue  was  much  enlarged  after  Mr.  Welsh's  work  on  it  was 
finished,  and  the  Catalogue  owes  its  present  shape  mainly  to  the 
patient  labor  of  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  has 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  insure  its  completeness  and  accuracy. 
As  these  little  books  have  never  been  recorded  on  our  card  catalogue, 
the  printed  list  now  issued  is  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Library.  I  hope  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  able  to  put  into 
print  other  well-marked  separate  sections  of  our  catalogue  and  to 
this  extent  relieve  the  catalogue  drawers.  We  ali*eady  have  printed 
lists  on  Angling,  British  Municipal  History,  Dante,  and  Floras,  cata- 
logues of  the  Sumner  collection,  of  the  Carlyle  collection  on  Cromwell 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of  the  Treat  collection  on  Ritualism 
and  Doctrinal  Theology,  and  calendars  of  the  Sparks  and  the 
Arthur  Lee  Manuscripts.  The  next  contribution  to  this  catalogue 
series  will  be  the  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection  (including 
Professor  Bdcher's  library),  now  in  the  printer's  hands.  For  the 
expense  of  printing  these  Bibliographical  Contributions,  the  Library 
enjoys  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  Richard  Manning 
Hodges  Fund,  but  the  necessary  editorial  work  is  expensive  and, 
under  present  conditions,  we  can  properly  undertake  but  little. 

The  appointment  of  three  honorary  Curators  in  the  Library  was 
mentioned  in  my  last  report.  I  have  been  glad  to  continue  the 
policy  thus  inaugurated  by  recommending  to  the  Corporation  the 
appointment  of  two  others,  Greorge  Parker  Winship,  A.M.,  Librarian 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  to  be  Curator  of 
Mexican  History,  and  Chester  N.  Greenough,  Ph.D.,  to  be  Curator 
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of  American  Literature;  and  of  a  third,  for  one  year  on  salary, 
Walter  Lichtenstein,  A.M.,  to  be  Curator  of  the  HobenzoUern 
Collection  of  German  History.  Messrs.  Winship  and  Greenough 
give  such  time  and  help  as  their  other  duties  permit.  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  in  Germany  and  Italy  since  last 
June  and  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  seeking  desirable  additions 
for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection.  In  Italy  he  is  also  buying  for  us 
books  on  Venice  and  Northern  Italy  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  Francis 
Skinner,  of  Boston,  lately  received  for  that  purpose.  Before  return- 
ing he  will  also  visit  Holland,  where  he  will  buy  books  for  the  John 
Lothrop  Motley  collection  on  Dutch  History  which  an  anonymous 
friend  wishes  to  establish  in  this  Library.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Library  lias  sent  abroad  a  special  agent  to  buy  books,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  are  the  results.  No  final 
statement  can  be  made  in  regard  to  this  until  after  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein's  return,  but  it  will  probably  appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  lower 
prices  at  which  such  an  agent  is  able  to  buy,  the  net  cost  of  the 
books  will  be  considerably  higher ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Library  will  have  acquired  a  much  greater  number  of  desirable  works 
than  it  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  any  other  manner.  The 
expense  of  the  undertaking  is  borne  by  Professor  Coolidge. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bnssey  Institution 

Museam  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Maseam 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum .    . 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .    . 

Total , 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries , 

Totals 


29,053 


271 


Present  extent  in 

Volumes 

added. 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

16,636 

451,260 

304,000 

6,640 

88,307 

8,926 

574 

34,909 

8,861 

38 

2,465 

•       • 

103 

961 

9,000 

150 

4,550 

•       • 

1,093 

41,157 

35,033 

159 

3,297 

2,938 

281 

11,422 

24,511 

239 

9,208 

7,391 

1,429 

11,940 

•       • 

1,812 

40,866 

•       • 

28,782 


700,342 


400,650 
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"The  form  of  the  testimonial  is  altogether  gratifying  to  me. 
I  could  desire  no  better  memorial  than  one  which  may  secure  the 
occasional  remembrance  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  to  future  generations  of 
students. 

"In  looking  back  over  my  life  in  its  relations  with  the  University 
I  recognize  as  a  special  good  fortune  that  I  had  for  many  years  to 
give  instruction  in  a  field  in  which  I  had  to  deal  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  men  as  expressed  in  the  arts.  It  is  to  the  charm  which 
these  ideals  exerted  on  the  open  and  susceptible  nature  of  the  youths 
whom  I  addressed  that  I  feel  that  the  personal  sentiment  of  which 
this  testimonial  is  the  expression  is  largely  due.  But  whatever  its 
source  I  am  grateful  to  my  former  pupils  for  this  evidence  of  their 
regard. 

"To  the  elder  friends  who  have  joined  in  doing  me  this  honor  I 
can  only  say  —  I  thank  you  with  a  gratitude  and  affection  of  no 
recent  date,  for  the  utterance  of  which  I  am  glad  to  have  occasion. 

Always,  my  dear  Higginson, 

Most  sincerely  Yours, 

Charles  Eliot  Norton." 

The  sum  of  $8,500  has  been  paid  over  to  the  College  Treasurer, 
and  a  final  balance  will  be  transferred  in  due  time. 

In  regard  to  the  books  to  be  bought  with  the  income,  Professor 
Noi^ton  writes  me  :  — 

"The  moderate  distinction  of  my  library,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  College  Library,  and  for  the  increase  of  which  this  fund  was 
subscribed,  largely  consisted  in  its  containing  a  considerable  number 
of  books  of  special  interest.  Most  of  these  fall  into  two  classes,  — 
one  that  of  early  typography,  and  of  early  wood-cut  engraving, 
mostly  Italian ;  the  other  that  of  books  with  intei'esting  associations 
from  having  belonged  to  or  from  containing  the  autographs  of 
eminent  men,  or  from  being  the  gift  of  their  authors,  or  from  being 
first  editions.  Some  rare  Americana,  and  some  scarce  works  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  especially  on  Architecture,  formed  two  minor  classes. 

"It  is  to  the  increase  of  either  one  of  these  classes,  as  opportunity 
may  occur,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be 
devoted.  And,  I  think,  that  purchases  should  largely  be  guided  by 
the  principle  that  one  volume  of  superior  interest,  however  costly, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  number  of  volumes  of  inferior  interest, 
however  cheap.     Quality  not  quantity  should  be  the  rule.** 

The  subscribers  did  not  expect  that  Professor  Norton's  own 
collection  would  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  Library,  but 
Professor  Norton  himself  preferred  that  the  more  precious  books 
should  be  placed  here  in  safe  keeping  without  delay,  and  about  600 
volumes  were  received  in  May.     The  greater  part  were  placed  in  a 
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case  specially  built  for  them,  and  all  will  be  kept  together  as  a 
memorial  coUectioQ.  I  have  no  space  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  these  interesting  and  precious  volumes,  and  we  have  as  yet  had 
time  to  make  only  the  briefest  record  of  them.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  collection  Professor  Norton  has  happily  expressed  in 
the  letter  above. 

I  may  add  that  the  collection  contains  volumes  which  have 
formerly  belonged  to  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Lord  Fairfax, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Pietro  Bembo,  Martin  Luther,  Horace  Walpole, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West,  Thomas  Gray,  Samuel 
Johnson,  James  Boswell  and  his  son.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  Robert 
Southey,  William  Wordsworth,  Thomas  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  John  Sterling,  Sainte  Beuve,  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  Increase  Mather,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  George  Wash- 
ington ;  volumes  received  as  gifts  fi*om  Ruskin,  D.  G.  Rossetti  (a 
copy  of  The  Germ),  Clough,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Cardinal  Manning,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
others ;  some  American  and  English  imprints  of  the  highest  raiity, 
such  as  the  Boston  edition  (1693)  of  Mather's  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World,  of  which  not  more  than  one  or  two  other  copies 
are  known,  Wordsworth's  Evening  walk,  1793,  Shelley's  Adonais, 
Pisa,  1820,  and  several  rare  editions  of  the  Hypnerotomachia ; 
also  many  other  early  editions  of  English  and  American  authors ;  a 
remarkable  collection  of  early  editions  of  John  Donne,  with  manu- 
scripts of  his  poems ;  many  Aldine  editions  of  classic  authors ;  early 
editions  of  Dante,  Petmrch  and  Boccaccio;  and  a  number  of 
mediaeval  manuscripts,  including  church  service  books,  three  manu- 
scripts of  Itoe thins,  and  texts  of  Leonardo  Aretino,  of  Peter 
Lombard's  Sententiae,  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  and  Cicero's  Tusculanae 
quaes  tiones. 

The  number  of  individual  donors,  of  societies,  of  government 
and  municipal  departments,  and  of  institutions,  from  which  gifts  are 
received  is  so  great  that  no  detailed  record  of  their  kindness  can 
ever  be  made  in  these  reports,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  their  gifts 
has  in  every  case  been  sent  to  them  by  mail. 

From  South  American  governments  and  officials,  and  in  several 
cases  from  the  American  diplomatic  representatives  to  those  govern- 
ments, many  valuable  documents,  as  well  as  other  publications,  have 
been  received  during  the  last  two  years.  To  various  government 
departments  of  the  Ai-gentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Mexico  we  are  especially  indebted,  also  to  the  American 
Legation  at  Bogota,  to  the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington,  to  the 
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Peravian  Consulate  in  New  York,  to  Jos^  S.  Decaud,  Juan  J.  Soler, 
and  the  Instituto  Paraguayo,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  to  M.  V. 
Ballivian,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  to  Albert  Prado  Martinez,  Luis 
Montt,  and  F.  Lumley,  of  Santiago  de  Chile.  For  bringing  the 
Library  to  the  notice  of  these  governments  and  individuals,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  the  Curator  of  South  American 
History. 

Relations  of  exchange  have  now  been  established  with  most  of  the 
German  universities.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905, 
doctors'  dissertations  and  other  similar  publications  were  received 
from  the  several  universities,  as  follows  :  — 


Berlin     ....    90 

Bonn 119 

Breslaa  ....  89 
Erlangen  ...  77 
Freibnrg  ...  76 
GiesBen  ....  132 
Gottinjj^en  ...    90 


GreifBwald     ...    77 

Halle 133 

Heidelberg     ...    54 

Jeua 106 

Kiel 178 

Konigsberg    ...    82 
Leipzig 189 


Marburg 

.   .   .      6 

Munster . 

.    .    .    60 

Mnnicb  . 

.    .   .    93 

Rostock  .   . 

.    .297 

Strasburg  , 

.    .    .  109 

Tubingen  , 

.    .    .    49 

Wurzburg . 

.    .    66 

Dissertations  were  also  received  from  a  number  of  other  European 
universities  and  from  many  in  the  United  States.  Since  doctors' 
theses  submitted  to  our  own  Faculty  are  not  commonly  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  we  are  unable  to  return  to  other  universities  an 
equivalent  in  kind.  We  send  in  excliange  the  Bibliographical  Con- 
tributions of  the  Libraiy  and  the  serials  published  by  the  different 
departments  of  the  University  so  far  as  they  are  available  for  this 
use,  but  what  we  receive  far  exceeds  what  we  can  send  in  return. 

To  the  Imperial  German  Government  we  are  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Stenographische  Berichte  of  the  German  Reichsrath 
from  1867,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Norddeutscher  Bund, 
to  the  present  day.  With  this  valuable  gift  comes,  in  addition, 
recent  volumes  of  the  Berichte  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  presented  by 
the  presidents  of  the  two  houses.  The  whole  comprises  255  volumes 
and  has  lately  arrived  packed  in  nine  cases.  These  publications  are 
for  the  legislative  bodies  to  which  they  relate  what  the  Congressional 
Record  is  for  Congress  and  Hansard  for  the  British  Parliament.  We 
owe  it  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  who  has  before 
manifested  his  interest  in  the  HohenzoUem  Collection  in  this  Libraiy, 
that  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  German  G  overn- 
ment.  Since  the  gift  has  been  made  known  in  Gennany,  several  of 
the  provincial  legislatures  have  signified  their  willingness  to  present 
the  current  or  recent  volumes  of  their  proceedings  or  documents,  and 
a  shipment  of  Hohenzollern  books,  received  from  our  German  agent 
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in  November,  comprised  volames  from  the  governments  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Hannover,  Westphalia,  Pomerania,  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Hesseu-Nassau,  Kassel,  and  Wiesbaden.  Publications  from 
Posen,  Silesia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  are  expected  later.*  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  building  up  here  of  a  great  collection  of 
German  history  meets  with  such  ready  appreciation  from  the  several 
German  governments. 

Mr.  George  B.  Dorr,  of  Boston,  has  sent  us  from  time  to  time 
packages  of  excellent  current  books,  some  of  which  have  been  laid 
aside  for  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  Emerson 
Hall.  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase,  of  Boston,  has  sent  us  several  bundles  of 
theatrical  literature.  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet  has  sent  us  over  a  hundred 
volumes  of  recent  American  poetry. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Modem  Italian  History,  has 
continued  to  send  us  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Italian 
history,  besides  spending  for  us  to  excellent  advantage  the  modest 
appropriation  made  from  om*  funds  for  books  on  his  subject. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Pfeiffer  presented  over  200  volumes  and  100  pamphlets 
from  his  library,  many  of  the  volumes  being  early  folios.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Appleton,  Jr.,  sent  us  166  volumes  and  nearly  500  pamphlets  from 
the  library  of  his  father,  William  Sumner  Appleton,  of  the  Class  of 
1860 ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bowditch  a  box  of  books  from  the  estate  of 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditch.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  sends 
us  most  of  the  books  it  receives  from  publishers  for  review. 

To  Professor  Henri  Cordier,  of  Paris,  the  bibliographer  of  China, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  45  of  his  own  works,  and  to  M.  Henri 
Arctowski,  meteorologist  on  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition,  for 
29  pamphlets  of  his  own,  mainly  relating  to  the  results  of  the  Exi^edi- 
tion.  These  gifts  are  mentioned  simply  as  examples  of  what  the 
Library  is  constantly  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Several  interesting  manuscripts  have  been  received  —  a  bundle  of 
early  commencement  or  exhibition  parts  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bow- 
ditch; an  autograph  letter  from  Charles  Darwin  to  Dr.  George 
Gulliver,  from  Mr.  William  K.  Boyd ;  a  manuscript  Class-day  poem 
of  1825,  which  turned  out  to  be  by  Professor  Frederick  Henry 
Hedge,  from  Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  of  Newtonville ;  six  volumes 
of  the  diary  of  Waldo  Higginson  (1834-1858),  relating  largely  to 
his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  Railroad  and  later  to  the 

*  As  this  report  leaves  my  hands,  word  comes  that  the  Austrian  Government 
ii  sending  ns,  through  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Vienna,  an  extensive  scries  of  the  Debates  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  from  1873 
to  the  present  day. 
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affairs  of  the  Arkwright  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent and  manager,  from  his  brother,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Cam- 
bridge; two  letters  from  President  Holyoke,  in  1762,  to  Jonathan 
Trumbull  (Class  of  1759)  in  regard  to  his  delivering  the  valedictory 
oration  when  he  should  come  up  for  his  Master's  degree,  from  Miss 
Henrietta  W.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  S.  Hubbard,  of  New 
York. 

Gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  amounted  to  $3,930. 
Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge, 
'92,  of  Boston,  Mr.  William  B.  Cutting,  Jr.,  '00,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  Mr.  E.  S.  Mullins,  '93,  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Nickerson,  of  Brookline,  Mr.  William  Phillips, 
'00,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  of  Lawrence,  have 
continued  their  gifts  of  former  years  for  books  on  Paris,  China, 
Florence,  Labor  Papers,  Folklore,  London,  and  the  Catacombs, 
respectively. 

Other  gifts  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Winthrop  Ames,  '95,  of  North  Easton,  Mass.,  $500  for  books 
on  the  Theatre. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bancroft,  $250  for  books  on  Japan,  to  be  repeated  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Ellis  Loring  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  $50  for  German  Drama  (the 
first  of  five  annual  gifts). 

Hon.  George  Duncan,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  Scottish 
History. 

Francis  Skinner,  '62,  of  Boston,  $1000  for  books  on  Venice  and 
Northern  Italy. 

Lucius  C.  Tuckerman,  *97,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  Mexico 
(the  first  of  five  annual  gifts). 

A.  C.  White,  '02,  of  New  York,  $250  for  additions  to  the  Dante 
Collection  or  for  other  books  at  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian. 

Horace  E.  Ware,  '67,  of  Boston,  $25  for  books  on  Folklore. 

J.  S.  Ames,  '01,  of  North  Easton,  $100,  and  Hollis  H.  Hunnewell, 
'90,  of  Wellesley,  $25,  for  books  from  the  Rowfant  Library. 

Professor  Coolidge's  gifts  for  books  have  amounted  to  $579.62, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  896  volumes  have  been  received  from  him 
for  the  HohcnzoUem  Collection. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  communicated  his  intention  of  increas- 
ing our  strength  in  Dutch  History  by  presenting  books  to  be  known 
as  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection. 

A  few  other  gifts  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's 
Report. 
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SPECIAL   REFEBENCE   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  :  — 


Sfboial  RBmunrcfB  Libkabbs. 


1. 
2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
26. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boylsion  Hall 

Physical  Lab.     Jejfenon  Fkyi.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

Greolog^cal  Lab.  Do,  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Fhys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

Classics.     Harvard  Hall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R,    .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do. 

Child  Memorial  (English) .     Wa/rren  House    ,   ,    , 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  .   .    . 

Grerman.  Do,  ,   .    . 

French.  Do.  ,   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  ,   ,    , 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  La^oraiory  ,   ,    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hail   .   ,   ,    , 

Education.    La^wrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House 

The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Service  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Pemuk- 

On 

nent. 

Deposit. 

851 

1,027 

58 

869 

589 

124 

124 

•       • 

586 

281 

342 

226 

278 

•      • 

8,867 

148 

2,926 

17 

890 

8 

1,294 

1 

1,158 

6 

4,525 

90 

1,511 

6 

1,288 

•      • 

2,547 

•       • 

921 

28 

1,897 

•       • 

577 

80 

46 

17 

6,485 

528 

488 

•       • 

707 

48 

5,390 

•      • 

945 

•       • 

1,000 

18 

95 

•       • 

59 

•       • 

82 

•       • 

40,866 

2,952 

TotalB. 

1,878 

422 

718 

124 

767 

568 

278 

4,015 

2,948 

898 

1,295 

1,164 

4,615 

1,517 

1,288 

2,647 

944 

1,897 

657 

68 

6,958 

488 

750 

5,390 

945 

1,018 

95 

59 

82 


48,818 


1,814  volumes  have  been  added  to  these  special  libraries  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  the  lai^est  additions  being  in  Classics, 
107;  History,  344;  Social  Questions,  261 ;  Engineering,  180;  and 
Education,  453. 

The  Social  Questions  library  has  received  valuable  additions  of 
books,  reports,  diagrams,  plates,  etc.,  from  the  German  Commis- 
sioner to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  which  will  be  incorporated  with 
its  collection  when  that  is  removed  to  Emerson  Hall.  Next  year  the 
library  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  will  be  the  largest  gainer. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Robbiiis,  '92,  of  Boston,  provides  the  means  by  which  a 
comprehensive  and  well  selected  reference  library  in  Philosophy, 
including  metaphysics,  ethics,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  logic,  and 
aesthetics,  is  now  being  brought  together  which  will  be  placed  in 
Emerson  Hall  as  soon  as  that  building  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

Last  year,  in  order  to  economize,  the  Warren  House  libraries 
were  closed  in  the  evening.  A  gift  of  $75  from  Dr.  K.  G.  T. 
Webster  made  it  possible  to  open  these  libraries  in  the  evening  from 
April  1  to  the  close  of  the  term.  No  large  number  of  students  use 
these  libraries  in  the  evening,  but  those  who  do  prize  the  pri%'ilege 
very  highly. 

USE   OF    BOOKS   IN   THE   COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in 
1904-05  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


Ua  OF  Books. 

XoW>~W« 

189»-O0. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

190&-OS. 

i9oa-oi. 

1904-06. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  bnilding  . 

(Recorded  ufe  only.) 

63,005 
25,595 

63,712 
23,715 

63,673 
24,180 

58,448 
22,583 

63,183 
24,924 

66,851 
23,111 

65,506 
26,565 

Totals 

88,600 

87,427 

87,853 

♦81,026 
13,594 

88,107 

89,962 

92,071 

8.  Over-night  use  of  Har- 
vard   Hall    Reading- 
room    

12,046 

13,460 

13,566 

13,164 

12,644 

14,268 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  reading-room  has,  however,  increased  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  a  second 
attendant  at  the  desk,  besides  the  page.  A  page  is  also  now  gen- 
erally needed  in  the  evening  in  addition  to  the  single  attendant  then 
on  duty. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  67,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Hai^vaiti  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel, 
and  sport. 

*  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  this  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
in  the  statistics. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Omr  CouLBonoHS. 


Bound  PeriodicalB 
Reference  Books  . 
Reflerred  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Totals  .    . 


IMO-Ol. 

1901-4)2. 

io(a-4a. 

IMft-Oi. 

3,140 

4,235 

10,657 

4,698 

3,210 

4,393 

10,141 

4,889 

8,266 

4,471 

10,898 

4,528 

8,841 

4,645 

10,514 

4,800 

22,680 

22,138 

22,658 

22,800 

10O4-4». 

8,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 

28,586 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  reserved  is  mainly  due  to 
the  opening  of  new  courses  in  history  and  government  last  year, 
requiring  over  300  volumes.  Additional  volumes  for  History  1,  with 
its  385  members,  were  also  put  out  to  supplement  the  collection  in 
the  Histoiy  Reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Admission  to  thb  Book-Stack. 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Geography 

Puhl.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .    . 


Total  cards  giren    .    .    .    . 
Total  indiiriduals  admitted 
Total  times  of  use  .    .    .    . 


^ 


51 
83 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 


5,750 


S 


78 
43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


112 
80 

83 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


355 
279 
5,826 


370 

320 

6,898 


• 

^ 

• 

4 

FN 

81 

S 

FN 

vH 

rN 

92 

90 

118 

86 

87 

46 

38 

83 

55 

46 

42 

74 

80 

126 

144 

58 

70 

73 

62 

22 

27 

31 

22 

1 

14 

2 

9 

13 

16 

33 

26 

7 

4 

26 

10 

9 

16 

6 

7 

16 
360 

8 
416 

7 

6 

611 

458 

257 

301 

866 

316 

6,067 

5,661 

6,244 

6,418 

122 
28 

67 

107 

67 

18 

8 

88 

11 

5 

6 


466 
354 

7,172 
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The  namber  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of 
cards  given  out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack. 

The  number  of  students  thus  admitted  is  really  more  than  we  can 
find  room  for,  and  inconvenience  frequently  results.  As  the  number 
of  advanced  students  at  Radcliffe  increases,  the  requests  for  their 
admission  to  the  stack  increase  also.  We  have  granted  these  re- 
quests, so  far  as  possible,  since  the  Radcliffe  library  is  not  expected 
to  satisfy  demands  of  this  kind. 

The  whole  number  of  Harvard  students  registered  at  the  Library 
as  borrowers  has  increased  from  2,104  ten  years  ago  to  3,232  in 
1904-05.  To  this  number  is  to  be  added  364  officers  (not  including 
Ajostin  Teaching  Fellows  and  Assistants  who  are  also  registered  as 
students)  and  983  other  persons,  including  students  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  and  New  Church  Schools,  persons  and  institutions  to 
whom  the  privileges  of  the  Library  have  been  granted  temporarily, 
members  of  the  families  of  former  officers  of  the  University,  minis- 
ters settled  in  Old  Cambridge,  and  so  forth,  making  4,579  names 
carried  on  our  records  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1905,  82  professors  and  instructors  from 
83  different  colleges  came  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and 
were  made  welcome  in  the  Library.  849  volumes  have  been  sent  to 
70  different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  To  anyone  engaged  in 
scholarly  investigation,  we  arc  glad  to  send  whatever  can  be  spared 
without  injury  to  our  own  students,  but  we  usually  insist  that  such 
loans  shall  be  made  through  a  college  or  public  library.  629  volumes 
have  been  lent  to  Radcliffe  College  for  the  use  of  its  students. 
Application  for  these  books  is  made  through  the  librarian  of  Rad- 
cliffe, and  the  books  are  carried  back  and  forth  between  Radcliffe 
College  and  the  Harvard  Library  by  a  messenger. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUVDAT  Va. 


Sundays  open  .... 

Users 

Average 

Highest  number  .   .   . 


1897-08. 

1898-09. 

35 

36 

4,635 

5,093 

132 

145 

297 

260 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-08. 

1908-04. 

36    36 

36 

35 

36 

4,846  6,471 

4,909 

5,073 

4,678 

188   156 

136 

144 

129 

236 

226 

225 

227 

173 

1904-05. 


34 

4,963 

145 

187 
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That  the  numher  of  readers  does  not  increase  is  no  doabt  due  to 
two  causes,  the  existence  of  other  opportunities  for  quiet  enjoyment 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  such  as  the  library  of  the  Union  and  the  gath- 
erings in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  the  permission  to  borrow 
reserved  books  from  the  reading-room  on  Saturday  afternoon  or 
evening  to  be  kept  out  over  Sunday. 

SHELF   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  18,651  volumes  permanently  located  in 
the  stack  during  the  year,  making  344,740  volumes  so  placed  of  the 
entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

No  new  classes  have  been  taken  up  for  reclassification  during  the 
year.  92,898  volumes  still  remain  unclassified.  Of  these,  56,800 
are  on  the  old  alcove  lists,  and  the  remainder,  36,098,  are  on  the 
temporary  shelf-lists  begun  in  1878  for  new  accessions  in  the  classes 
not  yet  included  in  the  reclassification,  while  about  5,200  additional 
must  be  allowed  for  the  still  unclassified  portions  of  the  Riant  and 
Von  Maurer  collections,  which  have  never  been  entered  on  the 
Library's  shelf  records.  The  books  in  these  collections  can,  however, 
be  traced  by  means  of  the  numbers  in  the  original  printed  catalogues 
in  which  they  were  first  oflfered  for  sale.  The  longer  the  completion 
of  the  reclassification  is  postponed,  the  larger  this  collection  of  un- 
classified books  will  grow,  and  the  greater  becomes  the  task  ahead 
of  us.  Whatever  labor  is  expended  on  these  books  as  they  come 
in  has  no  permanent  result,  for  the  marks  now  assigned  are  but 
temporary,  and  the  real  work  of  classification  remains  for  the  future. 
But  our  shelves  are  at  present  so  crowded  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  take  up  any  of  this  work  on  an  extensive  scale. 

1  explained  in  my  report  last  year  why  the  books  which  were 
classified  between  1878  and  1882  would  some  day  have  to  be  reclas- 
sified because  of  the  faulty  system  of  numbering  adopted  at  that 
time.  One  section  of  this  work  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  actually 
been  done  during  the  past  year  —  the  German  History ;  and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  who  bore  the  expense 
of  elaborating  a  new  scheme  of  classification  and  notation,  and  of 
applying  it  both  to  the  newly  received  volumes  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Collection  and  to  the  3,800  volumes  of  German  History  already  on 
our  shelves.  The  necessary  clerical  and  mechanical  work  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  Library.  This  included  retagging  the  books, 
renumbering  them  outside  and  inside,  and  writing  out  the  new  shelf- 
lists.     Changing  the  shelf -marks  on  the  cards  must  come  next,  but 
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this  has  to  be  postponed  for  the  present,  and  in  the  meantune, 
whenever  one  of  these  books  is  called  for  by  its  old  number,  the  new 
shelf-mark  is  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  comparative  list. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the  Hohenzollem  books,  classi- 
fied, numbered  and  shelf-listed,  were  still  in  the  basement  of  Robin- 
son  Hall,   the  original  library  collection  on  Grerman  history  had 
been  renumbered  and  stood  ready  to  be  rearranged,  and  340  oth^ 
volumes  had  been  brought  together  from  other  parts  of  the  Library, 
and  were  to  be   included  in  the  new  scheme  of  classification   for 
German  history.      It  was   so  manifestly  desirable  to  unite  these 
three  groups  of  books  into  one  homogeneous  and  systematic  col- 
lection, that  it  was  worth  some  extra  effort  and  expense  to  do  so, 
in  spite  of  our  already  overcrowded  condition.     We  prepared  for 
the  change  by  moving  over  to  Robinson  Hall  about  10,600  volumes 
of  theology,  liturgies,  agriculture,  law  and  medicine,  being  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  old  alcoves  42  to  51.     These  books  were,  however, 
examined  with  some  care  before  the  collections  as  a  whole  were 
transferred,  and   about  500  volumes  were  picked   out  to   be  still 
retained  in  this  building,  being  those  which  it  was  thought  would  he 
the  most  likely  to  be  of  some  present  use.     These  books  were  given 
new  shelf-marks  and  the  catalogue  cards  were  changed  to  corre- 
spond, so  that  we  might  know  that  whenever  a  book  numbered  42 
to  51  should  be  asked  for  in  future,  it  must  be  sought  in  Robinson 
Hall.     By  moving  the  Slavic  collection  from  the  sixth  floor  and  the 
Austrian  History  from  the  flfth  floor  of  the  £ast  stack  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  West  stack,  to  occupy  the  shelves  left  empty  by  with- 
drawing the  old  alcoves,  and  by  transferriug  German  Literature  from 
the  flfth  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  East  stack,  space  was  gained  on 
the  fifth  floor  to  bring  all  the  German  History  together.     In  other 
woixis,  to  find  room  for  an  addition  of  3,700  volumes,  about  28,500 
volumes  had  to  be  moved.     Besides  the  members  of  our  regular 
staff  engaged  in  the  work,  the  services  of  four  laborers  were  required 
for  nine  days  and  those  of  a  wagon  with  driver  for  three  and  a  half 
days.     The  result  of  the  moving  is  most  satisfactory,  and  we  were 
able  to  place  the  books  at  the  service  of  scholars  who  came  to  use 
them  last  summer  far  more  efficiently  than  if  they  had  been  scattered. 
The  result  of  moving  out  the  10,600  old  volumes  is  instructive. 
We  selected  for  the  transfer  the  group  of  books  which  we  thought 
least  likely  to  be  in  active  demand,  and  from  these  we  picked  out,  to 
be  retained  here,  individual  volumes  and  sets  which  previous  expe- 
rience showed  might  be  wanted.    Those  sent  away  surely  constituted 
a  group  of  books  as  nearly  ^^dead"  as  any  group  of  the  same  size 
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that  could  have  been  selected.  Yet  we  find  that  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  alone,  we  have  had  to  send  over  to  Robinson 
Ball  71  times  to  meet  the  more  pressing  demands  of  readers.  In 
the  previous  twelve  months,  our  messenger  had  made  91  trips  to 
Robinson  Hall  (in  place  of  35  the  year  before)  and  82  trips  to 
Perkins  Hall,  where  a  large  part  of  our  newspaper  collection  is 
deposited.  25,000  volumes  are  now  stored  outside  the  Library 
building,  and  are  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  the  reader  in  Gore 
Hall.  Yet  this  number  is  bound  to  increase  from  year  to  year  until 
additional  shelf-room  is  provided.  But  the  inconvenience  of  not 
having  our  books  at  hand  is  not  the  only  evil  result  of  lack  of  space. 
The  books  in  Gore  Hall  itself  become  each  year  less  easily  accessible. 
A  year  ago  185  shelves  carried  double  rows  of  books ;  this  year  the 
number  has  increased  to  450.  Last  year  we  had  been  obliged  to 
shift  the  books  on  3,800  shelves,  in  order  to  make  room  for  acces- 
sions in  their  proper  places ;  this  year  6,500  shelves  have  had  to  be 
moved  (not  including  the  changes  incident  to  moving  the  Hohenzol- 
lem  books).  This  shifting  is  itself  a  serious  burden  on  the  shelf 
department,  and  being  frequently  delayed  by  press  of  other  work, 
makes  more  difficult  in  the  meantime  the  finding  of  books  asked  for. 
Overcrowding  the  shelves  also  frequently  causes  injury  to  the  books 
on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  shelving  which  was  installed 
in  the  West  stack  in  1894.  In  many  unoccupied  corners  and  even 
in  passageways,  temporary  shelving  put  together  in  the  Library  has 
been  set  up  to  hold  the  overflow  from  adjacent  parts  of  the  stack. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  completion  of  an  Index-Guide  to  the 
Shelves,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue 
published  several  years  ago.  The  incompleteness  of  our  classifica- 
tion has  left  us  with  four  different  systems  of  shelf-marks  still  in 
use,  —  the  old  alcove  numbers  characteristic  of  the  Library  before 
1877 ;  the  temporary  numbers  (Roman  numerals)  used  since  1878 
for  books  not  yet  permanently  classified ;  the  fixed  location  marks 
(of  the  general  form  12276.8)  used  from  1878  to  1882  and  con- 
tinued since  that  time  in  the  classes  then  arranged ;  and  the  modem 
mari»  (of  the  general  form  Arc  342.10)  which  will  gradually  dis- 
place all  the  others.  This  is  of  itself  confusing,  but  our  condition 
is  made  woi'se  by  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  the  third  kind  have  lost 
some  of  their  original  simplicity  with  the  spreading  out  of  these 
classes  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  them,  as  explained  in 
my  last  report.  The  Index-Guide,  for  which  Mr.  Carney  has  long 
been  collecting  the  material,  but  which  was  put  together  and  printed 
very  rapidly  in  the  autumn,  gives,  first,  plans  of  each  fioor  of  the 
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two  stacks,  showing  at  a  glance  what  subjects  each  floor  contains ; 
second,  a  list  of  all  the  shelf-marks  in  ose,  with  the  subject  which 
each  one  covers  and  the  precise  row  in  the  book-stack  where  books 
so  marked  will  be  found ;  and  third,  an  index  of  subjects,  giving 
the  corresponding  shelf -marks  under  which  books  on  those  subjects 
are  to  be  sought.  This  Guide  will,  I  am  confident,  be  found  of 
very  practical  use  by  all  who  have  access  to  the  stack,  and  will  aLso 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  training  our  own  runners  and 
assistants. 

CATALOGUE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


CATiXOOUB  WOBK. 


Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Congress 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .    .   . 


Total.   . 
Written  cards 


Total 


1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1903-03. 

1908-04. 

6,727 

5,958 

11,484 

• 

9,226 
4,263 
2,936 

8,517 
4,450 
3,373 

8,842 
5,573 
6,301 

24,169 
3,361 

16,425 
6,694 

16,340 
3,846 

20,716 
4,121 

27,630 

23,019 

20,186 

24,837 

16,867 

•   •   • 

6,849 

16,555 
2,700 
3,709 

18,135 
5,440 
4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
6,916 

28,706 
6,597 

22,964 
8,455 

27,651 
6,728 

24,754 
15,570 

30,303 

31,419 

34,379 

40,324 

1904-06. 


7,401 

6,319 

10,442 

24,162 

3,562 

27,724 


6,026 
7,981 
3,460 

17,467 
23,211 

40,678 


Economies  in  administration  fall  heaviest  on  the  catalogue  depart- 
ment, and  an  examination  of  these  figures  shows  what  has  been  the 
inevitable  but  unfortunate  result  of  attempting  to  handle  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  books  without  any  increase  in  staflf,  namely, 
that  a  smaller  proportion  than  ever  before  of  the  titles  recorded 
have  been  catalogued  thoroughly  and  permanently,  and  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  have  been  done  in  a  temporary  and  imperfect 
manner.     As  a  settled  policy,  this  is  poor  economy,  but  we  have 
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been  driven  to  it  simply  by  lack  of  means  and  lack  of  room.  A 
description  of  the  methods  adopted  was  given  in  some  detail  in  my 
last  report  and  need  not  be  repeated.  We  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  desirability  of  making  some  kind  of  author  record  on  the 
public  card  catalogue  for  as  large  a  number  of  titles  as  possible, 
and  in  this  respect  have  modified  our  policy  of  a  few  years  back, 
when  we  confined  our  incomplete  work  to  an  entry  on  the  official 
catalogue  alone.  In  our  present  position  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  two  catalogues,  a  so-called  official  catalogue  and  a  public  cata- 
logue, is  felt  as  a  distinct  burden,  yet  the  existence  of  the  two 
catalogues  is  so  bound  up  with  the  whole  system  of  the  Library,  that 
any  change  of  practice  in  this  respect  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  out,  and  in  some  respects  disastrous.  Most  great  libraries 
find  it  expedient  to  maintain  two  catalogues,  one  for  staff  use  and 
one  for  public  use,  and  if  in  future  the  workrooms  of  the  staff  should 
be  further  removed  from  the  public  catalogue  room,  a  duplicate  cata- 
logue would  be  almost  a  necessity.  Of  the  general  situation,  Mr. 
Currier  says :  — 

**The  total  number  of  titles  handled  (27,724)  is  the  largest  on 
record,  the  nearest  previous  total  being  that  for  1900-01  (27,530), 
when  the  Riant  books  were  recorded.  Ten  years  ago  the  total  was 
10,358,  the  staff  being  slightly  smaller.  In  analyzing  these  figures, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  energies  of  the  catalogue  department 
are  being  devoted  more  and  more  to  recording  in  the  briefest  fashion 
the  influx  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  aim  in  view  being  to  avoid 
the  acquisition  of  duplicates  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  library 
officials,  at  least,  to  find  a  given  book  of  which  the  author  and  title 
are  known.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  an  accurate,  scholarly 
and  complete  catalogue  is  rapidly  falling  into  the  background.  The 
subject  catalogue  especially  is  suffering  from  long  continued  neglect, 
BO  much  so  that  it  is  already  in  bad  repute  with  many  users  of  the 
library.  In  spite  of  the  relief  afforded  by  using  catalogue  cards 
printed  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  by  introducing  the  temporary 
method  of  cataloguing  described  in  last  year's  report,  the  statistics 
show  that  of  the  24,198*  new  titles  catalogued,  only  11,871,  or 
49  per  cent.,  were  permanently  disposed  of.  In  addition  to  these, 
3,360  titles  were  inserted  in  the  public  author  and  subject  cata- 
logues by  temporary  methods,  making  15,231  titles,  or  63  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  made  available  for  public  consultation. t  Deducting 
from  the  11,871  titles  permanently  catalogued,  2,650  titles  cata- 

*  Deducting  3,526  continuation  entries  from  the  total  of  27,724  reported  above. 

t  7,082  titles  (including  2,187  titles  of  Von  Maurer  books  and  many  titles  of 
Qerman  dissertations  and  other  pamphlets)  and  1,885  titles  of  books  in  depart- 
ment libraries,  making  up  the  other  37  per  cent.,  are  entered  on  the  official 
cstelogoe  oolj. 
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logued  with  Library  of  Congress  cards,  1,699  catalogued  wit 
A.  L.  A.  cards,  and  519  obituary  cards,  there  remain  only  7,00 
titles  (29  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  permanently  catalogued  by  oi 
own  staff.  If  this  figure  continues  to  diminish,  cataloguing  wi 
become  a  lost  art  with  us.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  th 
figure  represents,  as  a  rule,  the  simpler  books,  for  the  more  difficu 
ones  are  weeded  out  for  "temporary"  methods.  It  is  hardly  nece 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  time  spent  on  abbreviated  and  temporal 
methods  is  largely  time  wasted,  and  much  of  the  work  put  into  thee 
books  will  have  to  be  overhauled  at  some  future  day." 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  printed  cards  inserted  in  tl 
catalogue,  17,467  out  of  40,678,  or  48  per  cent.,  instead  of  27,65 
out  of  34,379,  or  80  per  cent.,  two  years  ago,  also  indicates 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  catalogue  and  a  less  perfe< 
system  of  duplication  and  cooperation  with  other  departments.  Tt 
charge  for  printed  cards  from  the  College  printer  has  dropped  f roi 
$1,870.49,  two  years  ago,  to  $890.21  in  1904-05.  This  considerab 
saving  is  in  part  due  to  the  use  of  a  larger  niunber  of  Library  ( 
Congress  cards,  but  is  mainly  the  result  of  substituting  writte 
cards  for  printed  in  connection  with  the  shorter  methods  of  woi 
employed. 

The  use  of  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  continues  to  gii 
satisfaction.  Of  the  books  catalogued  in  full  and  permanently  f< 
the  College  Library,  28.9  per  cent,  were  catalogued  by  using  thee 
cards,  against  23.5  percent,  last  year  and  17.1  percent,  the  yei 
before.  The  cost  of  these  cards  comes  to  about  3.3  cents  per  tiUi 
or  .9  of  a  cent  a  card.  The  saving  in  expense  over  cards  printe 
by  our  own  printer  is  very  considerable,  but  it  is  a  saving  whic 
cannot  be  stated  in  precise  terms,  because  the  processes  involved  i 
the  two  methods  differ. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  we  prepared  for  th 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  in  Oregon  a  sample  catalogue  of  aboi 
seventy  of  their  cards  to  show  our  method  of  treating  them. 

We  continue  to  cooperate  with  four  other  libraries  in  cataloguin 
the  articles  in  about  250  current  periodicals,  cards  for  which  ai 
printed  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  but  many  of  the  title 
received  we  have  been  unable  to  incorporate  in  our  catalogue  owin 
to  pressure  of  other  work. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection,  made  at  the  ex{>ense  c 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  donor  of  Professor  Bdcher's  Moli^re  library,  wa 
practically  complete  early  in  the  year,  but  waited  until  the  last  o 
June  for  the  printer.  It  is  now  passing  through  the  press  and  wii 
appear  in  print  in  the  course  of  the  winter.    The  Von  Maurer  libraiy 
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received  in  the  summer  of  1904,  numbering  4,534  volumes,*  with 
additions  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  Hohenzollem 
Collection,  amounting  to  over  1,200  volumes,  and  the  600  volumes 
from  Professor  Norton's  library,  have  required  attention  this  year  in 
addition  to  the  usual  current  accessions.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  books  has  been  fully  catalogued  (with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Christian  Larsen,  of  the  Graduate  School)  ;  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Von  Maurer  library  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  with  a 
record  on  the  official  catalc^e  alone.  For  the  Norton  books  received 
at  the  Library  we  have  at  present  only  a  rough  preliminary  record, 
bat  we  have  had  cards  made  for  all  books  remaining  at  Professor 
Norton's  house  which  are  not  duplicated  in  Gore  Hall. 

By  means  of  extra  assistants  temporarily  employed  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  much  of  the  changing  of  shelf-marks  which  had 
been  necessarily  postponed  was  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  cards 
for  the  medical  books  sent  two  years  ago  to  the  Boston  Medical 
Library  were  removed  from  the  public  catalogue  and  cancelled. 
We  had  supposed  that  these  cards  could  be  suffered  to  remain  as  a 
matter  of  record,  without  causing  us  annoyance.  But  their  presence 
in  the  catalogue  led  to  such  frequent  requests  for  the  books  as  to  be 
really  troublesome,  and  we  were  compelled  to  remove  them. 

Our  record  of  ''continuations"  received  by  gift,  such  as  annual 
reports  of  institutions,  societies,  and  government  departments,  and 
other  similar  publications,  has  long  been  unsatisfactory  and  incom- 
plete. Many  of  them  have  been  sent  directly  to  the  shelf  or  to  the 
pamphlet  files  without  any  record  being  made  in  the  catalogue  or 
elsewhere,  and  we  have  often  been  at  a  loss  to  say  just  what  we  had 
or  to  find  what  we  knew  had  been  received.  The  whole  system  has 
been  lately  overhauled  and  put  under  definite  rules  which  will  insure 
an  immediate  and  simple  record  of  everything  received  at  a  minimum 
of  labor.  To  enter  each  successive  number  on  the  public  catnlogue 
as  received  is  unnecessarily  burdensome,  but  to  let  such  publications 
accumulate  without  any  record  on  the  catalogue  is  unbusinesslike. 
In  future,  the  fact  that  we  have  reports  of  a  certain  institution  will 
be  recorded  in  the  catalogue  by  cards  in  this  form  :  — 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  social  union. 
Annual  reports. 

Detailed  statoment  not  entered  on  these  canlB. 
(Recorded  on  Continuation  Cards.) 

*  The  Scandinavian  section  of  this  valuable  library,  containing  2,658  volumes 
•nd  2,911  pamphlets,  besides  maps  and  newspapers,  had  been  received  in  January, 
1904. 
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No  change  will  have  to  be  made  as  suocessive  numbers  come  in. 
The  record  once  made  in  this  simple  form  is  made  once  for  all.  The 
"  Continuation  Cards  "  refened  to  are  kept  on  file  at  Mr.  Gookin's 
desk,  where  all  books  and  pamphlets  coming  to  the  Library  by  gift 
are  first  received.  The  record  of  a  new  number  received  is  made 
immediately  on  the  appropriate  card,  successive  numbers  of  the 
same  report  being  entered  on  successive  lines  and  the  date  of  recep- 
tion is  noted.  If  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  set  and  an  earlier 
number  has  failed  to  reach  us,  the  fact  is  noticed  and  the  missing 
part  can  be  asked  for  when  that  just  received  is  acknowledged.  No 
further  catalogue  record  is  needed  and  the  volume  or  pamphlet  goes 
directly  to  its  place  on  the  shelves.  To  complete  the  record  on  these 
cards  of  what  may  have  gone  unrecorded  in  previous  years,  and  to 
insert  the  proper  entry  card  in  the  catalogue,  is  somewhat  trouble- 
some at  the  beginning,  but  much  time  will  be  saved  in  the  end,  and 
the  system,  once  fairly  started,  is  entirely  simple  and  satisfactory. 
These  Continuation  Cards  ah*eady  amount  to  about  3,500,  and  pre- 
serve the  record  of  that  number  of  publications  received  with  more 
or  less  regularity  by  gift  or,  in  a  few  cases,  by  purchase. 

Two  years  ago,  in  my  report,  I  quoted  Mr.  Currier's  estimate  that, 
''including  books  lately  received  and  now  in  process  of  cataloguing, 
books  received  in  recent  years  and  recorded  on  the  official  catalogue 
only,  certain  special  collections,  such  as  the  Riant  MSS.  and  the 
Judeo-German  and  Slovak  collections,  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets, 
and  some  sets  of  printed  cards  for  articles  in  long  series  (not  yet 
inserted  iu  the  catalogue),  we  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
about  33,870  titles  uncatalogued  or  incompletely  catalogued."  This 
number  Mr.  Currier  reports  has  now  been  diminished  by  5,578  titles 
in  the  ordinary  progress  of  our  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  inci-eased  by  the  following  items  :  books  catalogued  during  the 
last  two  years  on  the  official  catalogue  only  or  on  the  public  catalogue 
without  due  care,  16,743;  additional  printed  cards  for  analytical 
work,  from  the  A.  L.  A.,  935 ;  V^on  Maurer  and  Hohenzollem  titles 
entered  only  on  the  official  catalogue  or  on  the  public  catalogue 
without  due  care  and  completeness,  4,458 ;  Von  Maurer  volumes 
at  present  unrecorded,  450 ;  Von  Maurer  pamphlets  at  pi^esent 
unrecorded,  2,500 ;  total,  25,086,  making  a  net  addition  to  the 
number  reported  two  years  ago  of  about  19,500  titles.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  an  accumulation  of  about  53,000  titles  which  must 
sometime  be  reexamined  and  completed.  Nothing  could  more 
strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  at  least  a  moderate  enlargement  of  our 
building  and  our  staff. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


Jmcomm  ajkd  Expbcditdbb. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-08. 

1908-04. 

1904-06. 

From  book  f  ands,  — 

Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$5,023 
18,475 

$5,136 
19,306 

$4,534 
19,972 

$4,036 
19,446 

$3,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

23,498 
18,362 

24,442 
19,908 

24,506 
20,470 

23,482 
20,274 

23,200 
19,126 

23,634 
18,853 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  during  the  year  .    . 

5,136 

2,940 
5,137 

4,534 

936 
6,115 

4,036 

1,932 
3,411 

3,208 

2,276 
4,457 

4,074 

1,835 
4,406 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

8,077 
7,141 

936 

7,051 
5,119 

5,343 
3,067 

6,738 
4,898 

6,241 
4,534 

6,318 
3,504 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

1,932 

2,276 

1,835 

1,707 

2,814 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$25,503 
4,748 

$30,251 

$26,027 
4,484 

$23,537 
7,246 

$25,172 
7,389 

$23,660 
6,214 

$22,357 
5,623 

Total 

$29,511 

$30,782 

$32,561 

$29,874 

$27,980 

As  part  of  a  general  plan  of  retrenchment  in  admin  isti'ative 
expenses,  the  Corporation  made  a  new  apportionment  of  the  income 
of  the  Pierce,  Greenleaf,  Jarvis,  and  Treadwell  funds,  these  being 
the  only  Library  funds  which  may  be  used  either  for  buying  books 
or  for  administration.  The  total  income  of  these  four  funds  in 
1904-06  was  $22,293.24,  of  which,  under  the  new  rule,  $3,809.28 
fell  to  books,  and  $18,483.96  to  administration.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  $976  in  the  book  portion  from  the  previous  year,  but  only 
brought  $799  additional  to  administration,  owing  to  a  shrinkage  in 
the  income  of  the  Greenleaf  Fund.  The  general  rate  of  income, 
however,  increased,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  $976,  the 
general  income  for  books  was  diminished  by  only  $432.  In  expec- 
tation of  a  larger  decrease,  the  appropriation  of  the  income  among 
the  different  departments  of  study  was  made  in  the  autumn  on  a 
basis  of  one  thousand  dollars  less  than  in  the  year  before,  and  strict 
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instructions  were  given  not  to  allow  the  orders  to  oyerrun  the  buibb 
allotted.  The  total  estimates  for  the  year  (new  orders,  outstanding 
orders,  continued  works,  periodicals,  etc.)  amounted  to  $18,790, 
the  actual  purchases  (allowing  for  unpaid  bills  carried  over  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year)  to  $18,428,  while  the  income  of  the 
book  funds  amounted  to  $19,560.  We  therefore  begin  the  current 
year  with  a  larger  free  balance  than  before,  and  have  been  able  to 
submit  to  a  further  reduction  of  $500  in  om*  book  income  without 
diminishing  the  scale  of  our  appropriations.  It  should  be  stated 
that  this  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  income  available  for  books 
last  year  did  not  increase  the  sum  to  be  spent  on  the  administration 
of  the  Library,  but  simply  diminished  to  that  extent  the  balance  of 
expense  which  the  College  has  to  make  up  from  its  unrestricted 
income.  The  $500  withdrawn  this  year,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  increasing  by  the  same  amount  the  sum 
to  be  spent  in  the  Library  for  other  pui*poses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  reductions  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  for  the  diminution  in 
book-buying  power  is  felt  unfavorably  by  many  departments.  But 
until  some  substantial  increase  can  be  made  in  our  regular  income 
for  administration,  it  is  wise  to  curtail  to  a  moderate  degree  the 
purchase  of  books. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


WoBK  or  Ohdkbiko  Dkpabtmsnt. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
^Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1890-95. 
Average. 


5,182 
1,198 
3,800 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

28 

4,416 

10,050 


1895-1900. 
Average. 


7,327 
1,725 
5,036 

$10,145 

3,223 

13,368 

33 

5,736 

16,455 


1902-08. 


13,566 
4,921 

8,477 


igo&-04. 


17,897 

6,930 

11,041 


$14,982  $16,995 
4,621      3,512 
19,603    20,507 


76 

7,731 

20,799 


81 

7,870 

26,268 


1904-4)5. 


9,577 
3,428 
5,984 

$13,191 

2,954 

16,145 

61 

7,636 

20,982 


t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
I  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  214. 
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An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  during  the  year  1904-05 
there  was  a  welcome  falling  off  in  the  work  of  the  department  from 
the  exceptionally  heavy  figures  of  the  year  before.  Work  on  the 
Von  Maurer  library  enters  into  the  figures  under  **New  orders"  for 
1903-04.  These  were  increased  also  by  hundreds  of  other  orders 
for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection,  while  in  1904-05  this  work  dim- 
inished in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Llchtenstein's  projected  expedition 
to  Germany.  During  the  year  now  beginning,  in  which  Mr.  Potter, 
the  head  of  the  department,  is  away  on  leave,  I  hope  to  see  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  orders  passing  through  our  hands. 

STAFF. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  was  absent  on  leave  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
^ear  covered  by  this  report.  In  his  absence,  a  larger  responsibility 
fell  to  Mr.  Currier,  who  has  charge  of  the  catalogue  department. 
^ir.  Potter  has  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1905-06. 

I  cazmot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  staff  in  general,  all  the  members  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  difficulties  and  inconveniences  attending 
the  Library's  present  crowded  condition,  have  worked  with  an  un- 
complaining cheerfulness,  and  have  entered  heartily  into  the  methods 
by  which  we  have  attempted  to  handle  a  greatly  increased  amount 
of  work  with  no  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  workers. 
I  think  I  may  also  express,  on  their  behalf,  the  satisfaction  felt  in 
the  privilege  which  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  last  two  years  of  one 
free  half -day  a  week  during  the  six  summer  months.  This  has,  I 
am  sure,  contributed  to  the  general  good  health  of  the  staff,  and  to 
the  freshness  and  excellence  of  their  work. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  March  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Eieman  completed  fifty  years  of  continuous  service  in  the 
Library  —  a  service  marked  by  a  spirit  of  unvarying  helpfulness  and 
by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  which  has 
excited  the  adnuration  and  gratitude  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
including  hosts  of  professors  and  students  in  this  University  and  of 
scholars  who  have  come  here  from  a  distance. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Lxbrcirian, 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this  my  ninth  annual  report  on  the  Library, 
covering  the  year  1905-06. 

In  my  last  report  I  set  forth,  as  year  by  year  I  have  tried  to  do 
before,  the  larger  needs  of  the  Library  —  a  building  adequate  for  the 
storage  and  use  of  its  great  collections,  and  an  endowment  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  expert,  scholarly,  and  numerous  staff,  able  to  care 
properly  for  the  books,  and  to  help  students  in  the  use  of  them. 
But,  there  being  no  immediate  prospect  of  satisfying  these  larger 
needs,  I  turned  to  an  inquiry  how  the  most  pressing  demands  could 
be  best  met  for  the  next  few  years,  longer  continuance  under  present 
conditions  seeming  impossible.  The  most  economical  plan,  I  thought, 
^^  would  be  to  build  an  extension  of  the  present  East  stack  to  the 
eastward  for  say  fifty  feet  (the  present  stack  is  seventy  feet  long), 
with  the  addition  of  a  one-story  or  a  two-story  section  along  the 
whole  north  side  of  this  stack,  corresponding  to  the  section  on  the 
south  side  in  which  the  cataloguing  rooms  and  the  librarian's  office 
are  contained.  This  would  give  us  shelf-room  for  some  150,000 
more  volumes,  would  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  Delivery  Room, 
would  give  additional  space  for  the  staff,  and  some  quiet  study-rooms 
for  professors  and  advanced  students,  besides  a  small  reading-room 
in  which  rare  books  might  be  kept  and  used."  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  a  part  of  this  plan  is  to  be  immediately  realized.  For  this  the 
Library  is  indebted  to  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, the  members  of  which  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  devising 
means  of  relief,  and  have  testified  their  interest,  not  only  by  a  strong 
report  to  the  Overseers,  but  by  a  generous  contribution  toward  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  their  own  recommendations.  As  a  result  of 
the  Committee's  activity,  the  Coiporation  has  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  along  the  north  side  of  the  East  stack, 
containing  two  stories  and  a  basement  corresponding  to  the  section 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  wing,  which  contains  one  story  and 
basement.  The  advantages  we  gain  are  :  an  enlarged  delivery  room ; 
a  small  reference  and  reading  room  opening  from  it ;  three  rooms  for 
the  staff,  so  that  the  shelf  department  and  other  assistants  may  be 
withdrawn  from  their  present  quarters  in  the  stack ;  a  room  in  which 
all  our  rare  books  and  many  of  our  manuscripts  can  be  brought 
together  and  in  which  they  may  conveniently  be  used ;  a  map  room, 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  study-room  ;  a  class-room,  in  which  small 
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classes  may  meet ;  store-rooms  in  the  basement ;  a  lunch  room  for 
ladies  of  the  staff ;  and  an  hydraalic  lift.  All  these  improvements 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Library,  and  in  several  ways  add 
to  the  convenient  accommodation  of  readers.  The  improvements  are 
most  welcome,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  no  substantial  addition 
to  our  shelf -room  is  made  by  them.  A  little  additional  shelving  in 
the  basement  will  be  practicable,  and  probably  the  sections  at  the 
end  of  alternate  rows  in  the  present  stack,  now  occupied  by  tables, 
may  be  filled  up,  thus  giving  room  for  a  few  thousand  volumes.  But 
until  some  real  addition  is  made  to  the  stack  itself,  we  must  see  one 
group  after  another  of  our  books  transferred  to  the  basement  of  other 
buildings,  where  access  to  them  becomes  more  and  more  diflScult. 

Our  other  great  need — more  income  for  administration  —  must 
also  be  remembered,  and  must  be  supplied  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  A  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars,  procured  through  a  member 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  from  a  lady  in  Boston,  permitted  addi- 
tional work  to  be  undertaken  and  better  care  to  be  given  to  the 
shelves  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
but  every  year  we  are  confronted  by  the  same  difficulty,  —  on  the 
one  hand,  an  increasing  amount  of  work  to  be  done ;  on  the  other, 
the  inability  of  the  College  to  increase  its  expenditure  on  the  Library. 
In  a  special  report  made  to  the  Visiting  Committee  last  January,  I 
presented  tables  comparing  the  average  of  the  two  years  1896-97, 
1897-98  with  the  average  of  the  two  years  1903-04,  1904-05. 
These  tables  showed  that  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years  the  number 
of  volumes  annually  received  had  increased  80  per  cent,  (from  10,810 
to  19,465)  ;  the  income  available  from  funds  and  gifts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  74  per  cent,  (from  $13,968  to  $24,285)  ;  the  cards 
added  annually  to  the  public  card  catalogue,  74  per  cent,  (from 
23,187  to  40,501)  ;  while  the  salary  and  wages  roll  of  the  Library 
has  only  grown  from  $30,696  to  $34,059,  or  less  than  11  per  cent., 
and  the  total  cost  of  administration  from  $40,663  to  $44,624,  an 
increase  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  bad  showing.  A  mod- 
erate difference  between  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done 
and  in  the  expense  of  doing  it  implies  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment; a  large  difference  argues  enforced  neglect.  It  is  a  fair 
inference,  from  these  figures,  either  that  the  work  of  the  Library 
was  conducted  in  an  extravagant  and  unreasonably  elaborate  manner 
seven  years  ago,  or  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  been  cut  down 
by  a  too  stringent  economy  to  a  point  where  some  considerable 
portion  of  it  does  not  get  done  at  all.  That  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  inference  is  the  true  one  is  evident  to  all  who  know  the 
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Library.  On  the  completion  next  year  of  the  addition  to  the  Library, 
with  its  new  working-rooms,  an  increase  in  the  8ta£f  will  be  more 
than  ever  demanded,  and  additional  income  of  from  two  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  should  be  provided  from  some  source. 

The  Catalogue  of  £nglish  and  American  Chap-books  and  Broadside 
Ballads  described  in  my  last  report  was  distributed  in  December, 
1905.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Molidre  Collection  was  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  and  was  distributed  in  June,  1906.  The  preliminary 
work  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection  was  done  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Lewis  Gay,  but  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  and  the  proof, 
as  well  as  the  books  themselves,  also  passed  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  and  revision  of  Mr.  Currier.  Over  1,300  of  the  1,793 
volumes  comprised  in  the  Moli^re  collection  came  to  us  from  the 
private  library  of  Professor  Ferdinand  B6cher.  It  was  Professor 
B^her's  earnest  wish,  often  expressed  during  his  later  years,  that  his 
library,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  related  to  his  favorite  studies,  should 
finally  come  into  the  possession  of  this  Library.  Through  Mr.  James 
Hazen  Hyde,  of  the  Class  of  1898,  this  desire  was  fulfilled.  On 
Professor  B6cher's  death  Mr.  Hyde  bought  the  library  as  a  whole, 
and  presented  to  the  College  Library  the  editions  of  Molidre's  works 
and  everythiug  that  related  in  any  way  to  the  study  of  Moli^re, 
including  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Moli5re*s  contemporaries 
(about  330  volumes) .  To  this  he  added  Professor  B6cher's  collection 
of  Montaigne  literature  (246  volumes  and  92  pamphlets),  which 
includes  most  of  the  early  and  rarer  editions  of  the  Essays. 

The  collections  thus  permanently  preserved  in  the  College  Libraiy 
form  interesting  and  appropriate  memorials  of  their  former  owner, 
and  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  French  literature  in 
Harvard  Univei-sity.  As  Instructor  in  French  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  as  Pi-ofessor  of  Modem  Languages  from  1870  to  1902,  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  building  up  of  a  vigorous  French  Depart- 
ment in  the  College.  The  excellence  of  the  collection  of  French 
literature  in  the  College  Library  is  also  largely  due  to  the  constant 
care  and  discrimination  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  The  Library  is 
under  obligation  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  contributing  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  Catalogue,  and  for  permitting  us  to  bind,  at 
his  expense,  several  hundred  of  the  books  given  by  him. 

Both  the  Chap-book  and  the  Molidre  Catalogues,  one  of  182  pages, 
the  other  of  148  pages,  are  larger  than  our  Bibliographical  Contribu- 
tions have  ordinarily  been,  and  they  have  exhausted  the  income  of 
the  portion  of  the  Richard  Manning  Hodges  Fund  assigned  to  this 
use,  so  that  we  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  issue  another  Contribu- 
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lion  for  some  time.  Dr.  Farlow's  Bibliography  of  American  Fungi, 
now  in  process  of  printing,  will  be  paid  for  from  another  source. 
An  account  of  the  Ottoman  Collection  is  partly  ready  for  the  printer, 
and  will,  I  hope,  when  properly  revised  and  completed,  be  printed. 
I  had  expected,  before  this,  to  begin  the  issue  of  an  annual  list  of 
the  more  important  accessions  to  the  Library,  omitting  most  of  the 
current  books  which  any  large  library  might  be  expected  to  buy,  and 
confining  the  list  to  the  rare,  curious,  out  of  the  way,  or  extensive 
works  which  the  Library  now  has  the  means  to  acquire  as  never 
before.  But  the  expense  involved  —  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
editorial  work,  even  more  than  the  cost  of  printing  —  has  made  such 
a  publication  for  the  present  impracticable. 

The  custom  of  lending  to  other  libraries  and  of  borrowing  from 
them  in  return  increases  from  year  to  year.  Statistics  in  regard  to 
loans  made  by  the  Library  are  given  on  another  page.  The  number 
of  books  borrowed  is  naturally  much  less,  not  because  of  unwilling- 
ness to  lend  on  the  part  of  other  libraries,  but  because  our  own 
collection  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  and  the  most  comprehensive 
library  for  a  scholar's  use  in  this  country.  Over  fifteen  hundred 
volumes  were  sent  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  to  other  libraries 
for  the  use  of  resident  scholars,  or  in  some  cases  to  individuals 
directly.  The  labor  of  attending  to  almost  daily  applications  for 
loans,  of  getting  the  books  together,  of  dispatching  them  to  their 
several  destinations,  and  of  looking  after  them  again  when  they  are 
returned,  is  now  considerable,  yet  this  is  evidently  one  of  the  largest 
services  which  the  Library  renders  to  scholarship,  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized.  I  wish  that  the  Library  might  be  better  equipped 
to  perform  it.  With  a  suitable  endowment  for  this  service,  a  small 
special  stalBF  devoted  to  it,  additional  purchases  directed  to  facilitate 
it,  so  that,  with  its  growth,  the  rights  of  students  in  Cambridge  might 
not  suffer,  this  Library  might  usefully  conduct  a  central  lending 
library  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  colleges  in  America.  Such  a 
plan  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  all  the  smaller 
colleges,  and  could,  I  believe,  be  inaugurated  here  more  economically 
and  with  larger  results  than  anywhere  else. 

To  call  the  attention  of  our  own  readers  to  the  fact  that  books  in 
many  other  libraries  are  accessible  to  students  here,  we  have  brought 
together  in  the  Delivery  Room,  and  have  placed  on  the  caixi  cata- 
logue case,  some  seventy- five  special  catalogues  issued  by  a  few  of 
the  larger  libraries  —  libraries  with  which  we  are  in  constant  com- 
munication. These  catalogues  make  no  claim  to  being  bibliographies 
or  even  reference  lists,  and  the  collection  has  not  been  arranged  with 
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the  thought  of  providing  such  bibliographies.  They  are  merely  lists 
issued  for  the  purpose  (1)  of  exhibiting  the  resources  of  an  individual 
library  on  some  subject  of  historical  importance  or  current  interest 
(e.  g.  the  list  of  works  on  Africa  in  the  Boston  Public  Libraiy,  and 
the  list  of  works  relating  to  government  control  of  railroads,  rates 
regulation,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library),  or  (2)  of  provid- 
ing a  catalogue  of  a  notable  collection  which  the  library  possesses 
(e.g.  the  catalogue  of  the  Barton  Shakespeare  Collection  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  catalogue  of  Russian  works  and 
works  on  Slavic  history  and  literature  in  the  Yale  University  Libraiy) . 
With  patience,  the  collection  can  be  still  further  increased,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  much  of  the  material  in  other  libraries  has 
already  been  recorded  in  print,  and  is  therefore  ready  to  the  hand  of 
searchers  elsewhere,  if  only  it  is  brought  to  their  attention.  Our  own 
Ubrary  has  perhaps  done  less  than  its  share  in  distributing  among 
other  libraries  detailed  information  in  regard  to  its  own  treasures. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  —  * 


ACOBBUONS. 


Gore  HaU  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Boiaey  Institution 

Moteum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Obsenratory 

Qray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .    .    . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


Present  4 

Volames 
added. 

Volumes. 

18,072 

465,500 

9,189 

96,545 

1,137 

35,958 

•    • 

12,000 

22 

983 

102 

4,600 

1,264 

42,421 

151 

3,422 

458 

11,850 

631 

9,816 

2,545 

14,485 

8,764 

44,630 

37,336 

360 

36,975 

742,210 

Pamphlets. 

316,700 

10,608 

9,681 

24,000 

9,000 

•       • 

36,822 
3,070 

23,231 
7,900 


440,512 


*  The  figures  given  for  all  statistics  in  the  present  report  are  for  the  year 
ending  July  81.  In  previous  reports,  statistics  relating  to  the  income  and 
expenditure  have  been  for  this  year,  which  is  the  financial  year  of  the  College, 
but  other  statistics  have  been  for  the  year  ending  September  30th.  In  future,  all 
itatistics  will  relate  to  the  same  year,  August  1  to  July  31. 
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The  acceBsions  to  the  Law  School  and  to  the  Arboretum,  and  the 
total  number  of  volumes  added  to  all  the  libraries  of  the  University 
exceed  the  records  of  all  previous  years.  The  number  of  volumes 
added  to  the  College  Library  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  before. 

The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library,  contains  24,723  sheets 
not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows :  — 


Additiohs  to  Collbos  Lsmrlbt. 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   .   . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  Tolnmes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (toIs.  and  pams.)   .   .   . 


1901-02. 

1902-08. 

1906-04. 

1904-06. 

7,400 

7,731 

7,870 

7,746 

1,359 

1,152 

1,312 

1,760 

610 

786 

1,104 

1,098 

4,648 

7,358 

12,009 

6,081 

14,017 

16,977 

22,295 

16,685 

524 

1,064 

354 

2,001 

1,449 

1,950 

1,217 

1,193 

16,230 

13,441 

14,259 

14,951 

21,914 

20,799 

26,268 

20,982 

1906-09. 


11,012 

1,767 

948 

4,850 

18,072 

1,112 

2,829 
14,404 

18,754 


The  average  of  the  annual  accessions  of  the  last  four  years  has 
been  18,495  volumes,  or  18  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  four  years  (15,677),  and  69  per  cent,  larger  than  the  four 
years  before  that  (10,950).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of 
volumes  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange  largely  exceeds  last  year's 
record,  but  that  the  number  of  volumes  received  by  gift  is  far  less 
than  last  year.  This  changed  relation,  however,  hardly  corresponds 
with  the  actual  fact,  since,  in  the  previous  two  years,  the  books 
received  from  Professor  Coolidge  for  the  Hobenzollcm  Collection, 
having  been  paid  for  directly  by  him,  have  been  counted  as  gifts, 
whereas,  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  these  gifts,  having 
been  paid  for  through  the  Library,  figure  as  volumes  bought.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  volumes  bought  with  gifts  of  money  paid 
over  to  the  Library.  They  are  essentially  gifts,  but  they  have  to  be 
recorded  as  volumes  bought,  not  given,  because  paid  for  through  the 
College  treasury.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that,  not  only  these  volumes, 
but  all  books  acquired  by  the  Library  are  gifts,  since  all  the  funds 
from  the  income  of  which  they  are  bought  were  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  first  place.  Ordinarily  none  of  the  free  income  of  the 
College  is  used  to  buy  books  for  the  College  Library. 
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Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  Cnrator  of  Coins,  reports  that  the  additions 
to  the  collection  under  his  charge  during  the  past  year  have  been 
chiefly  medals,  some  being  of  great  artistic  beaaty.  Among  these  is 
the  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  engraved 
daring  his  lectureship  in  France ;  the  gold  medal  given  to  Profes- 
sor Johp  K.  Paine  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Wagner  monument  in 
Berlin;  Professor  Paine's  copy  of  the  medal  presented  to  artists 
ccmtributing  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis ;  and 
medals  commemorating  the  bi-centennial  of  the  ChAteau  de  Ramezay, 
ibe  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  America, 
and  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Codman  has  given  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  medal  of  her 
great-grandfather,  Benjamin  Pickman,  of  the  Class  of  1784,  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Society. 

No  single  great  gift  of  books,  like  the  Norton  library,  received  in 
1904-05,  or  the  Von  Maurer  library,  received  in  1903-04,  can  be 
recorded  for  the  past  year,  but  the  number  of  gifts  received,  from 
individuals,  from  societies,  and  from  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, has  probably  been  as  large  as  ever.  From  the  Austrian 
Grovemment,  through  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  American  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  have  come  169  volumes  of  the  records  and  documents  of 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath  from  1873  to  date.  From  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  from  many  of  the  German  provincial  governments 
—  namely,  from  Brandenburg,  Hannover,  Hessen-Nassau,  Pomera- 
nia,  Posen,  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Saxony,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Silesia,  and  Westphalia  —  we  have  continued  to  receive  their  current 
legislative  documents,  making  a  collection  of  material  of  this  natui*e 
of  unusual  completeness. 

From  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  War,  through  the  kindness  of 
Baron  Kikkawa,  we  received  838  sheets  of  maps  published  by  the 
General  Staff.  The  National  Library  of  Chili  has  sent  23  volumes 
of  Chilian  publications.  The  Geographical  and  Statistical  Institute 
of  Spain  and  the  Commission  on  the  Geological  Map  of  Spain, 
through  the  kindness  of  Senor  Azpiazu,  have  completed  our  sets  of 
their  publications  and  maps. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  has  continued  to  collect  for  us 
volumes  and  pamphlets  on  the  Italian  Risorgimento,  as  well  as  to 
spend  for  us,  to  excellent  advantage,  the  modest  appropriation  made 
by  the  Library  Council  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  F.  £.  Chase,  of  Boston,  has  continued  to  send  us  from  time 
to  time  dramatic  works,  and  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  of  Cambridge, 
volumes  of  American  poetry.     Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Miss  Henrietta 
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Gardiner,  and  the  family  of  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot  have  also 
sent  us  large  numbers  of  books  and  pamphlets.  The  Cercle  Fran- 
9ais  presented  to  the  Moli^re  Collection  a  manuscript  score  of 
LuUy's  music  to  Moli^re's  '*L' Amour  M6decin."  Dr.  Almon  D. 
Hodges,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1889,  of  Roxbury,  through  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Fish,  of  Boston,  gave  to  the  Library  a  number  of  scientific 
works,  which  proved  useful  in  the  Engineering  library,  in  the  library 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  in  the  Geological  Collection  of  the 
Museum. 

From  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker  was  received  a  notable 
collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  other  great 
canals,  a  collection  made  by  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  the  Class 
of  1892.  For  the  present,  the  collection  is  placed,  as  a  whole,  in 
the  Engineering  library. 

The  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  been  more 
numerous  than  ever  before.  Messrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  Ellis 
L.  Dresel,  '87,  James  Loeb,  '88,  and  William  Phillips,  '93,  have 
continued  their  annual  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  China,  the 
German  Drama,  Labor  periodicals,  and  London ;  and  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Mullins,  '93,  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Nickerson,  of  Brookline,  their 
annual  gifts  for  books  on  Folk-lore. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge's  gifts  have  amounted  to  $6,338.88,  of 
which  $4,646.19  was  for  books,  the  balance,  $1,692.69,  covering  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein's  expedition  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane,  of  Boston,  gave  $1,250  for  books  on 
Scottish  History  and  Literature,  by  which  our  collections  in  that 
department  have  been  very  notably  increased. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  through  Professor  A.'  C.  Coolidge, 
was  received  $1,000  to  be  spent  on  Dutch  History,  the  books  to  be 
known  as  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection.  An  intimation  of 
further  gifts  from  the  same  donor,  for  the  same  purpose,  has  been 
received. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $1,025  were  received  from  Messrs.  Francis  B. 
Appleton,  '75,  Francis  S.  Blake,  '93,  Ernest  B.  Dane,  '92,  and 
Edgar  H.  Wells,  '97,  for  early  editions  of  English  authors. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $225,  from  Messrs.  I.  Tucker  Burr,  '79, 
George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  '04,  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  '79,  John  E. 
Thayer,  '85,  and  Charles  G.  Washburn,  '80,  have  been  spent  for 
early  works  on  Economics. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  who  still  retains  the  title  of  Curator  of  South 
American  History  and  Literature,  added  to  his  former  gifts  $25  to 
be  spent  for  books  on  South  America. 
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Mr.  Blair  Fairchild,  '99,  has  given  $25  to  be  spent  for  books  on 
Paris. 

Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '90,  formerly  Minister  to  Korea,  and  now 
American  Minister  to  Cuba,  authorized  the  Library  to  buy  books  on 
Korea  at  his  expense. 

The  Dante  Society  has  added  another  $150  to  its  former  gifts  to 
be  spent  on  the  Dante  Collection. 

The  total  amount  received  in  this  way  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  specific  subjects  was  $8,937.38. 


SPECIAL   REFERENCE   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


StBOIAL  BMWMBMKaB  LiBBABIU. 


1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
18. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
81. 


88. 

84. 
85. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


Chemical  Lab.    BayUton  HcUl 

Physical  Lab.     JeJfer§on  Phy§,  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     Uninenity  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do.  

BOneralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

ClaMica.     ffarvard  HaU  3 

History.     Ha/rvard  Hall  R,  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R,  R,    .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Ethics.     Emer»on  Hail 

Child  Memorial  (English) .     Warren  House    ,   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  ... 

German.  Do,  ,   ,    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.    SenUtie  Museum 

Bfathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Roieh  Lahoraiory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  HaU 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  Hail. 

Education.    Lawrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House  .   .    .    .    . 

The  Study.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Service  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Perma- 
nent. 


900 

58 

589 

124 

540 

343 

278 

4,007 

3,147 

899 

1,854 

1,810 

4,550 

1,528 

1,298 

2,573 

942 

1,494 

596 

47 

6,622 

455 

2,570 
5,643 

956 

1,075 

95 

59 

93 


On 
Deposit. 


44,680 


1,044 
869 
124 

•  . 
281 
226 
.  • 
148 
114 
8 

21 
6 

90 


29 

•       • 

80 

21 

525 


43 


13 


TotaU. 


8,098 


1,944 

422 

713 

124 

771 

569 

278 

4,155 

8,261 

907 

1,375 

1,816 

4,640 

1,529 

1,293 

2,573 

971 

1,494 

676 

68 

7,147 

455 

2,613 
5,643 

956 

1,088 

95 

59 

93 


47,728 
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The  total  number  of  volumes  added  to  these  special  libraries  in 
the  course  of  the  year  has  been  3,764,  the  largest  additions  being  in 
Classics,  140 ;  History,  221 ;  Social  Ethics,  about  650 ;  Philosophy, 
1,863;  Education,  253. 

On  the  completion  of  Emerson  Hall,  the  libraries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics  were 
transferred  to  this  building,  the  one  from  Dane  Hall,  the  other  from 
Harvard  Hall. 

In  order  that  the  library  of  Philosophy  might  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  become  worthy  of  the  new  building  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Reginald  C.  Robbins,  '92,  of  Boston,  gave  $4,000.  The  Bobbins 
Library  of  Philosophy  covers  the  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
logic,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  collec- 
tion on  psychology,  belonging  to  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  is 
shelved  in  the  same  room.  Mr.  Robbins's  gift  has  been  devoted, 
st  his  request,  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  field  in  which  the  collec- 
tion was  deficient  or  entirely  wanting.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand,  '79, 
has  been  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  the  library.  Professor 
Boyce  has  presented  to  the  Robbins  Library  his  remarkable  Schelling 
collection  of  151  books  and  pamphlets,  including  first  editions  of 
most  of  the  philosopher's  writings  and  many  volumes  of  contemporary 
criticism. 

The  library  of  Social  Ethics  has  also  grown  rapidly,  being  gener- 
ously supported  by  special  funds  belongiug  to  the  Department. 
Under  the  care  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Rogers  it  has  been  very  carefully 
reclassified  on  a  system  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department,  and  one  which  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  illus- 
trations, charts,  etc.,  of  the  Department's  museum.  Mr.  Heald,  of 
the  Shelf  Department  in  the  College  Library,  had  charge  of  the 
classification  and  installation  of  the  Philosophical  library,  and 
assisted  Dr.  Rogers  in  the  classification  and  renumbering  of  the 
library  of  Social  Ethics. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  6.  T.  Webster,  who  bore  the 
expense  of  opening  the  libraries  in  the  Warren  House  during  the 
evening  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

USB   OP    BOOKS    IN   THE   COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore 
Hall  in  1905-06  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

The  constant  decline  for  three  years  in.  the  number  of  books  lent 
from  the  Library  is  somewhat  puzzling.     It  is  probably  due,  at  least 
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Un  OF  Books. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1908-04. 

1904-05. 

1906-00. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

68,712 
28,715 

68,678 
24,180 

58,448 
22,588 

63,188 
24,924 

62,861 
28,111 

59,021 
26,565 

56,875 
26,558 

Total 

87,427 

87,858 

♦81,026 

88,107 

85,972 

85,586 

88,488 

3.  Orei^night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harrard  Hall     .   .    . 

18,460 

18,566 

18,594 

886 
12,861 

8,990 
12,644 

6,485 
14,268 

5,662 
11,452 

in  part,  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  bought 
fewer  popular  books,  our  income  for  books  having  been  diminished, 
first,  by  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  withdrawn  in  the  interest  of 
general  economy,  and  then  by  five  hundred  dollars  more  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  expenditure  for  administration.  It  is 
noticeable  that  interesting  books  placed  on  the  open  shelves  in  the 
Delivery  Room,  whether  new  or  old,  are  in  most  cases  quickly  taken 
up  by  borrowers,  but  recently,  with  the  pressure  of  other  work,  less 
pains  have  been  taken  to  set  out  on  these  shelves  anything  but  new 
accessions.  This  autumn,  interesting  books  are  constantly  being 
picked  out  from  the  stack  and  placed  here,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  borrowed  is  immediate. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed  for  overnight 
use  from  Harvard  Hall  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  reference 
library  of  Social  Ethics  to  its  new  rooms  in  £merson  Hall.  This 
library  is  now  open  in  the  evening,  and  its  books  are  therefore  not 
lent  for  overnight  use. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  reading-room  has,  however,  increased  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  a  second  attendant  is  now  needed  at  the 
desk,  besides  the  page.  A  page  is  also  employed  in  the  evening  in 
addition  to  the  single  attendant  then  on  duty. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  72,000  volumes  to  which 


♦  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  this  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
in  the  statistics. 
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direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  vali 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  me 
bers  over  7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  tra^ 
and  sport. 

The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  gro^ 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Ofih  CoLLBonom. 


Bound  PeriodicalB 
Reference  Books  . 
Reserred  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Totals  .   . 


1001-02. 

1003-08. 

iooa-o«. 

1004-06. 

8,210 

4,898 

10,141 

4,889 

8,266 

4,471 

10,898 

4,528 

8,841 

4,645 

10,514 

4,800 

8,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 

22,188 

22,658 

22,800 

28,586 

1006^ 

4,8 

11,0 

6,1 

24,8 


Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  contii 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  adyan< 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inv 
tigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  sa 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruct 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Admibsioh  to  thi  Book-Stack. 

History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology .... 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 


Total  cards  given  .  .  .  . 
Total  Indiyiduals  admitted 
Total  times  of  use  .   .   .   . 


78 
48 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


855 

279 

5,826 


112 
80 

88 

85 

70 

19 

1 

18 

4 

8 


870 

820 

6,898 


81 
86 

88 

74 

58 

22 

1 

18 

7 

9 

16 


850 
267 
6,067 


^ 


90 
87 

55 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 

801 

5,551 


118 
45 

46 

125 

73 

31 

2 

83 

25 

6 

7 


611 

366 

6,244 


92 
38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 

315 

6,418 


122 

28 

57 

107 

57 

18 

8 

88 

11 

5 

5 


456 
854 

7,172 
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The  namber  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of 
cards  given  out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack. 

During  the  summer  of  1906,  in  addition  to  the  students  of  the 
Summer  School,  65  professors  and  instioictors  from  46  different 
colleges  came  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and  were  made 
welcome  in  the  Library.  1,575  volumes  have  been  sent  from  the 
Library  to  72  different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries^  and  in 
some  cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  large 
increase  over  the  corresponding  number  sent  in  any  previous  year. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  serious  inconvenience  has  been  caused  to 
scholars  working  in  this  Library  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
books  wanted  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  place 
books  which  are  not  often  wanted  here  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
actually  need  them. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  volumes  have  been  lent  to  Radcliffe 
College  for  the  use  of  its  students.  Application  for  these  books  is 
made  through  the  librarian  of  Radcliffe,  and  the  books  are  carried 
back  and  forth  between  Radcliffe  College  and  the  Harvard  Library 
by  a  messenger.  Radcliffe  students  also  visit  the  Library,  and  have 
the  use  of  one  table  in  the  smaller  reading-room.  In  special  cases 
they  are  also  allowed  access  to  the  stacks,  but  the  use  of  reserved 
books  in  the  reading-room  by  our  own  students  is  so  constant,  and 
the  pressure  for  reading  space  in  the  stack  is  so  great,  that  the 
access  of  Radcliffe  students  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUHDAT  Un. 


Sundays  open  .   . 

Users 

ATerage    .... 
Highest  namber . 


1808-09. 

1800-00. 

1000-01. 

1001-02. 

1003-08. 

1008-04. 

1004-^. 

35 

35 

35 

36 

35 

36 

34 

5,093 

4,846 

5,471 

4,909 

5,073 

4,678 

4,958 

145 

188 

156 

136 

144 

129 

146 

260 

236 

226 

225 

227 

173 

187 

lOOMM. 

84 

4,737 

139 

228 


SHELF    DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  14,647  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  ten  months  ending  July  31,  making  359,387  volumes 
so  placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection.     The  total  number  of 
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volumes  and  pamphlets  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  shelf 
department  has  been  26,250.  This  number  covers  the  work  of 
twelve  months,  and  includes,  besides  new  volumes  permanently 
located,  unbound  continuations  which  find  their  places  temporarily  in 
boxes,  books  rebound  and  received  back  from  the  binder's,  and 
pamphlets.  It  has  been  impossible  to  take  up  any  new  sections  for 
reclassification  during  the  year,  but,  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
service  from  Simmons  College,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  with- 
drawing old  text-books  from  certain  classifications  and  combining 
them  in  a  separate  text- book  collection.  Such  a  collection  is  of  real 
interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  education,  whereas  in  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate  the  books  only  cumber  the  shelves.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  separate  in  this  way  the  newer  books  from  their  proper 
subjects,  nor  to  remove  older  books  which  have  distinct  historical 
significance. 

Nearly  95,000  volumes  remain  unclassified,  —  a  number  which 
increas'es  year  by  year,  when  no  advance  is  made  in  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  Library.  The  books  in  this  unclassified  collection  are 
principally  those  relating  to  general  history  and  geography,  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  political  science.  Oriental  history  and 
literature,  bibliography,  sports,  and  some  other  minor  divisions. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  reclassifying  the  classes  mentioned 
in  my  last  report  as  needing  to  be  sometime  reclassified  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  numbeiing  system  adopted  in  the  beginning. 
The  reclassification  of  German  History  was  completed  in  the  pre- 
vious year;  the  reclassification  of  French  History  will  probably  be 
accomplished  in  the  year  now  beginning.  Other  classes,  Ameri- 
can History,  English  History,  and  Folk-lore,  numbering  over  53,000 
volumes,  with  an  annual  increase  of  about  1,250  volumes,  should  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.  French,  German,  and  English  litera- 
ture, and  the  books  on  language  and  classical  philology  may  perhaps 
be  left  without  eventual  reclassification,  but  of  this  I  do  not  feel 
sure. 

We  have  not  been  obliged  to  remove  from  the  Library  any  more 
groups  of  books,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  recent  years. 
Indeed,  some  nine  hundred  volumes  of  the  25,000  which  were 
reported  last  year  as  stored  in  Robinson  Hall  and  elsewhere  have 
been  returned  to  the  Library.  These  formed  a  portion  of  the  Von 
Maurer  collection,  and  have  found  places  here  and  there  among 
the  books  permanently  classified.  We  can  probably  get  through 
the  coming  year  without  making  any  changes,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  moderate  amount  of  new  shelving  which  the  addition  now 
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being  built  will  contain  may  tide  us  over  another  summer.  The 
process  of  removing  one  group  after  another  cannot,  however,  long 
be  interrupted,  and  some  other  place  of  storage  than  the  basement 
of  Robinson  Hall  will  soon  have  to  be  found. 

The  newspapers  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall  —  a  collection 
of  the  highest  value  and  altogether  unreplaceable —  are  unavoidably 
exposed  to  some  danger  and  to  some  inevitable  deterioration.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  place  may  be  found  for 
them  temporarily  in  the  new  building  of  the  Law  School. 

In  our  own  building,  new  shelving  has  been  built  where  room 
could  be  found  in  unoccupied  corners,  along  the  wall  under  win- 
dows, or  along  passageways  from  which  the  necessary  width  could 
be  spared.  Much  of  this  has  been  done  at  only  slight  expense  by 
using,  as  material,  extra  shelves  already  on  hand,  and  employing 
the  services  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  Library.  Even  so,  in  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Library,  books  can  only  be  kept  in  order 
by  constant  shifting.  The  contents  of  over  6000  shelves  —  that  is, 
some  160,000  volumes  —  have  had  to  be  shifted  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  find  room  for  new  accessions.  The  books 
already  stand  in  double  rows  on  700  shelves,  an  increase  of  250 
shelves  over  the  number  so  occupied  last  year.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  natural  to  find  that  the  labor  of  supplying  books  to  the 
public  has  increased,  that  misplacements  become  more  frequent, 
that  the  books  themselves  are  less  carefully  handled,  and  that  the 
expense  of  cleaning  increases. 

The  usual  summer  examination  of  the  shelves  showed  118  volumes 
missing  —  86  from  the  stack,  32  from  the  open  collections  in  the 
reading-room  and  delivery-room.  This  is  a  particularly  good  show- 
ing with  respect  to  the  open  collections,  but  a  much  larger  number 
than  is  generally  missing  from  the  stack.  No  doubt  the  increase  is 
in  part  due  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stack.  24  volumes, 
reported  missing  in  previous  years,  have  been  found  or  have  been 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The  net  loss  of  books 
daring  the  last  twenty-three  years  is  1,141  volumes. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

The  table  shows  a  smaller  number  of  titles  catalogued,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  notice  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  permanent  and 
complete  work  done,  and  a  decline  in  the  number  of  titles  recorded 
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CATALoacni  Work. 

1001-02. 

1003-08. 

lOOSMM. 

1004-06. 

1006-oe. 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continuationg,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

9,226 
4,263 
2,986 

8,517 
4,450 
8,873 

8,842 
6,573 
6,301 

7,401 

6,319 

10,442 

7,860 
5,960 
6,296 

Total 

16,425 
6,594 

16,840 
3,846 

20,716 
4,121 

24,162 
3,562 

20,115 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Tiibraries 

4,867 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

23,019 

20,186 

24,887 

27,724 

24,982 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Congress 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .   .   . 

16,555 
2,700 
3,709 

18,185 

5,440 
4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
5,916 

6,026 
7,981 
8,460 

7,243 
8,558 
2,457 

Total 

22,964 
8,455 

27,651 
6,728 

24,754 

15,570 

17,467 
23,211 

18,258 

Written  caids 

22,168 

Total 

81,419 

34,379 

40,824 

40,678 

40,426 

incompletely.  That  the  department  has  more  than  kept  up  with  the 
work  demanded  of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  fewer 
unrecorded  books  on  hand  than  a  year  ago.  In  November,  1905, 
the  rough  slips  for  uncatalogued  books  numbered  3,808.  On  October 
24,  1906,  the  number  had  declined  to  3,254.  Of  this  number  1,939 
represented  books  received  since  May  1,  1906,  656  bore  the  titles 
of  books  received  from  Professor  Norton's  library,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  catalogued,  and  659  were  for  other  books  received 
before  the  first  of  last  May.  Of  this  last  number,  only  424  were 
received  previous  to  January  1,  1906.  An  examination  of  these 
424  titles  shows  reasonable  cause  for  delay  in  almost  all  cases. 
Some  further  improvement  may  be  expected,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  to  treat  all  books  with  equal  promptness. 
New  books  and  books  in  immediate  demand  are  properly  taken  up 
first,  and  others  have  to  wait  their  turn.  On  the  first  of  each  month, 
special  inquiry  is  made  in  regard  to  all  books  that  have  been  on 
hand  more  than  four  months,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  moving  if 
possible. 

Beside  the  ordinary  current  work  of  recording  new  accessions 
there  has  fallen  into  this  year's  work  the  cataloguing  of  Professor 
BAcher's  Montaigne  collection  and  of  the  Scandinavian  portion  of 
Von  Maurer's  library.     The  incunabula  of  the  Riant  libraiy  and  all 
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Other  fifteenth  century  books  lately  received  have  been  carefully 
catalogued  and  their  cards  will  soon  be  filed.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  cataloguing,  for  the  public  catalogue,  other  books  of  the 
Riant  library,  most  of  which  still  lack  a  record  on  that  catalogue. 
The  books  of  Professor  Norton's  library  which  he  retains  at  his 
house  have  been  noted  on  the  ofiScial  catalogue,  so  that  we  may 
avoid  buying  duplicates.  Cards  for  the  Von  Maurer  and  Hohen- 
zollem  collections,  prepared  the  previous  year  as  the  books  were 
received,  have  been  revised  and  inserted  in  the  official  catalogue. 
No  complete  and  final  record  of  the  Hohenzollem  collection,  except 
on  the  shelf-lists,  has  yet  been  made.  The  shelf-list  record  is  com- 
plete, and  author  entries  are  already,  or  soon  will  be,  included  in 
the  official  catalogue.  The  proof-reading  of  the  Moli^re  Catalogue 
added  another  item  to  the  labors  of  the  Catalogue  Department. 

In  the  summer,  by  employing  temporary  assistance,  some  advance 
was  made  in  changing  shelf -marks  in  groups  lately  reclassified  — 
general  works  on  Africa,  books  on  tropical  Africa  and  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  part  of  the  coUection  on  South  America. 
The  German  History,  reclassified  more  than  a  year  ago,  still  waits, 
and  in  the  meantime  books  are  found,  when  called  for  under  their 
old  shelf-marks,  by  means  of  a  slip  catalogue,  which  gives  the  new 
maii^  corresponding  to  each  of  the  old  ones.  Shelf -mark  changing 
is  work  which  can  be  done  by  careful  persons  without  previous 
library  experience,  but  it  could  be  done  more  rapidly  and  more  surely 
by  a  person  regularly  employed  on  it,  and  it  would  be  good  economy 
to  employ  someone  continuously  for  this  purpose. 

Careful  statistics  of  the  number  of  titles  catalogued  and  the 
number  of  cards  inserted  in  the  catalogue  show  a  fairly  constant 
ratio  of  a  little  moi'e  than  three  cards  to  each  title. 

A  few  recent  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  cost  of  cata- 
loguing with  ordinary  written  cards  and  with  the  printed  cards 
furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  indicate  that,  for  simple  books, 
the  expense  is  very  nearly  the  same  —  about  1 7  cents  a  title.  That 
the  advantage  is  not  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  is  due  to  the  labor  involved  in  (1)  ascertaining  whether  cards 
can  be  had  or  no,  (2)  ordering  the  cards  wanted,  and  (3)  preparing 
the  cards  for  the  catalogue  when  received.  This  preparation  includes 
the  writing  in  of  shelf-marks  and  subject-headings,  trimming  down 
to  the  size  of  our  own  cards,  and  punching  for  the  insertion  of  the 
rod  that  holds  the  cards  in  place  in  the  drawer.  Libraries  that  use 
cards  of  the  larger  standard  size  are  spared  these  latter  processes. 
The  more  difficult  or  troublesome  the  book,  or  the  greater  the  number 
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of  copies  to  be  used  for  additional  subject  entries  or  for  record 
in  department  libraries,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  in  using  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  Moreover,  a  printed  card  is  in  itself 
superior  to  a  written  card,  and  would  be  worth  having,  even  if  the 
difference  in  cost  were  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  written  work.  Com- 
pared with  cards  printed  specially  for  us  at  the  College  printing- 
office,  the  principal  cost  of  which  lies  in  the  composition  j  the  cards 
from  Washington  are,  of  course,  very  much  cheaper. 

ORDBRINQ    DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


iHOOn  AMD  EzFuroiroBB. 

1900-01. 

1901-08. 

1902-08. 

1903-04. 

1904-06. 

1906-00. 

From  book  f  ands,  — 
Balance  from  previoas  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$5,136 
19,306 

$4,534 
19,972 

$4,036 
19,446 

$3,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

$4,781 
19,063 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

24,442 

19,908 

24,506 
20,470 

23,482 
20,274 

23,200 
19,126 

23,634 
18,863 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

23,844 
19,324 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  daring  the  year  .   . 

4,534 

936 
6,115 

4,036 

1,932 
3,411 

3,208 

2,276 
4,467 

4,074 

1,835 
4,406 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

7,061 
5,119 

5,343 
3,067 

6,733 

4,898 

6,241 
4,534 

6,318 
3,604 

12,298 
8,019 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

1,932 

2,276 

1,835 

1,707 

2,814 

4,279 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$25,027 
4,484 

$23,537 
7,245 

$25,172 
7,389 

$23,660 
6,214 

$22,357 
5,623 

$27,343 
9,357 

Total 

$29,511 

$80,782 

$32,561 

$29,874 

$27,980 

$36,700 

As  steted  in  last  year's  report,  $500  was  withdrawn  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  income  of  the  Pierce  fund  hitherto  spent  for  books, 
in  order  that  a  corresponding  increase  might  be  made  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  services.  The  figures  in  the  second  Ime  of  the  table  for 
1904-05  and  1905-06  suggest  that  almost  precisely  this  difference  in 
the  Library's  income  was  the  only  result.     But  in  fact  the  figures  for 
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1905-06  include,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  income  of  the  Norton 
fund  (used  for  adding  to  the  Norton  Library),  so  that  the  income 
actually  available  for  appropriation  by  the  Library  Council  —  that  is, 
for  the  ordinary  increase  in  each  department  —  was  diminished  by 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  $500.  Counting  out  both  the  Norton 
and  the  Wales  funds  (the  latter  being  confined  to  the  benefit  of  San- 
skrit studies,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  appropriation  by  the 
Council)  the  income  last  year  was  diminished  by  $1,182  —  $500  by 
withdrawal  from  the  Pierce  fund,  and  $682  from  a  decline  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  appropriations  having  been  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  on  the  usual  scale,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
books  received  during  the  year  was  about  $1,100  in  excess  of  the 
income.  Fortunately,  a  larger  balance  than  usual  had  been  brought 
over  from  the  previous  year,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  year  we 
are  confronted  with  both  a  diminished  income  and  a  smaller  balance 
than  usual.*  The  annual  appropriations  will  evidently  have  to  be 
made  on  a  reduced  scale,  unless  some  of  the  money  which  has  been 
withdrawn  from  book  income  can  be  restored  to  it. 

The  unusually  large  sum  of  $8,937.38  was  received  during  the 
year  by  gift,  to  be  spent  in  specified  directions.  The  largest  gift 
was  the  $4,646.19  received  from  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge ;  the 
balance,  $4,291.19,  was  received  from  twenty- four  dififerent  per- 
sons. At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  unspent  balance  of  earlier 
gifts,  amounting  to  $2,541.22,  was  carried  over,  so  that  we  actually 
had  in  hand  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  interest  allowed  by  the 
Treasurer  ($50.72),  $11,529.32  to  be  spent  outright  for  specific 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  temporary  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  the 
ordering  department,  our  expenditure  was  intentionally  restricted, 
and  we  carry  over  a  balance  of  $3,711.02  to  the  next  year.  These 
gifts  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  devoted  to  purposes  for  which 
the  ordinary  income  would  not  sufiSce.     They  cannot  take  the  place 

*  The  balance  shown  in  the  table  is  the  balance  on  the  Treasurer's  books,  and 
takes  no  account  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  bills  which  could  not  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  actual  free  balance  against  which  new  orders 
might  be  charged  is  $787. 

The  fact  that  balances  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  are  carried 
forward  each  year  on  the  Treasurer's  books  does  not  indicate  that  the  Library 
hac  more  money  than  it  can  spend,  but  simply  that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  each 
of  the  charges  on  every  bill  to  one  or  another  of  about  thirty-five  different 
funds,  the  precise  income  on  which  is  not  known  in  advance,  makes  it  necessary 
to  allow  a  considerable  margin  in  the  balance  carried  forward.  Large  bills  are 
often  carried  over  from  the  end  of  one  financial  year  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  merely  to  avoid  creating  a  deficit  in  the  account  of  individual  funds. 
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of  the  ordinary  appropriations  made  by  the  Council,  but  are  intended 
to  extend  the  Library's  purchasing  power. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


Work  ov  OiDntDro  DmFAMnuan. 

New  orders,  — 
Total  receiTed  and  examined  .   .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bonght  for  College  Lib. 
{Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1800-06. 
Avenge. 

1806-1000. 
Avenge. 

lOOIMM. 

1004-06. 

5,182 
1,198 
8,800 

7,827 
1,725 
5,036 

17,397 

6,980 

11,041 

9,577 
8,428 
5,984 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

$10,145 

3,228 

18,868 

$16,995 

8,512 

20,507 

$13,191 

2,954 

16,145 

28 

83 

81 

61 

4,416 
16,050 

6,736 
16,455 

7,870 
26,268 

7,636 
20,982 

1006-oe. 


9,778 
2,468 
7,088 

$12,642 

5,092 

17,734 

64 
11,012 
17,754 


In  comparing  the  figures  of  1905-06  with  those  of  previous  years, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  additions  to  the  Hohenzollem  col- 
lection have  affected  these  figures  differently  in  different  yeara.  In 
1903-04  and  1904-05,  the  Von  Maurer  and  other  Hohenzollem 
books  were  looked  up  and  ordered  in  the  Library,  but,  being  paid 
for  directly  by  the  donor,  counted  as  ''  books  given  "  when  received ; 
they  therefore  increase  the  figures  in  lines  1,  3,  4,  6,  and  9  of  the 
table,  but  not  the  figures  in  line  8.  In  1905-06,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  additions  to  the  Hohenzollem  collection,  as  well  as  other  books 
bought  by  Mr.  Lichtenstein  in  Europe,  did  not  enter  into  the  work 
of  the  ordering  department  in  Cambridge,  but  were  nevertheless  paid 
for  through  the  College  Treasurer.  They  therefore  count  as  ''  books 
bought"  and  swell  the  record  in  line  8  in  the  table,  but  do  not  enter 
into  the  figures  in  the  other  lines. 

Mr.  Potter  was  absent  on  leave  throughout  the  year,  and  I  tried  to 
lighten  the  work  of  his  department  by  suggesting  to  professors  that 
they  should,  so  far  as  possible,  concentrate  their  orders  on  a  smaller 
number  of  more  expensive  works,  instead  of  scattering  them  on  a 

t  Exclading  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  bat  in- 
clnding  volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  206. 
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large  number  of  the  cheaper  books.  The  table  shows  no  great  dif- 
ference as  a  result  of  this  proposal,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
very  large  number  of  orders  for  the  Robbins  Library  in  Emerson 
Hall  passed  through  our  hands,  and  that,  with  these  deducted,  the 
figures  of  lines  1  and  3  would  show  a  substantial  diminution. 

Mr.  Potter  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Algeria.  A  small  appro- 
priation from  our  funds  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  used  it 
to  excellent  advantage  in  buying  on  the  spot  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  country  and  its  political  relations.  In  fact,  he  found 
much  more  to  buy  than  the  money  in  his  hands  would  pay  for,  with 
the  result  that  many  additional  volumes  were  received  by  the  Library 
as  an  anonymous  gift.  Mr.  Potter  also  visited  most  of  our  European 
agents,  and  the  Library  will  doubtless  profit  as  a  result  of  the  better 
personal  knowledge  thus  gained. 

In  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  department,  Mr.  Tillinghast 
kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Tufts  carried 
a  large  part  of  Mr.  Potter's  daily  routine,  but  the  work  suffered  from 
having  insuflScient  assistance,  and  the  dispatch  of  orders  was  neces- 
sarily delayed,  as  was  the  prompt  payment  of  bills.  Mr.  Potter 
justly  complains  of  the  insuflSciency  of  his  staff,  and  I  regret  not 
having  been  able  to  give  him  more  help.  He  writes :  ''At  least 
part  of  the  time  of  an  additional  assistant  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
work  upon  the  accounts.  There  have  been  long  delays  in  the  pay- 
ment of  bills.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  not  only  inconvenient  and 
unfair  to  our  agents  in  delaying  the  payment,  but  is  also  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  and  some  danger  to  the  Library  :  for,  with  a 
large  number  of  unpaid  bills  on  hand,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  assign 
funds  to  new  books,  and  the  liability  to  overdraft  on  certain  funds 
is  greatly  increased.  With  only  the  present  number  on  its  staff,  it 
is  impossible  to  forward  orders  with  even  reasonable  promptness, 
and  at  times  during  the  year  the  orders  necessarily  fall  behind  many 
weeks." 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein's  twelve  months  in  Europe  as  our  purchasing  agent,  and  the 
practical  completion  of  the  HohenzoUem  collection.  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein  was  also  charged  with  collecting  books  od  Northern  Italy,  to 
be  paid  for  from  the  Skinner  gift,  and  books  on  the  Netherlands  as 
the  foundation  of  a  John  Lothrop  Motley  collection,  for  which  a  first 
instalment  of  $1,000,  from  an  anonymous  donor,  had  been  received. 
Mr.  Potter  reports  as  follows  :  — 

''For  the  HohenzoUem  collection,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  bought  3,801 
volumes  for  $3,443 ;  with  the  Skinner  gift,  460  volumes  for  $404 : 
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and  for  the  Motley  collection,  538  volumes  for  $655.  The  total 
cost  of  these  4,799  volumes  was  thus  $4,502  :  to  this  may  be  added 
the  cost  of  binding  and  freight,  $1,838,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein's  salaiy  and  travelling  expenses,  $2,162,  and  Harrassowitz's 
commission  of  about  $128  :  making  a  total  of  $8,622.  This  result 
is  striking  because  the  average  per  volume,  $1.83,  including  all 
expenses  and  salary,  is  well  below  the  general  average  that  the 
Library  pays  for  books  purchased  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Library  every  year  buys  a  few  very 
expensive  works,  that  it  subscribes  to  numerous  societies  and  peri- 
odicals which  are  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  volumes  pro- 
cured, and  also  buys  many  new  books  at  approximately  the  published 
price.  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  on  the  other  hand,  bought  nothing  but 
second-hand  books,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  no  very  expensive 
works.  In  addition  to  this  highly  satisfactory  financial  result  of 
the  experiment,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  probably  in  no  other  way 
could  we  have  procured  so  many  books  on  this  subject  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  that  Mr.  Lichtenstein  had  the  further  advantage  of  being 
able  to  examine  and  select  the  books  themselves,  instead  of  having 
to  depend  on  bibliographies  and  catalogues.  The  HohenzoUem 
collection  has  thus  been  built  up  in  a  remarkably  short  time  and  at 
a  surprisingly  low  cost,  until  it  contains  (including  the  shipment  yet 
to  come)  about  8,000  volumes.  The  2,000  volumes  still  needed  to 
make  up  the  promised  10,000  will  consist  mainly  of  continuations. 
This  plan  of  sending  a  representative  abroad  to  buy  works  in  one 
or  two  special  subjects  was  looked  upon  at  the  start  as  a  rather 
doubtful  experiment,  but  has  proved  to  be  a  decided  success.  An 
incidental  advantage  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Grerman  book 
trade  gained  by  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the 
ordering  department." 

We  are  fortunate  that  Dr.  Coolidge  is  willing,  for  the  present  and 
until  his  promised  gift  of  10,000  volumes  is  completed,  to  pay  for 
the  new  volumes  in  the  numerous  sets  lately  acquired  which  are  still 
in  progress.  It  will  soon  be  a  serious  question  for  the  Library  how 
these  sets  are  to  be  continued  when  Dr.  Ckx>lidge'8  gift  is  completed. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein  himself  reports  as  follows :  — 

^' Being  on  the  spot  I  was  often  able  to  purchase  large  sets  at 
much  cheaper  rates  from  dealers  whose  catalogues  rarely  reach  us, 
or  who  often  have  no  regular  catalogues  at  all.  Another  advantage 
I  enjoyed  in  that  I  had  a  choice  of  books  to  an  extent  one  never  has 
from  catalogues ;  in  no  other  way  than  by  going  to  Germany  itself 
could  the  HohenzoUern  collection  have  been  completed  for  years; 
and  even  when  completed,  many  of  the  best  sets  now  a  part  of  the 
collection  most  likely  would  have  been  lacking.  I  purchased  many 
books,  the  titles  of  which  are  too  obscure  to  have  been  purchased 
from  catalogues,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  refrained  from  buying 
many  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  would  have  proved  very  attractive 
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in  a  catalogae.  I  bought  a  part  of  the  Pfister  collection,  which 
purchase  was  only  made  possible  by  my  presence  in  Munich ;  and  in 
this  collection  there  are  many  treasures,  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  students  of  German  History  and  Economics  in  the 
years  to  come. 

^'  In  all,  I  visited  about  300  German  bookdealers,  purchasing  books 
from  fifty  of  them.  As  for  the  actual  books  obtained,  the  fact  is 
worth  mentioning  that  we  have  now  nearly  every  German  historical 
periodical,  general  as  well  as  local,  large  as  well  as  small.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  expensive  sets  of  Urkundenbiicher. 

'^The  works  on  the  history  of  Bavaria  alone  number  1,500 
volumes,  and  include  a  special  collection  of  material  relating  to 
King  Louis  II  and  his  tragic  end.  Among  the  many  interesting 
single  volumes  may  be  mentioned  a  manuscript  economic  survey  of 
Bavaria,  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  hitherto 
printed  (the  famous  Sahl :  Stiifft  und  Grundtpuech),  and  several 
volumes  of  manuscript  records  of  the  early  Bavarian  diets.  The 
Numberg  manuscripts  include  three  volumes  of  Milliner's  'ttela- 
tiones,'  a  history  of  Niirnberg  families  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  a  history  of  the  Niirnberg  guilds,  adorned  with  water-color 
illustrations  of  the  implements  used  by  the  guilds. 

"In  the  field  of  German  history  outside  of  Bavaria,  I  obtained  a 
complete  collection  of  the  original  dispatches  issued  by  the  Prussian 
and  Bavarian  governments  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War ;  a  col- 
lection of  157  contemporary  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  1849  ;  and  a  small  collection 
of  broadsides  bearing  on  the  Berlin  Revolution  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1848,  including  the  famous  proclamation  of  Frederick  William  IV, 
^An  meine  lie  ben  Berliner,'  in  which  this  Prussian  king  forgives  his 
subjects  the  riots  which  they  had  caused." 


STAFF. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein  as  assistant  in  charge  of 
European  History  on  his  return  from  Europe  marks  a  new  experiment 
in  methods  of  administration.  Heretofore,  the  work  of  the  Library 
has  been  divided  strictly  according  to  processes,  rather  than  by 
subjects.  Orders  for  new  books  have  been  looked  up  and  forwarded 
by  one  division  of  the  staff ;  the  books  when  received  have  been 
classified  for  the  shelves  by  another  division ;  and  then  have  been 
tamed  over  to  a  third  group  of  workers  to  be  catalogued.  The 
workers  in  each  group  are  skilled  in  the  particular  processes  which 
belong  to  their  division  of  the  work,  but  none  of  them  are  specialists 
in  any  one  subject  of  study,  and  the  books  which  pass  through  their 
hands  have  to  be  examined  anew  by  each  worker.  The  new  method, 
now  under  trial  in  a  limited  field,  proceeds  on  different  lines.  A  single 
person  —  an  expert  in  his  own  subject  —  is  responsible  for  all  the 
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processes,  —  the  prelimiDary  looking  up  of  the  title,  the  classification 
of  the  book  when  it  is  received,  and  finally  its  cataloguing.  It  may 
be  difiScult,  under  the  new  method,  to  secure  the  same  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  work  done,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  considerable 
economy  in  the  time  and  labor  put  upon  any  given  book  will  result. 
K  the  experiment  is  successful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
method  may  be  applied  to  other  departments  as  fast  as  the  Library's 
means  permit. 

WILLIAM  COOUDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

SiRy  —  I  beg  to  submit  this,  my  tenth  annual  report  on  the  Library, 
covering  the  year  1906-07. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  construction  of  a  two- 
story  addition  along  the  north  side  of  the  east  stack.  The  concrete 
foundations  were  laid  late  in  the  autumn  of  1906 ;  work  was  resumed 
early  in  the  spring  of  1907 ;  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the 
builders  were  ready  to  throw  together  the  new  part  and  the  old  by 
removing  the  outside  wall  of  the  old  delivery  room  and  by  cutting 
doors  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  impending  changes  in  the 
delivery  room  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  Library  for  four  weeks, 
from  August  12  (after  the  end  of  the  Summer  School  session)  to 
September  7,  —  the  first  time  the  Library  has  been  closed  in  more 
than  thirty  years.  By  means  of  printed  notices  addressed  to  other 
libraries  and  institutions,  I  tried  to  forewarn  scholars  in  the  spring 
that  this  Library  would  not  be  accessible  duiing  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  spite  of  this,  a  number  of  professors  and  students  from 
other  places  appeared,  whose  expected  summer's  work  would  have 
been  sf^riously  blocked  by  their  being  shut  out  of  the  Library,  and  in 
several  cases  admission  to  the  book-stack  was  granted  during  the 
period  of  the  Library's  closure.  At  the  closing  of  the  Library,  those 
who  had  been  working  here  were  permitted  to  borrow  all  the  books 
they  could  profitably  use  outside,  and  during  the  four  weeks  books 
were  constantly  being  sent  out  by  mail  or  express  in  response  to 
requests  received  through  the  postoffice.  In  this  way  the  incon- 
venience was  minimized  so  far  as  possible. 

The  improvement  in  the  delivery  room  is  even  greater  than  was 
expected.  For  the  first  time  the  Library  greets  the  visitor  with  an 
appearance  of  some  dignity  and  amplitude.  The  old  delivery  counter 
has  been  cleared  away,  giving  abundant  space  for  passing  back  and 
forth  and  for  consulting  the  catalogues.  A  new  catalogue  case 
against  the  east  wall  has  permitted  an  expansion  of  the  catalogue, 
and  this  in  itself  tends  to  diminish  any  crowding  among  those  who 
use  it.  The  repainting  of  the  walls  of  this  part  of  the  room  has 
made  the  light  even  better  than  before,  in  spite  of  the  twenty-five 
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feet  added  beyond  the  old  windows  on  the  north.  The  new  delivery 
desk  is  placed  in  the  new  part  of  the  room  directly  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  is  far  enough  from  the  back  wall  (which  is  completely 
filled  by  broad,  high  windows)  to  give  convenient  space  for  the 
carrying  of  books  back  and  forth,  the  opening  of  bundles,  sorting 
of  mail,  and  checking  of  periodicals,  for  the  work-table  of  the  record- 
ing clerks,  and  for  the  desk  of  the  Superintendent.  The  work  of 
recording  or  charging  loans  has  been  lightened  and  expedited  by  a 
counter  holding  a  row  of  twelve  sliding  trays,  any  one  of  which 
can  be  easily  brought  within  reach  of  the  clerk  as  she  sits  before 
her  desk. 

The  other  rooms  in  the  addition  are  not  quite  completed,  owing  to 
various  unforeseen  delays,  but  they  promise  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  planning  the  disposition  of  every  foot  of  floor  space  and  wall 

> 

space,  and  have  aimed  at  practical  efficiency  in  every  detail. 

Opening  from  the  delivery  room  is  a  small  reference  and  reading 
room,  with  two  generous  tables  and  shelving  on  both  side  walls.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  will  be  bibliographical  reference  books  such  as 
supplement  the  subject  catalogue ;  on  the  other  side  a  few  encyclo- 
paedias, biographical  dictionaries,  and  other  general  books  of  refer- 
ence, such  as  have  been  found  especially  useful  to  inquirers  in  the 
delivery  room  and  to  members  of  the  library  stafif,  but  the  chief 
collection  of  reference  books  still  remains  in  the  reading  room  up- 
stairs. Here  also  is  a  case  of  twenty-four  drawers  for  the  use  of 
professors  who  wish  to  have  a  place  in  the  Library  where  they  can 
leave  books  and  papers  under  lock  and  key.  The  greater  pait  of 
these  drawers  are  already  assigned.  For  many  years  we  have  placed 
on  open  shelves  in  the  delivery  room  the  more  interesting  of  the  new 
accessions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen,  examined,  and  borrowed 
with  the  least  possible  formality.  In  this  reference  room  we  now 
expect  to  place  on  view  for  at  least  a  week  everything  that  comes 
into  the  Library  —  books,  pamphlets,  and  annual  reports,  and  even 
periodicals  and  society  transactions,  except  such  as  are  ordinarily 
kept  in  the  periodical  alcove  in  the  reading  room.  By  looking  over 
the  books  and  pamphlets  placed  on  these  shelves  once  a  week,  a 
reader  will  be  able  to  keep  track  of  everything  added  to  the  Library. 

The  next  room,  opening  out  of  the  reference  room,  will  be  used  by 
members  of  the  catalogue  department,  desks  for  six  persons  being 
provided.  Shelves  and  cupboards  along  the  walls  give  space  for 
some  reference  books  and  for  work  in  progress  or  waiting  to  be 
taken  up. 
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The  third  room  will  be  known  as  the  collating  room  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  room  of  the  same  name  just  outside  the  librarian's 
office.  Here  all  the  counter  space  possible  is  provided  for  the  check- 
ing and  arrangement  of  large  invoices  of  books  received  from  abroad. 
Here  also  are  conveniences  for  pasting  in  the  bookplates  that  indi- 
cate the  source  (fund  or  gift)  of  each  book  added  to  the  Library. 
The  bookplates,  of  which  a  great  variety  are  naturally  in  use,  are 
kept  in  a  new  case  of  drawers  and  are  filed  on  edge  like  catalogue 
cards  and  in  alphabetical  sequence,  an  arrangement  far  more  com- 
pact and  oonvenient  than  was  in  use  formerly.  The  fourth  and  last 
room  on  this  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  shelf  department,  which 
has  now  for  some  years  been  encamped  in  an  alcove  of  the  west 
stack,  where  its  work  has  been  performed  under  cramped  conditions, 
and  where  it  has  itself  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  readers  in  the 
stack.  Two  large  revolving  bookcases,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
will  hold  most  of  the  shelf-lists  and  will  keep  them  easily  accessible 
to  the  two  assistants  who  use  them  most.  An  elevator  shaft,  con- 
necting all  floors  of  the  Library  except  the  topmost,  opens  both  into 
this  room  and  into  the  stack,  but  is  not  yet  provided  with  an  eleva- 
tor, the  hydraulic  elevator  as  planned  having  been  found  to  be 
impracticable  in  this  position,  and  one  run  by  electricity  being  too 
expensive  to  install. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  east  stack,  or  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  general  read- 
ing room,  we  have  at  the  west  end,  opening  from  both  the  reading 
room  and  from  the  stack,  a  large  room  simply  but  handsomely 
finished  in  oak,  with  panelled  waUs  and  oak  book-cases.  This  we 
shall  call  the  Treasure  Room,  and  here  will  be  collected  all  the  rare 
and  precious  volumes  which  have  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
which  must  be  used  under  proper  supervision.  Those  who  desire  to 
consult  these  books  will  accordingly  use  them  here,  instead  of  taking 
them  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  Library.  The  western  half  of  the 
room  is  kept  open  for  tables ;  in  the  eastern  half  floor  cases  project 
between  the  windows  from  the  outside  wall  and  at  corresponding 
intervals  from  the  opposite  inside  wall,  making  pleasant  alcoves  for 
quiet  study.  At  the  eastern  end,  there  is  to  be  a  series  of  twenty- 
three  sliding  cases  placed  one  in  front  of  and  directly  contiguous 
to  another,  the  ends  of  all  being  against  the  wall.  Each  case,  in 
order  to  make  its  contents  accessible,  must  be  rolled  out  from  between 
its  next  neighbors.  By  this  means  great  economy  in  storage  is  at- 
tained. We  may  say,  for  example,  that  while  ordinary  shelving 
would  give  us  a  mass  of  books  against  the  wall  perhaps  eight  inches 
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thick  (the  average  width  of  a  book),  this  gives  ns  a  mass  of  books 
of  similar  extent  but  over  three  feet  thick,  each  case  beiag  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  length.  We  owe  the  suggestion  for  this 
method  of  construction  to  the  Bowdoin  College  Library,  where  Mr. 
Little  has  had  a  few  cases  in  his  office  built  on  a  similar  plan.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  plan  differs  radically  from  the  well  known  sliding 
cases  of  the  British  Museum.  Those  hang  in  the  broad  aisles  and 
are  pushed  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  their  length.  These  run  in  the  same  direction  as  their  length,  and 
when  not  in  use  form  a  solid  mass  against  the  wall.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  plan  will  be  found  particularly  well  adapted  to  col- 
lections such  as  are  to  be  kept  in  our  Treasure  Room,  —  that  is, 
to  books  not  in  frequent  use  and  of  such  a  character  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  unauthorized  handling.  After  the  cases 
have  been  well  tested  and  found  to  be  satisfactory,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  communicate  to  other  libraries  full  particulars  in  regard  to  details 
of  construction. 

The  other  cases  in  this  room  having  been  completed  before  the 
sliding  cases  were  finished,  I  was  glad  to  use  the  room  first  for  an 
exhibition  of  memorials  of  John  Harvard  and  his  contemporaries,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Harvard's  birth.  Since  the  Library  takes  its  origin  from 
the  little  collection  bequeathed  by  John  Harvard,  it  was  fitting  that 
the  Library  should  take  some  part  in  the  celebration  of*  his  birthday, 
and  should  attempt  to  display  whatever  might  throw  light  upon  the 
personality  and  environment  of  its  founder. 

A  list  of  his  books  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the  earliest  record 
book  of  the  College,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  first  President.* 
Mr.  Potter  has  studied  carefully  the  brief  titles  of  this  rough  list, 
and  has  succeeded  in  identifying  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
Although  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  the  identical  volumes  be- 
queathed by  Harvard  survived  the  fire  of  1764,  and  have  come  down 
to  our  day,  it  was  found  that  many  of  his  books  were  now  repre- 
sented by  other  copies  on  our  shelves.  By  drawing  from  these  and 
by  borrowing  from  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Trinity  College  Library,  the 
Case  Library  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  from  some  private  libraries, 
Mr.  Potter  was  able  to  bring  together  about  180  volumes  of  the  373 

*  Printed  in  the  Libnuy's  Bibliographical  Contribution  no.  27,  1888 :  A  few 
notes  concerning  the  records  of  Haryard  College,  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis, 
pp.  7-13. 
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which  a  careful  examiDation  of  the  list  shows  was  about  the  number 
received  from  Harvard's  bequest.  The  collection  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Potter  notes  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  it :  — 

'*  Harvard's  library  was  mainly  theological.  About  seventy  per 
cent,  of  his  whole  collection  may  be  classed  as  theology,  and  of  this, 
over  half  consisted  of  biblical  commentary  or  exegesis.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  were  several  Roman  Catholic  works,  and 
also  that  there  was  comparatively  little  religious  controveray.  In 
other  fields,  we  find  that  the  classics  are  represented  by  27  volumes, 
both  in  the  original  and  in  English  translation ;  grammars  and 
dictionaries  form  a  group  of  22  volumes ;  half  a  dozen  volumes  may 
be  classed  as  science ;  logic  claims  seven  volumes ;  English  literature 
is  represented  by  only  five  works,  and  history  by  four ;  and  there 
are  two  books  in  law  and  three  or  four  in  medicine.  As  for  lan- 
guages, the  library  was  about  equally  divided  between  P^nglish  and 
Latin,  although  there  were  several  works  in  Gi*eek  and  in  Hebrew. 
Apparently  there  was  nothing  in  either  French  or  German." 

Mr.  TilUnghast  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  studying  John 
Harvard's  contemporaries  in  England  and  America,  and  bringing 
together  books  by  or  about  them,  with  portraits  and  autographs  so 
far  as  possible.  It  was  found  that  the  Library  shelves  yielded  many 
interesting  maps  and  views,  such  as  the  maps,  or  rather  bird's-eye 
views,  reproduced  by  the  London  Topographical  Society,  especially 
that  of  N.  J.  Visscher,  drawn  in  1616  when  John  Harvard  was  a 
boy  of  nine,  and  showing  in  detail  a  view  of  the  houses  in  the 
Borough  Road,  directly  opposite  that  in  which  his  father  then  lived. 
Views  of  St.  Saviour's,  Emmanuel  College,  South  Mailing  Church, 
and  other  places  connected  with  Harvard's  brief  life  were  also 
shown.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  we  received  from  Eng- 
land photographic  facsimiles  of  the  more  important  documents  con* 
nected  with  Harvard,  his  mother's  and  his  brother's  wills,  records 
from  parish  i%gistei*s,  copies  of  leases,  etc.  For  procuring  these, 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Gross,  now  in  London.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
McKenzie  lent  us  for  exhibition  the  original  manuscript  of  Thomas 
Shepard's  autobiography,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Harvaixi's  death  and 
of  his  bequest;  also  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  sermons,  one  of 
which  was  the  election  sermon  of  1638,  doubtless  listened  to  by 
Harvard.  Professor  Palmer  lent  several  early  editions  of  English 
poets,  contemporaries  of  John  Harvard  in  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
John  Boyd  Thacher,  of  Albany,  kindly  sent  a  number  of  auto- 
graphs, English  and  American,  drawn  from  bis  great  collection. 
We  were  fortunately  able  to  borrow  from  the  Botanical  Museum 
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two  show-cases  precisely  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  in  these  some  of 
the  rarer  volumes  were  displayed.* 

The  room  is  in  most  respects  admirably  suited  to  be  used  as  an 
exhibition<room,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  maintain  hei'e  a  series  of 
interesting  exhibitions  throughout  the  year.  But,  desirable  as  this 
would  be,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  room,  namely,  to  provide  for 
the  use  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  books  shelved  in  it,  makes 
it  necessary  to  protect  its  quiet  as  a  place  of  study.  I  hope,  never- 
theless, that  it  may  not  prove  impossible  to  use  it  occasionally  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

To  return  to  our  survey  of  the  new  building,  the  room  adjoining 
the  Treasure  Room,  but  not  connected  with  it,  is  the  Map  Room,  in 
which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  bring  together  our  whole  great  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  atlases,  now  widely  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  Library.  The  map  portfolios  are  disposed  on  sliding  shelves  in 
cases  about  five  feet  high  which  line  two  sides  of  the  room.  Most 
of  the  atlases  are  shelved  in  two  tiers  above  these  cases ;  others  will 
be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  sliding  shelves.  A  sloping 
counter  in  front  of  the  windows,  a  broad  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  an  additional  floor  case  for  larger  maps  and  for  refei*ence 
books  complete  the  equipment  of  the  room.  A  broad  skylight  in  the 
roof  gives  ample  light  in  every  part.  I  should  like  to  see  placed  in 
this  room  a  memorial  tablet  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
whose  eminence  as  a  cartographer,  and  whose  special  interest  in  the 
Library's  map  collection,  would  make  this  the  most  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  commemorate  him. 

The  third  room  on  this  floor,  the  comer  room,  is  a  class-room  for 
the  convenience  of  small  classes  which  require  to  use  at  their  meet- 
ings a  large  number  of  books  from  the  Library's  shelves.  Shelves 
along  one  wall,  a  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  three 
smaller  tables,  comprise  the  necessary  furniture. 

The  space  over  the  sliding  shelves  in  the  Treasure  Room  forms  an 
extension  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  stack,  where  a  few  additional 
tables  for  study  will  be  placed  and  where  typewriters  may  be  shut 
in,  so  as  not  to  disturb  readers  with  the  continuous  click  of  their 
macliines. 

In  the  basement,  we  get,  at  the  east  end,  a  room  where  boxes  and 
bundles  may  be  delivered  by  the  express  and  unpacked.     Here  are 

*  I  may  add  that,  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson's  lectures  on 
book-binding  and  book-making,  one  of  these  cases  was  used  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  beautiful  work  of  his  press  and  bindery,  and  the  room  was  opened  two  eyen- 
ings  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  in  order  that  the  books  might  be  examined  by 
those  who  attended. 
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also  four  generous  store-closets,  where  the  chore- women  keep  their 
implements,  and  where  stationery  and  other  supplies  are  under  lock 
and  key. 

Next  to  this  is  a  storeroom  where  duplicates  will  be  shelved  until 
disposed  of,  and  where  large  gifts  may  be  temporarily  placed  while  the 
volumes  are  being  looked  up  on  the  catalogues.  Such  a  storeroom  is 
not  the  least  among  the  conveniences  provided  by  the  addition; 
duplicates  and  waiting  gifts  have  hitheito  had  to  be  stored  wherever 
empty  shelves  could  be  found  for  them  here  and  there  in  the  stack. 

The  rest  of  the  basement  is  occupied  with  shelves  to  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  collection  of  Parliamentary  Papers  has  been  already 
transferred.  Better  basement  windows  and  more  table  space  give 
better  facilities  for  using  this  valuable  and  much  sought  collection, 
and  the  nine  rows  vacated  by  it  in  the  firbt  floor  of  the  stack  will  be 
filled  by  the  Library's  works  on  bibliograi)hy,  which  we  have  not 
heretofore  been  able  to  bring  together  and  classify. 

Some  further  desired  changes  in  the  old  basement,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stack,  have  not  yet  been  begun,  because  it  was  not  clear 
that  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  sutflcc,  but  work  on  them  should 
not  be  further  delayed.  These  changes  will  give  us  additional  shelv- 
ing for  our  pamphlet  collection  and  a  small  but  tolerably  convenient 
lunch-room  for  the  ladies  of  the  staff. 

The  material  of  which  this  addition  to  the  Library  has  been  built 
and  the  method  of  construction  are  interesting,  and  suggest  what 
may  possibly  be  the  best  method  of  enlarging  the  Library  in  the 
future.  The  foundations,  flooi-s,  and  roof  are  of  reinforced  concrete 
mixed  and  laid  on  the  spot ;  the  walls  ai*e  of  concrete  blocks  moulded 
at  the  manufacturer's,  of  a  color  to  match  the  granite  of  the  old 
building,  and  laid  in  courses  in  the  same  manner  that  stone  is  laid. 
The  outside  effect  is  admirable,  the  saving  in  expense  over  granite 
very  considerable,  and  the  strength  of  the  wall  superior  to  what  is 
attained  by  the  usual  brick-lined  stone  construction  of  the  present 
time.  The  masking  of  the  old  north  wall  of  the  east  stack  by  the 
new  outside  wall  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing, and  Professor  H.  L.  Warren,  the  architect  of  the  addition,  has 
studied  the  possibility  of  making  further  extensive  additions  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  present  Library,  so  as  to  equip  it  satisfactorily  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  my  last  report,  as  in  several  other  repoils,  1  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  increase  in  the  staff  has  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  work  to  be  done,  —  an  increase  caused 
both  by  larger  annual  accessions,  by  a  larger  public  to  be  served. 
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and  by  the  more  crowded  condition  of  the  Library  shelves.  Indeed, 
the  staff  is  hardly  larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  I  became 
librarian,  yet  the  accessions  of  the  last  two  years,  1905-07,  have 
been  moi-e  than  half  as  large  again  as  those  ten  years  ago,  1895-97. 
With  the  provision  of  larger  working  rooms  for  the  staff,  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  numbers  becomes  more  imperative,  in  order  that 
we  may  catch  up  with  arrears  of  work  in  cataloguing  and  in  the  care 
of  the  pamphlet  files,  and  may  be  able  more  promptly  to  forward 
book  orders,  pay  bills,  dispose  of  duplicates,  and  handle  gifts.  The 
bringing  together  of  our  rare  books  into  the  Treasure  Room  also 
ought  to  be  followed  by  extra  work  upon  them  which  might  profitably 
engross  one  person's  time  for  a  year. 

The  service  which  this  Library  can  render  other  libraries  by  lend- 
ing books  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  list  of  institutions  to 
which  books  were  sent  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  is  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,*  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  they  are  scat- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  This  portion  of  the 
Library's  work  has  become  no  small  task,  since  probably  no  day  goes 
by  that  does  not  bring  one  or  more  applications,  but  I  feel  that  the 
service  rendered  to  American  scholarship  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
What  has  been  already  done  in  this  direction,  however,  only  sug- 
gests, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  how  much  more  might  be 
done  if  distinct  provision  could  be  made  for  it.  I  have  given  the 
matter  much  thought  during  the  past  year,  and  have  worked  out  a 
plan  by  which  a  moderate  endowment  might  yield  great  results  to  the 
benefit  of  all  American  colleges.  I  believe  tbat  a  central  lending 
library,  established  in  connection  with  the  Harvard  Library,  to  fur- 

*  CoUege*  and  universtties :  Adelbert,  Amherst,  Brown,  Brjn  Mawr,  Clark, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Hamilton,  Haverford,  Hobart,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Lafayette,  Lake  Forest,  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  Middlebury,  Mount  Holjoke, 
Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Smith,  Swarthmore, 
SjTacuse,  Trinity,  Vanderbilt,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Yale ; 
the  universities  of  Arizona,  California,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin;  Andover  and  Hartford 
Theological  Seminaries ;  Adelphi  College  in  Brooklyn,  the  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture,  Durham,  N.  H.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  the 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School;  and  in  Canada,  McGill  University,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  Mt.  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Public  Libraries:  The  public  libraries  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Fitchburg,  Hartford,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Portsmouth,  Providence, 
St.  John,  N.B.,  Worcester,  and  Yarmouth;  the  Library  of  Congress;  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence ;  Forbes  Library,  Northampton ;  Maine  State 
Library;  Millicent  Library,  Fairhaven;  Morrison-Reeves  Library,  Richmond, 
Ind. ;  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company ;  and  the  Redwood  Library,  Newport. 
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nish  books  so  exp>eiisive  or  so  rarely  wanted  by  scholars  that  the 
smaller  college  libraries  cannot  afiford  to  own  them,  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  service  to  all  American  libraries,  making  important 
works  accessible  to  the  smallest  and  supplementing  usefully  the  col- 
lections of  the  greatest;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  Ubrary  could 
probably  be  established  here  more  economically  and  advantageously 
than  elsewhere.  I  wish  that  some  generous  lover  of  learning  might 
be  induced  to  take  up  this  project,  get  it  studied  carefully  by  a  com- 
mittee of  librarians  and  scholars,  and  furnish  the  means  for  its 
realization. 

The  permanent  resources  of  the  Library  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  fund  resulting  from  the  bequest  to 
the  Library  of  five  thousand  dollars  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  of 
Worcester,  of  the  Class  of  1856.  The  Library  has  already  enjoyed 
for  fifty  years  the  use  of  a  fund  of  the  same  amount  given  by  Mr. 
Salisbury's  grandfather,  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  the  Class  of  1817. 
The  income  of  the  latter  fund  is  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  books 
*^  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language,  and  in  other  languages  illustrat- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  books."  The  bequest  just  received  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


ACOBS8IOH8. 


Grore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Diyinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School   . 

Bussey  Institution 

Museum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .    . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


Present  c 

Volumes 
added. 

Volumes. 

14,702 

478,583 

6,298 

102,826 

581 

36,360 

879 

12,788 

3 

986 

145 

4,621 

1,097 

43,518 

116 

3,472 

348 

12,198 

576 

10,392 

1,508 

15,993 

2,257 

46,875 

28,009 

280 

27,729 

768,612 

Pamphlets. 

331,000 
11,185 

9,505 
23,820 
10,000 
16,491 
38,026 

2,485 
24,246 

8,458 


475,166 
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The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library  contains  25,235  sheets, 
and  is  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


Additions  to  Collbob  Library. 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   .   . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  Tolumes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .   .   . 


1902-03. 

1903-04. 

7,731 

7,870 

1,152 

1,312 

736 

1,104 

7,368 

12,009 

16,977 

22,295 

1,064 

354 

1,960 

1,217 

13,441 

14,259 

20,799 

26,268 

1904-05. 

7,746 
1,760 
1,098 
6,031 

16,635 

2,001 

1,193 
14,951 

20,982 


1906-07. 


7,620 

1,478 

862 

4,862 


14,702 

512 

1,899 
14,128 

18,980 


The  number  of  volumes  bought  is  far  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  which  included  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  purchases  abroad,  and  is 
also  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  number  in  recent  years.  This 
diminution  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  books 
made  by  the  Library  Council,  and  occurred  in  spite  of  the  large  sums 
of  gift  money  which  were  in  our  hands  last  year.  The  greater  part 
of  this  money,  however,  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  expensive 
books,  so  that  it  caused  no  very  marked  difference  in  the  number  of 
volumes  acquired. 

Of  the  additions  to  the  coin  collection,  the  most  considerable  was 
a  group  of  193  coins  (silver  and  copper)  received  from  the  Rev. 
Greorge  P.  Knapp,  of  the  Mission  School,  in  Harpoot,  Turkey.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coins  are  from  Asia  Minor,  and  among  the  193 
pieces,  67  emperors  are  represented.  Almost  all  are  new  to  the 
Harvard  collection.  Mr.  Knapp  writes  to  Dr.  Storer,  the  curator  of 
the  collection,  ^^I  wish  I  might  do  more  for  this  coin  and  medal  col- 
lection, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  resources  are  now  exhausted. 
If,  however,  some  friend  of  the  collection  would  like  to  put  a  small 
fimd  at  my  disposal,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  what  I  could  to 
make  further  collections.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  glad  if  a 
good  manual  of  numismatics  were  sent  me,  and  it  were  indicated  in 
this  what  class  of  coins  are  specially  desired.  Probably  in  that  way 
I  could  help  a  good  deal  in  getting  new  coins  for  the  collection." 
Mr.  Knapp  seems  to  have  somewhat  unusual  facilities  for  collecting 
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coins,  and  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  place  in  his  hands  the  means 
to  gather  more. 

The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
gifts  of  money  received,  to  be  spent  for  special  purposes.  Those 
who  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  giving  us  annually  a 
sum  for  some  special  purpose  have  continued  their  gifts:  Mr. 
Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  Paris ;  Mr. 
Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  for  books  on  China;  Mr.  W. 
Bayard  Cutting,  .Jr.,  1900,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  Florence; 
Mr.  Ellis  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  for  German  Drama;  Mr.  James 
Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  for  labor  periodicals ;  Mr.  £.  S.  Mullins, 
'93,  of  Pittsburg,  for  books  on  Folklore ;  Mrs.  George  A.  Nicker- 
son,  of  Dedham,  for  books  on  Folklore;  Mr.  William  Phillips, 
1900,  of  Boston,  now  of  the  State  Department,  Washington,  for 
books  on  London ;  Mr.  Horace  B.  Stanton,  1900,  of  Boston,  for 
books  on  Moli^re;  Mr.  Lucius  C.  Tuckerman,  '97,  of  Boston,  for 
books  on  Mexico. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  has  spent,  in  addition  to  his  former 
gifts,  over  $1300  for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection,  for  books  on 
French  History,  Morocco,  Turkey,  etc. 

Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '90,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba, 
formerly  Minister  to  Korea,  has  continued  to  allow  us  to  add  books 
on  Korea  at  his  expense. 

Mr.  John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  of  Lawrence,  has  added  to  his  former 
gifts  for  books  on  the  Catacombs  and  Christian  Archaeology,  $250 
to  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  *97,  of  Boston,  has  continued  his  former 
gifts  for  special  books  on  English  Literature  of  the  18th  century. 

Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  '92,  of  New  York,  has  repeated  his  gift  of 
$200,  to  be  spent  for  rare  books  at  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian. 

The  Saturday  Club  of  Boston  has  appropriated  to  our  use  from  its 
surplus  income,  $1,000  to  be  spent  for  books,  and  we  have  used  the 
money  for  a  number  of  expensive  works  —  collections  of  portraits 
(now  made  more  available  than  before  through  the  "A.  L.  A. 
Portrait  Index"),  works  on  illumination,  reproductions  of  Dutch 
paintings,  and  the  expensive  but  indispensable  catalogue  of  the 
Church  library  of  Americana. 

From  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  *92,  of  Brookline,  we  have  received 
$5,000,  to  be  spent  on  English  Literature  and  English  History. 
This  generous  sum  has  been  divided  among  different  members  of  the 
English  Department,  to  be  used  for  special  classes  of  literature. 
Professor  Kittredge  has  ordered  English  Literature  before  1660,  and 
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works  on  Shakespeare;  Professor  Baker,  English  plays  before  1660; 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1780;  Pro- 
fessor Neilson,  modem  English  Literature,  1780-1895;  Dr.  C.  N. 
Greenough,  books  of  "characters"  and  periodicals;  Professor 
Robinson,  Celtic  literature;  and  Dr.  Merriman,  English  History. 
Other  subscriptions  through  Dr.  Meniman,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  of  English  History,  have  been  received,  amounting  to  $250. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hills  and  Mr.  George  E.  Hills,  '97,  of  Boston,  have 
contiibuted  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Naumburg,  *89,  of  New  York,  has  given  $100  for 
books  on  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Frank  G.  Thomson,  '97,  of  Phila- 
delphia, $200  for  English  Literature. 

Subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Banking,  amounting 
to  $137,  have  been  received  through  Assistant  Professor  A.  P. 
Andrew;  and  for  Economic  literature,  amounting  to  $105,  through 
Professor  Taussig. 

Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  in  addition  to  his  gift  for  books  on 
Florence,  has  interested  himself  during  the  last  winter  in  collecting 
books  relating  to  Switzerland,  and  several  shipments  have  been 
received,  amounting  in  all  to  352  volumes.  Mr.  Cutting  spends  his 
winters  at  St.  Moritz,  and  has  given  his  personal  attention  to  the 
selection  of  these  books,  with  the  result  that  what  he  has  sent  has 
been  carefully  chosen  and  has  included  many  important  sets  of 
historical  documents.  A  part  of  the  books  were  paid  for  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge;  but  the  greater  part  come  to  us  as  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Cutting. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  Curator  of  South  American  History  and 
Literature,  spent  a  part  of  last  winter  travelling  in  South  America, 
and  while  there  collected  a  large  number  of  books  for  the  Library. 
These  are  in  part  a  gift  from  himself,  in  part  a  gift  from  Professor 
A.  C.  Coolidge,  and  the  remainder  were  purchased  from  an  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Library.  The  collection,  all  of  which  has  not 
yet  reached  us,  contains  many  works  which  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  and  which  we  acquired  at  very  low 
prices. 

A  collection  of  Cuban  works,  numbering  about  one  hundred 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  including  many  rare  early  works,  was 
bought  for  us  by  Mr.  Enrique  de  Cruzat  Zanetti,  '97,  of  New  York. 

From  Mr.  Martin  Brinuner's  library,  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Brimmer, 
we  received  twenty-four  volumes  of  rare  books,  many  of  them  in 
handsome  bindings.  They  included  first  editions  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu,  and  Montaigne,  the  Aldine  editions  of  Horace 
and  Petrarch,  and  other  treasures. 
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From  the  estate  of  Professor  Ephraim  W.  Gumey,  a  final  instal- 
ment  of  his  library,  numbering  242  volumes,  has  been  reeeived. 
This  makes  the  total  number  of  volumes  received  from  Professor 
Gtimey*s  library,  7,760. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Clark,  '57,  of  Boston,  has  sent  us  many  volumes 
of  recent  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  fiction,  and  has  also  provided 
for  the  expense  of  binding  the  same. 

Mr.  K.  Nelson  Oay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Italian  History  of  the 
19th  Century,  has  continued  to  send  us  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
Biaoigimento  period,  and  would  have  spent  to  excellent  advantage 
the  Library's  modest  appropriation  for  this  subject  as  in  former 
years,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  suspend  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year. 

Miss  Woodman,  of  Cambridge,  has  allowed  the  Library  to  select 
from  her  father's  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets,  systematically 
preserved  through  many  years,  all  that  would  be  useful  for  our 
shelves. 

Mr.  N.  V.  Tchaikovsky,  a  prominent  Russian  revolutionist  lately 
resident  in  London,  presented  162  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including 
a  full  set  of  the  periodical,  ^^  Revolyutsionnaya  Rossiya,"  being  every- 
thing published  by  the  Socialist- Revolutionary  Party  since  1902. 

From  the  Russian  Goverment,  through  the  United  States  Minister, 
Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  Library  received  a  collection  of 
the  documents  and  proceedings  of  the  Duma ;  also  the  publications 
of  the  first  general  census  of  Russia,  that  of  1897,  and  Statistics 
of  Russian  Railways. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  precious  acquisitions  of  the  year 
was  a  perfect  set  of  the  original  issues  of  ^^  The  Spectator,"  a  copy 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Edmund  Malone,  the  actor.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Castle,  Jr.,  the  Assistant  Dean,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring 
these  volumes  for  the  Library,  and  shared  with  Professor  Kittredge 
and  Messrs.  C.  G.  Osborne,  1909,  and  H.  E.  Widener,  1909,  a  part 
of  the  expense,  the  remainder  being  made  up  from  the  Dane  gift  and 
from  the  income  of  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  of  London,  when  he  visited  the  College 
in  November,  1906,  brought  with  him,  as  a  gift,  his  vellum  copy  of 
the  Kelmscott  ^^  Chaucer,"  the  greatest  printing  achievement  and  the 
last  finished  work  of  William  Morris. 

The  Library  has  received  numerous  other  valuable  and  interesting 
gifts,  but  they  are  too  many  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  A  more 
complete  statement  of  the  gifts  of  money  received  will  be  found  in 
the  Treasurer's  report. 
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The  purchases  of  the  year  have  oaturall;  included  a  very  unusual 
number  of  rare  and  preciona  Tolumes  in  early  English  literature, 
bought  from  Mr.  Dane's  gift.  The  additions  in  the  field  of  French 
History  have  also  been  extensive.  Professor  Coolidge,  on  beii^ 
absent  from  his  wort  for  a  second  year  on  the  Hyde  lectureship  in 
France,  authorized  as  to  buy  at  his  expense,  (1,000  worth  of  books 
on  French  History,  on  condition  that  the  Corporation  would  appro- 
priate another  |1,000,  to  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose.  Only  a 
part  of  the  (2,000  thus  made  aytulable  has  been  spent  during  the 
past  year,  but  the  remainder  will  probably  be  used  during  the  year 
Dow  current.  In  selecting  books  to  be  bought,  we  have  profited  by 
the  advice  of  Professor  Haskins,  and  have  bought  mainly  books  on 
early  and  local  French  History,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  important 
sets.  To  the  HohenzoUern  Collection  762  volumes  have  been  added, 
many  being  iu  continuation  of  sets  already  bought. 

Ad  interesting  collection  of  material  on  anagrams,  gathered  by 
the  late  Walter  Begley,  Vicar  of  East  Hyde,  England,  an  author  of 
works  on  anagrams,  was  bought  at  a  moderate  price,  and  constitDtes 
a  unique  collection  relating  to  a  small,  but  interesting,  subject. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  Folklore,  and  from  the  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Nickerson  and  Mr.  Mullins,  we  have  bought  a  number  of  early  booka 
on  alchemy  and  witchcraft  and  several  collections  of  ballads  and 
chap-books.  Scotch  history  and  literature  have  been  further  added  t» 
from  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane,  reported  last  year.  The 
larger  part  of  Mr.  Phillips's  gift  for  books  on  London  has  been  spent 
for  works  on  the  London  city  companies.  A  number  of  books, 
copies  of  which  had  formed  part  of  Jolm  Harvard's  library,  have 
been  picked  up  from  time  to  time  at  trifiiug  expense,  and  have  beeo 
paid  for  by  an  anonymous  friend. 

The  greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  Norton  Fund  was  needed  to 
pay  for  a  maauscriptof  Donne's  Poems,  received  the  previous  year; 
but  several  minor  works  by  Donne  have  been  bought,  and  a  fine 
copy  of  Eusebius,  "  De  pneparatione  evangeUca,"  printed  by  Januen 
in  Venice  in  1470. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  recent  accessions  to  the 
Library  is  given  as  an  i^pendix  to  this  report  in  its  separately 
printed  form. 
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SPECIAL   RBPEBEKCB  LIBBABIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  foUows:- 


Peniia. 

■HDl. 

Dap^t. 

Total!. 

1,052 
S3 
689 
124 

ste 

344 

378 
4,071 
3,393 

921 
1,417 
3,222 
4.601 
1,692 
1,346 
8,603 

946 
1,676 

660 

49 

6,836 

479 

2,844 
6,904 

994 
1,146 
96 
69 
128 

1,060 
369 
124 

231 
326 

148 

8 
21 

6 
90 

6 

80 

80 
21 
527 

43 

S 
13 

1.  Phyricl  Lab.     A/wMi.  fty..  Lai 

8.  BoUnicAl  Lab.      Umntrtiiy  Muteun 

S.  Minenlogiual  L>b.             Do.                

e.  Fh7i.  Geograpbr  Lab.        Do.                

7.  Zoological  Lab.                   Do.                

422 

718 
134 

777 

570 

278 

4,319 

3,607 

939 

1,488 

9.  Hiitory.     Harvard  Hall  S.  Jt 

10.  United  SUtM  UUtorj.     Harvard  HaU  R.  R.    .   . 

11.  Pobtical  Economy.                        Do.                    .   . 

15.  Child  Memorial  (EDgUih).     Warrnt  Sok*i    .   .    . 
14.  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).          Do.            ... 

16.  French.                                                Do.            ... 

17.  Sanakrit.                                              Do.            ... 

4,691 
1,698 

1,346 

2,G03 

976 

1,576 

70 

7.363 

38.  PbUoioph7  (Robbina  Library  and  Ftychol.  Lab.). 

Smtrion  Hall. 

a*.  Edncadon.    LaiBrena  Hall 

26.  Fine  ArU  (incl.  Graj  and  RandaU  Coll.).     Fogg 

MiueuM 

2,887 
6,904 

997 

87.  Preachera'  Library.      Wadivmrih  Houtt 

as.  The  Stndy.     PkHUpi  Brookt  Homt 

96 
69 
128 

46,876 

3,110 

49,986 

The  total  number  of  volumes  added  to  these  special  libraries  in 
the  course  of  the  year  baa  been  2,235,  the  largest  additions  being  in 
History,  268;  Social  Ethics,  412;  Engineering,  214;  Education, 
01 ;  Philosophy,  274  (from  the  Bobbins  gift). 

Ifa  are  i^ain  indebWtl,  as  iu  two  previous  years,  to  Dr.  K.  G,  T. 
ter,  who  bore  the  expense  of  opening  the  libraries  in  Warren 
kdoring  the  evening  from  the  close  of  the  spring  i«cess  to  the 
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USE   OP   BOOKS   IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Grore  Hall  in  1906— 
07  as  compared  with  preyious  years :  — 


Uni  OF  Books. 

1900-01. 

1001-02. 

1003-08. 

190a-04. 

1904-06. 

195-oe. 

1900-07. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  hoilding  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

63,673 
24,180 

58,443 
22,583 

63,183 
24,924 

62,861 
23,111 

59,021 
26,565 

56,875 
26,558 

59,254 
24,851 

Total 

87,853 

•81,026 

88,107 

85,972 

85,586 

83,488 

83,605 

8.  Ovei^night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harvard  Hall    .   .   . 

13,566 

13,594 

386 
12,861 

3,990 
12,644 

6,485 
14,268 

5,662 
11,452 

6,107 
11,267 

The  increase  in  books  lent  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
pains  have  been  taken  to  place  interesting  books,  both  new  and  old^ 
on  the  open  shelves  in  the  delivery-room. 

In  June,  during  the  examination  period,  we  allowed  reserved 
books  to  be  taken  out  every  night  for  over-night  use,  instead  of  on 
Saturday  evening  only,  as  is  the  custom  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  This  was  a  return  to  the  former  practice  of  the  Library, 
before  the  reading-room  was  kept  open  in  the  evening.  It  apparently 
gave  general  satisfaction,  and  will  be  tried  again  this  year  during 
both  the  mid-year  and  the  final  examinations.  The  chief  drawback 
to  the  practice  is  the  occasional  difficulty  in  getting  books  back 
promptly  in  the  morning;  but  the  users  of  the  reading-room,  real- 
izing that  the  plan  was  on  trial  and  would  be  discontinued  if 
unsuccessful,  took  special   pains   to  make   it   work   smoothly. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Summer  School,  the  read- 
ing-room in  Harvard  Hall  was  kept  open  both  day  and  evening 
during  the  session  of  the  Summer  School.  It  is  doubtless  a  much 
cooler  place  in  which  to  work  than  the  general  reading-room  in  Gore 
Hall,  but  the  records  show  that  the  evening  use  was,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  very  small,  while  the  attendance  during  the  day 
varied  from  twenty  to  sixty. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,   freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

*  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  this  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
in  the  statistics. 
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The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House,  and 
elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  74,000  volumes  to  which  direct 
access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value.  In  addi- 
tion the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  members  over 
7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel,  and  sport. 

The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


OraH  CoLLBonom. 


Boand  Periodicals 
Reference  Books  . 
Reserred  Books  . 
U.  8.  Documents  . 

Totals  .   . 


1002-63. 

l«»-04. 

1904-06. 

1M6-06. 

3,266 

4,471 

10,398 

4,523 

3,341 

4,645 

10,514 

4,300 

3,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 

3,288 

4,800 

11,066 

6,199 

22,658 

22,800 

23,586 

24,342 

190e-07. 

3,354 

4,904 

11,125 

5,365 

24,738 


Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Araassiox  to  ths  Book-Staok. 

History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

€kography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 

Total  cards  given 

Total  individuals  admitted    .   .    . 
Total  times  of  use 


112 
30 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


370 

320 

6,898 


81 
36 

33 

74 

58 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


350 

257 

6,067 


90 
37 

55 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 

301 

5,551 


118 
45 

46 

126 

73 

31 

2 

33 

25 

6 

7 


611 

366 

6,244 


92 

38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 

816 

6,413 


122 

28 

57 

107 

57 

18 

8 

38 

11 

5 

6 


456 

354 

7,172 


105 
36 

28 

131 

58 

11 

13 

23 

9 

3 

1 


418 

336 

6,124 


117 
86 

47 
129 

50 

12 
6 

46 
9 
8 
1 


461 

356 

5,992 
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The  number  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of 
cards  given  out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack. 

As  a  result  of  the  building  of  the  new  addition,  ai-tificial  light  now 
has  to  be  used  at  many  of  the  tables  in  the  stack  hitherto  well  lighted 
from  the  windows,  but  on  the  fifth  floor,  a  few  well  lighted  additional 
tables  have  been  placed  in  the  gallery  which  opens  from  this  floor,  and 
on  the  third  floor,  additional  tables  will  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stack,  in  place  of  the  map  cases,  the  maps  from  which  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  Map  Room.  On  the  second  floor  some  table 
space  will  also  be  gained  on  the  south  side  when  the  wooden  cases 
which  have  been  built  in  here  from  time  to  time  are  pulled  out  and 
the  old  collating-room  changed. 

During  the  summer  of  1907,  in  addition  to  the  students  of  the 
Summer  School,  54  professors  and  instructors  from  36  different 
colleges  came  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and  were  made 
welcome  in  the  Library.  This  number  is  naturally  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  other  recent  years,  because  the  Library  was  closed  during 
part  of  the  summer,  and  notice  of  the  intended  closing  had  been 
widely  circulated.  1,466  volumes  have  been  sent  from  the  Library 
to  82  different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  some 
cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  volumes,  but  a  larger  number  of  institutions,  than 
was  reported  last  year.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  serious  inconvenience 
has  been  caused  to  scholars  working  in  this  Library  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  books  wanted  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  place  books  which  are  not  often  wanted  here  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  actually  need  them. 

Radcliffe  College  has  borrowed  980  volumes  for  the  use  of  its 
students.  Application  for  these  books  is  made  through  the  Librarian 
of  Radcliffe,  and  the  books  are  carried  back  and  forth  between  Rad- 
cliffe College  and  the  Harvard  Library  by  a  messenger.  Radcliffe 
students  also  visit  the  Library,  and  have  the  use  of  one  table  in  the 
smaller  reading-room.  For  use  at  this  table,  955  books  were  sent 
for  from  the  stack  and  1,081  volumes  were  taken  from  the  reserved 
shelves  in  the  reading-room.  In  special  cases,  Radcliffe  students 
are  also  allowed  access  to  the  stacks,  but  the  pressure  for  reading 
space  in  the  stack  is  so  great  that  their  number  is  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Radcliffe  library,  after  it  has  occupied  its 
new  building,  will  itself  be  able  to  offer  almost  everything  which  is 
to  be  found  on  our  *' reserved"  shelves,  so  that  Radcliffe  students 
will  have  small  occasion  to  ask  for  these  books  which  are  in  almost 
constant  use  by  our  own  students. 
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The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUMDAT  JJtm. 


Sundajfl  open  .   . 

Users    

ATerage   .... 
Highest  number . 


1199-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-03. 

1902-08. 

190S-04. 

1904-06. 

1906-06. 

85 

35 

36 

35 

36 

34 

34 

4,846 

6,471 

4,909 

6,073 

4,678 

4,953 

4,737 

138 

156 

136 

144 

129 

145 

139 

236 

226 

225 

227 

173 

187 

228 

1906-07. 

34 

4,623 

136 

207 


In  November,  1906,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Library 
Council,  signed  by  twenty-five  officers  of  the  University,  asking 
that  the  Library  stacks  might  be  open  during  the  evening  hours  to 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  to  such  instructors  as  might  apply  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  represented  that  the  closing  of  the  stacks  at  a 
quarter  after  five  was  a  distinct  hardship,  breaking  up  and  curtailing 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours  —  the  only  periods  of  consecu- 
tive study  which  most  members  of  the  Faculty  possess.  Inquiry 
was  made  of  other  leading  universities  —  of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and 
Yale  —  and  it  was  learned  that  the  hours  of  opening  of  all  these 
libraries  were  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  Harvard  Library,  ex- 
tending from  8  or  8.30  in  the  morning  until  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night,  and  that  in  every  case  but  one,  the  delivery-desk  and  the 
book-stacks  were  open  during  the  same  hours  as  the  general  reading- 
room.  On  January  1,  1907,  with  the  approval  of  the  Library 
Council,  the  book-stack  was  opened  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  instructors  (including  assistants  and 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows)  during  the  evening  hours  when  the  Library 
is  open.  In  order  not  to  increase  the  expense  for  service,  those 
persons  who  wished  access  to  the  stacks  in  the  evening  were  required 
to  obtain  in  advance  cards  of  admission  to  be  shown  to  the  night 
Janitor,  since  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know  them  personally. 
Access  to  the  stacks  during  the  evening  has  doubtless  been  a  real 
convenience  to  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  but  it  is  found 
that  no  large  number  of  persons  care  to  make  use  of  the  evening 
hours. 
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SHELF   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,504  volumes  permanently,  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  13,683  have  been  added  to 
classes  previously  arranged,  and  1,821  belong  to  classes  newly 
classified  in  the  course   of  the  year. 

Only  a  little  advance  from  year  to  year  in  extending  the  classi- 
fication is  at  present  possible.  The  groups  arranged  last  year  were 
(1)  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a  group  appended  to  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  245  volumes ;  (2)  the  Norton  Collection,  571  volumes ; 
and  (3)  the  remaining  divisions  of  Africa  —  namely,  general  works. 
Tropical  Africa,  and  South  Africa,  1,005  volumes. 

The  reclassification  and  renumbering  of  Swiss  History,  formerly 
included  with  German  History,  was  made  necessary  by  the  reclassi- 
fication of  German  History.  The  change  was  the  more  desirable 
because  of  the  considerable  additions  to  this  subject  which  the 
Library  has  been  receiving  from  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.  The 
reclassification  of  certain  old  text-books,  withdrawn  from  the  groups 
with  which  their  subject  matter  connects  them,  and  brought  together 
in  a  text-book  collection  by  themselves,  was  spoken  of  last  year,  but 
the  count  of  volumes  is  included  in  this  year's  report,  the  books  on 
Swiss  History  and  the  text-books  together  amounting  to  977  volumes. 

During  the  summer.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  reclassified  and  renumbered 
the  whole  collection  of  French  History.  This  renumbering,  as 
explained  in  an  earlier  report,  is  made  necessary  by  the  character  of 
the  system  employed  many  years  ago,  when  the  books  were  first 
classified.  It  was  particularly  desirable  to  carry  it  out  at  the  present 
time,  because  we  are  just  now  adding  extensively  to  the  French  His- 
tory collection,  and  the  new  accessions  should  receive  permanent 
numbers,  rather  than  numbers  which  must  soon  be  changed.  The 
shelf-list  for  these  books  is  now  being  written,  but  the  shelf-marks 
on  the  cards  in  the  catalogue  have  still  to  be  changed.  The  number 
of  volumes  will,  therefore,  be  reported  in  next  year's  statistics. 

The  department  seems  to  have  had  its  work  better  in  hand  than 
during  any  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the 
average  number  of  volumes  on  hand  has  been  528,  the  corresponding 
number  in  1905-06  having  been  966,  and  in  1904-05,  1,374.  This 
better  showing  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  books 
relating  to  European  History  (3,239  in  number)  have  been  passed 
over  to  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  subject. 
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Some  improyement  in  the  condition  of  the  shelves  has  been 
attained  by  overhanling  the  more  crowded  classes,  especially  the. 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  taking  out  the  folio  volumes,  to  be 
separately  shelved.  This  has  permitted  a  gain  of  an  additional  shelf 
here  and  thera,  which  has  made  it  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
arrange sets  which  we  had  recently  been  obliged  to  place  in  double 
rows  on  the  shelves.  The  number  of  shelves  containing  double  rows 
has  thus  been  reduced  from  700  to  645.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  contents  of  13,791  shelves  have  been  shifted,  in  order  to  find 
room  for  growth.  This  means  that  about  850,000  volumes  have 
had  to  be  moved,  in  order  to  find  shelf  room  for  the  14,000  volumes 
added.  Nothing  could  tell  more  impressively  the  crowded  condition 
at  which  our  shelves  have  arrived.  We  have  not,  however,  been 
obliged  this  year  to  add  to  the  collections  stored  outside  Gore  Hall, 
and  with  the  small  amount  of  additional  shelving  contained  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  addition,  we  shall  probably  not  have  to  remove 
anything  during  the  year  now  beginning. 

Mr.  Da\id  Heald,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  shelf  depart- 
ment for  two  or  three  years,  was  transferred,  December  1,  1906,  to 
the  library  of  the  Medical  School,  to  superintend  the  installation  and 
reorganization  of  the  several  libraries  of  the  School  in  their  new 
quarters.  He  accomplished  the  task  successfully,  and  returned  to 
the  Library  service  on  September  1. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  missing  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion this  summer  was  unusually  large.  Eighty-nine  volumes  were 
missing  from  the  shelves  of  the  reading-room  and  the  open  shelves  of 
the  delivery-room,  and  175  volumes  from  the  book-stack.  This  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  twice  the  number  reported  in  any  of  the  last  six 
years,  and  has  never  been  exceeded  since  a  record  of  losses  has  been 
kept.  Forty  volumes  missing  in  previous  years  have  been  found,  the 
total  net  loss  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  being  1,219  volumes.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  list  of  missing  books  gives  no  clue  to  the 
cause  of  the  increase  this  year.  The  fact  that  the  loss  is  so  much 
larger  from  the  stack  than  from  the  open  shelves  in  the  reading- 
room  would  indicate  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  due  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  officers  and  students  admitted  to  the  stack,  in  not 
charging  books  borrowed. 
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CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


CATALoomi  Work. 


Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

Total. 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Congress 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .    .   . 

Total 

Written  cards 

Total 


1002-03. 

lOOMM. 

1904-06. 

1905-06. 

8,517 
4,450 
8,878 

8,842 
5,578 
6,301 

7,401 

6,819 

10,442 

7,860 
5,960 
6,295 

16,840 
8,846 

20,716 
4,121 

24,162 
8,562 

20,116 
4,867 

20,186 

24,837 

27,724 

24,982 

18,185 
5,440 
4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
5,916 

6,026 
7,981 
8,460 

7,248 
8,558 
2,457 

27,651 
6,728 

24,754 
15,570 

17,467 
23,211 

18,258 
22,168 

34,379 

40,824 

40,678 

40,426 

190M)7. 


8,528 
6,634 
6,454 

21,611 

4,422 

26,088 


6,270 
9,216 
8,195 

18,681 
22,766 

41,447 


A  slight  increase  is  to  be  noticed  in  each  of  the  three  counts  of 
titles  catalogued  for  the  College  Library,  making  a  total  increase  of 
1,496  titles.  The  greatest  addition  is  in  the  number  of  titles  cata- 
logued in  full  and  completely.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  cards 
printed  for  us,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  written  cards,  is  to 
be  regretted.  The  fact  that  we  are  now  sending  our  printed  titles  to 
two  other  libraries  —  to  the  Library  of  Princeton  University  and 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  —  makes  it  desirable  to  increase,  rather 
than  to  cut  down,  the  proportion  of  printed  work.  For  several  years, 
we  have  sent  one  card  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  each  title 
printed  here,  and  have  received  from  that  Library,  in  exchange,  the 
galley  strips  of  the  printeil  cards  it  issues.  Since  February,  1907, 
we  have  sent  to  Princeton,  at  the  request  of  the  Princeton  Library, 
four  cards  for  each  title  printed  for  us.  In  both  cases,  the  stock 
used  is  furnished  by  the  library  receiving  the  cards. 

The  "  incomplete  "  work  recorded  is  of  two  kinds,  a  part  entered 
on  the  official  catalogue  only,  and  a  part  entered  also,  in  somewhat 
summary  fashion,  on  the  public  catalogue.      For  many  years,  when 
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it  has  been  necessary  to  abbreviate  our  work  in  a^y  way,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  increased  accessions,  the  practice  has  been  to  enter  on 
the  official  catalogue  only  anything  which  could  not  be  catalogued  in 
full.  The  result  is  that  large  numbers  of  German  dissertations,  cur- 
rent pamphlets,  and  certain  large  collections,  such  as  the  Riant 
library  and  parts  of  the  Von  Maurer  library,  are  now  recorded  only 
on  the  official  catalogue,  where  they  are  found,  to  be  sure,  by 
employees  of  the  Library,  but  are  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  officers 
and  students  who  are  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  the  public  cata- 
logue. The  amount  o(  work  done  in  this  way  having  increased  so 
much  during  the  last  few  years,  the  inconvenience  of  having  no 
record  of  such  titles  on  the  public  catalogue  has  been  more  and  more 
keenly  felt,  and  in  work  lately  undertaken  we  have  therefore  tried  to 
add  to  the  entry  on  the  official  catalogue  a  simple,  but  in  most  cases 
probably  a  sufficient,  entry  on  the  public  catalogue,  repeating  the 
title  under  subject  as  well  as  author,  when  this  could  be  done  with- 
out any  prolonged  examination.  The  cards  used  for  this  work  have 
a  red  edge,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  picked  out  at  some  future  time ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  when  revised,  many  of  these  cards  will  be 
found  to  need  but  little  change  or  correction. 

Mr.  Currier  reports  two  recent  experiments  on  the  cost  of  doing 
this  "temporary"  cataloguing.  "The  first  exi)eriment  found  the 
cost  to  be  about  15  cents  per  title  and  the  second  just  13  cents.  In 
the  first  experiment  the  cost  was  increased  by  the  revision  which  the 
work  was  given.  This  revision  has  now  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms.  In  this  work,  the  titles  are  given  all  proper  references  and 
some  degree  —  frequently  complete  —  of  subject  classification.  Bib- 
liographical investigations  and  analytical  work  are  largely  dispensed 
with." 

Apart  from  current  work,  about  75,000  titles  have  now  accu- 
mulated, either  not  entered  on  our  catalogues  or  entered  in  such  a 
way  that  revision  is  either  necessary  or  desirable.  Of  this  number, 
about  10,000  titles  are  catalogued  by  the  "temporary"  method 
described  above.  Some  46,000  titles  have  been  entered  on  the  official 
catalogue  only.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  10,000  titles  are  in- 
cluded in  pamphlet  boxes  and  in  pamphlet  volumes  bound  up  many 
years  ago  without  passing  through  the  cataloguers'  hands.  In  the 
special  collections  of  Slovak  and  Judeo-German  literature,  there  are 
perhaps  4,000  uncatalogued  titles.  The  analytical  work,  which 
would  have  been  desirable,  but  which  we  have  been  forced  to  pass 
over,  now  amounts  to  perhaps  6,000  titles.  A  part  of  the  work 
included  in  this  rather  discouraging  summary  of  arrears  is  not  press- 
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ing,  but  probably  more  than  half  constantly  gives  rise  to  some 
degree  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty  in  determining  with  accuracy  what 
is  actually  in  the  Library. 

The  new  section  of  catalogue  case  added  in  the  delivery-room 
occasioned  an  extension  of  the  card  catalogue.  From  a  measure- 
ment of  the  cards  made  in  connection  with  this  work,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  cards  in  the  public  catalogue  is,  on 
the  author  side,  668,000;  on  the  subject  side,  600,000;  total, 
1,268,000. 

Mr.  Currier  reports  the  printing  of  a  seventh  supplement  to  the 
Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue,  and  he  adds :  — 

^^The  time  is  approaching  when  the  Subject  Index  should  be 
reprinted.  But  few  copies  are  left,  and  the  supplementary  entries 
on  interleaved  pages  make  the  volumes  difficult  to  use.  From  now 
until  this  work  is  taken  up,  opportunities  should  be  grasped  for  im- 
proving the  catalogue.  Frequently  smaller  topics  can  be  straightened 
out  without  much  difficulty,  even  though  far-reaching  changes  cannot 
be  undertaken.  A  regrouping  of  the  sociological  sections  would  be 
most  useful,  Mathematics  should  be  overhauled  somewhat,  and 
Politics  and  Liegislation  should  be  thoroughly  revised.  The  long- 
talked-of  rearrangement  of  cards  under  History  would  be  of  great 
use.  The  present  chronological  arrangement,  under  places,  serves 
but  poorly  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  for  it  should  be  substituted 
an  arrangement  by  periods. 

^^  During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  able  to  make  scNcral  minor 
revisions,  in  the  headings  Forestry,  Almanacs,  International  £xhi- 
bitions,  Finance  of  Cities,  Christian  Science,  Theosophy,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  etc." 

The  experiment  begun  about  twenty  years  ago  with  a  new  form  of 
catalogue,  which  it  was  thought  might  prove  more  convenient  than 
the  card  catalogue,  has  at  lens^lh  been  discontinued,  its  fate  having 
been  considered  and  re-considered  many  times  during  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  what  we  have  called  the  Leyden  Catalogue,  since  it 
is  modelled  after  a  form  of  catalogue  used  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  It  consists  of  slips,  larger  in  size  than  the  ordinary  cata- 
logue card,  bound  together  at  the  right-hand  end  into  little  volumes 
by  a  device  which  permits  additional  slips  to  be  inserted  at  any  point. 
Mr.  Winsor  hoped  that  these  volumes  might  be  found  to  be  a  better 
solution  of  the  catalogue  question  than  the  card  catalogue ;  but  in 
practice,  the  fact  that  it  cannot  easily  be  managed  with  one  hand, 
leaving  the  other  hand  free  to  use  a  pencil,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  element  in  making  it  unpopular,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been 
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of  little  real  service  to  as.  For  some  years  after  it  was  started,  when 
the  Library  printed  the  greater  part  of  its  titles,  it  was  practically 
complete  for  all  recent  accessions ;  but  now  that  so  many  titles  are 
received  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Library  itself 
prints  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  titles  catalogued  here,  it  has 
become  less  and  less  complete,  and  is  therefore  used  with  less 
confidence.  It  will  be  quite  possible  in  the  future,  if  we  should  need 
to  duplicate  any  part  of  our  catalogue,  to  cut  these  slips  down  to  the 
ordinary  catalogue  size,  and  we  are  retaining  them  with  this  in  mind ; 
but  we  have  removed  the  set  of  volumes  from  the  Reading-room  and 
shall  not  try  any  longer  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 

ORDERING   DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL    CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


iMOOmm  AHD  EZFnrDITDBB. 

1901-02. 

1003-03. 

1008-04. 

1904-06. 

1905-06. 

1906-07. 

From  book  lands,  — 
Balance  from  prerioas  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$4,534 
19,972 

$4,036 
19,446 

$3,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

$4,781 
19,063 

$4,520 
*20,899 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

24,506 
20,470 

23,482 
20,274 

23,200 
19,126 

23,634 
18,853 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

23,844 
19,324 

25,419 
19,451 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  daring  the  year  .    . 

4,036 

1,932 
3,411 

3,208 

2,276 
4,467 

4,074 

1,835 
4,406 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

5,968 

4,279 
10,765 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

5,343 
3,067 

6,733 

4,898 

6,241 
4,534 

6,318 
3,504 

12,298 
8,019 

4,279 

15,044 
10,764 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

2,276 

1,835 

1,707 

2,814 

4,280 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  throagh  Coll.  Lib.) 

$23,537 
7,245 

$25,172 
7,389 

$23,660 
6,214 

$22,357 
5,623 

$27,343 
9,357 

$30,215 
7,642 

Total 

$30,782 

$32,561 

$29,874 

$27,980 

$36,700 

$37,857 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Council  anticipated  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  available  for  books,  and  accord- 
ingly made  its  appropriations  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  usual,  — 
on  a  basis  of  there  being  only  $7,000  free  for  new  orders,  instead  of 

*  Inclades  $620  accumulated  income  of  the  Boott  Fund  not  previously 
reported. 
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$9,000,  as  in  the  previous  year,  or  $11,000  two  years  before.* 
This  reduction  seemed  necessary  both  because  an  unusually  large 
number  of  unpaid  bills  had  been  carried  over  from  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  to  the  beginning  of  this  (not  shown  by  the  Treasurer's 
balance  in  the  above  table)  and  because  it  was  expected  that  the 
Corporation  would  be  obliged  to  transfer  to  administration  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  from  income  ordinarily  devoted  to  books.  In 
fact,  the  expected  transfer  did  not  take  place  on  the  Treasurer's 
books,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  investments  increased,  so  that 
the  figures  in  the  table  show  an  increase.  Expenditure,  however, 
was  curtailed  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  appropriations,  and 
the  balance  carried  over  is  correspondingly  larger.  This  balance, 
moreover,  is  almost  entirely  available,  there  having  been  but  few 
mipaid  bills  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  averages  of  three  previous  five-year  periods. 


WoBK  ov  Obduuxo  Dbpabtmsiit. 


New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined  .   .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .   .   .   . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
{Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1890-05. 
Avenge. 


5,182 
1,193 
3,800 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

28 

4,416 

16,060 


1805-1000. 
Avenge. 

100(M)5. 
Avenge. 

1005-00. 

7,327 
1,726 
6,036 

12,276 
4,142 
7,796 

9,773 
2,468 
7,038 

$10,146 

3,223 

13,368 

$14,908 

8,710 

18,614 

$12,642 

6,092 

17,734 

33 

68 

64 

6,736 
16,466 

7,638 
21,682 

11,012 
17,764 

1900-07. 


9,046 
3,446 
6,464 

$16,732 

4,168 

20,900 

61 

7,620 

18,980 


In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  will 
be  noticed  that,  while  the  number  of  new  orders  received  is  consider- 
ably less  (due  to  the  general  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ations), the  estimate  of  cost  is  very  much  larger.  This  is  due,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  an  accumulation  of  about  one  thousand 


*  Periodicals,  outstanding  orders,  continuations,  etc.,  arc  separately  estimated, 
t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
I  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  199. 
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titles,  handed  in  last  year,  were  looked  up  and  forwarded  this  year ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  gift 
money  to  be  expended,  which  was  used  in  large  degree  for  expensive 
works,  thus  increasing  the  average  cost  of  orders  sent  forward. 
Of  the  $16,732  estimated,  $7,051  was  on  Library  funds,  and  $9,681 
was  charged  to  various  special  gifts.  The  number  of  volumes  bought 
for  the  College  Library  is  much  nearer  the  usual  avenge,  last  year's 
figure  being  very  much  increased  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  purchases  in 
Europe. 

In  regard  to  duplicates  obtained  unintentionally,  Mr.  Potter  re- 
ports: ^^  Forty-one  unintentional  duplicates  were  bought  at  a  cost 
of  $149.50.  This  is  more  than  the  year  before,  when  the  records 
(perhaps  incomplete)  showed  only  34 ;  but  it  is  less  than  in  1904-05, 
when  56  were  bought.  The  percentage  of  duplicates  to  the  number 
of  orders  looked  up  was  .0045.  Unfortunately,  several  of  these 
duplicates  were  rather  expensive  sets  and  the  total  cost  was  more 
than  in  any  recent  year.  About  half  of  them  were  practically  un- 
avoidable. Several  are  traceable  to  the  various  methods  of  "  short 
cataloguing,*'  which  leave  many  pit-falls  for  the  unwary  searcher. 
During  the  year,  we  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  duplicates,  some 
sold  for  us  by  the  Cooperative  Society,  some  sent  to  other  libraries 
on  exchange,  and  others  given  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  to 
one  or  two  other  college  libraries." 

Mr.  Potter  calls  attention  again  to  the  need  of  employing  more 
assistance  on  the  Library  accounts.  His  complaint  is  well  grounded, 
and  I  expect  that,  with  some  re-arrangement  of  duties  among  the 
staff  during  the  coming  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  one  person 
as  an  accountant,  whose  chief  work  it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the 
accounts  and  forward  bills  promptly  for  payment.  Mr.  Potter  speaks 
of  the  subject  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  Library  accoimts,  —  the  long  delays  in  the  payment  of 
bills  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  frequent  balances  for  use  in 
assigning  funds  to  new  books.  I  regret  to  report  that  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  these  matters  this  year.  The  one  regular 
assistant,  with  more  than  half  of  her  time  needed  for  work  in  other 
departments,  could  not  begin  to  do  all  the  work  on  the  accounts, 
and  the  help  that  I  was  able  to  assign  to  her  from  other  members  of 
the  department  was  not  sufficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality  to 
secure  accuracy  and  promptness.  Not  only  were  the  payments  and 
balances  constantly  behind  during  the  year,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  found  that  there  were  numerous  erroi*8  in  the  figures 
and  several  weeks  of  valuable  time  were  wasted  in  locating  and  cor- 
recting them.     Book-keeping  is  not  work  that  can  be  done  in  odd 
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moments  by  a  person  subject  to  constant  interruptions  and  calls  to 
other  duties.  It  is  true  that  seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  first 
entered  the  Library,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  these  accounts  as 
part  of  my  other  work  and  giving  to  them  not  more  than  five  or  six 
hours  a  week.  But  conditions  have  changed  since  them.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  total  expenditure  has  increased,  being  about  double 
what  it  was  then,  but  that  the  accounts  have  grown  much  more 
complex.  Then  there  were  47  different  accounts,  divided  as  follows : 
Funds,  25  ;  Gifts,  5  ;  and  Departments,  17.  Now  we  have  39  Fund 
accounts ;  57  Gift  accoimts ;  and  57  Department  accounts,  —  a  total 
of  158.  The  number  of  requisitions  drawn  last  year  was  465  against 
309  seventeen  years  ago.  These  last  figures  do  not  properly  rep- 
resent the  increase  in  work,  as,  with  the  delay  in  payments,  many 
small  bills  are  combined  on  one  requisition.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a 
real  economy  for  the  Library  to  employ  a  trained  book-keeper  to 
attend  to  these  accounts.  Of  course,  if  this  were  done,  such  a 
person  would  naturally  have  charge  not  only  of  the  book  accounts, 
but  of  the  petty  cash  account  (fines,  etc.),  of  the  pay-roll,  and 
perhaps  of  the  various  statistics  now  kept  by  the  different  depart- 
ments.    I  strongly  recommend  this  matter  for  consideration." 

STAFF. 

There  have  been  more  than  the  usual  number  of  changes  in  the 
staff  during  the  past  year.  These  changes  usually  diminish  efficiency, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  but  they  are  unavoidable  and,  to  some 
degree,  in  the  long  run  beneficial.  For,  when  it  is  seen  that  service 
in  this  Library  opens  the  way  to  a  better  position  in  some  other 
library,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Library  service  is  increased,  and  it 
is  the  easier  to  secure  as  our  assistants  young  men  and  women  of 
ability.  Mr.  C.  A.  Read,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Library  continuously  since  Ms  graduation,  left  us  on 
the  first  of  March,  1907,  to  become  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Lichtenstein's  appointment  as  Assistant  in  charge  of  European 
History  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  His  duties  were  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  any  other  assistant  in  the  Library, 
since  he  was  to  give  his  services  alike  to  the  ordering  department, 
the  shelf  department,  and  the  catalogue  department,  in  res|>ect  to 
the  books  relating  to  the  subject  under  his  charge.  This  new 
method  of  work  gives  fair  promise,  I  think,  of  being  successful  in 
the  end,  but  its  trial  so  far  has  been  somewhat  incomplete.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  time  was  taken  up  with 
completing  the  work  on  the  Hohenzollem  Collection,  on  which  he 
had  previously  been  engaged.    It  was  not  until  the  first  of  November 
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that  he  began  regular  work  on  the  plan  outlined.  In  the  spring, 
his  time  was  necessarily  broken  up  by  private  work  connected  with 
preparing  himself  for  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  on 
the  first  of  June,  he  began  work  on  the  re-classification  of  French 
History,  which  soon  absorbed  all  his  time  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

He  reports  that  only  198  orders  were  given  him  to  look  up  for 
the  Order  Department,  of  which  number  71  proved  duplicate.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  examined  a  large  number  of  booksellers'  cata- 
logues, checking  titles  for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection  and  for 
French  History.  In  the  course  of  this  task,  he  marked  and  looked 
up  over  800  titles,  and  sent  forward  as  orders,  307.  Mr.  Potter 
reports  that  it  was  of  advantage  to  turn  the  work  over  to  him  when 
any  considerable  number  of  orders  were  to  be  looked  up  at  once,  but 
that  orders  coming  in  in  small  numbers  were  more  conveniently 
handled  by  his  usual  assistants.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  with 
reduced  appropriations,  the  money  available  for  purchases,  except 
in  French  History,  wa3  exhausted  early  in  the  year. 

Dr.  Lichtenstein  reports  that  3,380  volumes,  dealing  with  subjects 
of  European  History,  were  turned  over  to  him  by  the  Shelf  Depart- 
ment in  the  eight  months  under  review,  and  that  all  except  141  were 
classified  and  sent  along  before  the  end  of  the  statistical  year.  In 
addition  to  the  3,239  thus  classified,  306  volumes  came  up  for  re- 
classification, not  counting  the  work  done  on  the  general  collection 
of  French  History.  It  was  in  this  department  that  Dr.  Lichten- 
stein's  work  was  most  complete  and  efifective. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  advantage  of  the  attempt  to  combine 
cataloguing  with  the  other  processes,  Mr.  Currier  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

**  The  result  of  the  year's  experience  shows  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  turn  over  a  given  class  of  books  to  a  single  person  for  inde- 
pendent treatment  in  cataloguing  than  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
shelf  arrangement.  On  the  shelves,  each  collection  forms  a  physical 
entity,  and  variation  of  method  in  any  one  group  usually  makes 
little  or  no  confusion.  In  the  card  catalogue,  however,  there  is  a 
much  greater  interdependence  of  parts  and,  in  consequence,  greater 
uniformity  is  necessary.  Customs  as  to  choice  of  author  heading, 
proper  references,  etc.,  must  be  adhered  to  more  rigidly,  and  the 
system  of  classification  of  new  titles  must  coincide  with  the  old,  so 
that  all  material  on  a  given  topic  shall  be  grouped  in  one  place.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  a  specialist  staying  permanently 
in  the  Library  to  learn  the  rules  of  entry.     Variations  in  methods  of 
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preparing  the  title  after  the  heading  has  been  decided  upon  would 
make  less  trouble,  though  even  here  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
is  desirable.  As  regards  the  subject  catalogue,  a  specialist  might 
work  with  a  great  degree  of  independence,  but  not  unless  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  old  titles  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  classification  of 
the  new.  In  other  words,  the  specialist  should  work  out  and  carry 
into  execution  a  system  of  classification  for  both  old  and  new  books. 
Just  as  has  been  done  in  the  shelf  arrangement.  At  the  present 
time,  there  could  hai^ly  be  a  better  piece  of  work  undertaken  than  a 
working  over  of  the  titles  in  European  history,  — e.  g.,  a  consolida- 
tion of  cards  now  under  History,  Politics,  Legislation,  a  substitution 
of  an  arrangement  into  periods  for  the  present  chronological  series 
of  the  cards  under  various  countries  in  the  heading  History,  with 
other  changes  that  might  seem  advisable.  It  would  seem  best  for 
the  work  of  preparing  catalogue  cards  for  new  books  to  remain  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  cataloguers,  though  Dr.  Lichten- 
Btein's  special  knowledge  should  be  constantly  made  use  of  and  he 
might  well  give  the  titles  a  hasty  final  revision.'' 

Mr.  Tillinghast  reports  as  follows  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  this  method  of  work :  — 

^^  After  trying  for  some  time  the  plan  of  cataloguing  and  ^  setting 
up '  certain  groups,  I  find  that  this  method  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  old,  and  gives  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  the  subjects.  Acquaintance  with  the  catalogue  helps  in  shelf - 
listing,  and  acquaintance  with  the  books  on  the  shelves  and  their 
arrangement  helps  in  subject  classificatiou  for  the  catalogue,  and 
often  in  cataloguing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  of 
superficial  and  hasty  judgments  which  the  greater  experience  gained 
through  work  confined  to  cataloguing  or  shelf-listing  is  a  guard 
against.  Just  how  much  time  is  saved,  I  cannot  estimate.  I  fear 
it  is  not  so  much  as  might  be  expected.  I  fear  that  I  sometimes 
hesitate  on  questions  of  entering  or  cataloguing  which  would  be 
perfectly  plain  to  those  who  have  had  long  experience  in  those 
branches  of  work. 

'^  I  believe  that  all  titles  should  be  inspected  by  the  head  of  the 
Catalogue  Department." 

It  is  only  natural  that  effective  co5peration  should  be  more  diflUcult 
to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  catalogue  than  in  any  other  department 
of  library  work,  since  the  catalogue,  especially  the  author  catalogue, 
has  to  be  considered  as  a  unit,  and  variations  of  practice  are  confus- 
ing and  may  be  misleading.  I  believe,  however,  that,  with  longer 
experience,  the  specialist  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
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and  is  willing  to  take  pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details 
of  the  catalogue,  may  give  most  valuable  assistance  in  preparing 
books  for  cataloguing  by  indicating  briefly  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  actual  writing  out  of  cards,  or  of  copying  for  the  printer,  may 
well  be  left  to  another  hand.  I  expect  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  to  extend  this  method  of  work  one  step  further,  by  allowing 
one  other  member  of  the  staff  to  carry  books  forward  from  the 
process  of  shelf -listing  through  the  process  of  cataloguing. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Libnuian 


A  SELECT  LIST  OF  RECENT  ACCESSIONS  TO  THE 
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\*  The  following  list  is  intended  to  show  the  kind  of  books  which  are 
being  added  to  the  Library  —  especially  those  which  the  Library  has  been 
enabled  to  buy  from  the  gifts  of  friends.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  even 
the  more  interesting  and  valuable  works  received  in  the  course  of  the  year 
are  mentioned.  None  of  the  ordinary  current  books,  siich  as  any  well 
equipped  library  might  be  expected  to  buy,  are  included,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  more  expensive  modem  books  are  recorded. 

Alchemyi  Astrology,  Superstitions,  Witchcraft 

*  Bought  from  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Nickenon 
*•  Bought  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  £.  S.  Mullins 

Alessio    Piemontese.    Secreti.     Nuovamenti    posti '  in    luce. 

Venetia.     1555.* 

First  edition  of  a  work  full  of  superstitions.  Has  been  attributed  to 
Girolamo  Ruscelli.  Contains  recipes  and  directions  for  mAldng  all 
manner  of  remedies,  cosmetics,  confections,  etc.,  also  for  casting 
medals  and  for  making  imitations  of  precious  stones. 

Arrest  memorable  de  la  cour  de  Parlemet  de  Dole  contre  Gilles 
Gamier,  pour  avoir  en  forme  de  loup-garou  devor^  plusieurs 
enfans  &  commis  autres  crimes.     Sens.     1574.     Maniiscript. 

A  copy  from  the  original  in  the  Grand-ducal  library  at  Darmstadt. 

Bernard,  Richard.  A  guide  to  grand-jury  men,  divided  into 
two  books.  In  the  first  is  advice  to  them  what  to  doe  before 
they  bring  in  a  billa  vera  in  cases  of  witchcraft;  in  the  second  is 
a  treatise  touching  witches  good  and  bad.  2d  addition.  Lon- 
don.    1629.** 

Berthelot,  Marcelin.  Collection  des  anciens  alchimistes  grecs. 
Texte  grec  et  traduction  fran^aise,  avec  variantes,  notes  et  com- 
mentaires.    4  livr.     Paris.     1887-88.    4**.     (150  copies  printed.) 

Blankaart,  Steven.  Theatrum  chimicum,  oder  Eroffneter 
schau-platz  und  thiir  zu  den  heimligkeiten  in  der  scheide-kunst. 
Nebenst  einer  vermehrung  wie  die  geringen  metallen  und 
gemeinen  steine  zu  verbessem  sind  durch  Kenelmus  Digby. 
Leipzig.     1694.     Plates.** 

BoREL,  Pierre.  Bibliotheca  chimica,  seu  Catalogus  librorum 
philosophicorum  hermeticorum,  usque  ad  annum  1653.  Parisiis. 
1654.* 
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[Bromhall,  Thomas.]  A  treatise  of  spectres,  or  An  history  of 
apparitions,  oracles,  prophecies  and  predictions;  with  dreams, 
visions,  and  revelations,  and  the  cunning  delusions  of  the  devil. 
By  T.  B.     London.     1658.    f*. 

Casaubon,  M^ric.  A  treatise  proving  spirits,  witches,  and 
supernatural  operations,  by  pregnant  instances  and  evidences, 
together  with  other  things  worthy  of  note.     London.     1672.* 

A  COLLECTION  of  modem  relations  of  matter  of  fact  concern- 
ing witches  &  witchcraft.     London.     1693. 

Cooper,  Thomas.  The  mystery  of  witch-craft,  discovering  the 
truth,  nature,  occasions,  growth  and  power  therof ;  together  with 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  same.     London.     1617.* 

CoTTA,  John.  The  infallible,  true,  and  assured  witch,  or  the 
second  edition  of  the  Tryall  of  witch-craft,  shewing  the  right  and 
true  methode  of  the  discoverie.     London.     1624.* 

Drage,  William.  Daimonomageia;  a  small  treatise  of  sicknesses 
and  diseases  from  witchcraft,  and  supernatural  causes.  London. 
1665.     ManiLScripL 

Die  edelgeborne  jungfer  alchymia,  oder  Eine  durch  rationes, 
viele  exempla  und  experimenta  abgehandelte  untersuchung,  etc. 
Tubingen.     1730.* 

Ellis,  Humphrey.  Pseudo  Christus,  or  A  relation  of  the  impos- 
tures acted  by  William  Frankelin  and  Mary  Gadbury,  the  one 
professing  himself  to  be  the  Christ,  the  other  professing  herself 
to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ;  as  also  their  examinations  and  tryal 
at  Winchester,  March  7,  1649.     London.     1650.* 

Frisch,  Gebhard.  Anatomia  alchymiae,  quae  universalem  viam 
et  totius  philosophise  hermeticae  doctrinam  ac  divisiones  exhibet, 
etc.     Parmae.     1695.* 

Gadbury,  John.  Natura  prodigiorum,x>r  A  discourse  touching 
the  nature  of  prodigies.     2d  ed.     London.     1665.* 

Thesaurus   astrologiae,   or  An   astrological    treasury; 

containing  the  choicest  mysteries  relating  to  physick.     London. 
1674.* 

GiPFORD,  George.  A  dialogue  concerning  witches  and  witch- 
crafts, in  which  is  layed  open  how  craftily  the  divell  deceiveth 
not  onely  the  witches,  but  many  other.     London.     1603. 

Glanvill,  Joseph.  Saducismus  triumphatus,  or  Full  and  plain 
evidence  concerning  witches  and  apparitions.      London.     1681. 

Also  the  2d  ed.  of  1681-82,  and  the  4th,  of  1726;  also  the  same  author's 
"A  blow  at  modem  sadducism,  4th  ed.,  1668/'  of  which  the  above  is 
a  posthumous,  enlarged  edition. 
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GoDELMANN,  J.  G. '  Tractatus  de  magis,  veneficis  et  lamiis, 
deque  his  recte  cognoscendis  et  puniendis.     Francoforti.     1601.* 
Also  an  edition,  Noribergs,  1676. 

liANCRE,  Pierre  de.  Tableau  de  Tinconstance  des  mauvais 
anges  et  demons,  oii  il  est  amplement  traict^  des  sorciers  &  de 
la  sorcellerie.     Paris.     1613.    4?. 

Le  Norm  ant,  Jean,  sieur  de  Chiremont,    Vera  ac  memorabilis 

historia  de  tribus  energumenis  in  partibus  Belgii.     De  vocatione 

magorum  &  magarum  in  genere,  &  in  particulari.     Lutetiae  Parisi- 

orum.     1623.* 

Records  of  an  examination  of  cases  of  possession  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Brigitta  in  Lille,  1613,  etc. 

[Lilly,  William.]  Catastrophe  mundi,  or  Merlin  reviv'd  in  a 
discourse  of  prophecies  &  predictions.     London.     1683. 

Supernatural  sights  and  apparitions  seen  in  London, 

June  30,  1644,  interpreted.     London.     1644.** 

Mathew,  Richard.  The  unlearned  alchymist  his  antidote,  or 
A  more  full  and  ample  explanation  of  the  use,  virtue,  and  benefit 
of  my  pill,  etc.     London.    1662.* 

Mercurius  propheticus,  or  A  collection  of  some  old  predictions 
0!  May  they  only  prove  but  empty  fictions.    [London.]  1643. 

[NuMAN,  Philips.]  Miracles  lately  wrought  by  the  intercession 
of  the  glorious  Virgin  Marie  at  Mont-aigu  nere  unto  Siche  in  Bra- 
bant.    Translated  by  Robert  Chambers.     Antwarp.     1606.* 

Paracelsus  his  Archidoxis,  disclosing  the  genuine  way  of  mak- 
ing quintessences,  arcanums,  magisteries,  elixirs,  &c.  Together 
with  his  books  of  renovation  &  restauration,  of  the  tincture  of 
the  philosophers,  etc.  Englished  and  published  by  J.  H.,  Oxon. 
[James  Howell].  London.  1660.* 
The  extremely  rare  first  edition. 

Perrault,  Fran9ois.  The  divell  of  Mascon,  or  A  true  relation 
of  the  chief  things  which  an  unclean  spirit  did  and  said  at  Mascon 
in  Burgundy.  Made  English  by  [Peter  Du  Moulin].  4th  ed. 
Oxford.     1699.* 

Philalethes,  Eirenaus  Philoponus,  pseudon.    The  marrow  of 

alchemy,  being  an  experimental  treatise  discovering  the   secret 

and  most  hidden  mystery  of  the  philosophers  elixer.     2  pt.  in  1 

vol.     London.     [1654}-55.* 

The  Library  has  also  a  German  version,  Leipzig,  1685,  and  other  works 
published  under  the  same  name. 

A  PLEASANT  treatise  of  witches,  their  imps  and  meetings,  per- 
sons bewitched,  etc.  By  a  pen  neer  the  covent  of  Elutheri.  Lon- 
don.    1673.** 
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Ripley,  George.  The  compound  of  alchymy,  or  The  ancient 
hidden  art  of  archemie;  conteining  the  right  &  perfectest  meanes 
to  make  the  philosophers  stone,  aurum  potabile,  with  other 
excellent  experiments.    [In  verse.]    London.     1591.* 

Roberts,  Alexander.  A  treatise  of  witchcraft;  with  a  true 
narration  of  the  witchcrafts  which  Mary  Smith,  wife  of  Henry 
Smith,  glover,  did  practice,  etc.     London.     1616. 

Starkey,  George.  Natures  explication  and  Helmont's  vindi- 
cation, or  A  short  and  sure  way  to  a  long  and  sound  life;  being  a 
necessary  and  full  apology  for  chymical  medicaments,  and  a 
vindication  of  their  excellency.     London.     1657.* 

Also  a  re-issue  of  the  same  under  the  title  *'  Via  ad  vitam,  being  a  short  and 

sure  way  to  a  long  life.    London.     1661."* 
George  Starkey  (or  Stirk)  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  Class  of 

1646,  and  became  a  physician  of  some  distinction  in  London,  where  be 

died  of  the  plague  in  1665.    The  Library  has  lately  acquired  several  of 

his  published  works  hitherto  almost  unknown. 

Stearne,  John.  A  confirmation  and  discovery  of  witch-craft, 
containing  these  particulars:  that  there  are  witches  called  bad 
witches,  and  witches  untruely  called  good  or  white  witches, 
together  with  the  confessions  of  many  of  those  executed  since 
May,  1645.     London.     1648.* 

Strange  and  terrible  news  from  Shorditch  of  a  woman  that 
hath  sold  her  self  to  the  divel.     London.     1674.      4°.  pp.  8.* 

Trapnel,  Anna.  Report  and  plea,  or  A  narrative  of  her  jour- 
ney from  London  into  Comwal.     London.     1654. 

The  author,  a  religious  visionary,  was  suspected  of  witchcraft. 

A  TRUE  and  exact  relation  of  the  severall  informations,  exami- 
nations, and  confessions  of  the  late  witches,  executed  in  the  county 
of  Essex  [at]  Chelmesford,  29  of  July,  1645.     London.     1645. 

A  TRUE  and  full  relation  of  the  witches  at  Pittenween.  Edin- 
burgh.    1704.** 

A  TRUE  and  impartial  relation  of  the  informations  against 
three  witches,  viz.,  Temperance  Lloyd,  Mary  Trembles,  and 
Susanna  Edwards,  who  were  indicted,  arraigned,  and  convicted 
at  the  assizes  holden  for  the  county  of  Devon  at  the  castle  of 
Exon,  Aug.  14,  1682;  with  their  several  confessions.  London. 
1682.* 

This  was  the  last  execution  for  witchcraft  in  the  West  of  England. 

ViERi,  Francesco  de'.  Discorso  intomo  a'  dimonii  volgarmente 
chiamati  spiriti.     Fiorenza.     1576. 
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Art,  Archaeology^  lUttstrated  Works 

AuBERT,  Andreas.  Die  malerische  dekoration  der  San  Fran- 
cesco kirche  in  Assisi;  ein  beitrag  zur  losung  der  Cimabue  frag^. 
Leipzig.     1907.    69  plates. 

Bertaux,  fimile.  L'art  dans  Tltalie  m^ridionale.  Vol.  i. 
Paris.     1904.    4^.    lUus. 

Bode,  Wilhelm.  Die  italienischen  bronzestatuetten  der  renais- 
sance.    Lief,  i.-vi.     Berlin.     1907.    f®.     108  plates. 

Buonarroti,  Michel  Angplo.  Dessins  inconnus  de  Michel- 
Angp  r^cemment  d^couverts  aux  Offices  de  Florence,  par  £mile 
Jacobsen  et  P.  N.  Ferri.  Leipzig.  1905.  P.  24  plates.  (160 
copies  printed.) 

Burlington  pine  arts  club,  London.  The  art  of  ancient 
Egypt;  photographic  plates  from  the  exhibition  at  the  club  in 
1895.     London.     1895.    f*.    27  plates.     Privately  printed. 

Clemen,  Paul.  Die  romanischen  wandmalereien  der  Rhein- 
lande.    DQsseldorf.     1905.    1.  P.    64  plates. 

Clercq,  Louis  de.  Collection  De  Clercq;  catalogue  m^thodique 
et  raisonn^.  Tom.  i.-iv.  Paris.  1888  ['85}-1906.  f^  and  4**. 
Plates. 

Contents:  —  i.,  ii.  Antiquity  assyriennes.     iii.   Les  bronzes,      iv.  Lea 
mftrbres,  les  vases  peints  et  les  ivoires. 

The  copper  plate  magazine,  or  Elegant  cabinet  of  picturesque 
prints  engraved  by  emment  artists  from  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  the  first  masters.  Vol  i.-v.  London.  [1792-1802.]  249 
plates.  Fogg  Museum. 

No  more  published. 

Dehio,  Georg,  and  Bezold,  Gustav  von.  Die  denkmaler  des 
deutschen  bildhauerkunst.  [Ser.  i.  lief.  1-4.]  Berlin.  [1905-07.] 
r.    80  plates. 

EsPOUY,  Hector  d'.  Fragments  d'architecture  antique  d'aprte 
les  relev^s  &  restaurations  des  anciens  pensionnaires  de  I'Acad^mie 
de  France  k  Rome.    2  vol.    Paris.    [1896}-1905.    f*.     200  plates. 

Robinson  Hall. 

FuRTW ANGLER,  Ad.  Aegiua  das  heiligtimi  der  Aphaia.  Miin- 
chen.     1906.    f*.,  and  atlas  of  130  plates. 

GiLLE,   Phil.,  and  Lambert,   Marcel.    Versailles  et  les  deux 
Trianons.    2  tom.    Tours.     1899-1900.    1. 4°.    Illus. 
From  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club. 

Jones,  E.  Alfred.    The  church  plate  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 
London.     1906.    4°.    34  plates. 
Gift  of  the  author. 
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Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John.  The  stall  plates  of  the  knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  garter,  1348-1485.  Westmmster.  1901.  f°.  90 
colored  plates. 

Martin  Le  Roy.    Catalogue  raisonn^  de  la  collection  Martin 

Le  Roy.     Fasc.  i.-iii.     Paris.     1906-07.    P.     105  plates. 

Contents:  —  i.  Orf^vrerie  et    ^aillerie.     ii.  Ivoires  et  sculptures,    iii. 

Bronzes  et  objets  divers.    Mobilier. 
Gift  of  M.  Biartin  Le  Roy. 

Menzel,  Adolf  von.     Abbildungen  seiner  gemalde  und  studien; 

herausg^geben   von   Hugo   von   Tschudi.     Munchen.     1905.     f*. 

661  illus.  and  25  "bilderbeilagen." 

Gift  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

MoFFATT,  H.  C.     Old  Oxford  plate.    London.    1906.    98  plates. 

Mont,  Pol  de.     Les  primitifs  n^erlandais,  des  fr^s  Van  Eyck 

k  Breughel  le  Vieux.     Livr.    i.-viii.     Berlin.    [1907.]    1.  f°.    40 

colored  plates. 

From  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club. 

Le  mus^e    des  enluminures;  6dM  sous  les  auspices  de  Pol  de 
Mont.    Vol.i.-vi.     Haarlem.    [1907.]    P. 
From  the  gift  of  the  Satimlay  Club. 

Osterreichisches  archaologisches  institut,  Vienna.  For- 
schungen  in  Ephesos.     Bd.  i.     Wien.     1906.     1.  4®.     Illus. 

Osterreichisches  museum  fUr  kunst  und  Industrie,  Vienna. 
Ancient  oriental  carpets;  a  supplement  to  the  Oriental  carpets 
published  by  the  Imperial  royal  Austrian  commercial  museum, 
Vienna.     Pt.  i.-iv.     Leipzig.     1906-07.    f®.     24  colored  plates. 

Paris —  Biblioth^que  nationale.  Reproductions  de  manuscrits 
et  miniatures  publics  sous  la  direction  de  H.  Omont. 

Grandbb  chroniques  de  France,  enlumin^s  par  Jean  Foucquet;  ms. 

fran^ais  6465.     51  plates. 
JosEPHUs.     Antiquitds  et  Guerre  des  juifs;  mss.  frangais  247  et  nouv. 

acq.  21013.     25  plates. 
Miracles  de  Notre  Dame;  ms.  frangais  9198  et  9199.     132  plates. 
PsAUTiER  illustr^  (xiii*  si^le);  ms.  latin  8846.     107  plates. 
PsAUTiER  de  saint  Louis;  ms.  latin  10525.    92  plates. 
Terentius.    Combes;  ms.  latin  7899.     151  plates. 
Vie  et  histoire  de  saint  Denys;  ms.  frangais  n.a.  1098.     30  plates. 
ViLLARD  DE  HoNNECOURT.    Album;  ms.  frangais  19093.     33  plates. 

All  the  above  reproductions,  except  the  last,  are  confined  to  the  minia- 
tures or  designs  in  the  several  MS.;  they  do  not  reproduce  the  entire 
text. 

ScHiLLER-galerie  deutscher  biihnen.  [Illustrationen  samtlicher 
originaldramen  Schillers  nach  original-buhnenaufnahmen.]  10  lief. 
Berlin-Steglitz.    [1905-06.]    P.     100  plates. 
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ScHREiBER,  Theodor.  Die  hellenistischen  relief  bilder.  Leipzig. 
1894.    f"".     112  plates. 

Stasop,  V.  L'omement  slave  et  oriental  d'aprte  les  manuscrits 
anciens  et  modemes.     St.-P€tersbourg.     1887.    f .     156  plates. 

Stein,  M.  A.  Ancient  Khotan;  detailed  report  of  archaeologi- 
cal explorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  2  vol.  Oxford.  1907.  f®. 
(Vol.  ii.,  plates.) 

Tajima,  Shuchi.  Masterpieces  selected  from  the  Kdrin  school; 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  artists  of  the  school  and  some 
critical  descriptions.  Vol.  i.-v.  Tokyo.  1903-07.  f®.  153 
plates. 

Vienna.  —  K.  Akademie  der  wissenschaften.  Kusejr  *Amra. 
pinins  lying  in  the  desert  eastward  from  Mftdaba  in  Syria,  and 
containing  a  series  of  frescoes  dating  from  the  9th  century  a.d.] 
2  vol.    Wien.     1907.    P. 

From  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club. 

The  WHITE  house  gallery  of  official  portraits  of  the  presidents. 

[McKinley  memorial  edition.    New  York.    1901.]   1.4°.    24  portrs. 

Also  a  copy  of  the  "Executive  edition,"  with  25  portraits,  both  editions 
given  by  Henry  L.  Higginson. 

Bibliography 

Briquet,  C.  M.  Les  filigranes.  Dictionnaire  historique  des 
marques  du  papier  d^  leur  apparition  vers  1282  jusqu'en  1600. 
4  vol.     Paris.     1907. 

Gives  over  16,000  facsimiles  of  water-marks. 

Church,  E.  D.  A  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  the  discovery 
and  early  history  of  North  and  South  America  forming  part  of 
[his]  library.  Compiled  by  G.  W.  Cole.  5  vol.  New  York.  1907. 
From  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club. 

Heitz,  Paul.  Hundert  kalender  inkunabeln,  mit  begleitendem 
text  von  Konrad  Haebler.  Strassburg.  1905.  103  plates  in  port- 
folio. 

Leipzig — Univ.  —  Bibliothek.  Katalog  der  islamischen,  christ- 
lich-orientalischen,  jiidischen  und  samaritanischen  handschriften. 
Leipzig.     1906. 

Madras  —  Government  oriental  manuscripts  library.  A  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  manuscripts  [in]  the  library. 
Vol.  i.     (Vedic  literature.)     pt.  1-3.     Madras.     1901-05. 

Paris  —  Biblioth^que  nationale.  Catalogue  de  la  collection 
des  portraits  fran9ais  et  Strangers.  Tom.  1-5.  Paris.  1896- 
1901.  Fogg  Museum. 
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Catalogue  des  factiims  et  d'autres  documents  judiciaires 

ant^rieurs  k  1790.    6  torn.    Paris.     1890-1902. 

Catalogue  des  manuscrits  persans  de  la  biblioth^ue. 

Tom.  i.    Paris.     1905. 

Prague —  K.  K.  Deutsche  univ. — Bibliothek.    Catalogus  codi- 
cum  manuscriptorum  latinorum.    2  pts.    Prag®.     1905-06. 
Gift  of  the  Ministiy  of  Education  of  Austria  Hungary. 
Retana,  W.  E.    Aparato  bibliogr&fico  de  la  historia  general  de 
FUipinas.    3  vol.    Madrid.     1906. 

Tubingen  —  Univ.  —  Bibliothek.  Verzeichnis  der  armenischen 
handschriften.    Tubingen.     1907. 

Abo  an  Atlas  of  plates  illustrating  Armenian  palaeography  and  miniature 
art. 

Boethitts 

BoETfflus.  De  consolatione  philosophiae.  [Venice,  Otinus  de 
Luna.     1499.] 

Same.    [Lyon,  Johannes  Clein.  cir.  1510.] 

The    consolation    of    philosophy    made    English    by 

Richard  Viscount  Preston.    London.     1695. 

Consolation    of    philosophy,   translated    [by  William 

Causton].     London.     1730. 

Delia  consolazione  della  filosofia,  tradotto  da  Ben. 

Varchi.    Firenze.     1551. 

Same.    Tradotto  da  C.  Bartoli.     Fiorenza.     1551. 

De  conforti  philosophic!,  tradotto  per  L.  Domenichi. 

Fiorenza.     1550. 

The  Library  is  particularly  rich  in  Boethius,  having  57  different  editions 
and  translations.  Of  these  the  following,  in  addition  to  those  given 
above,  have  been  received  in  recent  years: — the  editio  princeps, 
Venice,  1491-2;  Venice,  1497;  Argentine,  1501  (with  woodcuts  made 
under  the  direction  of  Seb.  Brant);  Lyons,  1510?  (Boetius  cum  trip- 
lici  commento);  Florence,  1521;  Basle,  1522;  Venice,  1522;  an  edition 
with  comment  by  Palasinus,  1524;  Leyden,  1581;  and  others  of  later 
date. 

Catacombs  and  Christian  Antiquities 

All  the  following,  and  a  large  number  of  lesser  works  relating  to  the 
same  subjects,  were  bought  from  the  gift  of  J.  H.  Treat,  '62. 

BuPAUNi,  Leon.  La  pianta  di  Roma  (1551).  Da  un  esem- 
plare  a  penna  gill  conservato  in  Cuneo.  Roma.  1879.  1.  f°.  12 
sheets. 

DiONYSius,  Phil.  Laur.  Sacrarum  Vaticanae  basilicae  crypta- 
rum  monumenta  aereis  tabulis  incisa.  Romae.  1773.  P.  84 
engraved  plates. 
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FoNTANA,  Giac.  Raccolta  delle  miglori  chiese  di  Roma  e  sub- 
urbane,  seguita  da  una  raccolta  di  musaici  della  primitiva  epoca. 
2a  ed.    6  vol.    Torino.    [1889.]    T.    302  plates. 

Gesualdo,  Erasmo.  Osservazioni  critiche  sopra  la  Storia  della 
Via  Appia  di  F.  M.  Pratilli.    Napoli.     1754. 

lozzi,  Oliviero.  Storia  della  basilica  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Roma.     1904.     Plates. 

RiCHTER,  J.  P.,  and  Taylor,  A.  C.  The  golden  age  of  classic 
Christian  art.     London.     1904.     52  plates. 

Sybel,  Ludwig  von.  Christliche  antike;  einftihrung  in  die  alt- 
christliche  kunst.    Bd.  i.    Katakomben.    Marburg.    1906.   Plates. 

Tommasi,  G.  M.     Opera  omnia.    7  vol.    Romae.     1747-54. 

Venuti,  Ridolfino.  Accurata  e  succinta  descrizione  topografica 
delle  antichitk  di  Roma.  Ed.  3a.  2  pt.  Roma.  1824.  f. 
Plates. 

Also  the  less  complete  2d  ed.     1803. 

Early  Printed  Books 

Aristophanes.  Comoediae  novem.  Venice,  Aldus  Manutius. 
Iil498.] 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes.    The  Classical  Department  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  the  purchase. 

Boccaccio,  Giov.  Genealogiae.  De  montibus  et  sylvis,  etc. 
[Venice,  Augustinus  de  Zannis  de  Portesio.     1511.] 

CusA,  Nicolaus  de.  Card.     Opuscula  varia.     2  vol.  in  1.     Strass- 
burg,  Martin  Flach.     1488-90. 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer. 

EusEBius  Csesariensis.  De  praparatione  evangelica,  Georgio 
Trapezuntio  interprete.    Venice,  Nicolas  Jenson.     1470. 

First  edition.    Generally  considered  the  first  work  printed  by  Jenson. 
Bought  from  the  income  of  the  Norton  fund. 
HoRATius.     Venetiis  apud  Aldum  Romanum.     m.di. 

First  Aldine  edition.     Bequest  of  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer. 
JuvENALis.     Comentarii    Joannis    Britannici    in    Juvenalem. 
[With  the  text.]    Brixiae.     1501. 

Suetonius.    [Vitae  xii  Caesarum],  cum  Philippi  Beroaldi  et 
Marci  Antonii  Sabellici  commentariis.    [Venice,  Simon  de  Gabis 
Bevilaqua.     1496.] 
ViTRuvius.     De  architectura.    [Romae,  Georgius  Herolt.  I486?] 
First  edition. 
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Economics 

The  i^reater  part  of  the  following  works  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  bought  from  gifts  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  Library's  collection  of  the  earlier  literature  of 
economics. 

[Bethune,  p.  de.]  The  counsellor  of  estate,  contayning  the 
greatest  considerations  serving  for  the  managing  of  publicke 
affairs,  etc.    London.     1634. 

[Child,  Sir  Josiah.]  A  treatise  wherein  is  demonstrated,  i. 
That  the  East-India  trade  is  the  most  national  of  all  foreign 
trades.  ...  v.  That  the  East-India  trade  is  more  profitable  and 
necessary  to  England,  than  to  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe. 
London.     1681. 

Manley,  Thomas.  Usury  at  six  per  cent,  examined,  and 
found  unjustly  charged  by  Sir  Tho.  Culpepper  and  J.  C.  with 
many  crimes,  etc.    London.     1669. 

Massie,  John.  An  historical  account  of  the  naval  power  of 
France.     First  printed  in  1712.     London.     1762. 

The  REGULATING  silver  coin  made  practicable  and  easie  to  the 
government  and  subject.     London.     1696. 

[Taylor,  Silvanus.]  Conmion-good,  or  The  improvement  of 
commons,  forrests,  and  chases  by  inclosures.     London.    [1652.] 

English  Literature  (early  editions) 

The  following  works,  bought,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  gift 
of  E.  B.  Dane,  '92,  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  additions 
recently  made  to  the  Library's  resources  in  this  field. 

Addison,  Joseph.  A  poem  to  His  Majesty  [William  III]. 
London.     1695.    f"". 

[Allot,  Robert.]  Wits  theater  of  the  little  world.  [London.] 
1599.     A  collection  of  anecdotes  quoted  from  various  authors. 

[Bandello,  Matteo.]  Certaine  tragicall  discourses  written  oute 
of  Frenche  and  I^tin  by  Geffraie  Fenton.  London.  1567. 
First  edition. 

Browning,  Robert.  Bells  and  pomegranates.  8  nos.  in  1  vol. 
London.     1841-46. 

All  numbers  are  first  editions,  except  no.  5. 

Burns,  Robert.  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  Edin- 
burgh.    1787.     2d  edition. 

Chaucer,    Geoffrey.     Workes;    newly    printed,    with    dyvers 
workes   whiche   were   never   in   print  before.     [London,  Robart 
Toye.     Between  1542  and  1561.]    f*".     3d  collected  edition. 
Bought  from  the  Child  Memorial  Fmid. 
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Works.      [With    pictures    designed    by    Sir    Edward 


Burae-Jones.     Kelmscott  press,  William  Morris.     1896.]    f^. 

One  of  the  thirteen  copies  printed  on  vellum.  "Besides  Burne-Jones's 
87  pictures,  it  contains  a  full-page  woodcut  title,  14  large  borders, 
18  borders  or  frames  for  the  pictures,  and  26  large  initial  words.  All 
of  these,  besides  the  ornamented  initial  letters  large  and  small,  were 
designed  by  Morris  himself,  as  was  the  white  pigskin  binding  with 
silver  clasps,  executed  at  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's  bindery  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Cockerell."  —  J.  W.  MackaU*8  Life  of  Morris,  1899,  ii.  326. 

Presented  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Esq.,  of  London.  An  autograph 
letter  of  presentation  is  inserted. 

[De  Foe,  Daniel.]  A  journal  of  the  plague  year.  London. 
1722.     First  edition. 

The  life  and  strange,  surprizing  adventures  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  of  York,  mariner.  Written  by  himself.  6th  ed. 
London.     1722.    S"".    Plates. 

Also  "The  farther  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe '^  [Ist  ed.]  1719,  and 
"Serious  xeflections"  [1st  ed.]  1720. 

Dryden,  John.  Of  dramatick  poesie,  an  essay.  London. 
1668.     First  edition. 

The  hind  and  the  panther.     London.     1687.     First 

edition. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas.  The  boke  named  The  govemour.  Lon- 
dini.     1546. 

Fletcher,  John.  The  wild-goose  chase.  London.  1652.  f°. 
First  edition. 

[Fletcher,  Phineas.]  The  purple  island;  together  with  Pisca- 
torie  eclogs  and  other  poeticall  miscellanies.  Cambridge.  1633. 
First  edition. 

The  GUARDIAN.  Numb.  1-175  (in  1  vol.).  March  12  —  Oct.  1, 
1713.    The  original  sheets  as  issued  daily.     No  more  published. 

Havelock  the  Dane.     Ancient  English  metrical  romance  of 

Havelock  the  Dane,  transcribed  from  the  ms.  Laud  no.  108  in 

Bibl.  Bodl.  saec.  xiii  exeunt,  olim  k.  60.     Accompanied  by  the 

French  text.     Manuscript, 

With  the  autograph  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  who  used  this  transcript 
for  the  edition  of  61  copies  privately  printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

[Herd,  David.]  Ancient  and  modem  Scottish  songs,  heroic 
ballads,  etc.     2d  ed.     2  vol.     Edinburgh.     1776. 

This  copy  formerly  belonged  to  David  Herd,  and  bears  his  autogra]^  a 
few  MS.  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  signatures  of  A.  and  D. 
Constable. 

With  it  is  a  parcel  of  mss.  of  other  songs  and  notes  collected  toward  another 
edition.  They  are  docketed  by  Scott,  and  " Macpherson's  farewell" 
and  a  note  on  "  Trumpeter  Mavine  "  are  in  Scott's  own  handwriting. 
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HoMERus.  The  Iliads  of  Homer;  donne  according  to  the 
Greeke  by  Geo:  Chapman.  London.  [1611.]  f°.  First  complete 
edition. 

Shellet,  p.  B.    The  revolt  of  Islam;  a  poem.    London.    1818. 

Rosalind  and  Helen,  a  modem  eclogue;  with  other 

poems.     London.     1819.     First  edition. 

This  copy  was  formerly  owned  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

SraRLEY,  James.    The  brothers.     London.     1652. 

Changes;  or  Love  in  a  maze.     London.     1632.     First 

edition. 

The  royall  master.     Dublin.     1638. 

The  SPECTATOR.  No.  1-635  (in  2  vol.).  March  1,  1711-Dec. 
20,  1714. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  original  sheets,  with  the  autograph,  mb.  notes, 

and  bookplate  of  Edmond  Malone. 
Boo^t  with  money  received  from  several  donors,  supplemented  by  a 
portion  of  the  inoomr  of  tiie  Ckald  Memorial  Fund. 

TussER,  Thomas.  Five  hundred  pointes  of  good  husbandrie. 
London.     1580. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.     Poems,  chiefly  lyrical.     London.     1830. 

[Tennyson,  Alfred,  and  Charles.]  Poems.  By  two  brothers. 
London.     1827. 

Wither,  George.  A  collection  of  emblemes,  ancient  and  mod- 
erne.     London.     1635,  '34.     f"". 

French  History 

All  of  the  following  were  bought  either  from  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge's 
gift  or  from  the  special  appropriation  for  French  history  made  by 
the  Corporation.  They  indicate  the  kind  of  works  which  are  being 
added  to  the  Library  from  these  two  sources. 

Aigrefe;uille,  Charles  d'.  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Montpellier 
depuis  son  origine.     2  pt.     Montpellier.     1737-39.    f*'. 

Besse,  G.  Histoire  des  comtes  de  Carcassonne.  B^ziers. 
1645. 

Bry,  Gilles.  Histoire  des  pays  et  comt4  du  Perche  et  duch6 
d'  Alen^on.     Paris.     1620. 

Catel,  Guillaume  de.  M^moires  de  Thistoire  du  Languedoc, 
recueillis  de  divers  autheurs  &  de  plusieurs  titres  &  chartes. 
Tolose.     1633.    f"". 

Chartier,  Jean,  and  others.  Histoire  de  Charles  VII.,  roy  de 
France.     Paris.     1661.    P. 

Devienne,  Dom.  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Bordeaux.  2  vol. 
Bordeaux.     1862.    4"^. 
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Du  Chesne,  Andrt.  Histoire  g^n^alogique  de  la  maison  royale 
de  Dreux  et  de  quelques  autres  families  illustres.  8  pt.  Paris. 
1631.    r. 

DuNOD  DE  Charnage,  F.  I.  Histoirc  de  T^glise,  ville,  et 
diocese  de  Besan9on.    2  vol.    Besan^on.     1750.    4^. 

Faulconnier,  Pierre.  Description  historique  de  Dunkerque. 
2  vol.     Bruges.     1730.    P. 

Floquet,  Amable.  Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Normandie.  7 
torn.    Rouen.     1840-42. 

France  —  Crown.  Les  edicts  et  ordonnances  des  rois  de 
France  depuis  Louys  VI.  [Reduits  en  ordre]  par  Antoine  Fon- 
tanon,  et  de  nouveau  reveuz  par  Gabriel  Michel.  4  torn.  Paris. 
1611.    r. 

La  Roque,  G.  a.  de.  Histoire  g^n^alogique  de  la  maison  de 
Harcourt.    4  tom.     Paris.     1662.    f°. 

Le  F6ron,  Jean.  Histoire  des  connestables,  chanceliers,  et 
gardes  des  seaux,  mareschaux,  admiraux,  etc.,  depuis  leur  origine, 
avec  leurs  armes  et  blasons.  Reveu  &  augments  par  Denys 
Godefroy.     Paris.     1658.    P. 

[L'EsTOiLE,  p.  de.]  M^moires  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de 
France,  1515-1611.    2  tom.    Cologne.     1719. 

E^tion  valued  for  its  numerous  engraved  portraits. 

Traumas  de  la  TnAUMASsifeRE,  Gaspard.  Nouveaux  commen- 
taires  sur  les  coutumes  g^n^rales  des  pays  et  duch^  de  Berri. 
Nouvelle6d.    Bourgps.     1701.    P. 

TuRQUOYs,  Laurens.  L'empire  fran^ois,  ou  L'histoire  des  con- 
questes  des  royaumes  et  provinces,  etc.  Avec  cartes  g6n6alo- 
giques.     Orleans.     1651.    f . 

French  Literature 

[BoRDELON,  Laurent.]    Moli^re  com^dien  aux  Champs  filis^s; 

nouvelle  historique,  all6gorique  &  comique.     Lyon.     1694. 

A  comedy,  La  lotterie  de  Scapin,  supposed  to  have  been  written  and 
perfonned  by  Moli^re  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

Le  Moigne,  Lucas.     S'ensuivent  plusieurs  chansons  de  nouels 

nouveaulx  et  sp^ciallement  les  nouelz  que  composa  feu  maistre 

Lucas  le  moigne.     pp.  (202).     ManiLScHpt. 

Modem  transcript  of  a  copy  printed  in  Paris  in  1520. 
From  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Mullins. 

Le  FfevRE,  Raoul.  Le  recueil  des  hystoires  de  Troye.  [Lyon. 
1529.] 

Bought  from  the  income  of  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 
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[Le  Noble,  Eustache.]  Entretien  de  Scarron  et  de  Moli^. 
Cologne.     1690. 

Moli^re  and  Scarron  meet  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

MoLil^RE.    Tartuffe,  or  the  French  puritan.    English  by  M. 

Medboume.    London.     1670. 

This  translation  of  the  Tartuffe,  and  Bordelon  and  Le  Noble  just  above, 
are  among  the  additions  to  the  Moli^re  collection  bought  from  the 
gift  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Stanton,  '00. 

All  of  the  following  early  editions  of  French  authors  were  received  in  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer. 

Montaigne.  Essais;  livre  premier  &  second.  [First  edition.] 
Bourdeaus.     1580. 

Montesquieu.  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur 
des  romains  et  de  leur  decadence.  [First  edition.]  Amsterdam. 
1734.     16°. 

De  Tesprit  des  loix.    2  tom.    Geneve.    [1748?] 

Pascal.    Pens^s  sur  la  religion  et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets, 

qui  ont  est€  trouv^es  aprte  sa  mort  parmy  ses  papiers.    [First 
edition.]    Paris.     1670. 

Rousseau.  Les  confessions  [livre  i.-vi.];  suivies  des  Reveries 
du  promeneur  solitaire.    [First  edition.]    2  tom.    Geneve.     1782. 

Du  contract  social,  ou  Principes  du  droit  politique. 

Amsterdam.     1762. 

This  is  apparently  the  second  of  the  two  ''original''  editions  described  in 
Le  Petit 's  Bibliographie  des  ^itions  originaleSf  1888,  p.  565. 

[Voltaire.]    Zadig,  ou  La  destine ;  histoire  orientale.    n.  p. 

1748. 

Italy 

Ammirato,  Scipione.  Istorie  fiorentine.  2  pt.  in  3  vol.  Fir- 
enze.     1647  '41. 

From  the  gift  of  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  '00. 
Bertanza,  Enrico.    Documenti  per  la  storia  della  cultura  in 
Venezia.    Tom.  i.    Venezia.     1907.    P.     (R.  Deputazione  vbn- 
eta  di  storia  patria.     Monumenti  storici.    Ser.  1.    Documenti, 
xii.) 

Also  many  other  volumes  of  the  same  series. 

[Canti  carnascialeschi.]    Tutti  i  trionfi,  carri,  mascherate,  6 
canti  carnascialeschi  andati  per  Firenze,  etc,    [Compiled  by  A. 
F.  Grazzini,  called  U  Lasca.]    Fiorenza.     1559. 
FrcMn  the  gift  of  A.  C.  White,  '02. 

[Dalungton,  Sir  Robert.]    A  survey  of  the  great  duke's  state 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  yeare  1596.    London.     1605. 
From  the  gift  of  W.  Bayard  Cuttmg,  '00. 
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FouG ASSES,  Thomas  de.  The  g^nerall  historie  of  the  magnifi- 
cent state  of  Venice.  Englished  by  W.  Shute,  gent.  2  vol. 
London.     1612. 

From  the  gift  of  Fmncis  Skinner,  '62. 
Kehr,  p.  F.,  editor,    Regesta  pontificum  romanorum;  jubente 
Regia  societate  gotting^nsi  congessit:  Italia  pontificia.     Vol.  i. 
Berolini.     1906. 

LocATi,  Umb.  Cronica  dell'  origine  di  Piacenza.  Cremona. 
1564  [1565]. 

From  the  gift  of  Francis  Skinner,  '62. 
PouziANO,  Angelo.    Stanze  commtiate  per  la  giostra  del  mag- 
nifico  Giuliano  di  Piero  de  Medici.    [Venetia.     1637.] 
Bought  from  the  income  of  the  Norton  Fund. 
Ricci,  Corrado.    Cento  vedute  di  Firenze  antica.     Firenze. 
1906.    f^. 

Fr(«n  the  gift  of  W.  Bayard  Guttmg,  '00. 

London 

All  the  following  books,  and  many  others  on  the  same  subject,  are  from 
the  gift  of  William  PhiUips,  '00. 

Cheeswright,  R.  J.  An  historical  essay  on  the  livery  com- 
panies of  London,  with  a  short  history  of  the  company  of  cutlers. 
[Croydon.]    1881. 

Christie,  James.  Some  account  of  parish  clerks,  more  especi- 
ally of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  S.  Nicholas.  [London.]  1893. 
Privately  printed. 

[CoRRY,  John.]  The  English  metropolis;  or,  London  in  the 
year  1820.     Containing  satirical  strictures,  etc,     London.     1820. 

Faulkner,  Thomas.  History  and  antiquities  of  Kensington. 
London.     1820. 

Malcolm,  J.  P.  Anecdotes  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
London  during  the  eighteenth  century.  2d  ed.  2  vol.  London. 
1810.     Plates. 

Noble,  T.  C.  A  brief  history  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
ironmongers,  London,  1351-1889.  London.  1889.  Printed  for 
private  circulation  only. 

Palmer,  Samuel.  St.  Pancras;  being  antiquarian,  topographi- 
cal, and  biographical  memoranda.    London.     1870. 

The  POLL  of  the  livery-men  of  London  at  the  election  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  1710;  shewing  who  each  person  poll'd  for, 
the  whole  being  a  compleat  list  of  the  livery.    London.     1710. 

Scott,  J.  B.  A  short  account  of  the  wheelwright's  company. 
London.     1884.    4®.    Printed  for  private  circulation. 
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Spenser,   Benjamin.     Vox  civitatis,  or  London's  complaint 

against  her  children  in  the  countrey.     London.     1625. 

Printed  at  the  time  of  the  plague.  A  copy  of  this  book  was  among 
those  which  John  Harvard  brought  to  America.  John  Harvard's 
father  and  four  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  died  of  the  plague  in  this 
year. 

French,  Colonel,  A  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  Thames 
quay;  with  hints  for  some  further  improvements  in  the  metropolis. 
London.     1827.    4^.     17  plates. 

Views  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  by-gone  pleasure  gardens 
of  London,  with  some  contemporary  descriptions  thereof  (chiefly 
poetical).     London.     1896.    4®.    14  etchings.    100  copies  printed. 

Maimers  and  Cttstoms 

All  of  the  following  early  works  were  bought  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
White,  '02. 

Emser,  Hier.  Dialogismus  de  origine  propinandi  vulgo  com- 
potandi  et  an  sit  toleranda  compotatio  in  rep.  bene  instituta 
necne.    [Leipzig.     1506.]    4°. 

De  GENERiBUS  ebrfosorum  et  ebrietate  vitanda.  [Frankfort?] 
1557. 

Grefunger,  Georg.  Ethica  complementoria,  das  ist  Com- 
plementir-biichlein.  Mit  angeftigtem  Trenchir-buchlein  [by  An- 
dreas Klette],  auch  Zuchtigen  tisch-  und  leber-reimen  [by  Hein- 
rich  Schaevius].     Amst.     1665.     Plates. 

Grisone,  Fed.     Ordini  di  cavalcare,  et  modi  di  conoscere  le 

nature  de'  cavalli  con  avvertimenti  per  fare  eccellenti  razze,  et 

per  rimediare  alle    infermit4  de'   cavalli.    Venetia.     1571.     50 

wdcts. 

Maps 

HuLBERT,  A.  B.,  editor.  The  Crown  collection  of  photographs 
of  American  maps.    Vol.  i.-iii.    Cleveland.     1904-07.    1.  4°. 

Contents:  —  i.  American  rivers.  50  maps.  —  ii.  Forts  and  military 
maps  and  plans  in  the  Southern  states,  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  50  maps.  —  iii.  Forts  and  fortifications  of  the  Niagara 
frontier,  Hudson  Valley,  and  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.    53  maps. 

All  of  these  facsimiles  are  from  mb.  maps  in  the  British  Museimi,  and 
the  issue  is  limited  to  25  sets. 

Marcel,  Gabriel.    Choix  de  cartes  et  de  mappemondes  des 

XIV*  et  XV*  si^cles;  public  par  Gabriel  Marcel.    Paris.     1896.    f°. 

16  maps. 

Contains  the  "carte  pisane"  and  mappemondes  by  Duloert,  Meda  de 
Viladestes,  and  Soleri. 
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India.  Eliot,  John.  Climatological  atlas  of  India.  1906. 
r.     120  plates. 

Gift  of  the  Indian  Meteorological  Department. 

Spain.     Mapa  topogrdfico  de  Espana  en  escala  de  1:50,000. 

61  sheets. 

Gift  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  supplement  other  sheets  already  in 
the  Library. 

Tyrol.     Mathias  Burgklehners  tirolische  landtafein,  1608,  1611, 

1620.    [With    text    by    Ed.    Richter.]    Wien.     1902.    P.     17 

sheets. 

Palaeography  and  Facsimiles  of  Manttscripts 

iSscHYLUS.     Photographic  reproduction  of  the  Guelferbytanus 
MS.  of  the  Prometheus.    Lines  1-307.    25  plates. 
Deposited  by  the  Classical  Department. 
CiPOLLA,  Carlo,  ContCf  editor.    Codici  bobbiesi  della  Biblioteca 
nazionale  universitaria  di  Torino.    Milano.     1907.    f.    90  plates. 
(CoLLEziONE  paleografica  bobbiese,  1.)     175  copies  printed. 
From  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club. 

Codices  graeci  et  latini  photographice  depicti.  Nos.  10,  11. 
Lugduni  Batavorum.    f®. 

10.  DioscoRiDES.      Codex  Aniciae  Julianae  picturis  illustratus  nunc 
vindobonensis  med.  gr.  I.     2  pt.     1906. 

11.  Livius.    Codex  vindobonensis  lat.  15.     1907. 
Also  all  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  same  series. 

Codices  e  vaticanis  selecti  phototypice  expressi.    Nos.  4,  6,  7. 

Mediolani. 

4.    BiBLiORUM  SS.  graecorum  oodex  vaticanus  1209  (ood.  B).  4  vol. 
1904-07.    4*». 

6.  Petbarca.    L'originale  del  Canzoniere;  codioe  vaticano  latino  3195. 
1905.    r». 

7.  Frontonis  aliorumque  reliquiae  quae  codioe  vaticano  5750  rescripto 
contmentur.     1906.    1.  4^. 

Also  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  same  series. 

CoRAN  coufique  de  Samarcand,  6crit  d'apr^  la  tradition.de  la 
propre  main  du  troisitoie  calife  Osman  (644-656)  qui  se  trouve 
dans  la  Biblioth^ue  imp^riale  publique  de  St.  P6tersbourg. 
[Facsimile]  6d.  St.  P^tersbourg.  1905.  obi.  4°.  pp.  (708). 
50  copies  printed.  Semitic  Museum. 

HoMERUs.  Iliadis  pictae  fragmenta  ambrosiana  phototypice 
edita  cura  A.  M.  Ceriani  et  Aoh.  Ratti.  Mediolani.  1905.  104 
plates. 

MuNOz,  Antonio.  II  codice  purpureo  di  Rossano  e  il  frammento 
sinopense.    Roma.     1907.    f°. 
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Ordericus  Vitaus.  Historiae  ecclesiasticae  libri  vii  et  vin 
e  codice  vaticano  reg.  703  a.  phototypice  descripti.  Lutetiae 
Parisiorum.     1902.    f. 

Satce,  a.  H.    Aramaic  papyri  discovered  at  Assuan.    London. 

1906.  r.    27  plates. 

SiBT  Ibn  aItJauzi.  Mir'&t  az-Zamftn  (A.  H.  495-654);  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  manuscript  no.  136  of  the  Landberg 
collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts  belonging  to  Yale  imiversity. 
Edited  with  introduction  by  J.  R.  Jewett.    Chicago.     1907.    4®. 

Semitic  Museum. 

[Taeggi,  O.  p.,  editor,]  Saggio  di  scrittura  notarile  per  gli 
studii  paleografici;  i  curiali  di  Amalfi,  Gaeta,  Napoli,  Sorrento. 
Montecassino.    [1893.]    P.     60  plates. 

Terentius.  Album  terentianum  picturas  continens  ex  im- 
agine phototypa  lugdunensi  Terentii  codd.  ambrosiani  H  75  et 
parisini   7899  sumptas  et  lithographice  expressas.    Groningae. 

1907.  P.     148  plates. 

Paris 

The  following  books,  and  many  others,  are  from  the  gift  of  Lawrence  8. 
Butler,  '98. 

Lefeuve,  Charles.  Les  anciennes  maisons  de  Paris  sous 
Napoleon  III.    5  tom.    Paris.     1863-65. 

Jaillot,  J.  B.  M.  Becherches  critiques,  historiques  et  topo- 
graphiques  sur  la  ville  de  Paris.  20  pt.  in  8  vol.  Paris.  1772- 
[75]. 

Touchard-Lafosse,  Georges.  Histoire  de  Paris.  5  tom.  Paris. 
1833-34.     Illus. 

Walton,  William.  Paris  known  and  unknown.  3  vol.  Phil- 
adelphia.   [189^1902.]    f^.    Illus. 

Periodicals  and  Society  Transactions 

AcAD^MiE  DE  Vaucluse.  M^moires.  Tom.  i.-xix;  2*  s^rie, 
i.-vi.     Avignon.     1882-1906.    Continued. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  review.  Vol.  i.-x.  London.  1899-1901. 
No  more  published. 

Archives  beiges;  revue  critique  d'historiographie  nationale. 
Ann^  i.-vi.     Namur;  Li^ge.     1899-1904.    Continuedi 

Archives  historiques  et  litt^raires  du  nord  de  la  France  et 
du  midi  de  la  Belgique.    16  tom.  in  3  series.    Valenciennes.    1829- 

57. 

From  the  gift  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 
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Abchivio  storico  lombardo.    Anno  i-xxviii  (in  41  vol.).    Milano. 
1874-1901. 

From  the  gift  of  Francis  Skinner. 

Edinburgh   Bibliooraphical    Society.     Publications.    Vol. 
i.-vii.    Edinburgh.     1891-1906. 
From  the  gift  of  Alexander  Cochrane. 

The  Cambrian  quarterly  magazine  and  Celtic  repertory.    Vol. 
i.-v.    London.     1829-33.     No  more  published. 
From  the  gift  of  E.  B.  Dane. 

GeSELLSCHAFT     P^R     DEUTSCHE     ERZIEHUNGS-     UND     SCHULQE- 

8CHICHTE.     Mitteilungen.     Jahrg.    i.-xvii.     Berlin.     1891-1907. 
Continued. 

GiORNALE  de'  letterati  d'ltalia.   Tom.  i.-xl.   Venezia.    1710-40. 

Gift  of  Professor  George  B.  Weston  of  Dartmouth  College. 
IsTiTUTO  Di  DiRiTTO  ROMANO.    Bullettino.     Anno  i.-xvii.  (in 
6  vol.).    Roma.     1888-1904.    Continued. 

Northern  notes  and  queries,  or  The  Scottish  antiquary.    Vol. 
l-x.    Edinburgh.     1886-96.    Illus. 
From  the  gift  of  Alexander  Cochrane. 

Revue  d'  histoire  et  de  litt^rature  religieuses.    Tom.  i.-xi. 
Paris.     1896-1906.    Continued. 

Soci£t£  dunoise.    Bulletins.    Arch^ologie,  histoite,  sciences 
et  arts.    Tom.  i.-viii.    Chateaudim.     1864-1896. 

Soci£t£  scientifique,  historique  et  arch£olooique  de  la 
CoRRfezE.    Bulletin.    Tom.  i.-xxviii.    Brive.     1878-1906. 

Y  traethodydd.    Vol.  i.-xxxvii.     Dinbych.     1845-82. 
From  the  gift  of  E.  B.  Dane. 

Petrarch 

Petrarca.    [Epistolae  familiares.    Venice.     1492.] 

[Trionfi.  —  Sonetti  con  canzoni.    Venice.     1497.] 

From  the  gift  of  A.  C.  White,  '02. 

Le  cose  volgari.    [Venice.     1501.] 


The  first  Aldine  edition  of  Petrarch,  and  the  first  Italian  book  printed 
in  his  italic  type.     Bequest  of  Mrs.  Martin  Brinmier. 

L'originale  del  Canzoniere;  codice  vaticano  lat.  3195| 


riprodotto   in  fototipia.     Milano.     1905.     (Codices   e    vaticanis 
selecti  phototypice  expressi,  6.) 

II  codice  Orsini-Da  Costa  delle  Rime  e  dei  Trionfi; 

integralmente  riprodotto  in  fotoincisione  e  tricromia.    [Roma.] 
1904. 

From  the  gift  of  A.  C.  White,  '02. 
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Vie  de  C^sar.    Reproduction  phototypique  du  manu- 

Bcrit  autographe  ms.  latin  5784  de  la  Biblioth^ue  nationale. 
Paris.     1906. 

Triumphs.     Translated    by   Henry   Boyd,    with   an 

introduction   by   Guido    Biagi.    Boston,    imprinted   for   Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  by  the  University  press.    [1906.] 

From  the  library  of  Professor  C.  £.  Norton. 

Portraits 

The  following  collections  of  portraits  were  bought  from  the  gift  of  the 
Saturday  Club. 

BouRKE,  Hon,  Algernon.  The  history  of  White's.  2  vol. 
London.    [1892.]    Portraits. 

Clouet,  Fran9ois.  Three  hundred  French  portraits,  represent- 
ing personages  of  the  courts  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  Francis 
II.    Auto-lithographed  from  the  originals.    2  vol.    London.    1875. 

Metssens,  Jean.    Image  de  divers  hommes.    Anvers.     1649. 

Saint-M6min.  The  St.-M^min  collection  of  portraits;  consist- 
ing of  760  medallion  portraits,  principally  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, photographed  from  proof  impressions  of  the  original  copper- 
plates.    New  York.     1862. 

Scotland 

All  the  following  works,  except  the  first,  are  from  the  gift  of  Alexander 
Cochrane  of  Boston.  Many  similar  works  have  been  bought  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years. 

Campana  de'  Cavelli,  Marchesa,  Les  demiers  Stuarts  k  Saint- 
Qermain  en  Laye;  documents  in^dits  et  authentiques.  2  vol. 
Paris.     1871. 

A  DEFENCE  of  the  honorable  sentence  and  execution  of  the 

queene  of  Scots,  exempted  with  analogies,  etc,    London.    [1687.] 

Sometimes  attributed  to  Maurice  Kyffin.  One  of  the  rarest  books  re- 
lating to  Queen  Mary. 

Lesley,  John,  bp.  of  Ro88,    De  origine,  moribus,  et  rebus  ges- 

tis  scotorum  libri  x.    Romae.     1578. 

First  edition,  with  the  extremely  rare  and  interesting  map  of  Scotland, 
and  an  early  and  probably  authentic  portrait  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

De  titulo  et  jure  Marise  scotorum  regina,  quo  regni 

Anglise  successionem  sibi  just^  vendicat,  libellus.     Rhemis.    1580. 

[NuGiB  derelict®;  documents  illustrative  of  Scotish  affairs,  1206- 
1715.  Privately  printed  by  James  Maidment  and  Robert  Pit- 
cairn.    N.p.     1822.] 

This  set  wants  four  tracts  to  complete  it.  ''Owing  to  the  very  limited 
nimiber  of  the  impressions  of  many  of  them  ...  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  than  six  complete  sets  are  in  existence."    Note  by  Maidment. 
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Scott,  John.  A  bibliography  of  works  relating  to  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.  1544-1700.  [Edmburgh.]  1896.  90  copies.  Privately 
printed. 

White,  T.  P.  Archaeological  sketches  in  Scotland,  district  of 
Kmtyre.    Edinburgh.     1873.    f*'.    Plates. 

Same.    Knapdale  and  Gigha.    Edinburgh.     1875.    f*. 

Plates. 

Switzerland 

The  following  sets  and  many  local  histories  have  been  received  as  gifts 
from  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  '00. 

Argovia;  jahresschrift  der  Historischen  gesellschaft  des  Kan- 
ton  Aargau.    Bd.  i.-xxix.    Aargau.     1860-1901. 

Der  Geschichtsfreund.  Mittheilungen  des  Historischen  ver- 
eins  der  ftinf  orte.  Bd.  i.-lix.  (in  30  vol.).  Einsiedeln,  etc.  1844- 
1903. 

HiSTORiSGHER  VEREiN  DES  Kantons  Bern.  Abhandlungen  ; 
corU.  flw  Archiv.     Bd.  i.-xvii.     Bern.     1848-1904. 

HiSTORiscHER  VEREIN  DES  Kantons  Glarus.  Jahrbuch. 
Heft,  i.-xxxiv.  (in  6  vol.).     Zurich.     1865-1902. 

Leu.  H.  J.  Allgemeines  helvetisches  eydgendssisches  oder 
schweitzerisches  lexicon.  20  theile  (in  11  vol.).  Zurich.  1747- 
65.    With  Supplement,  6  theile,  1786-95. 

Mittheilungen  zur  vaterlandischen  geschichte.  Herausge- 
geben  vom  Historischen  verein  in  St.  Gallen.  Bd.  i.-xxix.  St. 
Gallen.     1862-1903. 

SocietX  reto-romantscha.  Annalas.  Annada  i.-xx.  Cuera. 
1886-1906. 

Statistisches  jahrbuch  der  Schweiz.  Jahrg.  i.-xii.  Bern. 
1891-1903. 

Thurgauische  beitrage  zur  vaterlandischen  geschichte.  Her- 
ausgegeben  vom  Historischen  vereine  des  Kantons  Thurgau. 
Heft.  i.-xlv.  (in  7  vol.).    Frauenfeld.     1861-1905. 

Miscellaneous  Titles 

Cortes  de  los  antiguos  reinos  de  Leon  y  de  Castilla  publicadas 
por  la  Real  academia  de  la  historia.  5  vol.  Madrid.  1861- 
1903.    f^. 

Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia.    (Euvres.    [Edited  by  J.  D. 

E.  Preuss.]    30  torn,  (in  32).     Berlin.     1846-56.    f^. 

Gift  of  the  German  Emperor.  With  ''Table  chronologique  g^drale"  in 
a  separate  vol.,  and  an  atlas  of  ''  Plans  relatifs  aux  oeuvres  militaires 
de  Fr4d6ric  le  Grand.'' 
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Der  GENEALOGiscHE  archivarius,  auf  das  jahr  1732~1738| 
welchet  alles  was  sich  iinter  den  itztlebenden  hohen  personen  an 
geburten,  vermahlimgen,  avanoements  iind  todesf&llen  verander- 
liches  zug^tragen  hat,  mit  einriickung  vieler  lebens-beschreibimgen 
aninercket.  Ans  licht  gestellt  von  Michael  Ranfft.  50  theile 
(in  7  vol.).  Leipzig.  1732-38. 
Continued  under  the  following  title. 

Genealogisch-historische  nachrichten  von  den  allemeuesten 
begebenheiten,  welche  sich  an  den  europ&ischen  hdfen  zutragen 
1173^1749].  145  theile  (in  12  vol.).  Leipzig.  173^52;— Neue 
genealogisch-historische  nachrichten,  [175&-1761].  160  theile  (in 
13  vol.).  Leipzig.  1750-63;  —  Fortgpsetzte  neue  gpnealogisch- 
historische  nachrichten,  [1762-1776].  168  theile  (in  14  vol.). 
Leipzig.     1762-77. 

Hagen,  Bemhard.  Typical  heads  and  faces  of  eastern  Asiatic 
and  Melanesian  peoples.    Stuttgart.     1907.    obi.  4^.    50  plates. 

Peabody  Museum. 

Koch-Gr^nberg,  Theodor.  Lidianertypen  aus  dem  Amazo- 
nasgpbeit.     Lief,  i,  ii.     Berlin.    [1906-07.]    f®.    42  plates. 

Peabody  Museum. 

[Mather,  Cotton.]  A  poem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Urian 
Oakes,  the  late  pastor  to  Christ's  flock  and  prsesident  of  Harvard 
colledge.     Boston,  printed  for  John  Ratcliff.     1682. 

Cotton  Mather's  earliest  published  work.  Only  one  other  copy  is  known 
—  that  in  the  Harris  collection  in  the  Brown  University  Library. 

The  volume  containing  this  poem  as  well  as  a  nimiber  of  early  American 
sermons,  was  given  to  the  Library  by  W.  E.  Story,  71,  and  F.  W. 
Story,  73,  as  a  memorial  of  their  father,  Hon.  Isaac  Story  of  Somer- 
ville.  It  has  an  interesting  pedigree,  coming  down  from  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard  of  Marblehead  (H.  C.  1700)  who  died  in  1770. 

Menzel,  Adolf  von.  Die  armee  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  in 
ihrer  unifonnienmg  gezeichnet  und  erlautert.  Lief,  i.-iii.  Berlin. 
|190fr-07.]    1.  f^    30  plates. 

Gift  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

MissALE  syriacum  juxta  ritum  ecclesiae  antiochenae  syrorum. 
Romae.     1843.    P". 

New  South  Wales  —  Commission  on  primary,  secondary, 
technical,  and  other  branches  of  education.  Report  on  agricultural^ 
commercial,  industrial,  and  other  forms  of  technical  education. 
Sydney.     1905.    f . 

Gift  of  the  Department  of  PuUic  Instruction. 
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PoMBRANiA.  [Patente,  verordnimgen,  etc.,  das  herzogtum 
Vorpommem  betreffend.  1670-1753.]  286  broadsides.  (Hohen- 
iollern  collection.) 

Pbincb,  Nathan.     The  lives,  characters  &  works  of  all  y* 

authours  in  those  arts  &  sciences  w^^  I  intend  to  gain  an  insist 

into.    P.    Manuscript. 

This  catalogue  of  writers  was  compiled  before  1742  by  Nathan  Prince, 
tutor  in  Harvard  College.  After  his  death,  his  brother  Thomas 
Prince  placed  it  in  the  New  England  Library,  affixing  his  book-plate, 
with  an  autograph  note.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  book  was  in 
the  Ubrary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham.  Presented  to  Har- 
vard College  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  visit  to  this  country.  i 

SwEDENBORG,  Emanuel.  Memorabilia,  or  Spiritual  diary,  from 
1747  to  1765;  a  facsimile  of  the  original  manuscript  reproduced 
by  means  of  phototypography.  3  vol.  Stockholm.  1901-05. 
nar.  f^. 

Gift  of  the  General  Ccmvention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

A  TRUE  historicall  discourse  of  Muley  Hamets  rising.     London. 
1609.    4®.    pp.  (82).    Black  letter. 
From  the  gift  of  Professor  A.  C.  CooUdge. 

Zealand.    Notulen  van  de  staeten  van  Zeelant.     1587-1671, 
1717,171^97,1802-07.     182  vols.    [cir.  1675-1807.]    T. 
From  the  anonymous  gift  for  the  Motley  collection. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt  :  — 

Sm,  —  I  beg  to  sabmit  this,  my  eleventh  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1907-08. 

In  my  last  I'eport  I  described  in  some  detail  the  two-story  addition 
built  along  the  north  side  of  the  east  stack  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1907.  None  of  the  rooms  in  this  addition,  except  the  Delivery 
Room,  were  actually  in  use  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  since  then 
they  have  all  been  occupied  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  to  the  convenience  of  students  and  readers.  The 
Shelf  Department  and  six  members  of  the  Catalogue  Department 
moved  into  their  new  rooms  in  January.  The  furnishing  of  the  Map 
Room  and  Treasure  Room  was  not  complete  until  March,  but  by  the 
end  of  that  month  the  maps  and  atlases  had  been  collected  from 
their  scattered  cases  and  had  been  disposed  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  the  rare  books,  —  those  that  are  properly  kept  under  lock  and 
key  —  had  been  brought  together  from  their  separate  cupboards  in 
all  parts  of  the  building,  and  had  been  arranged  in  the  floor  cases 
and  in  the  sliding  cases  of  the  Treasure  Room.  These  latter  cases, 
designed  to  store  compactly  and  safely  a  large  number  of  volumes, 
have  excited  much  interest  among  librarians  and  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  the  installation  of  similar  cases  in  other  libraries.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  report  last  year,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Library  of 
Bowdoin  College  for  the  first  example,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
bookcases  built  on  this  principle. 

We  have  as  yet  no  proper  exhibition  case  in  the  Treasure  Room, 
where  interesting  books  and  manuscripts  might  be  displayed  under 
glass.  But  the  room  could  advantageously  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
even  now  to  visitors  it  is  naturally  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
Library,  since  through  the  glass  doors  of  its  cases  are  to  be  seen 
books  from  the  libraries  of  Charles  Sumner,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Ferdinand  B6cher,  Count  Paul  Riant,  John 
Bartlett,  George  Ware  Wales,  and  Thomas  Carlyle ;  books  given  to 
the  Library  by  Thomas  Hollis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Goethe,  the 
German  Emperor,  and  other  distinguished  donors ;  early  editions  of 
English  literature,  and  classical  manuscripts  and  facsimiles.  It 
would  be  easy  to  maintain  here  exhibits,  changing  from  time  to 
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time,  comprising  some  of  the  more  strikingly  interesting  volumes 
from  among  the  Library's  treasures,  yet  the  original  purpose  of  the 
room  was  to  provide  a  place  where  books  which  have  to  be  specially 
protected  could  be  conveniently  and  safely  used  by  scholars,  and 
this  implies  the  necessity  of  quiet  and  of  freedom  from  interruption. 
An  exhibition-room  cannot  be  a  quiet  place  for  study ;  a  room  for 
study  cannot  admit  chance  visitors  and  sightseers.  For  the  present, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  provide  for  these  opposite  uses  of  the  same 
room  by  maintaining,  so  far  as  possible,  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the 
room  in  the  morning,  but  admitting  visitors  sparingly  in  the  after- 
noon. The  room  is  open  and  an  attendant  is  present  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  P.M.  Strangers  who  wish  to  visit  the  room  must  apply  at 
the  reference  desk  in  the  Delivery  Room  for  a  card  of  admission. 
Officers  of  the  University  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  room  at  all  times 
for  their  work ;  while  students  use  the  room  only  when  engaged  upon 
the  study  of  books  which  are  kept  here. 

The  Class  Room  at  the  north  end  of  the  addition  was  designed  to 
provide  a  meeting  place  for  small  classes  of  advanced  students  whose 
work  requires  the  presence  in  the  class  room  of  a  considerable 
number  of  volumes  collected  from  the  Library  shelves.  The  question 
was  raised,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  devote  this  room  entirely  to  the  use  of  officers  of  the 
University,  thus  giving  them  a  quiet  and  private  working-place 
where  they  might  keep  their  books  and  papers  undisturbed,  and 
might  work  without  being  subject  to  interruption  by  the  meetings  of 
classes.  The  subject  was  discussed  carefully  by  the  Library  Council ; 
but,  while  the  importance  of  having  convenient  workrooms  in  the 
Library  for  the  special  use  of  professors  and  other  teachers  was  fully 
recognized,  it  was  decided  to  meet  this  need,  so  far  as  we  could  for 
the  present,  by  means  of  the  Map  Room  and  the  Treasure  Room, 
and  to  permit  classes  still  to  meet  in  the  Class  Room,  confining  their 
occupation  of  the  room,  when  possible,  to  distinct  parts  of  the  day, 
so  as  to  leave  it  free  at  other  times  for  individual  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  new  rooms  having  been  completed,  it  re- 
mained to  carry  out  such  changes  in  the  old  part  of  the  Library  as 
could  profitably  be  made  in  connection  with  the  redistribution  of 
space  and  of  service.  Part  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  spring, 
part  of  it  was  postponed  until  summer,  but  the  whole  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  increased  convenience  and  improvement  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  resulted  from  the  addition  itself.  As  matter  of 
record,  I  set  down  the  several  points.  The  smaller  Reading-Room, 
—  that  devoted  to  American  history,  —  has  been    rearranged   and 
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re-decorated.  The  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  having 
been  blocked  by  the  addition,  and  the  space  being  now  available  for 
shelving,  it  became  desirable  to  run  the  lines  of  tables  at  right  angles 
to  their  former  position  and  to  place  the  tables  for  Radcliffe  readers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  room  instead  of  along  the  north  side.  These 
latter  tables  are  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  long 
counter,  which  formerly  stood  against  the  wall.  The  twenty  or  more 
lights  suspended  from  the  high  ceiling  by  as  many  single  cords  have 
been  swept  away,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  table  fix- 
tures and  by  a  single  powerful  tungsten  lamp  high  up  under  the 
ceiling.  The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  room  and  in  its 
attractiveness  to  readers  is  remarkable. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  east  stack,  readers'  tables  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  map-cases  which  stood  between  the  piers  on  the  south 
side.  This  more  than  makes  up  for  the  darkening  of  the  other  side 
of  the  stack  where  alone  table  space  was  formerly  available.  The 
new  tables  can  be  doubled  in  number  when  more  are  needed.  Rolling 
shades  give  necessary  protection  from  the  brightness  of  the  adjacent 
skylight. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  east  stack,  a  number  of  wooden  closeti^ 
and  cupboards,  which  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  had  been  built  in 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  successive  demands  for  additional  space, 
have  all  been  torn  out  and  have  relieved  us  of  a  large  amount  of 
inflammable  material  which  was  always  a  source  of  some  anxiety. 
A  change  here  in  the  partition  between  the  stack  and  the  old  Collat- 
ing Room  (now  the  Librarian's  outer  office)  gives  well  lighted  table 
space  for  several  readers  in  proximity  to  the  Classical  shelves  on  one 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the  light  and  air  in  the  office 
on  the  other  side.  A  re-arrangement  of  cases,  shelving,  and  desks 
in  this  outer  office  makes  it  far  better  adapted  to  its  use  than  ever 
before,  and  gives  what  may  at  least  be  described  as  a  less  awkward 
and  crowded  approach  to  the  Librarian's  Office. 

All  the  work-rooms  on  this  floor  have  been  freshened  by  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  The  additional  shelving  which  in  process  of  time  had 
crystallized,  as  it  were,  about  the  piers  and  encroached  on  the 
passageways,  has  been  rebuilt  in  more  uniform  fashion,  so  that  it 
neither  offends  the  eye  nor  blocks  the  passage.  The  reference  books 
in  these  rooms  and  in  these  pier  cases  have  been  subjected  to  a 
salutary  weeding  process,  and  have  been  re-classified  on  a  simpler 
and  more  practical  plan,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  those  which 
are  in  constant  use  by  the  ordering  department  into  the  same  room 
with  the  members  of  that  department,  instead  of  at  the  farthest 
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possible  point.  The  catalogue  cases  that  hold  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress titles  have  been  removed  from  their  former  place,  where  they 
displaced  regular  stack  shelving  and  made  an  adjoining  table  un- 
available for  stack  readers,  to  a  place  between  piers  on  the  south 
side  where,  it  is  true,  they  cut  off  some  light  from  two  or  three 
passageways  in  the  stack,  but  where  they  are  more  accessible  to 
cataloguers. 

In  the  basement,  under  the  staff  rooms  and  the  librarian's  offices, 
substantial  improvements  have  been  made.  A  re-distribution  of 
the  space  has  given  us  a  welcome  addition  to  the  shelving  for  the 
pamphlet  files,  with  an  alcove  where  the  work  of  arranging  and 
distributing  pamphlets  can  be  conducted,  and  also  a  lunch-  and 
rest-room  for  the  ladies  of  the  staff.  This  room  fortunately  could 
be  so  contrived  that  the  already  existing  stairway  from  the  ladies' 
work-rooms  should  afford  an  entrance,  and  while  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  ladies'  toilet-room,  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  it.  Although  a 
basement  room,  it  is  flooded  with  sunshine  in  winter.  Its  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  long  seat  (which  may  be  used  as  a  couch),  a 
broad  table,  a  counter  along  one  end  of  the  room  upon  which  are 
three  electric  heaters  with  saucepans  and  tea-kettles,  a  pantry-sink 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  china  closet  with  a  modest  outflt  of 
glass,  china,  and  plated  ware,  drawers  for  towels,  napkins,  etc., 
and  a  series  of  tin  cake-closets  where  individuals  may  keep  supplies 
without  furnishing  an  attraction  for  rats  and  mice,  who  are  most 
undesirable  visitors  in  a  library.  The  expense  of  furnishing  the 
room  was  borne  by  Mr.  Howard  Payson  Arnold,  '62,  of  P&sadena, 
California,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  warm  friend  and  fre- 
quent donor  to  both  the  College  Library  and  the  Harvard  Union. 

The  improvement  in  the  lighting  of  the  small  reading-room  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  lighting  of  the  great  reading-room,  which 
was  found  to  have  certain  fundamental  faults  that  could  be  easily 
remedied.  The  general  lighting  of  the  room  had  been  ineffective 
from  the  beginning,  and  with  the  introduction  of  additional  shelving 
not  originally  contemplated,  it  had  become  necessary  to  supplement 
it  by  turning  upside  down  a  number  of  the  table  fixtures  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shed  light  on  the  new  shelves.  This  process  finally 
resulted  in  our  having  some  fifty  or  more  unshaded  16-candle-power 
lights  scattered  along  the  four  walls  of  the  room  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  extremely  trying  to  the  eyes.  These  have  been  replaced  by 
eighteen  20-candle-power  tungsten  lamps,  which  give  a  more  satis- 
factory illumination,  are  not  disagreeable  to  readers  in  other  parts 
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of  the  room,  and  consume  less  than  a  third  of  the  current  required 
for  the  lamps  which  they  displace.  Three  hanging  lamps  of  the 
same  kind  take  the  place  of  twelve  16-candle-power  carbon  lamps 
over  the  three  tables  in  the  periodical  alcove.  These  give  a  pleas- 
anter  light  to  read  by  and  also  relieve  the  tables  of  the  encum- 
brance of  light-fixtures.  The  lighting  of  the  long  tables  for  readers 
admitted  of  improvement  likewise.  Hitherto  the  lamps,  with  their 
green  glass  shades,  had  been  directly  in  front  of  the  reader,  and 
being  raised  twelve  inches  or  more  above  his  head,  their  shade  did 
not  keep  the  light  from  his  eyes.  The  lamp  was  an  ordinary 
16-candle-power  carbon  lamp  with  clear  bulb,  which  threw  a  ragged 
and  confusing  star  of  light  and  shade  on  the  table  just  where  a 
reader's  book  or  paper  would  naturally  lie.  The  fact  that  this 
arrangement  was  considered  satisfactory  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  these  lights  were  installed,  illustrates  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  electric  lighting.  By  placing  the  arms  of  the  brass 
standards  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  table,  instead  of 
at  right  angles,  the  light  has  been  carried  to  the  reader's  left  and 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  table,  so  that  it  occupies  the  proper 
position  not  to  be  reflected  by  the  pages  of  his  book  into  his  eyes. 
The  lamp  has  been  lowered  so  that  the  shade  fulfils  its  purpose,  and 
a  12 -candle-power  tantalum  bulb  has  been  introduced,  which  gives 
a  less  powerful  but  a  clearer  light,  and  bums  less  than  half  the 
current  consumed  by  the  other.  The  result  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  anticipate  a  substantial  saving  in  running  expense. 

Another  change  has  been  made  in  the  reading-room  which  will 
contribute  to  efficient  administration.  The  attendant's  desk  was  for- 
merly at  some  distance  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counter,  where  specially  reserved  books  were  handed  out,  was 
short  and  the  space  behind  it  cramped.  A  new  delivery  counter, 
extending  from  the  old  site  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  stairs,  brings 
the  attendant's  desk  where  it  should  be,  namely,  at  the  point  where 
everyone  going  in  or  out  must  pass  directly  before  it,  and  gives 
ample  room  for  handling  resei-ved  books  and  serving  readers  expe- 
ditiously and  without  confusion.  I  anticipate  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  room,  and  some  decline  in  the 
unauthorized  carrying  off  of  books  from  the  open  shelves,  —  a 
practice  which  has  never  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  has 
nevertheless  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  both  attendants 
and  readers.  The  new  counter  naturally  occupies  more  floor-space 
than  the  old  and  encroaches  a  little  upon  the  tables,  three  of  which 
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have  had  to  be  shortened,  but  the  net  loss  in  seats  has  been  only 
seven.  We  now  have  in  the  great  reading-room,  170  chairs  at  the 
ordinary  tables,  18  at  the  three  open  tables  in  front  of  the  delivery 
counter,  and  18  at  the  tables  in  the  periodical  alcove ;  in  the  small 
reading-room  (American  History),  we  have  84  chairs,  beside  10 
for  Radcliffe  students ;  and  in  the  Treasure  Room,  which,  like  the 
small  reading-room,  opens  out  of  the  great  one,  there  are  19  seats, 
making  in  all  269  available  for  readers.  In  the  small  room,  ail  the 
seats  are  well  lighted  at  night;  in  the  great  room,  only  123  of  the 
170  seats  at  the  ordinary  tables  have  lights,  but  the  86  chairs  at 
the  open  tables  are  well  lighted  from  above,  and  the  47  others 
at  the  long  tables  can  be  furnished  with  lights  whenever  they  are 
needed. 

The  addition  of  1907  was  planned  as  part  of  a  possible  series  of 
enlargements  of  the  present  Library  which  should  result  in  a  great 
building  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  University  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  is  certain  that  this  addition  is  in  its  outward  appearance 
the  best  looking  part  of  the  building ;  its  f a9ade  is  distinctly  superior 
to  the  fa9ade  which  it  hides,  and  Professor  Warren's  plans  aim 
similarly  to  mask  a  great  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  old  Grore 
Hall,  and  to  produce  a  building  harmonious  with  the  facade  lately 
constructed.  These  plans,  it  should  be  stated,  are  simply  Professor 
Warren's  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  problem,  and  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  best  course  for  the  development  of  the  Library  to 
take  IB  still  an  open  one.  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  these 
plans  were  studied  with  some  care  by  the  Committee  of  Department 
Librarians  (under  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering's  chairmanship)  which 
had  reported  in  print  in  1902  on  the  needs  of  the  Library  and  the 
specific  requirements  for  a  new  building.  This  Conmiittee  presented 
a  report  in  May,  1908,  in  which  it  examined  not  only  the  solution  of 
the  problem  embodied  in  Professor  Warren's  plans,  but  also  the 
alternatives  of  erecting  a  new  building  on  the  same  or  on  a  different 
site  or  of  erecting  a  separate  or  partially  separate  building  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Library.  The  suggestion  was 
also  made  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  build  a  new  building  in  the 
form  of  a  large  hollow  square  or  parallelogram,  the  interior  court  to 
form  a  great  hall  for  Commencement  and  other  academic  gatherings. 

The  experience  gained  in  constructing  the  addition  and  the  study 
of  the  larger  plans  have  at  least  made  it  clear  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  produce  a  reasonably  satisfactory  library  building, 
combining   architectural    distinction,   large  storage  capacity,    and 
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convenient  interior  arrangement,  by  making  successive  additions 
to  the  present  edifice.  Some  sections  of  the  enlarged  building,  it 
may  be  noted,  would  be  of  moderate  extent  and  could  be  built  for  a 
moderate  sum ;  others,  such  as  the  section  containing  a  new  general 
reading-room,  would  be  very  costly.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  next 
addition  to  the  building,  now  that  administrative  needs  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  addition  of  1907,  should  be  a  section  devoted 
largely  to  shelving  in  stack  form,  but  containing  also  some  rooms 
suitable  for  certain  special  collections,  such  as  art  books,  the  College 
archives  and  the  ^'  H.  U."  collection,  and  newspapers.  A  better  read- 
ing room  than  our  present  one  we  may  well  look  forward  to,  but  the 
need  of  increased  storage  capacity  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
needs. 

Two  new  book-funds  have  been  added  to  the  permanent  resources 
of  the  Library.  One,  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  report  last  year, 
is  the  WiUiam  R.  Castle  fund  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  WiUiam  R. 
Castle  of  Honolulu,  ^^the  income  to  be  used,  first,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  on  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  and  second,  for 
additions  to  the  English  department  of  the  Library."  The  other  is 
the  Francis  Parkman  Memorial  Fund  of  about  $6,000,  ^^  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  Canada, 
with  the  object  of  building  up  in  the  Library  a  Parkman  Memorial 
collection  relating  to  Canadian  history."  The  fund  represents  the 
unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Parkman  Memorial 
Committee  after  erecting  the  memorial  to  secure  which  the  commit- 
tee was  constituted,  which  balance  the  Committee  was  authorized  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  over  to  the 
College  for  the  purpose  specified. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  tlie  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  received  has  only  twice  been  exceeded 
in  the  history  of  the  Library,  namely  in  1899-1900,  when  the  Riant 
library  was  received,  and  in  1903-04,  when  Von  Maurer's  library 
came  to  us.  The  total  accessions  to  all  the  libraries  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  only  once  been  exceeded, — in  1905-06,  when  our  own 
acquisitions  were  almost  as  numerous  as  during  the  last  year,  and 
when  the  additions  to  the  libraries  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  were  unusually  large. 

The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library  contains  about  27,450 
sheets,  and  is  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 
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AooBsnovs. 


Grore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Dirinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

BuBBey  Institution 

Muf  earn  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Muf  earn 

Astronomieal  Obserratory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Thirty-two  Special  Beference  Libraries  .... 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  €k>re  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


Volumes 
added. 


♦18,716 

6,185 

623 

779 

284 

71 

1,040 

62 

846 

368 

2,503 

4,625 


85,602 


347 


85,255 


Present  extent  in 


Volumes. 


496,256 

109,011 

86,956 

14,166 

1,270 

4,671 

44,558 

3,717 

12,544 

10,760 

18,501 

51,360 


808,770 


Pamphl^. 


848,112 
12,002 
10,851 
25,529 
10,000 
17,000 
40,266 

8,188 
26,278 

8,884 


496,610 


The  additions  to  the  Collie  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


Additions  to  Collsob  Libiubt. 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   .   . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  Tolumes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .   .   . 


19(HM)4. 

1904-06. 

1006-06. 

190M)7. 

7,870 

7,746 

11,012 

7,520 

1,312 

1,760 

1,767 

1,478 

1,104 

1,098 

948 

852 

12,009 

6,031 

4,350 

4,852 

22,295 

16,685 

18,072 

14,702 

854 

2,001 

1,112 

512 

1,217 

1,198 

2,829 

1,899 

14,259 

14,951 

14,404 

14,128 

26,268 

20,982 

18,754 

18,980 

1907-06. 

8,765 
1,699 
1,099 
7,158 

18,716 

699 

2,010 
14,872 

22,025 


*  Not  including  the  8,000  or  more  rolumes  to  be  added  from  the  Bowie  library 
giren  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee  as  a  memorial  to  her  grand&ther,  William  F. 
Weld.  These  volumes  were  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  during  the 
summer  of  1908,  when  they  were  being  checked  off  and  arranged  in  the  basement 
of  Hastings  Hall,  but  they  were  not  formally  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  until 
November  9,  1908,  so  that  they  will  figfure  among  the  accessions  of  1908-^. 
I  therefore  postpone  any  further  description  of  them  until  my  next  report. 
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Dr.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  1,416  accessions  to  the  coin 
and  medal  ^collection.  Of  these,  128,  including  a  very  rare  ^^  Granby 
token,"  were  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer.  The  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
adopting  a  well-considered  policy  not  to  maintain  a  coin  cabinet 
except  as  it  should  illustrate  American  history,  made  over  to  us,  the 
one,  865  ancient  coins,  and  the  other,  2,972  pieces  of  various  kinds 
which  were  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  their  collections.  Of  these, 
1,272  proved  to  be  new  additions  to  our  collection,  while  the  remain- 
ing 2,575  were  duplicates.  Mr.  H.  M.  Ballon,  '92,  has  presented 
143  coins,  of  which  114  were  duplicates.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  has 
given  us  a  copy  of  the  Sargent  medal,  and  from  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi  we  have  received  one  of  the  silver  medals  commemorating 
his  North  Polar  expedition. 

The  Library  is  again  indebted,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  to  many 
generous  friends  for  gifts,  both  of  books  and  money.  Those  who 
have  undertaken  to  promote  the  growth  of  some  single  subject  by  an 
annual  gift  repeated  for  a  number  of  years  have  continued  their 
donations :  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  for  books 
on  Paris;  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  for  books  on 
China;  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  for  German  drama;  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  for  labor  periodicals ;  Mr.  Edwin 
8.  Mullins,  '93,  of  Hyannisport,  for  books  on  Folklore ;  Mrs.  George 
A.  Nickerson,  of  Dedham,  for  books  on  Folklore ;  Mr.  Horace  B. 
Stanton,  1900,  of  Boston,  for  Moli^re. 

Miss  Hester  Bancroft  has  given  $500  for  books  on  Japan,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  John  Chandler  Bancroft,  '54,  and  in  continu- 
ation of  earlier  gifts  for  the  same  purpose  received  from  the  late 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Bancroft. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  has  continued  to  add  generously  to 
the  Library's  collections  on  German  history,  French  history,  India, 
Morocco,  etc. 

Mr.  James  Freeman  Curtis,  '99,  of  Boston,  has  given  $100  to  be 
spent  on  books  relating  to  the  Western  States. 

From  the  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Arthur  Sturgis  Dixey,  '02, 
who  was  president  of  the  Cercle  Fran9ais  while  in  College  and  was 
an  eager  student  and  lover  of  French  literature,  the  Library  has 
received  the  sum  of  $1,500  to  purchase,  as  a  memorial  to  him,  books 
on  French  literature.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  are  that  the  money 
must  be  spent  within  five  years,  and  that  current  fiction  and  drama, 
and  works  of  a  grammatical  or  philological  nature,  are  to  be  excluded. 
A  memorial  book-plate,  designed  by  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Dixey,  accom- 
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by  Tutor  Flynt,  whose  services  in  the  College  extended  from  1699 
to  1760,  and  whose  manuscript  diary  has  long  been  in  the  College 
Archives. 

From  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  the  Library 
received,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  a  large-paper  copy  of  the  Works 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  thirty-three  volumes,  a  gift  intended  to 
express  His  Majesty's  satisfaction  with  the  exchange  of  German 
professors  lately  inaugurated.  To  this  gift  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Spiritual,  Educational,  and  Medical  Affairs  added  a  volume  of 
Menzel's  paintings  and  studies,  Menzel's  illustrations  of  the  imi- 
forms  of  Frederick  the  Great's  army,  and  two  volumes  on  the 
exhibition  of  German  art  in  the  National  Galleries  at  Berlin. 

From  Mr.  F.  W.  Story,  '73,  of  Baltimore,  the  Library  has 
received  a  precious  volume  of  early  sermons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  prefixed  to  which  is  a  pamphlet  of  the  greatest  rarity; 
namely.  Cotton  Mather's  '*Poem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Urian  Oakes,  President  of  Harvard  College,"  printed  in  1682.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  earliest  of  Cotton  Mather's  publications,  and 
was  written  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old.  Only  one  other 
copy  of  it,  now  in  the  Harris  Collection  at  Brown  University,  has 
ever  come  to  light.  The  volume  is  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Story  and  his  brother.  Professor  W.  E.  Story,  '71,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  father,  Hon.  Isaac  Story,  of  Somerville. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Lock  wood  has  given,  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Philip  Case  Lockwood,  his  collection  of  photographs  and  autographs 
of  more  than  six  hundred  generals  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil 
War.  These  interesting  memorials,  collected  with  great  industry 
and  perseverance  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  have  been  handsomely  bound, 
and  are  provided  with  a  useful  index. 

The  titles  of  a  number  of  the  more  notable  books  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 
as  separately  printed.  Among  the  purchases  are  to  be  found  many 
works  on  Australia ;  on  India ;  on  Folklore,  especially  alchemy  and 
witchcraft ;  about  one  thousand  volumes  on  French  History ;  and 
some  five  hundred  volumes  added  to  the  HohenzoUem  Collection  of 
German  History.  During  the  summer,  many  works  on  accounting 
and  on  the  organization  of  business,  and  many  trade  periodicals 
were  ordered  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  the  new  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  These  were  paid  for  by  a  special 
appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  School,  but  they  become  the 
property  of  the  Library. 
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DEPARTMENTAL   LIBRARIES 

This  report  makes  no  attempt  to  give  any  comprehensive  account 
of  the  special  libraries  belonging  to  the  several  Departments  of  the 
University,  but  I  note  here  such  points  as  have  been  specifically 
reported  to  me  or  have  otherwise  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

The  Peabody  Museum  has  been  able,  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  to  make  a  modest  addition  to  its  metal  shelving,  to  bind  177 
volumes  of  unbound  serials,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  regular 
library  assistant.  Almost  all  its  current  accessions  are  received 
through  exchange  or  by  gift,  but  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  '06,  has 
offered  to  give  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  be  spent 
for  books.  Assistant  Professor  R.  B.  Dixon,  the  librarian  of  the 
Museum,  has  completed  a  re-arrangement  of  the  library,  and  a  new 
shelf -list  has  been  written. 

The  library  of  the  Dental  School  is  at  present  in  storage  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  School's  new  building.  The  present  collection 
of  books  has  been  built  up  almost  exclusively  from  the  gifts  of 
friends  and  alumni.  The  librarian  has  taken  special  pains  to  gather 
dental  periodicals,  and  to  complete  and  bind  the  broken  files  already 
on  lus  shelves.  As  a  result,  he  has  on  hand  many  duplicate  numbers 
which  are  available  for  sale  or  exchange.  The  School  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  the  best  modem  ti'eatises  on  dentisti'y  and  anatomy, 
with  standard  works  of  reference,  and  with  every  current  periodical 
on  the  subject  which  is  worth  reading,  to  procure  which  it  is  evident 
that  a  special  library  fund  for  the  purchase  and  care  of  books  is 
needed. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  still  lacks  a  fireproof  building  for 
its  library,  and  the  great  collection  of  over  12,000  volumes  on 
astronomy  and  meteorology  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction. 
Under  such  unsafe  conditions,  a  department  library  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  should  comprise  only  the  books 
of  most  frequent  current  use.  In  the  present  case,  on  the  contrary, 
the  library  strives  to  be  complete  in  the  two  subjects  which  it  cul- 
tivates, and  it  contains  long  sets  of  periodicals  and  of  annual 
reports  and  numerous  early  publications  which  would  be  most  diflS- 
cult  to  replace.  The  College  Library,  however,  ia  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  to  shelve,  even  temporarily,  any  portion  of  the  collection, 
and  doubtless  the  ofi9cers  of  the  Observatory,  who  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  having  their  library  close  at  hand,  would  be  put  to 
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much  inconvenience  by  any  change.  A  well  equipped,  fireproof 
building  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  libraries  of  the  Medical  School,  which  were  reorganized  by 
Mr.  Heald  of  the  College  Library  staff  in  1906-07,  have  been  cared 
for,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  by  Miss  I.  F.  Underbill.  Medical  dissertations  received 
by  the  College  Library  from  foreign  libraries  are  transferred  to  the 
Medical  School  libraries  or  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library.  A  large 
number  of  other  pamphlets  and  reprints  are  currently  received  there, 
but  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  books  are  bought,  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  for  books  and  periodicals  being  spent 
for  periodicals. 

The  library  of  the  Bussey  Institution  needs  a  thorough  over- 
hauling. For  many  years  it  has  been  crowded  into  painfully  insuffi- 
cient quarters,  and  but  little  money  or  service  has  been  available 
for  its  care.  In  the  spring,  Mr.  C.  H.  Paige,  acting  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  consulted  me  in  regard  to  the  library's  condition, 
And  Mr.  Heald  visited  the  library  and  reported  on  it.  It  is  evident 
that  a  large  number  of  unnecessary  and  out-of-date  books  might  be 
weeded  out,  but  even  if  this  were  done,  the  library  would  soon  be 
as  badly  crowded  as  ever,  if  it  is  to  receive  in  the  future  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  For  many  years  it  has  not  had  means  adequate  for 
the  systematic  purchase  of  books,  and  it  consequently  lacks  most  of 
the  important  modem  works.  The  increase  simply  of  periodicals 
and  of  experiment  station  publications,  of  which  the  library  should 
have  a  full  set,  would  probably  soon  occupy  the  space  now  devoted 
to  the  library.  Until  more  space  were  provided,  Mr.  Paige  rightly 
felt  that  he  could  do  little  beyond  completing  serial  files,  bringing 
up  the  binding,  and  setting  in  operation  a  business-like  system  of 
recording  the  receipt  of  current  issues,  and  on  this  he  was  engaged 
when  he  left  the  service  of  the  Institution. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  College  Library  is  not  well  enough  provided 
with  experienced  assistants  to  detail  from  time  to  time  one  or  more 
of  them  to  reorganize  a  library  of  this  kind  and  bring  it  up  into 
efficient  condition.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  College  Library, 
since  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Winsor's  administration  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  to  serve  all  the  department  libraries  as  a  central  agency 
for  purchase  and  record,  so  that  unnecessary  duplication  may  be 
avoided,  the  catalogue  of  the  central  library  may  contain  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  University,  and  some  useful 
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degree  of  uniformity  may  be  introduced  in  forms  and  methods. 
Tliis  policy  was  formally  approved  by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  but 
the  Library  has  never  attained  to  its  ideal  in  any  of  these  respects. 
During  the  last  few  years,  under  pressure  of  greatly  increased  acces- 
sions, we  have  had  to  be  content  with  accomplishing  even  less  than 
formerly.  It  is  quite  true  that  none  of  the  ends  mentioned  could 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  be  completely  attained.  To 
prevent  all  duplication  is  impracticable  and  undesirable ;  to  make  an 
entirely  complete  central  card  catalogue  is  unnecessary,  when  some 
departments  are  on  the  point  of  issuing  separate  printed  catalogues 
of  their  own;  to  introduce  absolute  uniformity  is  impossible;  yet 
each  of  these  objects  can  be  pursued  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  if  we  are  compelled  to  neglect  this  aspect  of  the  College 
Library's  relation  to  the  departmental  libraries. 

SPECIAL   REFERENCE   LIBRARIES 

These  libraries,  being  intended  to  serve  the  special  needs  of 
various  groups  of  students  working  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  College  Library  than  do  the 
libraries  of  the  professional  schools  and  scientific  establishments  of 
the  University.  It  is  intended  to  conduct  each  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  meet  the  special  needs  and  desires  of  the  department  concerned. 
Some  have  librarians  of  their  own  and  need  little  help  from  the 
central  library;  for  others  the  College  Library  is  more  directly 
responsible. 

Some  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  libraries  were 
being  looked  after  from  day  to  day  showed  that  the  work  had  not 
been  conducted  as  efficiently  and  carefully  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  duty  of  inspecting  and  supervising  the  whole  was,  therefore, 
conmdtted  to  Mr.  Carney,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  Shelf  Department  in  the  Collie 
Library.  Mr.  Carney  now  has  these  libraries  well  in  hand,  and  is 
taking  up  one  collection  after  another,  introducing  better  order 
and  systematic  methods,  and  seeing  that  these  methods  are  carried 
oat. 
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The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  foUows  :t — 


Spboial  Bxmairoi  Libbabim. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
U. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
86. 
86. 

87. 
88. 

89. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boyltion  HcUl 

Physical  Lab.     Jtjftrton  Phys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     UtUvenity  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do,  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do. 

Phyi.  Geography  Lab.       Do. 

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Aitronomical  Lab 

Statistical  Lab.    24  Unwernty  HaU 

Physiological  Lab.    Lawrence  HcUl 

Classics.     Ha/rvard  HcUl  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R.  R.    .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Ethics.     Emenon  Hall 

Child  Memorial  (English) .     Warren  House    .   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  .   .    . 

German.  Do,  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     RoUk  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  HaU 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  HcUl 

Education.    Lawrence  HcUl 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  HcUl 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworih  House 

The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Service  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Permft* 
neni. 


2,449 

219 

492 

158 

565 

349 

376 

4 

93 

28 

4,557 

8,526 

945 

1,471 

2,455 

4,676 

1,592 

1,865 

2,606 

985 

1,632 

774 

317 

7,102 

832 

8,186 
6,173 

1,027 

1,191 

95 

80 

93 


On 
Depocit. 


1,078 
45 

121 

.    • 

189 

69 


51,358 


148 
17 

8 
21 

.    . 

90 

6 


31 
5 

69 

57 

584 


44 


18 
15 


Total!. 


2,510 


8,527 
264 
613 
158 
704 
418 
876 
4 

98 

28 

4,706 

8,543 

958 

1,492 

2,455 

4,766 

1,698 

1,865 

2,606 

1,016 

1,687 

848 

874 

7,686 

882 

8,180 
6,178 

1,040 

1,206 

96 

80 

98 


58,868 


The  total  reported  (51,858  volumes)  is  larger  than  last  year's 
total  by  4,483,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  part  of  this  number 
should  be  credited  to  earlier  years,  a  more  careful  enumeration  of 
the  volumes  this  fall  having  included  some  volumes  which  had 
probably  escaped  counting  before. 
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USE   OF   BOOKS   IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1907- 
08  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


XJtm  ov  Books. 

1901-^. 

1002-08. 

1Q08-04. 

1004-06. 

1006-06. 

100M>7. 

1007-06. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  aoe  only.) 

58,448 
22,583 

63,183 
24,924 

62,861 
23,111 

59,021 
26,565 

56,875 
26,558 

59,254 
24,351 

63,227 
21,396 

Total 

81,026 

88,107 

85,972 

85,586 

83,483 

83,605 

84,623 

3.  Over-night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harvard  Hall    .   .    . 

13,594 

386 
12,861 

8,990 
12,644 

6,485 
14,268 

5,662 
11,452 

6,107 
11,267 

5,117 
15,064 

The  increase  in  books  lent,  both  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more  pains  have  been  taken  to 
place  interesting  books  on  the  open  shelves  in  the  delivery-room. 
The  better  facilities  at  the  delivery  desk,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that 
all  books  are  put  out  for  inspection  in  the  reference  room,  would 
contribute  to  the  same  result.  The  decline  in  the  number  borrowed 
for  use  in  the  building  naturally  accompanies  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  stack,  as  shown  in  the  second 
table  beyond. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Summer  School,  the 
reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall  was  open  during  the  continuance  of 
the  School  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  in  the  evening,  as  in  the  summer  of  1907.  The 
attendance  through  the  day  was  somewhat  larger  than  during  the 
previous  summer,  and  generally  varied  from  twenty  to  seventy 
persons.  In  certain  cases  books  were  transferred  from  the  reading- 
room  in  Gore  Hall  when  classes  could  be  more  conveniently  accom- 
modated in  Harvard  Hall. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House,  and 
elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  79,000  volumes  to  which  direct 
access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value.  In 
addition  the  library  of  the  Harvaixi  Union  now  offers  to  its  members 
over  8,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel,  and 
sport. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


OrEK  CoLLionoira. 


Bound  Periodicals 
Reference  Books  . 
Beserred  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Totals  .   . 


looa-oi. 

1904-06. 

1905-00. 

1906-07. 

3,341 

4,645 

10,514 

4,300 

3,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 

3,288 

4,800 

11,055 

5,199 

3,354 

4,904 

11,125 

5,355 

22,800 

23,586 

24,342 

24,738 

1907-06. 

3,604 

4,803 

11,174 

5,437 

25,018 


Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admission  to  thb  Book-Stacoc. 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Bconomics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Oeography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .   .   . 

Total  cards  given* 

Total  Indiyiduals  admitted*  .   .    . 
Total  times  of  use 


81 
36 

33 

74 

58 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 


350 
257 
6,067 


i 


90 
37 

55 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 
801 
5,551 


118 
45 

46 

125 

73 

31 

2 

33 

25 

6 

7 


511 
366 
6,244 


4 


92 
38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 

815 

6,413 


122 

28 

57 

107 

57 

18 

8 

38 

11 

5 

5 


456 

354 

7,172 


105 
36 

28 

131 

58 

11 

13 

23 

9 

8 

1 


418 
385 
6,124 


117 
36 

47 
129 

50 

12 
6 

46 
9 
8 
1 


461 

856 

5,992 


S 


168 
48 

40 

169 

58 

17 

10 

56 

11 

2 

8 


577 
424 
5,942 


*  The  number  of  indiyiduals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of  cards  giren 
out,  because  the  same  person  often  receires  permission  to  use  different  parts  of 
the  book-stack. 
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The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  book-stack  last 
year  was  greater  than  ever  before,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
officers  of  the  University  to  be  somewhat  more  careful  in  giving 
recommendations  to  their  students,  if  the  stack  is  not  to  become 
altogether  too  crowded.  The  5,942  times  of  use,  as  noted,  is 
probably  considerably  less  than  the  actual  number,  since  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  stack  often  forget  to  call  for  their 
card  when  they  come  to  the  Library,  and  in  this  way  their  visit 
fails  to  get  recorded. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  besides  the  students  of  the  Summer 
School,  86  professors  and  instructors  from  52  different  colleges  came 
to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and  were  made  welcome  in  the 
Library.  1,286  volumes  have  been  sent  from  the  Library  to  113 
different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  some  cases  to 
individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  volumes,  but  a  larger  number  of  institutions,  than  was 
reported  last  year.  Requests  for  the  loan  of  books  often  have  to 
be  refused,  sometimes  because  the  book  wanted  is  subject  to  too 
frequent  demand  in  the  Library,  sometimes  because  it  is  thought 
unwise  to  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  transportation.  Only  rarely 
are  requests  received  which,  on  account  of  their  comprehensive 
nature  or  by  reason  of  the  excessive  amount  of  investigation  required 
to  satisfy  them,  seem  to  lie  clearly  outside  the  ordinary  scope  of 
inter-library  lending.  When  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  these 
loans  to  distant  scholars  are  one  of  the  most  important  services 
which  the  Library  can  render  to  American  scholarship. 

Radcliffe  College  has  borrowed  374  volumes  for  the  use  of  its 
students,  a  much  smaller  number  than  last  year.  Radcliffe  students 
also  visit  the  Library,  and  tables  are  reserved  for  them  in  the  smaller 
reading-room.  For  use  at  these  tables,  571  books  were  sent  for 
from  the  stack,  and  1,022  volumes  were  taken  from  the  reserved 
shelves  in  the  reading-room.  In  special  cases  Radcliffe  students  are 
also  allowed  access  to  the  stacks,  but  the  pressure  for  reading  space 
in  the  stack  is  so  great  that  their  number  is  necessarily  limited.  It 
IS  to  be  expected  that  the  Radcliffe  Library,  now  that  it  has  occupied 
its  new  building,  will  itself  be  able  to  offer  almost  everything  which 
is  to  be  found  on  our  ^^ reserved"  shelves,  so  that  Radcliffe  students 
will  have  small  occasion  to  ask  for  these  books  which  are  in  almost 
constant  use  by  our  own  students. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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SnxDAT  Un. 


Sundays  open  .... 

VteH 

Average 

Highest  number  .   .    . 


190(M>1. 

1901-02. 

190S-08. 

1908-04. 

1904-05. 

1906-00. 

1900-07. 

85 

36 

85 

86 

84 

84 

84 

6,471 

4,909 

5,078 

4,678 

4,958 

4,787 

4,628 

156 

186 

144 

129 

145 

189 

186 

226 

225 

227 

178 

187 

228 

207 

1907-06. 

85 

4,582 

129 

217 


SHELF   DEPARTHEMT 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  15,602  volumes  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  18,855  have  been  added  to 
classes  previously  arranged,  and  1,747  belong  to  classes  newly 
classified  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This,  however,  does  not  fairly 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  shelf  department's  operations.  The  total 
number  of  pieces  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  depai'tment, 
including  both  volumes  and  parts,  and  pamphlets  distributed  into 
boxes,  but  not  including  current  numbers  of  periodicals  which  go 
directly  to  the  reading-room,  was  30,606. 

A  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  classi- 
fying new  groups  of  books,  but  no  more  than  this  seems  to  be 
possible  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Library.  The  groups 
which  have  been  re-arranged  are :  — 

Oceania,  440  volumes. 

Austrian  Documents,  246  volumes. 

The  collection  of  reference  books  and  bibliographies  in  the 

Reference  Room,  923  volumes. 
A  group  of  miscellaneous  rare  books  and  books  of  historical 

association  in  the  Treasure  Room,  138  volumes. 

The  re-classification  of  French  History,  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
was  completed  and  the  new  shelf-lists  have  been  written,  but  the 
shelf-marks  on  the  catalogue  cards  have  not  yet  been  changed. 
The  collection  as  it  now  stands  numbers  11,535  volumes. 

The  receipt  of  the  Francis  Parkman  Memorial  Fund  made  it  desir- 
able to  re-classify  the  books  on  Canada  (one  of  the  groups  which 
must  eventually  be  re-numbered  in  any  case),  and  to  incorporate 
with  it  the  books  received  from  Mr.  Parkman's  library,  which  had 
previously  been  kept  separate.  For  this  work  and  the  re-classifica- 
tion of  books  on  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  who  offered  to  bear  the 
expense.     The  books  on  Canada  are  already  shelf-listed,  but  the 
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shelf -lists  for  the  other  countries  must  be  written  during  the  year 
now  beginning. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  bring  together  and  incorporate  with  the 
collection  of  Proverb  literature  given  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  John 
Bartlett,  the  other  works  on  Proverbs  belonging  to  the  Library, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  remained  with  the  Folklore  collection. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the  classified  col- 
lection is  390,493.  On  the  shelf- lists  which  represent  unclassified 
books,  —  namely,  those  that  cover  what  remains  of  the  old  alcove 
system  in  operation  before  1877,  and  those  that  contain  the  record 
of  recent  accessions  in  subjects  not  yet  classified,  —  there  are  93,869 
volumes.  In  the  classified  groups  which  were  originally  arranged 
and  numbered  on  the  ^^fixed-location"  system,  —  namely,  those 
done  from  1877  to  1881, — there  are  about  116,000  volumes  which 
must  eventually  be  re-classified  or  re-numbered  in  accordance  with 
the  general  scheme  now  in  use.  That  is  to  say,  we  still  have  about 
210,000  volumes  not  yet  permanently  classified.  The  longer  this 
work  of  re-classification  is  postponed,  the  more  burdensome  it 
becomes,  since  several  thousand  volumes  are  added  annually  to  the 
subjects  arranged  on  the  faulty  system,  and  several  hundred  volumes 
are  added  to  the  groups  of  recent  books  in  subjects  not  yet  classi- 
fied. It  would,  therefore,  be  the  truest  economy  for  the  Library  to 
take  up  and  complete  this  work  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  A 
little  progress  in  re-classification  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
year,  for  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together  the  books  on  bibli- 
ography and  literary  history  into  the  rows  in  the  basement  of  the 
east  stack  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  British  Documents. 
It  may  also  be  possible  to  take  up  the  classification  of  books  on 
India,  a  subject  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  classified,  since  we  are 
now  making,  through  Professor  Coolidge's  generosity,  substantial 
additions ;  but  further  than  this  we  can  hardly  go  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  new  subjects  until  more  shelf-room  is  provided.  It  would  be 
possible,  however,  to  re-number,  and  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  to 
re-classify,  the  £nglish  history  and  literature,  American  history, 
French  and  German  literature,  and  the  books  on  language  and 
classical  philology,  which  are  now  numbered  on  the  old  plan  of 
assigning  numbers  to  shelves  instead  of  to  subjects — the  116,000 
volumes  mentioned  above.  With  our  present  staff,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this.  Another  reason  why  this  work  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  is  that  the  shelf-lists,  having  been 
originally  written  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  are  now  so  copi- 
ously interlined  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  enter  new  titles 
upon  them. 
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Besides  the  constant  readjustment  of  shelves  necessitated  by  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Library,  the  shelf  department  has  had  an 
unasual  amount  of  other  shifting  to  do.  The  occupation  of  the  new 
addition  to  the  Library  involved  a  number  of  changes.  The  whole 
set  of  British  Documents,  except  those  of  the  earliest  sessions,  were 
moved  out  into  the  new  document  room  in  the  basement.  The 
re-building  of  the  shelving  for  pamphlets  made  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  whole  pamphlet  collection,  first  into  the  rows  vacated  by 
the  British  Documents,  and  afterwards  back  into  their  new  quarters. 
The  27,000  sheet  maps  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  old  cases  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  to  the  new  cases  in  the  Map  Room. 
The  collections  of  duplicates  and  of  recent  gifts  not  yet  examined, 
temporarily  stored  in  different  places  in  the  east  basement,  were 
brought  together  into  the  Duplicate  Room.  The  removal  of  these 
volumes  allowed  the  periodical  sets  in  the  east  basement  to  be 
expanded,  and  this  involved  the  shifting  of  six  or  seven  rows  of 
books.  The  rare  books,  for  which  the  Treasure  Room  provided  a 
new  storehouse,  were  brought  together  from  their  separate  closets  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  and  installed  in  the  new  cases  in  the 
Treasure  Room.  In  addition  to  this,  further  changes  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  west  stack  were  found  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  convenient  working-place  for  the  new  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  alcove  on  the  west  side  of  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  the  shelf  department  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  this  School  with  tables  and  cases  for  current  trade 
periodicals.  The  rows  of  shelves  adjacent  to  this  alcove  were,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  books  on  Education,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  change  the  location  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  of  the  books  on 
Natural  History,  General  Science,  Anthropology,  and  Sociology,  in 
order  to  bring  the  Economic  collection  into  convenient  relation  to 
the  working  tables  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  involved  the 
shifting  of  about  40,000  volumes ;  but  the  work  was  done  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  with  dispatch  and  without  seriously 
hindering  the  current  service  of  the  Library. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Library,  which  consists  of  compar- 
ing the  books  on  the  shelves  with  the  shelf -lists,  now  occupies  four 
persons  somewhat  more  than  a  month  continuously,  and  in  addition, 
much  time  has  to  be  spent  afterwards  in  running  down  and  account- 
ing for  the  books  which  are  not  found  on  the  shelf  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.  The  result  of  the  examination  this  sunmier  is  that 
sixty-one  volumes  are  reported  missing  from  the  open  shelves,  and 
sixty-five  volumes  from  the  book-stack,  a  much  better  result  than 
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was  shown  by  the  examination  of  last  year.  Of  the  264  yolames 
reported  missing  last  year,  ninety-two  were  found  on  the  shelves  at 
this  summer's  examination,  besides  thirty  others  which  had  been 
noted  as  missing  in  earlier  years.  The  net  losses  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  shown  by  the  annual  examinations,  now  amount  to  1,800 
volumes. 

The  annual  cleaning  of  the  books  in  the  Library  now  occupies 
four  men  about  three  months,  and  is  a  constantly  increasing,  but 
apparently  unavoidable,  item  of  expense.  It  is  surely  time  that  some 
effective  measures  be  taken  to  check  the  increasing  smokiness  of 
Cambridge  air.  In  the  last  half  dozen  years,  there  has  been  a 
serious  change  for  the  worse.  It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  books  growing  steadily  dirtier,  their  bind- 
ings, pages,  and  plates  becoming  inevitably  more  and  more  soiled  — 
soiled  by  the  tenacious  griminess  of  soft-coal  smoke,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  coating  of  ordinary  dust  that  a  breath  dis- 
places. It  is  impracticable  to  keep  more  than  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  choicest  volumes  protected  from  injury  of  this 
kind,  and  perfect  protection  for  such  books  can  be  had  only  by 
means  of  expensive  cases  which,  like  those  in  a  museum,  are  opened 
and  closed  with  difficulty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  College 
Library  possesses  at  the  present  time  no  cases  of  this  description. 
Something  might  be  done  by  sealing  all  the  windows  and  drawing  in 
air  through  screens  by  means  of  electric  fans.  But  this  is  an 
expensive  process,  and  one  which  must  be  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion, and  unless  air  is  introduced  in  larger  quantities  than  is  usual 
with  such  machinery,  it  is  difficult  to  do  intellectual  work  in  a  build- 
ing thus  supplied.  Some  improvement  would  result  from  the  use  of 
dust-laying  compounds  on  the  paths  in  the  Yard  and  on  the  adjacent 
Btreete,  but  the  fundamental  reform  to  be  striven  for  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  smoke  from  the  air.  In  advancing  this  reform,  the  College 
would  be  benefiting  not  only  its  own  collections  of  books,  specimens, 
and  instruments,  but  every  house  in  Cambridge  in  which  furniture 
and  carpets,  walls  and  hangings,  books  and  pictures,  are  suffering 
from  an  insidious  enemy. 

To  return  to  the  present  conditions  in  the  Library,  the  work  of 
cleaning  seems  to  done  with  reasonable  speed  and  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory manner,  a  spray  being  used  on  the  cloths  with  which  the 
books  are  wiped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  dust  through  the 
air.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  we  were  allowed  to  test  one  of 
the  new  vacuum  machines  for  cleaning  books  —  a  movable  affair 
which  could  be  connected  with  the  ordinary  electric  light  sockets, 
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and  could  be  dragged  from  one  end  of  a  row  to  the  other.  A  test 
of  the  working  of  the  machine,  extending  over  several  hours,  seemed 
to  show  that  by  its  means  the  work  could  be  done  somewhat  more 
efficiently,  with  less  spreading  of  dust,  but  not  very  much  more 
quickly  than  by  hand.  The  pneumatic  brush,  however,  could  be 
applied  to  some  places  not  easily  reached  otherwise,  such  as  steam- 
pipes,  window  ledges,  rough  plaster  walls,  and  the  floor  imderneath 
low  shelves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brush,  with  the  implement  which 
holds  it,  is  apt  to  injure  old  bindings,  unless  very  carefully  used,  and 
it  is  more  fatiguing  to  hold  than  a  cloth.  The  original  expense  of 
the  machine  is  a  large  item,  and  the  cost  of  current  to  run  it,  though 
not  large,  is  continuous.  Since,  moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no 
considerable  gain  in  rapidity  of  work,  either  one  machine  must  be 
employed  through  most  of  the  year,  or  four  machines  must  be  em- 
ployed for  the  three  summer  months.  The  first  alternative  would  be 
annoying  to  readers,  since  the  noise  of  the  whirring  fan  is  distinctly 
troublesome;  the  second  alternative  increases  the  initial  expense. 
I  am,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  no  real  advantage  would  be 
obtained  by  employing  any  of  these  mechanical  cleaners. 

CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


Catalogus  Wobk. 


Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

ContinaationB,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Congress 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .   .   . 

Totel 

Written  cards 

Totel 


190S-04. 

1004-06. 

1006-00. 

8,842 
6,673 
6,301 

7,401 

6,319 

10,442 

7,860 
6,960 
6,296 

20,716 
4,121 

24,162 
3,662 

20,116 
4,867 

24,837 

27,724 

24,982 

11,827 
7,011 
6,916 

6,026 
7,981 
3,460 

7,243 
8,668 
2,467 

24,764 
16,670 

17,467 
23,211 

18,268 
22,168 

40,324 

40,678 

40,426 

1006-07. 


8,623 
6,634 
6,464 


21,611 
4,422 


26,038 


6,270 
9,216 
8,196 


18,681 
22,766 


41,447 


1007-08. 


8,431 
6,236 
6,228 


19,894 
4,090 


23,984 


6,210 

10,248 

2,026 


18,488 
23,060 


41,688 
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The  catalogue  department  lost  through  marriage  three  capable 
assistants,  whose  places  were  taken  by  relatively  inexperienced 
persons.  The  installation  of  a  new  catalogue  case  and  the  conse- 
quent redistribution  of  cards  and  renewal  of  labels,  guides,  etc., 
also  interfered  with  the  regular  course  of  work,  and  the  total  number 
of  titles  and  of  cards  added  to  the  catalogue  shows  a  corresponding 
diminution.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  figures  from  which  the 
table  above  is  made  up,  and  which  it  summarizes  as  briefly  as 
possible,  shows  that  in  the  regular  work  completely  done  there  was 
an  actual  increase  of  380  titles,  and  that  the  decline  was  mainly  in 
the  work  done  by  abbreviated  or  temporary  methods.  Although  the 
year  ended  (July  31)  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  uncata- 
logued  books  on  hand,  this  was  due  to  the  receipt  of  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  gifts  and  purchases  during  the  last  months  of  the 
year.  In  fact,  the  department  succeeded,  by  a  careful  adjustment 
of  the  ratio  of  complete  to  incomplete  work,  in  keeping  up  with  the 
current  receipt  of  books,  an  examination  of  the  3,850  uncatalc^ued 
titles  on  hand  August  1,  1908,  showing  only  36  which  had  been  on 
hand  more  than  a  year,  and  409  which  had  been  here  more  than  six 
months  and  less  than  a  year.*  This  is  an  improvement  on  last 
year's  figures,  but  we  may  properly  expect  a  further  improvement 
year  by  year.  With  our  present  staff,  however,  our  only  way  to 
keep  up  with  our  accessions  is  to  catalogue  in  summary  fashion 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  books  received,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  work  will  at  some  future  day  be  revised  and  completed. 

Our  use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  increases  slightly.  These 
cards  were  used  for  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  titles  fully  and 
permanently  catalogued,  as  against  27.6  per  cent,  the  year  before 
and  23.6  per  cent,  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Currier  concludes,  how- 
ever, after  carefully  watching  the  details  of  the  work,  that,  for  short 
titles  and  those  involving  no  difiScult  investigation,  the  use  of  these 
cards  results  in  little  or  perhaps  no  saving  of  expense  over  written 
cards,  on  account  of  the  time  spent  in  ascertaining  whether  the  cards 
can  be  had,  in  ordering  them  and  checking  them  off,  in  comparing 
them  with  the  books,  and  in  preparing  them  for  the  catalogue.  The 
advantage  gained  is  that  we  get  a  printed  card  instead  of  a  written 
one,  and  that  duplication  is  easy.  As  compared  with  cards  printed 
for  us  at  the  College  printing  office,  the  saving  is,  of  course,  very 
lai^e. 

*  ThiB  does  not  include,  however,  the  books  received  from  Professor  Norton's 
library,  onlj  a  part  of  which  have  yet  been  catalogued. 
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Mr.  Currier  reports  a  number  of  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
cards  in  the  author  catalogue,  made  after  a  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions. Such  study  shows  how  closely  an  easy  use  of  the  catalogue 
depends  on  small  details,  and  how  conditions  may  change  with  the 
growth  of  the  Library.  Methods  which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
a  catalogue  of  25,000  cards  become  intolerable  in  a  catalogue 
embracing  a  million  and  a  quarter  cards.  The  arrangement  of 
cards  entered  under  personal  forenames  is  an  instance  in  point. 
**  Formerly  (to  quote  Mr.  Currier's  report)  these  were  arranged  by 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  scheme  based  on  precedence  of  rank.  Thus 
under  ^^  John"  came  first  the  saints  of  that  name;  then,  in  order, 
the  popes,  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  and  finally  other  persons  for 
whom  the  forename  John  had  been  selected  as  the  proper  entry 
word.  This  would  have  been  well  enough  if  under  each  name  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  guides  showing  clearly  the  plan  in 
use.  Under  many  of  the  names,  where  the  number  of  cards  was 
only  moderately  large,  it  was  impracticable  to  put  in  the  proper 
guides,  and  the  filing  and  consulting  of  these  cards  had  become  a 
very  perplexing  matter.  The  basis  of  the  plan  which  has  now  been 
introduced  is  that  used  by  Chevalier  in  his  ^  Repertoire  des  sources 
historiques  du  moyen  &ge.'  For  each  person  entered  under  his 
forename  (e.  g,  John)  is  selected  the  by-name,  or  descriptive  desig- 
nation, or  the  name  of  the  country  or  place,  by  which  he  is  best 
known.  These  by-names,  or  designations,  or  place-names,  form  the 
basis  of  an  alphabetical  subarrangement  under  each  forename. 
References  are  made  freely  when  a  person  is  known  by  two  or  more 
by-names.  Where  the  heading  selected  for  a  person  consists  of  two 
or  more  forenames,  the  cards  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  series  of 
cards  of  which  the  heading  consists  of  but  one  forename.     Thus :  — 

John,  king  of  Abyutnia,  John,  duke  of  Mecklenburg.    See 

John,  the  Apoatle.  John  Albert  I. 

John  of  Austria.  John  III  ( Sobieski) ,  king  of  Poland. 

John,  duke  of  Bedford.  See  John        John  II,  Pope, 

of  Lancaster,  John  III,  Sobieski.    See  John  III, 

John,  king  of  England.  king  of  Poland. 
John  of  LancOfSterf  duke  of  Bed-        John  Albert  I,  duke  of  Mecklen- 

ford.  burg. 

By  this  plan,  each  card  is  filed  by  an  unmistakable  rule  of  alphabeti- 
cal sequence  contributing  to  ease  in  filing,  as  well  as  in  searching 
for,  a  given  person's  name.  About  one  hundred  forenames  have 
been  revised  according  to  this  system,  including  about  all  that  will 
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need  special  attention.  In  doing  the  work,  about  five  hundred  refer- 
ence cards  were  written."  The  relation  of  translations  to  their 
originals  is  another  point  in  regard  to  which  new  methods  have  had 
to  be  devised.  >^The  old  arrangement,  by  which  titles  of  ti-ansla- 
tions  were  kept  with  the  titles  of  the  original  text,  has  proved  too 
complicated,  especially  for  a  person  looking  for  a  translation  from  a 
language  not  familiar  to  him.  Under  the  present  plan,  the  cards 
are  divided  (according  to  the  number  to  be  arranged)  sometimes 
into  three,  sometimes  into  two  groups :  either  (a)  Originals ;  (6) 
English  translations;  (c)  Other  translatioos ;  or  else  (a)  Originals; 
(6)  English  translations  arranged  alphabetically,  with  other  trans- 
lations of  each  work  following  each  English  title.  Luther  was 
arranged  (a)  works  oi'  editions  in  Latin  (original,  or  translated 
into  that  language)  ;  (b)  Ditto  in  German;  (c)  Editions  in  other 
languages." 

The  installation  of  the  new  catalogue  case,  holding  the  first  part 
of  the  author  catalogue  (A-Hic),  made  it  possible  to  introduce  a 
long  wished-for  improvement  in  the  guide-cards  which,  if  placed  at 
frequent  intervals,  lead  the  inquirer  quickly  to  the  point  he  is  aiming 
at.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  a  nice  adjust- 
ment of  details.  Our  old  drawers,  built  thirty  years  ago,  are  scarcely 
deeper  than  the  height  of  the  cards  they  hold,  so  that  a  guide  that  is 
at  all  higher  than  the  cards  is  inadmissible ;  hence  we  have  had  to 
use  for  guides  wooden  blocks  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the 
bevelled  edge  of  which  a  name  or  combination  of  letters  can  be 
inscribed.  These  blocks  occupy  much  space  in  the  drawer,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  use  them  sparingly.  Our  new 
drawers  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the  old,  yet  this  slight 
difference  makes  it  possible  to  use  card  guides  with  tabs  projecting 
above  the  level  of  the  intervening  cards.*  In  this  new  section  of 
the  catalogue,  we  have  introduced  2,700  of  these  card  guides,  about 
three  times  as  many  as  the  block  guides  formerly  used,  yet  the  saving 
in  the  space  occupied  by  them  is  about  nine  running  feet,  which  is 
equal  to  the  contents  of  seven  trays.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
ease  of  consulting  the  catalogue  if  all  our  old  drawers  should  be 
replaced  by  modern  trays,  which  excel  the  old-fashioned  drawers  in 
still  other  respects  than  those  just  mentioned. 

*  Theie  g^dcs  were  printed  to  order  by  the  Library  Bureau.  The  tab  bear- 
ing its  printed  inscription  is  strengthened  and  protected  from  soiling  by  a  thin 
coating  of  transparent  celluloid. 
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ORDERINQ   DEPARTMENT   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


IXOOMB  AHD  EXPMHDITOJtl. 

1903-08. 

19WMM. 

igo4-06. 

1006-06. 

1006-07.* 

1007-68. 

From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  previoas  year  . 
Income  of  the  year    .... 

$4,036 
19,446 

$3,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,660 

$4,781 
19,063 

t$5,140 
19,481 

$4,948 
20,248 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

23,482 
20,274 

23,200 
19,126 

23,634 
18,853 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

23,844 
19,324 

24,621 
19,673 

25,191 
19,776 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  preyious  year  . 
Receiyed  daring  the  year  .   . 

3,208 

2,276 
4,467 

4,074 

1,836 
4,406 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

4,948 

4,279 
10,115 

5,415 

8,802 
5,351 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

6,738 
4,898 

6,241 
4,534 

6,318 
3,504 

12,298 
8,019 

14,394 
10,592 

9,158 
5,832 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

1,835 

1,707 

2,814 

4,279 

3,802 

8,821 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

(25,172 
7,389 

$23,660 
6,214 

$22,857 
6,623 

$27,343 
9,357 

$80,265 
7,642 

$25,608 
5,914 

Total 

$32,561 

$29,874 

$27,980 

$36,700 

$37,907 

$81,522 

The  increase  in  the  income  for  books  is  due  principally  to  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  investmentB,  but  in  part  also  to 
the  receipt,  for  the  first  time,  of  income  from  the  Castle  and  the 
Parkman  Memorial  funds.  The  amount  spent  for  books  from  the 
Library's  book-fimds  is  only  about  a  hundred  dollars  larger  than 
last  year's  sum,  but  the  unpaid  bills  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the 
year  exceed  the  amount  of  the  preyious  year's  unpaid  bills  by  about 
$1,050,  making  the  total  value  of  the  books  actually  received  during 
the  year  considerably  greater  than  in  the  year  before.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  increase  in  estimated  cost  of  orders  forwarded,  as 
noted  in  the  next  table,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  Council  made 

*  The  figures  in  this  column  (1906-07)  have  been  revised  since  they  were 
first  printed  in  last  year's  report. 

t  Includes  $620  accumulated  income  of  the  Boott  Fund  not  preTioulj 
reported. 
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its  appropriatioD  for  books  on  a  more  generous  scale  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table^  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  averages  of  three  previous  five-year  periods. 


WOBK  OF  OkDMBXNO  DSPABTIODIT. 

New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library  ..... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

*No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1800-06. 
Arenge. 

1806-1000. 
Arenge. 

1000-06. 
Arerage. 

100M>7. 

5,182 
1,198 
8,800 

7,827 
1,725 
5,086 

12,275 
4,142 
7,796 

9,046 
8,445 
6,454 

19,079 

2,902 

11,981 

$10,145 

8,228 

18,868 

$14,908 

8,710 

18,614 

$16,782 

4,168 

20,900 

M16 
16,050 

5,786 
16,455 

7,538 
21,582 

7,520 
18,980 

1007-08. 


9,892 
8,867 
6,274 

$17,698 

8,482 

21,180 

8,765 
22,025 


The  estimated  cost  of  orders  forwarded  has  shown  a  marked 
increase,  both  this  year  and  last,  over  the  previous  year  and  over 
the  average  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  increase  in  money  gifts  received,  which  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  spending.  Of  the  $17,698,  noted  in  the  table,  $9,592  was 
chargeable  to  library  funds,  $8,106  to  special  gifts. 

Mr.  Potter  has  often  had  occasion  to  complain  that  he  has  lacked 
assistance  to  keep  the  current  work  of  his  department  up  to  date. 
Some  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  made  possible  by  a  re- 
distribution of  certain  duties,  and  by  the  employment  of  some  extra 
temporary  help,  so  that  the  arrears  of  work  were  for  the  time  being 
cleared  away.  Happily  the  donor  of  the  Bowie  Library  bore  the 
cost  of  the  preliminary  work  on  these  books — work  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  unassisted  members  of  the  ordering 
department,  and  would  have  been  quite  overwhelming.  One  of 
Mr.  Potter's  assistants  is  still  charged  with  the  care  both  of  the 
map  collection  and  of  the  ^^  H.  U.  "  collection,  to  each  of  which  the 
whole  of  one  person's  time  could  profitably  be  devoted. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  greatly  helped  by  the  new  collating- 
room,  which  has  better  facilities  than  the  old  for  handling  new 

*  Excluding  Tolumes  formed  bj  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries, 
t  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  8. 
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invoices  of  books,  and  by  the  duplicate  room  in  the  basement,  in 
which  can  be  stored  gifts  as  well  as  duplicates  waiting  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  also  a  clear  advantage  that  the  four'^principal  mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  now  seated  in  one  room,  and  that,  in  the 
re-classification  of  reference  books,  tliose  sets  which  are  the  constant 
working  tools  of  the  department  are  for  the  first  time  shelved  in  the 
same  room  with  the  persons  who  use  them  most. 

STAFF 

The  loss  of  three  ladies  from  the  catalogue  department  has  been 
already  mentioned.  I  also  regret  to  have  to  record  the  departure 
of  Dr.  Walter  Lichtenstein,  who  resigned  September  1,  1908,  to 
become  librarian  of  Northwestern  University.  Such  promotions 
cripple  the  staff  for  the  time  being,  but  they  add  to  the  Library's 
prestige,  extend  the  use  of  whatever  is  sound  and  well  tried  in  its 
methods  of  administration,  and  constitute  one  of  the  services  which 
this  Library  renders  to  other  American  libraries.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  other  instances  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
persons  trained  in  this  Library  who  have  been  transferred  to  respon- 
sible library  positions  elsewhere.  I  add  in  parentheses  the  duration 
of  their  previous  service  in  this  Library.  I  place  my  own  name  in 
the  list  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  advantage  I  derived  from  work- 
ing here  under  the  direction  of  Justin  Winsor,  and  in  daily  contact 
with  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  G-eorge  F.  Arnold,  and  others  who  are 
still  valued  members  of  the  Library  staff. 

William  C  Lane  (1881-93),  to  be  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athensnm  from 
1893  to  1898. 

Charles  K.   Bolton  (1890-93),  to  be  librarian  of  the   Brookline  Pablie 
Library,  now  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenseom. 

Clarence   W.   Ajer   (1896-99),   to  be  Ubrarian  of  the  Brockton  Pablie 
Library,  now  librarian  of  the  Cambridge  PabUc  Library. 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges  (1897-1900),  to  be  librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Pablie 
Library. 

Arthur  S.  McDaniel  (1898-1902),  to  be  assistant  Ubrarian  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar,  New  York. 

Edward  H.  Virgin  (1900-04),  to  be  librarian  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

Walter  B.  Briggs  (1886-1904),  to  be  reference  librarian  of  the  Brookljn 
Public  Library. 

Charles  A.  Read  (1903-07),  to  be  Ubrarian  of  the  University  of  Cindnnati. 
Walter  Lichtenstein  (1903-08),  to  be  librarian  of  Northwestern  UniTenity, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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Dr.  Lichtcnstein's  resignation  has  interrupted,  so  far  as  European 
history  is  concerned,  the  newly  introduced  method  of  organizing 
the  work  of  the  Library  by  departments  of  knowledge,  instead 
of  by  administrative  processes;  but  since  February,  Mr.  Heald 
has  been  working  successfully  on  the  same  line  in  several  other 
branches  *  which  for  one  reason  or  another  could  be  advantageously 
referred  to  him.  AH  books  received  in  these  groups  he  assigns  to 
their  places  on  the  shelves,  classifies  for  the  subject  catalogue,  and 
looks  up  in  reference  books  and  bibliographies  so  far  as  he  judges 
necessary.  He  writes  out  the  titles  once  for  the  catalogue,  but  he 
is  relieved  of  all  copying  or  clerical  work,  whether  for  shelf-list  or 
catalogue,  and  he  leaves  as  much  of  the  routine  work  as  he  can  to 
the  assistants  who  work  with  him.  The  method  promises  excellent 
results  and  I  am  anxious  to  extend  it  further,  but  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  shelf  department  and  of  the  catalogue 
department  may  be  necessary,  these  two  departments  having  hitherto 
been  independently  organized.  To  extend  the  same  division  of 
labor  to  the  ordering  department  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable  in 
our  case,  except  occasionally.  If  the  selection  of  books  to  be 
ordered  originated  in  the  Library,  it  would  doubtless  be  wise  to 
make  the  person  who  classified  and  catalogued  the  books  in  a  given 
field  responsible  likewise  for  the  selection  of  new  acquisitions  in  the 
same  field.  In  this  library,  however,  we  depend  upon  the  college 
officers  for  this  service,  and  the  duty  of  verifying  titles,  avoiding 
duplication,  and  placing  orders  caft  be  more  efficiently  performed 
imder  individual  direction. 

Following  the  lead  of  many  other  libraries,  I  have  asked  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Library  —  the  two  Assistant  Librarians,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Circulation,  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Shelf  and 
Catalogue  departments,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading-room 
—  to  meet  in  my  office  from  time  to  time  as  an  advisory  Staff 
Council,  and  I  have  submitted  to  them  for  discussion  various 
matters  of  general  policy  or  details  of  administration  that  required 
revision.  The  use  of  the  new  Reference  Room  and  the  character  of 
the  reference  books  to  be  shelved  there,  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Treasure  Room,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  services  of  men  and  of 
women  are  respectively  best  applied,  were  among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  an  informal  but  useful  manner.     Meetings  are  held  only 

*  South  America,  Oceania,  Anthropology,  Education,  Mathematici,  Chemistry, 
and  Engineering. 
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when  there  seems  to  be  some  immediate  occasion  for  seeking  an 
interchange  of  views,  and  not  so  frequently  as  to  interfere  with 
regular  duties.  I  expect  that  from  these  opportunities  to  compare 
experience  and  to  look  at  the  same  object  from  all  points  of  view, 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Library  will  be  strengthened. 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE   LANE, 

Ltbrarum. 


A  SELECT  LIST  OF  RECENT  ACCESSIONS  TO  THE 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 


*i^*  The  following  list  is  intended  to  show  the  kind  of  books  which  are 
being  added  to  the  Library  —  especially  those  which  the  Library  has  been 
enabled  to  buy  from  the  gifts  of  friends.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  even 
the  more  interesting  and  valuable  works  received  in  the  course  of  the  year 
are  mentioned.  None  of  the  ordinary  current  books,  such  as  any  well 
equipped  library  might  be  expected  to  buy,  are  included,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  more  expensive  modem  books  are  recorded. 

American  Imprints  (17th  and  18th  Oenturies) 

Gift  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mitchell  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  The  rarest 
items  of  this  gift  are  contained  in  a  volume  of  tracts  which  was  boimd 
in  its  present  form  for  Eliphalet  Adams  (H.  C.  1694),  at  one  time 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New  London.  Several  bear  the  auto- 
graph of  William  Adams  (H.  C.  1671),  father  of  Eliphalet.  The 
volume  contains  the  following:  — 

1.  Peters,  Hugh.  God's  doings  and  man's  duty.  London. 
1646. 

2.  Mather,  Samuel.  A  testimony  against  idolatry  &  super- 
stit^pn.     [Cambridge.     1670.] 

3.  [Vincent,  Thomas.]  God's  terrible  voice  in  the  city  of 
London.     Cambridge.     1667. 

An  inscription  on  this  tract  shows  that  it  was  bought  Feb.  29,  1667,  by 
William  Adams,  when  he  was  a  freshman  in  college,  of  the  printer, 
Samuel  Green. 

4.  Shepard,  Thomas.    Wine  for  gospel  wantons.    Camb.    1668. 

5.  [Mather,  Increase.]  The  life  and  death  of  Richard  Mather. 
Cambridge.     1670.     Port,  of  R.  Mather. 

Only  copy  known  containing  this  portrait. 

6.  Fitch,  James.  Peace  the  end  of  the  perfect  and  upright. 
Cambridge.     1672. 

7.  Mather,  Increase.    Wo  to  the  drunkards.    Camb.     1673. 

8.  Wilson,  John.  A  seasonable  watch-word  unto  Christians, 
etc.    Cambridge.     1677. 

9.  Mather,  Eleazer.  A  serious  exhortation  to  the  present 
and  succeeding  generation  in  New  England.     Boston.     1678. 

10.  Thacher,  Thomas.  A  fast  of  God's  chusing.  Boston.   1678. 

88 
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11.  Watson,  Thomas.    Light  in  darkness.    London.    1679. 

12.  Hoar,  Leonard.     The  sting  of  death,  etc.     Boston.     1680. 

13.  Mather,  Increase.  A  sermon  wherein  is  shewed  that  the 
church  of  God  is  sometimes  a  subject  of  great  persecution.  Boston. 
1682. 

14.  WiLLARD,  Samuel.  The  fiery  tryal  no  strange  thing.  Boston. 
1682. 

15.  Oakes,  Urian.    A  seasonable  discourse  wherein  sincerity 
,&  delight  in  the  service  of  God  is  earnestly  pressed,  etc.    Cam- 
bridge.    1682. 

16.  WiLLARD,  Samuel.  The  high  esteem  which  God  hath  of 
the  death  of  his  saints.     Boston.     1683. 

17.  Cotton,  John.  God's  promise  to  his  plantations.  Boston. 
1686. 

18.  [Adams,  William.  The  necessity  of  the  pouring  out  of 
the  spirit  from  on  high.     Boston.     1679.] 

Lacks  the  title-page. 

Other  volumes  from  Mr.  Mitchell:  — 

Lee,  Samuel.     The  joy  of  faith.     Boston.     1687. 

Mather,  Cotton.  Johannes  in  eremo.  Memoirs,  relating  to 
the  lives  of  John  Cotton,  John  Norton,  John  Wilson  [and  others. 
Boston.]     1695. 

Pillars  of  salt.     Boston.     1699. 

OccoM,  Samson.  A  sermon  preached  at  the  execution  of 
Moses  Paul,  an  Indian,  on  the  2d  of  September  1772,  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Moses  Cook.     New-London.    [1772.] 

Steele,  Richard.  The  husbandman's  calling;  being  the  sub- 
stance of  XII.  sermons.     Boston.     1713. 

Archaeology 

[Bruce,  J.  C]  Lapidarium  septentrionale,  or  A  deecriptioD 
of  the  monuments  of  Roman  rule  in  the  north  of  England.  Lon- 
don, etc.     1875.     P.     lUustr. 

DowNMAN,  E.  A.  Plans  of  ancient  English  strongholds.  MS. 
50  sheets. 

The  compiler  is  spending  his  time  in  surveying  the  ancient  stron^ddi 
and  other  earthworks  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  preparing  nuum- 
script  drawings  of  them  reduced  to  a  common  scale.  This  Library 
subscribes  to  fifty  sheets  yearly. 

Mariette,  Auguste.     Monuments  divers  recueillis  en  £gypte 
et  en  Nubie.     Paris.     1872.     P.     107  plates. 
Texte  par  G.  Maspero.     Paris.     1889.    f*. 
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Perrt,  J.  T.  and  Henman,  Charles,  jr.  Illustrations  of  medi- 
»val  antiquities  in  the  county  of  Durham.    Oxford,  etc.    1867.    P, 

Warburton,  John.  Vallum  romanum,  or  The  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  wall  in  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land.   London.     1753.     Plates. 

Assodatioii  Books 

*  From  the  library  of  Professor  Norton,  l^ny  other  volumes  with 
interesting  historical  associations  were  received  earlier  from  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  library. 

Dante  Alighieri.    The  divine  comedy;  translated  by  H.  W. 

Longfellow.    3  vol.     Boston.     1865-67.* 

One  of  twelve  copies  printed  in  advance  of  the  regular  edition,  in  order 
that  the  volume  mig^t  be  sent  to  Florence  in  honor  of  the  600th 
anniversary  of  Dante's  birth.  With  manuscript  notes  by  Professor 
Norton. 

Florid,  John.     Vocabolario  italiano  &  inglese.    London.  1688.* 
The  poet  Wordsworth's  copy,  with  his  autograph. 

LiNN^us.    Systema  naturse  per  regna  tria  naturse.     Ed  10* 

Tom.  i.,  ii.  (in  3,  paged  contin.).    HolmisB.     1758-59.* 

The  poet  Gray's  copy  with  his  annotations,  including  many  exquisite 
pen  and  ink  sketches.  The  third  volume  of  this  edition  was  never 
published. 

Merivale,    J.    H.     Poems   original    and   translated.    2   voL 

London.    William  Pickering.     1844.    Plates.* 

With  letter  of  presentation  to  Rev.  Andrews  Norton,  from  Joanna  Baillie, 
to  whom  the  volumes  are  dedicated. 

Sannazaro,   Jacopo.     L' Arcadia.     Insieme   colle  Rime  dell' 
autore  ed  una  farsa  del  medesimo,  accresciuta  della  vita  dell' 
istesso  da  Giambatista  Crispo.    Napoli.     1720.* 
Lei^  Hunt's  copy,  given  him  by  Vincenzo  Novello. 

ScHOTT,   Andreas,   editor.    Adagia  sive  Proverbia  grsecorum. 

1612.    4**.* 

With  manuscript  notes  in  the  hand  of  Richard  Porson,  the  Greek 
scholar. 

Sous  T  RiVADENEiRA,  Antonio  DE.     Varias  poesias.    Madrid. 

1716. 

With  the  autograph  of  the  poet  Southey.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Smith 
of  Boston. 

ToMMASiNi,  J.  F.,  bp.  of  Citt^  Nova.  Petrarcha  redivivus, 
integram  poetsB  vitam  iconibus  sere  cselatis  exhibens.  Patavii. 
1650.     Engrs.* 

With  the  autograph  of  the  poet  Southey. 
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[Tbota,  Cai-Io.]  Del  Veltro  allegorico  di  Dante.  Fireiue. 
1826. 

With  manuscript  annotetioDS  by  Lei^  Hunt.  Gift  of  ttn.  Charies  C. 
Smith  of  Boatoo. 

Voltaire.  Lettres  inedites  adresseea  k  madame  la  comtesse 
de  Lutzelbourg.     Paris.     1812.* 

From  the  libmy  of  WOiiam  Beekford,  author  of  "Vathek,"  with  hia 
manuacript  notea. 

Bibtiognphr 

[Halliwell-Philupps,  J.  O.]  A  brief  hand-list  of  the  collec- 
tions respecting  the  life  and  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  formed  by  R.  B. 
Wheler.     London.     1863.     100  copies  printed. 

EoLTROP,  J.  W.  Monuments  typographiques  des  Pays-Bas 
su  15"  siScle.  Collection  de  fac-amile  d'apr^  les  ori^naux  con- 
aerr^  &  la  Biblioth^ue  royale  de  La  Haye  et  atlleurs.  La 
Haye.     1868.    f°.     131  plates. 

HoBOAN,  J.  Pierpont.  Catalogue  of  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  books  from  the  libraries  of  William  Morris,  Richard  Ben- 
nett, etc.  now  forming  portion  of  the  hbrary  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  4  vol.  London.  1907.  f°.  Plates  and  other  illustr. 
Gift  of  Hr.  J.  Pierpont  Hotgan. 

B«ly  Printod  WoAb 

*  Frmn  Profeaaor  Newton's  Utvaiy. 

**  Bought  with  the  Norton  fund. 

Over  four  hundred  eari;  printed  books,  tbieSj  editions  of  Greek  and 
I>tin  autb<»v,  were  reoeived  in  the  Bowie  collection  given  to  tbs 
Libnuy  hj  Hn.  E.  D.  Brandegee  of  Bro^line,  in  memcty  of  bv 
grandfather  W.  F.  Weld,  himself  a  notable  benefactor  ot  the  College 
Hie  Bowie  liboary  is  rich  also  in  wiwks  from  the  famous  pregaea  of 
the  nxteenth  century. 

Bbrnardos,  Saint.  [EpistolK,  cum  aliis  ejusdem  tractatibus. 
Milan,  Leonhard  Pacbel.     1495.]    4°.* 

■  [Sermones   de   tempore   et   de   Sanctis,    cum    homeliis. 

Milan,  Leonhard  Pachel.     J495.]    4"  * 

EtrssBius.  [Chronicon,  a  sancto  Hieronsono  latine  venniii, 
M  ah  eo.  Proapero  et  Matthieo  Palmeho  usque  ad  annum  1481 
(fWlliliiKiliun.      ^■^•Ili^■       "  '        ■   "^  -  -* ' 

ItiviiM'H.  ^^Jgaticoniistronoir' 
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JusTiNiANUS  I.    [Institutiones.     Venice.]    1483.    4°. 

Livius.    [Historiae  romanae  decades.     Venice,  Philippus  Pin- 
cius,  for  L.  A.  Giunta.     1495.]    P.* 

[Vergiuus.    Opera,  cum  commentariis  Servii.    Venice,  Jacobus 
Rubeus.     1475.]    P. 

Gift  of  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  '02. 

English  Drama 

*  Purchased  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Dane,  '92. 

Dryden,  John.    Troilus  and  Cressida.    London.    Jacob  Ton- 
son  and  Abd  Small.     1679.* 

London,  Jacob  Tonson.     1679.* 

Manley,  Mrs.  M.  D.  R.    The  lost  lover.    London.     1696.* 

The  royal  mischief.     London.     1696.* 

[Pix,  Mrs.  Mary.]    The  conquest  of  Spain.     London.     1705.* 

The  double  distress.    London.     1701.* 

Ibrahim,  emperor  of  the  Turks.    London.     1696.* 

Ravenscropt,  Edward.    The  London  cuckolds.    London.  1682. 

First  edition. 

Shadwell,    Thomas.    The    Lancashire    witches    and    Tegue 
O'Divelly,  the  Irish  priest.    2d  ed.    London.     1718. 
Gift  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Gay,  '97. 

Shirley,  James.    The  cardinal.    London.     1652. 
Tate,  Nahum.    A  duke  and  no  duke.     London.     1685. 
First  edition. 

[Thompson,  Thomas.]    The  life  of  Mother  Shipton.    London. 

[1660?] 

Bought  from  the  Child  Memorial  fund. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John.    The  Cornish  squire;  a  comedy.     Done 
from  the  French  [of  Moli^re's  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac.     Edited, 
with  alterations,  by  James  Ralph.]    London.     1734. 
From  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle  of  Honolulu. 

The  following  collections  of  English  plays  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Chase,  76:  — 

Ancient  British  drama.    3  vol.    London.     1810. 
Bell's  British  theatre.    25  vol.     London.     1770-84.    Portrs. 
and  plates. 
/The  Bbiush  drama.    3  vol.    London.     1804. 

Bbitish  drama;  by  R.  Cumberland.     14  vol.    London. 
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The  British  drama.    2  vol.    London.     1824.    Portrs. 

Cawthorn's  minor  British  theatre.  6  vol.  London.  1806. 
Portrs. 

Cumberland's  British  theatre.  Vol.  i.-xxxvi.  London.  1829, 
'26,  etc.    Portrs.  and  plates. 

English  comedy.    6  vol.    London.     1810. 

The  English  theatre.    8  vol.    London.     1765. 

English  theatre.     10  vol.    London.     1821.    Plates  and  vign. 

InchbalD;  Mrs.  E.  S.,  editor.  British  theatre.  25  vol.  Lon- 
don.    1808.     Fronts. 

Collection  of  farces  and  afterpieces.     7  vol.     London. 

1815.    Portrs. 

The  modem  theatre.     10  vol.     London.     1811. 

Jones's    British    theatre.     10    vol.     Dublin.     1795.     Portrs. 

and  plates. 

London  stage.    4  vol.    London.    [182-?]    Portrs. 

The  London  theatre.  [By  Thomas  Dibdin.]  24  vol.  [Lon- 
don.    1815,'14]-18. 

Miller's  modern  acting  drama.     No.  1-35.    London.     1833. 

The  minor  theatre.     7  vol.     London.     1794. 

The  NEW  British  theatre.    4  vol.  London.  1814-15. 

The  NEW  English  drama;  by  W.  Oxberry.  22  vol.  London. 
1818-{27].     Portrs. 

The  NEW  English  theatre.  12  vol.  London.  1776-77.  Portrs. 
and  plates. 

The  OLD  English  drama.    4  vol.     London.     1830.     Plates. 

Sharpe's  British  theatre.  18  vol.  London.  1804-05.  Port, 
and  vignettes. 

WebsteR;  Benjamin,  editor.  Acting  national  drama.  Vol.  i.- 
zix.     London.     1840.     Portrs.  and  plates. 

English  Literatim 

*  Bougjbt  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  £.  B.  Dane,  '92. 
**  Bougjbt  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Thomson,  '97. 

The  BEE,  or  Universal  weekly  pamphlet.  Vol.  1-4.  London* 
1733-34. 

British  melody,  or  The  musical  magazine;  consisting  of  English 
and  Scotch  songs  set  to  musick,  part  of  them  by  J.  F.  Lampe. 
London.     1739.     P.     60  plates.* 

CoNGREVE,  William.  The  mourning  muse  of  Alexis;  a  pastoral 
lamenting  the  death  of  our  late  gracious  Queen  Mary.  London* 
1695.    f^.** 
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Drayton,  Michael.     Poems,  newly  corrected.     London.    1637. 

Boii^t  with  the  Child  Memorial  fund. 

Dryden,  John.  Prologue  to  a  new  play  call'd  The  loyal  brother, 
&c.     London.     [1682.]    P. 

Fletcher,  Robert.  Ex  otio  negotium  or  Martial,  his  epi- 
grams, translated  with  sundry  poems  and  fancies,  by  R.  Fletcher. 
London.     1656. 

[Mennes,   Sir  John,   and  Smith,   James.]    Musarum  deliciffi, 
or  The  muses  recreation.     London.     1655. 
Bought  with  the  Child  Memorial  fund. 

Phillips,  Samuel.    The  German  Csesar;  a  panegyrick  on  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.     London.     1702.    P. 
Gift  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wells,  '97. 

Pope,  Alexander.  The  rape  of  the  lock.  London.  1714. 
Plates.* 

[Prior,  Matthew.]  Carmen  ssculare,  for  the  year  1700.  Lon- 
don.    1700.     P*. 

The  dove.     London.     1717.    P.** 

QuARLES,  Francis.     Divine  fancies.     London.     1638. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard.    The  crisis,  or  A  discourse  representing 

the  just  causes  of  the  late  happy  revolution.     Edinburgh.     1714.* 
Tate,  Nahum.     Poems.    London.     1677.     First  edition.** 

Elegies.     London.     1699.** 

Also  early  editions  of  several  of  Tate's  minor  poems. 

Waller,  Edmund.     Poems,  &c.  written  upon  several  occa- 
sions and  to  several  persons.    4th  ed.     London.     1682.     Port. 
From  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle  of  Honolulu. 

Weekly  memorials  for  the  ingenious,  or  An  account  of  books 
lately  set  forth  in  several  languages;  with  other  accounts  relating 
to  arts  and  sciences.  No.  1-29  (in  1  vol.).  Mar.  20,  168^ — Sept. 
25,  1682.     London.     1683  ['82-83]. 

[Wild,  Robert.]    Iter  boreale.     London.     1660.* 

Iter  boreale.     With  other  poems.    London.     1674.* 

Wither,  George.    Abuses  stript  and  whipt.    London.     1613. 

A  triple  paradox.    London.     1661.* 

Tuba-pacifica.    n.p.     1664* 

Wycherley,  William.  Miscellany  poems.  London.  1704.  f. 
Port.     First  edition.* 
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Fine  Arts  and  Illastrated  Books 

*  From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Gay. 

Blaeu,  Joan.  Nieuw  vermeerderd  en  verbeterd  groot  stede- 
boek  van  geheel  Italie,  of  Naauwkeurige  beschryving  van  alle 
deszelfs  steden,  paleizen,  kerken,  en  voornaamste  gebouwen. 
4  deelen.     'sGraavenhaage.     1724.    f.     286  plates.* 

Dante  Alighieri.  La  divina  commedia,  nell'arte  del  cin- 
quecento  (Michelangelo,  Raffaello,  Zuccari,  Vasari,  ecc);  a  cura 
di  Corrado  Ricci.    [Milano.]     1908.     P.     70  plates. 

De  komedie.     In  dichtmaat  overgebracht  door  J.  C. 

Hacke  van  Mijnden.     3  vol.     Haarlem.     1867-73.    f.  104  plates 
by  Gustave  Dor^. 

Delpech,  F.  S.  Iconographie  des  contemporains,  depnis  1789 
jusqu'en  1829.  Lithographies  d'apr^s  MM.  David,  Gerard,  Gros, 
etc.    2  torn.     Paris.     1832.    P.* 

DoNATi,  Antonio.  [Engraved  views  of  the  convent  of  Val- 
lombrosa  and  its  surroundings.]    obi.  P.    37  plates.* 

[Drawings  and  engravings  of  sepulchral  monuments  in  the 
various  cathedral  and  other  churches  of  England,  cir.  1640-1830.] 
P.     118  sheets. 

Leitner,  Quirin,  ritter  von.  Monographie  des  kaiserlichen 
lustschlosses  Schonbrunn.  Wien.  1875.  P.  Plates  and  other 
illustr. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont.    Catalogue  of  [his]  collection  of  minia- 
tures.   Compiled  by  G.  C.  Williamson.    4  vol.     London.     1906- 
08.     P.     Plates  (many  in  color). 
Gift  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Pictures  in  [his]  collection  at  Princes  Gate  &  Dover 

house,  London.    3  vol.     London.     1907.     P.     Plates. 

Gift  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Paulus,  Eduard.  Die  kunst-  und  altertumsdenkmale  im 
konigreich  Wiirttemberg.  [With  "Inventar."]  Bd.  i.-iii.  Elss- 
lingen  a  N.,  etc.    [1889-1907.]    obi.  P  and  1.  8*".     293  plates. 

[QuADRi  della  raccolta  dell'  arciduca  de  Toscana.]  P.  En- 
graved plates.* 

ScHMARSow,  August.  Die  bildwerke  des  Naumburger  domes. 
Magdeburg.  1892.  4"",  and  atlas  of  20  plates,  P.  (Meister- 
werke  der  deutschen  bildnerei  des  mittelalters,  1.) 

Viaggio  pittorico  della  Toscana.  3  vol.  Firenze.  1801-03. 
P.     Plates.* 
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ViTRUvius.  Lo8  diez  libros  de  architectura;  traducidos,  etc. 
por  don  Joseph  Ortiz  y  Sanz.    Madrid.     1787.     f®.     56  plates. 

The  Wartburg;  a  monument  of  German  history  and  art. 
English  translation.  Berlin.  1907.  P.  706  text  illustrations 
and  54  plates. 

Gift  of  the  German  Emperor. 

[Water-color  sketches  depicting  costumes  and  street  types, 

brought  from  Lima,  Peru,  in  1858  by  Capt.  A.  H.  Fulton.]    22 

sheets. 

Gift  of  Miss  Catharine  I.  Ireland  of  Cambridge. 

French  History 

Bon^t  from  a  special  appropriation  for  French  history  made  by  the 
Corporation  and  from  gifts  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

Argentr£,  Bertrand  d'.    Histoire  de  Bretagne.    Rennes.    1668. 

BouiLLART,  Jacques.  Histoire  de  Tabbaye  royale  de  Saint 
Germain  des  Prez.     Paris.     1724.     P.     Plates. 

Desormeaux,  J.  L.  R.  Histoire  de  la  maison  de  Montmorenci. 
5  vol.     Paris.     1764.     P. 

L£ry,  Jean  de.  Histoire  memorable  de  la  ville  de  Sancerre. 
1574. 

Lorraine.  Recueil  des  6dits,  ordonnances,  declarations,  etc. 
18  vol.     Nancy.     1733-86. 

Marca,  Pierre  de.     Histoire  de  B^arn.     Paris.     1640. 

Paradin,  Guillaume.  Memoires  de  T histoire  de  Lyon.  Lyon. 
1573.     P. 

RuFFi,  Antoine  de.  Histoire  des  comtes  de  Provence.  Aix. 
1655.     P.     Plates. 

Saint-Aubin,  Jean  de.  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon.  Lyon. 
1666.     P.     Plates. 

Histoire    eccl^siastique    de    la   ville    de    Lyon.     Lyon. 

1666.     P. 

Soci^T^  HI8TORIQUE  DE  Gascogne.  Archives  historiques  de 
la  Gascogne.  V  s6rie,  fasc.  1-26;  2®  s6rie,  fasc.  1-10.  Paris. 
1883-1905. 

[Voltaire.]  Avis  important  d'un  gentilhomme  k  toute  la 
noblesse  du  royaume.    [Paris?     1771.] 

Remontrances  du  grenier  k  sel.    [Geneve.     1771.] 

Requfite  k  tous  les  magistrats  du  royaume,  compos^e 

par  trois  av6cat  [sic]  d*un  parlement.    [Geneve.]     1769. 

These  three  anonymous  tracts  by  Voltaire  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
similar  tracts  of  lesser  importance  bought  from  a  foreign  dealer. 
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French  Autbors  (16th  cent.) 

From  the  Dixey  Memorial  gift.f 

Desportes,  Philippe.    Les  premieres  ceuvree.    Anvere.     1577. 

Also  the  foUowing  editions:  —  Paris,  1578,  1579,  1581,  1583,  and  1587; 
Antwerp,  1580;  Lyons,  1590;  and  Rouen,  1600  and  1607. 

(Euvres.    Anvere.     1591. 

Also  the  editions  of  Antwerp,  1592;  Lyons,  1599  and  1608;  and  Rouen, 
1611. 

Les  cl  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  vere  fran9oi8  par 


Philipes  Des-Portes,  avec  quelques  cantiques  de  la  Bible,  h3rmne8, 
&  autres  euvres  chretiennes  &  prieres.     Envere.     1609. 

GouLART,  Simon.  Commentaires  sur  la  Sepmaine  de  la  crea- 
tion du  monde,  de  Guillaume  de  Saluste,  sieur  du  Bartas.  Rouen. 
1599. 

JoDELLE,  £tienne.  (Euvres  et  meslanges  poetiques.  Paris. 
1583. 

Pascal,  Blaise.  Les  provinciates.  Cologne.  1657.  4**.  First 
edition. 

Perceforest.  La  treselegante,  delicieuse,  melliflue  et  tres- 
plaisante  hystoire  du  tresnoble,  victorieux  et  excellentissime  roy 
Perceforest.     6  vol.  in  3.     Paris.     1528-{32].    P.     Wdcts. 

RoNSARD,  Pierre  de.     (Euvres.     6  vol.     Paris.     1571. 

Also  the  following  editions:  —  Paris,  1572-73,  6  vol.;  Lyon,  1592,  5  vol.; 
Paris,  1597,  10  vol.;  Paris,  1617,  11  vol. 

Saluste,  Guillaume  de,  seigneur  du  Bartas.  La  seconde  sep- 
maine.    Rouen.     1599. 

Great  Britain 

The  BOKE  of  noblesse,  addressed  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
on  his  invasion  of  France  in  1475.  London.  1860.  (Rox- 
burghe  club.) 

Clarke,  Samuel.  The  lives  of  sundry  eminent  persons  in  this 
later  age.     London.     1683.     f®.     Portrs. 

DwNN,  Lewys.  Heraldic  visitations  of  Wales  and  part  of  the 
marches,  1586-1613.  Transcribed  and  edited  by  Sir  S.  R.  Mey- 
rick.  2  vol.  Llandovery.  1846.  f.  Facsimiles  and  coats- 
of-arms.     (Welsh  mss.  society.) 

Glasgow —  University,  Munimenta.  Records  of  the  university 
from  its  foundation  till  1727.  3  vol.  Glasgow.  1854.  Plates. 
(Maitland  club.) 

t  From  this  gift  also  wm  purchMed  a  collection  of  editions  of  BooMemn  and  works  reladog* 
to  him,  in  all  some  two  hundred  rolomee. 
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[Hall,  Arthur.]  A  letter  sent  by  F.  A.  touchyng  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  private  quarell  and  unkindnesse  betweene  Arthur  Hall 
and  Melchisedech  Mallerie,  to  his  very  friende  L.  B.  being  in 
Italie.     [London.     1580.]    4°. 

Boii^t  from  a  special  gift  for  English  history.  There  are  but  three  or 
four  copies  known  of  this  work.  Its  author  was  imprisoned  and  its 
publisher  brou^t  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  conse- 
quence of  its  publication,  while  the  book  itself  was  condemned  by 
a  resolution  of  the  house  as  a  slanderous  libel.  It  contains  interesting 
side-lights  on  the  habits  of  the  young  men  of  fashion  of  the  day. 

James  I.,  king  of  Gr.  Brit.     The  narrative  history  of  King 
James  for  the  first  fourteen  years.     London.     1651.     Portrs. 
From  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Dane,  '92. 

Mackat,  Hugh.     Memoirs  of  the  war  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
168&-1691.     Edinburgh.     1833.    4*^.     (Maitland   club.) 
Bou^t  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane  of  Boston. 

[Parsons,  Robert.]  De  persecutione  anglicana  libellus.  Romse. 
1582.     Plates. 

Prtnne,  William.    The  perpetuitie  of  a  regenerate  mans  estate. 

2d  ed.    London.     1627. 

From  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Dane,  '92.  From  the  same  gift  were  pur- 
diased  a  number  of  Fiynne's  controversial  writings. 

Stukelet,  William.    Itinerarium  curiosum,  or  An  account  of  the 
antiquities,  and  remarkable  curiosities  in  nature  or  art,  observed 
in  travels  through  Great  Britain.    2d  ed.    2  vol.    London.    1776. 
Bou^t  from  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston. 

Manuscripts 

Adams,  William  (1650-1685).  [Sermons  on  fast-days,  1678- 
1684.] 

[Sermons  on  sacrament  days,  1678-1684.] 

Tbese  two  volumes  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mitchell  of  New  London. 

Flynt,  Henry.  A  catechism  geographical,  historicall,  and 
chronologicalle.  [Copied  by  H.  Abbot,  March  1718-19,  prob- 
ably HuU  Abbot,  H.  C,  1720.] 

Gift  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Gray,  Thomas.  [Letters  from  various  correspondents  to  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford  relative  to  his  editions  of  Gray's  works  pub- 
lished in  1814,  1816,  1835-43.  With  copies  of  several  of  Gray's 
letters,  extracts  from  mss.,  corrected  proof  sheets  of  letters  for 
Mitford's  edition  of  1816,  and  a  copy  of  the  Italian  translation  by 
Torelli  of  the  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard  (1798).]  2  vol. 
Bou^t  from  the  Child  Memorial  fund. 
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Haggadah.  Passover  eve  service,  with  commentaries,  and 
ritual  for  the  festival. 

This,  with  five  other  Hebrew  manuscripts,  was  bought  for  the  Semitie 
Library. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederic.    [A  collection  of  manuscript  notes  and 

transcripts,    extracts    from    periodicals,    newspaper    clippings, 

proofs,  etc.  (in  9  covers).] 

Contents  (partial):  —  i.  Customs:  The  Dunnow  flitch.  The  mayor  of 
Garrett.  The  Cock  Lane  ghost.  —  iv.  Notes  on  oaths.  —  vi.  Libri't 
MBS.  —  vii.  How  I  spent  Christmas  eve.  —  viii.  Transcripts  of  med- 
iaeval romances,  etc. :  Le  lai  del  Desir^.  De  milite  de  la  eigne.  Tlie 
vision  of  Paris.  Le  donnes  des  amanz.  Ferumbras.  Roman  de 
I'escouffle.    Roman  des  eles.    Partonopeus  of  Blois. 

Missal  on  vellum  with  many  finely  illuminated  initial  letters. 
Large  folio. 

From  Professor  Norton's  library. 

[Old  English  ballads  copied  by  Elizabeth  Williams,  cir.  1745.] 
Bou^t  from  the  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis.  [Fragments  of  a  history  of  England 
under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  preceded  by  galley  slips  of  portions  of 
the  author's  "  History  of  England."] 

Petrarca,  Francesco.  Sonnets  &  odes;  [translated  and  anno- 
tated by  John  Nott].     2  vol. 

This  MS.  in  Dr.  Nott's  hand  was  left  unpublished  at  his  death  in  1825. 
It  was  intended  to  form,  with  his  anonymous  translation  of  selected 
odes  and  sonnets  published  in  1777  and  1808,  a  complete  version. 

Gift  of  Miss  Catharine  1.  Ireland. 

PiNKNEY,  William.  [Pinkney  papers.  Correspondence  of  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  special  envoy  from  the  United  States  to  the  court 
of  Naples,  1816,  with  the  marquis  di  Circello,  Neapolitan  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  others.] 

Gift  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Wetherbee. 

Prince,  Nathan.  [Manuscripts  relating  to  mathematical, 
theological,  and  other  matters.] 

This  is  the  Nathan  Prince,  tutor  in  Harvard  College,  whose  manuscript 
catalogue  of  authors  "which  I  intend  to  gain  an  insist  into"  was 
presented  to  the  Library  in  1907  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

TuRELL,  Ebenezer.  [Manuscript  of  Ebenezer  Turell,  of  the 
Harvard  class  of  1721,  written  soon  after  his  graduation,  while 
he  was  still  resident  in  Cambridge.]  16^.  45  leaves,  of  which 
5  are  blank. 
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Contents:  —  Some  account  of  a  Paper  call'd  the  TeUtale  begun  in  Col- 
ledg  Sept.  1721.  [The  text  of  13  numbers  is  given,  Sept.  9,  to  Nov. 
1,  1721,  containing  ''Criticisms  on  the  Conversation  and  Beheavour 
of  Schollars  to  promote  right  reasoning  &  good  manner,"  with  obser- 
vations on  detraction,  flattery,  disputing,  etc.;  sketches  of  college 
characters,  such  as  chairlifters,  rappers,  trippers,  and  other  practical 
jokers,  also  some  accoimt  of  a  (possibly  fictitious)  society,  the  Tell- 
tale or  Spy  Club.] 

An  argumentative  Dialogue  concerning  Inoculation  between  Dr.  Hurry 
&  Mr.  Waitfort. 

An  account  of  a  Society  in  Har:  Colledge  [organized  in  Oct.  1722  for 
the  discussion  of  religious  questions.  The  names  of  the  members, 
all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  members  of  the  classes  of  1721  or 
1722,  and  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  during  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  are  given.] 

Gift  of  William  C.  Sanger,  '74  and  Francis  R.  Appleton,  75. 

Palfloography  and  Facsiiniles  of  Manuscripts 

[Catullus.  Carmina.  Photograph  of  ms.  G  Lat.  14,137  of  the 
Biblioth^que  nationale,  Paris,  dated  1375.     38  leaves.] 

Fauvel.  Le  roman  de  Fauvel;  reproduction  photographique 
du  manuscrit  fran9ais  146  de  la  Biblioth^que  nationale  de  Paris. 
Paris.     1907. 

Bought  from  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston. 

Gheyn,  Joseph  van  den.  Album  beige  de  paltographie,  vii®- 
XVI®  slides.     Bruxelles.     1908.     Plates. 

Greek  church.  II  Menologio  di  Basilio  ii  (Cod.  vaticano 
greco  1613).  2  vol.  Torino.  1907.  Plates.  (Codices  e  vati- 
canis  selecti  photot3rpice  expressi,  viii.)     100  copies. 

Lucretius.  Codex  Vossianus  oblongus  phototypice  editus; 
praefatus  est  Aemilius  Chatelain.  Lugduni  Batavorum.  1908. 
Plates.  (Codices  graeci  et  latini  photographice  depicti  duce 
Scatone  de  Vries,  xii.) 

LtNiG,  J.  C,  editor.  Codex  Italiae  diplomaticus.  4  vol. 
Francofurti,  etc.     1725-35.     f. 

WiLUAMS,  H.  S.    Manuscripts,  inscriptions,  and  muniments, 
oriental,  classical,  medieval,  and  modern;  classified,  described, 
and  reproduced  in  facsimile.    The  history  of  the  art  of  writing. 
4  series.     London.    [1902?]    P.    228  plates. 
Gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  New  York. 

Periodicals  and  Society  Publicatioiui 

♦  Gift  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

Archives  de  la  France  monastique.  Tom.  1-4.  Paris.  1906- 
06. 
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Comit£  de  l'Afrique  FRAN9AISE.  Bulletin.  Ann^e  1-17. 
Paris.     1891-1907. 

Institution  op  Mining  Engineers.  Transactions.  Vol.  1-31. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     1889-1906. 

Boii^t  for  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory. 

National  association  op  cotton  manupacturers.  Transac- 
tions.    No.  1-16,  22-25,  49,  51-84.     1872-1908. 

Gift  of  the  Association.  The  missing  numbers  cannot  be  supplied  bf 
the  Association.  The  Library  would  be  glad  to  complete  its  set 
from  some  other  source. 

Neue  deutsche  rundschau.    Jahrg.  1-18.     Berlin.     1890-1907. 
The  first  four  years  have  the  title  "Freie  bOhne  fUr  modemes  leben." 

OsNABRtycK,  Germ.  — Histariacher  verein.  Mittheilungen.  Jahrg. 
1-31.     Osnabruck.     1848-1907.* 

Revue  d' Alsace.    Annte  1-58.    Colmar.     1850-1907.* 

Der  rheinische  bund.  Bd.  1-23.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1806- 
13.     No  more  published.* 

Turin  — Reale  accademia  ddle  ademe,  Atti.  Vol.  1-27,  29-42. 
Torino.     1866-1907. 

Superstitioiui  (mchiding  Witchcraft) 

*  Bought  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Mullins,  '03. 
**  Bought  from  the  gift  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Nickerson. 

BoissARD,  J.  J.  Tractatus  posthumus  de  divinatione  &  magi- 
cis  prsestigiis.  Adjunctis  omnium  effigiebus  ab  ipso  autor^  deline- 
atis,  jam  mod6  seri  incisis  per  J.  T.  de  Bry.  Oppenheimii. 
[1615?]    r.** 

[BoRDELON,  Laurent,  Tabb^.J  A  history  of  the  ridiculous 
extravagancies  of  Monsieur  Oufle  occasioned  by  his  reading 
books  treating  of  magick,  the  black-art,  dsemoniacks,  etc.  Now 
translated  into  English.     London.     1711.** 

Bower,  Edmond.  Doctor  Lamb  revived,  or  Witchcraft  con- 
demned in  Anne  Bodenham,  a  servant  of  his,  who  was  executed 
at  Salisbury.     London.     1653. 

From  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  '02. 

Charles  II.  [Proclamation  appointing  times  when  persons 
afOicted  with  king's  evil  may  attend  to  be  touched  by  the  king.] 
London.     1683.     P.     Broadside. 

Bought  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Dane,  '92. 

Collectanea  chymica;  a  collection  of  ten  several  treatises  in 
chymistry,  concerning  the  Uquor  alkahest,  the  mercury  of  phi- 
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losophers,   and    other    curiosities.     Written    by  Eir.    Philaietha 
[and  others].     London.     1684.** 

Also  a  Dutch  translation,  Amsterdam,  1688.** 

CoTTA,  John.    The  triall  of  witch-craft.     London.     1616. 

Daneau,  Lambert.  A  dialogue  of  witches,  in  foretime  named 
lot-tellers,  and  now  called  sorcerers.  >  Translated  into  English. 
[London?]     1575. 

[Davenport,  John.]    The  witches  of  Huntingdon.    London. 

1646. 

Gift  of  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

Deacon,  John,  and  Walker,  John.  Dialogicall  discourses  of 
spirits  and  divels.     Londini.     1601.** 

A  summarie  answere  to  al  the  material  points  in  any 

of  Master  Darel  his  bookes.    Londini.     1601.** 

Gadburt,  John.  Britains  royal  star,  or  An  astrological  dem- 
onstration of  Englands  future  felicity;  deduced  from  the  position 
of  the  heavens  at  the  first  proclaiming  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 
London.     1661.* 

The  nativity  of  the  late  Eang  Charls  [sic]  astrologically 

and  faithfully  performed.    London.     1659.* 

Obsequium  rationabile,  or  A  reasonable  service  per- 
formed for  [the]  cselestial  sign  Scorpio,  in  xx.  remarkable  geni- 
tures  of  that  glorious  but  stigmatized  horoscope,  against  the 
malitious  and  false  attempts  of  that  imposter  William  Lilly. 
London.     1675.* 

Greatrakes,  Valentine.  A  brief  account  of  Valentine  Great- 
rak's  and  divers  of  the  strange  cures  by  him  lately  performed, 
written  by  himself.     London.     1666. 

GuAZZO,  F.  M.  Compendium  maleficarum  ex  quo  nefandis- 
sima  in  genus  humanum  opera  venefica,  ac  ad  iUa  vitanda  remedia 
conspiciuntur.  In  hac  autem  secunda  aeditione  pulcherrimis 
doctrinis  ditatum,  etc.    Mediolani.     1626. 

Gift  of  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

[Harvey,  John.]  A  discoursive  probleme  concerning  proph- 
esies.    London.     1588. 

Herring,  Francis.  A  modest  defence  of  the  caveat  given  to 
the  wearers  of  impoisoned  amulets,  as  preservatives  from  the 
plague.     London.     1604. 

Hutchinson,  Francis.  Historischer  versuch  von  der  hexerey. 
Ubersetzet  von  Theodoro  Arnold.     Leipzig.     1726.** 
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Lavater,  Ludwig.  Of  ghostes  and  spirites  walking  by  nyght, 
and  of  strange  noyses,  crackes  and  sundry  forewarnynges,  whiche 
commonly  happen  before  the  death  of  menne,  great  slaughters  A 
alterations  of  kyngdomes.  Translated  into  Englyshe  by  R.  H. 
London.     1572.     First  edition.** 

[Lloyd,  David.]  Wonders  no  miracles,  or  Valentine  Great- 
rates  gift  of  healing  examined.     London.     1666. 

Marbodus  Redonensis.  De  lapidibus  preciosis  enchiridion. 
Parisiis,  Christian  Wechel.     1531. 

Melton,  Sir  John.  Astrologaster,  or  The  figure-caster;  rather 
the  arraignment  of  artlesse  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers.  Lon- 
don.    1620.** 

Potts,  Thomas.     The  wonderfuU  discoverie  of  witches  in  the 
countie   of    Lancaster.    Together   with   the    arraignement    and 
triall  of  Jennet  Preston.     London.     1613. 
From  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  '02. 

Scot,  Reginald.  The  discoverie  of  witchcraft,  etc.  [London.] 
1584.     First  edition. 

Bought  from  the  Child  Memorial  fund. 

Sennert,  Daniel.    The  weapon-salves  maladie.     London.  1637. 

[Vaughan,  Thomas.]  Anima  magica  abscondita,  or  A  dis- 
course of  the  universall  spirit  of  nature.  By  Eugenius  Phila- 
lethes  [pseudon.].     London.     1650. 

Anthroposophia   theomagica,    or    A    discourse    of    the 

nature  of  man  and  his  state  after  death.     By  Eugenius  Phila- 
lethes  [pseudon.].     London.     1650. 

Also  several  other  early  editions  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Vaughan. 

Switaerland 

Gift  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting,  1900. 

MILLER,  Johannes  von.  Histoire  de  la  confederation  Suisse. 
18  vol.     Paris,  etc.     1837-51. 

PouTiscHES  jahrbuch  der  schweizerischen  eidgenossenschaft. 
Vol.  1-16.     Bern.     1886-1902. 

Soci£t£  d'histoire  de  la  Suisse  romande.  M^moires  et 
documents.  Vol.  1-39;  2®  s^rie,  vol.  1-7.  Lausanne.  1838- 
1906. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  schweizerische  statistik.  Jahrg.  1-40.  Bern. 
1865-1904. 
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BlisceUaneous  Titles 

Bible.  Lat.  and  Arab.  (1671.)  Biblia  sacra  arabica.  Sacrse 
congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  jussu  edita  ad  usum  ecclesi- 
arum  orientalium  additis  ^  regione  Bibliis  latinis  vulgatis.  3  torn. 
Romae.     1671.     P. 

Chinese  books,  the  gift  of  Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chinese  secretary 
of  the  American  legation  in  Pekin,  including:  — 

K'aughsi's  Concordance  of  Chinese  literature.     144  parts. 

Kang  Hsi's  Dictionary.     6  parts. 

WSn  Hsilan  (Literary  gems).     6  parts. 

Rhyming  dictionary.     12  parts. 

Phonetic  dictionary.     8  parts. 

History  of  the  Ming  dynasty.     16  parts. 

History  of  the  Smig  dynasty.     By  Ch'en  Pang  Chan.     16  parts. 

Supplementary  history  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.     7  vols. 

Critical  study  of  the   seventeen   dynastic  histories.      By  Wang  Ming 

Sh^ng.     14  parts. 
Shu  Ching.     (Canon  of  history.)     4  parts. 
Chinese  treaties.     17  parts. 
Liao  Chai.     16  parts. 
The  Four  Books.     6  parts. 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Essays.  [First  series.]  With  preface  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.     Hammersmith  [London],  Doves  press.     1906. 

Printed  on  vellum,  and  bound  by  Cobden-Sanderson  at  the  Doves  bind- 
ery.    Presented  by  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson,  8  January,  1908. 

[Illustrations  of  Chinese  costumes  painted  by  hand  on  rice- 
paper.     6  sheets.] 

Gift  of  Miss  Catharine  I.  Ireland  of  Cambridge. 

Lock  WOOD,  P.  C,  collector.     Philip  Case  Lock  wood  memorial 

collection  of  Civil  war  portraits  and  autographs.     Cambridge, 

1908.     4^. 

Gift  of  Mary  Jane  Lockwood  in  the  name  of  her  nephew,  H.  D.  Lock- 
wood,  '90.  During  a  period  of  some  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Lockwood 
spent  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  in  gathering  together  this  collec- 
tion of  autographs  and  portraits,  and  in  compiling  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  which  accompany  them.  Over  600  persons  are 
here  represented. 

Mercator,  Gerardus.  Atlas  minor,  k  J.  Hondio  illustratus. 
[Translated  into  German  by  Peter  Uffenbach.]  Amsterodami. 
[1609?] 

PiCHLER,  Mme.  Caroline.  Zul^ima;  imit^  de  Pallemand.  Paris. 
1825.     Large  paper.     (Roxburghe  club.)     30  copies  printed. 
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Les  SPECTACLES  dcs  foires  et  des  boulevards  de  Paris,  ou  Calen- 
drier  historique  et  chronologique  des  th^fttres  forains,  avec  le 
catalogue  g6n6ral  des  pieces  qu'on  y  a  joudes,  des  anecdotes 
plaisantes,  etc.  [By  P.  J.  B.  Nougaret.]  Pt.  iv.-vi.  Paris. 
[1776-78.] 

From  the  gift  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Butler,  '98. 

The  TESTAMENTS  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Jacob; 
translated  out  of  Greeke  into  Latine  by  Robert  Grosthead,  and 
out  of  his  copie  into  French  and  Dutch  by  others,  and  now  Eng- 
lished.    London.     1663.     Illustr. 

From  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  '02. 

T'ouNG  pao.  Archives  pour  servir  k  T^tude  de  TAsie  orientale, 
Vol.  1-10;  s6r.  u.  vol.  1-8.   Leide.     1890-1907. 

Vergilius.  Les  faictz  merveilleux  de  Virgille.  [Paris,  n.d. 
Facsimile  reprint.]    Paris.    [1831.]    38  copies  printed. 

Gift  of  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge. 
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THE   LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this,  my  twelfth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1908-09. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  President  Eliot's  suggestion,  I  under- 
took a  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Library's 
administration,  with  a  view  to  discovering  possible  economies  and 
improvements.  This  was  no  novel  inquiry,  to  be  sure,  since  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  ten  years  have  kept  our  thoughts  directed 
to  these  points  with  increasing  intentness,  but  it  is  profitable,  from 
time  to  time,  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  a  library's  activity,  and, 
by  discussion  and  comparison  of  notes  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
members  of  the  staff,  to  attempt  to  get  new  light  on  the  best  methods 
of  administration.  The  report  which  embodied  the  results  of  this 
investigation  was  submitted  to  the  Corporation  in  June.  As  it  has 
not  appeared  in  print,  I  beg  to  draw  upon  it  to  some  extent  in 
reporting  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Library. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  Library's  present  needs,  I 
compiled  a  number  of  tables  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  Library 
since  1880,  giving  the  average  statistics  of  successive  five-year 
periods.  All  the  tables  showed,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  constant 
increase  in  the  Library's  rate  of  growth.  I  introduce  only  three  of 
them  in  this  report  —  the  first,  giving  the  size  of  the  Library  in 
volumes  at  five-year  intei'vals ;  the  second,  giving  the  average  annual 
accessions  (volumes  and  pamphlets)  in  the  same  five-year  periods; 
and  the  third,  showing  the  distribution  of  expenditure  for  books,  for 
service,  and  for  other  running  expenses. 

The  first  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Library  since  1880  :  — 


Size  of  the  Library  at 

Accessions  in  t 

lucccssiye 

5-ycar  iuterrals 

5.year  periods 

1880             184,000  vols. 

1880-85 

41,000  vols 

1885            225,000     '* 

1885-90 

44,000     «* 

1890            269,000     ** 

1890-95 

47,000     " 

1895            816,000     ** 

1895-1900 

58,000     *» 

1900            874,000     " 

1900-05 

77,000     «* 

1905            451,000     " 

1905-09  (4  yrs.) 

75,000     " 

1909            526,000     ** 

The  point  of  greatest  significance  is  the  steadily  rising  rate  of 
increase.     In  fact,  since  1840,  the  Library  is  found  to  have  doubled 
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in  size  every  twenty  years.  The  40,000  volumes  of  1840,  jast  before 
the  present  library  building  was  erected,  had  increased  to  92,000  in 
1860,  to  184,000  in  1880,  and  to  374,000  in  1900.  The  same  result 
is  seen  if  we  compare  the  225,000  volumes  of  1885  and  the  451,000 
of  1905,  or  the  269,000  volumes  of  1890  and  the  546,000  volumes 
which  the  Library  is  sure  to  contain  by  1910.  If  the  same  steadily 
increasing  rate  of  growth  is  to  continue  —  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  library  building  is  sure  to  stimulate  gifts,  rather  than  to  dis- 
courage them  —  the  Library  must  be  prepared  to  house  more  than  a 
million  volumes  by  1930. 

The  second  table  gives  the  average  number  of  accessions,  includ- 
ing all  volumes  received  and  all  pamplilets  received  by  gift.  The 
percentage  figures  in  the  light- hand  column  show  the  increase  in  each 
of  these  averages  over  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 


Average  Annual  Accessions 

Increase  over  pr 

1880-1886 

17,360  vols. 

and 

pamphlets 

1886-1890 

17,659     *' 

2% 

1890-1895 

21,963     ** 

24% 

1896-1900 

23,991     ** 

9% 

1900-1906 

31,367     ** 

31% 

1906-1909 

36,291     *< 

Total 

15% 
increase  109% 

The  third  table  shows  the  average  amount  paid  for  services  and 
wages  and  for  other  expenses,  and  the  average  valuation  of  the 
books  received.  The  figures  for  the  valuation  of  books  received  are 
obtained  by  taking  the  amount  spent  for  books  and  adding  an 
arbitrary  sum  for  each  volume  and  pamphlet  received  by  gift  ($1.50 
for  volumes,  20  cents  for  pamphlets) . 


Ykabs 

SBBTIOafl  AND 

Wages 

Othkb  Ezpbnsss 

Value  or  Books 

KXCBITBD 

Total 

Annual 
Average 

Per  cent  of 
the  whole 

Annual 
Average 

Per  cent  ol 
the  whole 

Annual 
Average 

Per  cent  of 
the  whole 

1880-1885 

$16,541 

40 

15,354 

12 

$20,226 

48 

$42,121 

1885-1890 

19,725 

39 

7,392 

15 

22,906 

46 

50,023 

1890-1896 

23,577 

43 

7,196 

13 

24,476 

44 

55,248 

1895-1900 

31,241 

46 

9,465 

13 

29,366 

42 

70,062 

1900-1905 

34,332 

42 

10,473 

13 

37,812 

46' 

82,117 

1905-1908 

38,641 

43 

12,899 

14 

38,809 

48 

89,849 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  between  the  three  items  stands 
fairly  constant,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the 
expense  for  service  to  increase  faster  than  the  other  two  items. 
Measures  of  economy,  both  such  as  are  the  product  of  experience 
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and  Buch  as  are  forced  upon  an  institution  by  circumstances,  may 
diminish  or  temporarily  overcome  the  tendency,  but  it  is  unavoidable 
that,  as  the  library  organism  becomes  more  extensive,  the  cost  of 
caring  for  it  and  using  it  inci'eases  more  rapidly  than  the  library 
itself.  In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  a  library  differs  from  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  A  business  house  may  double  the  business  that 
passes  through  its  hands,  a  manufacturing  concern  may  double  its 
output,  without  increasing  the  running  cost  in  the  same  proportion. 
With  a  library  the  case  is  dififerent ;  the  question  here  is  not  one  of 
sales  or  of  output;  it  is  a  question  of  intake^  and  what  is  acquired 
each  year  has  to  be  cared  for  and  in  a  measure  must  be  worked  over 
in  every  succeeding  year. 

If,  for  example,  the  number  of  books  ordered  and  acquired  annually 
be  doubled,  the  expense  of  ordering  and  handling  these  books  will  be 
approximately  doubled,  since  no  wholesale  methods  of  handling  are 
applicable,  and  each  item  of  the  larger  number  has  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  care  as  if  it  made  one  of  a  smaller  lot  —  i.e.,  each  book  is 
an  indi\idual  to  be  treated  separately,  not  one  of  a  group  to  be  dis- 
posed of  en  masse.  But  if  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  books 
received  is  accompanied  (as  it  is)  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  Library  itself,  the  expense  of  handling  these  books  will  be  more 
than  doubled,  because  each  process  involved  is  more  expensive  when 
the  books  are  to  be  incorporated  in  a  very  large  library  than  when 
they  are  being  added  to  a  small  library.  For  example,  it  is  evidently 
more  difficult  (and  expensive)  in  the  case  of  a  library  of  500,000 
volumes,  as  compared  with  a  library  of  50,000,  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  title  before  ordering,  to  assign 
a  book  to  its  correct  place  when  received,  and  in  recording  it,  to  dif- 
ferentiate it  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  other  books  with  similar 
titles  or  authora.  These  elements  of  expense,  gradually,  often  im- 
perceptibly, but  surely  and  constantly  increase.  From  time  to  time, 
moreover,  some  elaboration  in  methods  of  work  has  to  be  adopted  to 
meet  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  organism.  On  the  other  hand, 
constant  watchfulness  and  long  experience  make  it  possible  occasion- 
ally to  introduce  abbreviated  or  simplified  processes,  without  injury 
to  the  smooth  working  of  the  whole.  These  check  for  the  moment 
the  increasing  costliness  of  the  work,  but  do  not  eliminate  the  ten- 
dency. Numerous  instances,  both  of  elaboration  and  of  simplifica- 
tion, could  be  pointed  out,  but  would  take  too  long  to  explain  in 
detail. 

I  am  interested  to  see  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  recognize  the  same  facts  as  to  the  increasing  cost  of  library 
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administration.     In  their  fifty-seventh  annual  report,  for  1908-09, 
received  at  this  Library  since  the  above  was  written,  they  say :  — 

"  One  peculiarity  of  the  working  of  the  library  system  is  that  the 
expense  and  waste  of  the  working  increase  disproportionately  to  the 
additions  which  are  made  to  the  collection.  A  library  system  is  like 
a  telephone  system,  where  each  additional  subscriber  disproportion- 
ately increases  the  cost  of  working  the  whole  S3'8tem.  The  expense 
and  waste  of  eflSciently  working  a  collection  of  a  million  books  is 
more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  the  expense  and  waste  of  working 
one  hundred  thousand  books,  because  each  book  is  worked  in 
connection  with  every  other." 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Yale  University  for  1908-09,  which 
has  just  come  to  hand,  contains  a  similar  statement.  Mr.  Schwab 
says : — 

'*  It  is  inevitable  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  our  books  relative  to 
the  cost  of  acquiring  them  will  increase.  With  the  growth  of  a 
University  library  to  tlie  proportions  this  Library  has  reached,  the 
relative  cost  of  administration  must  necessarily  outrun  the  cost  of 
new  books.  ...  A  small  library  can  make  its  limited  resources 
available  to  users  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  but  a  large  library, 
with  collections  approaching  the  million  mark,  finds  that  the  econo- 
mies of  operation  on  a  large  scale  are  outweighed  by  the  far  greater 
complication  of  the  mechanism." 

Comparisons  of  one  library  with  other  libraries  as  regards  expendi- 
ture are  apt  to  be  misleading,  owing  to  the  great  variety  which  exists 
in  methods  of  accounting,  in  organization  of  stafif,  in  character  of 
books  received,  and  in  other  local  conditions  which  afifect  favorably 
or  unfavorably  the  library's  budget.  A  few  recent  general  figures, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  expenditure  for  different 
piu*poses  in  the  case  of  tliree  other  large  libraries  may  be  of  interest 
in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  last  table. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  is  organized  in  two  divisions,  — 
a  reference  department,  comprising  759,000  volumes  and  283,000 
pamphlets,  and  a  circulating  department,  containing  680,000  volumes 
divided  among  a  large  number  of  branches.  The  expenses  of  the 
reference  department  for  1908  were  as  follows  :  — • 

For  books  and  periodicals,  .    $48,999,  or  25  %  of  the  whole. 

<*    salaries, 111,865,  or  57%  ** 

<<    other  expenses,  ....      84,224,  or  17%  ** 

*  See  Director's  report.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  toI.  18,  p.  78. 
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The  Director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  makes  the  following 
statement  also  in  regard  to  the  corresponding  expenses  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  of  the  British  Museum  :  — 

The  Library  of  Congress  reports  for  1907-08 : 

Spent  for  books, f  105,000,  or  15  %  of  the  whole. 

"      '*    salaries,    ....      343,660,  or  48%  ** 

*'      «*     other  expenses,  .      270,781,  or  37%  ** 

$719,441 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  British  Museum  (1906-07)  were  : 

Spent  for  books, £22,000,  or  17i%  of  the  whole. 

"      "    salaries,    ....       58,352,  or  46%  *« 

**      "    other  expenses,  .       46,784,  or  36i%  ** 

£126,136 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
devoted  to  salaries  is  not  very  different  from  what  obtains  in  the 
Harvard  Library,  but  that  the  relation  between  salaries  and  books  is 
very  different.  With  us,  the  amounts  are  approximately  equal ;  in 
the  other  libraries,  the  amount  spent  for  service  is  from  more  than 
twice  as  much  to  over  three  times  as  much  as  for  books. 

It  is  true  that  the  figures  in  the  Harvard  table  represent  valuation 
of  books  received,  and  not  expenditure  for  books,  but  if  we  substi- 
tute the  sums  actually  spent  for  books  (including  periodicals  and 
binding),  which  doubtless  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  figures  re- 
ported for  other  libraries,  the  difference  is  still  marked.  With  us, 
the  amount  of  salaries  never  has  exceeded  the  amount  spent  for 
books  by  more  than  71  per  cent,  and  on  the  average  has  exceeded 
it  by  only  40  per  cent.  In  the  three  libraries  cited,  the  correspond- 
ing figures  are  from  128  to  227  per  cent.  In  1907,  Dr.  Canfield, 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  collected  and  compared  the  figures 
reported  to  him  by  seven  of  the  larger  American  Universities,  with 
the  result  that,  according  to  these  statistics.  Harvard  was  found  to 
devote  49.9  per  cent  of  its  expenditure  to  personal  service,  and  the 
other  libraries  from  41.6  to  63.9  per  cent. 

In  the  report  submitted  to  the  Corporation  in  June,  1  described 
in  some  detail  the  organization  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
Library,  and  mentioned  various  points  in  which  improvement  had 
already  been  made,  and  others  in  which  further  improvement  might 
be  expected  in  the  future.  All  this  I  necessarily  omit  from  the 
present  report,  on  account  of  its  length. 

In  regard  to  one  department  of  our  work  only  does  it  seem  worth 
while  to  repeat  substantially  what  was  included  in  that  report; 
namely,  in  regard  to  the  subject  catalogue :  — 
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The  character  of  the  Harvard  subject  catalogue  has  often  been 
criticised,  and  the  propriety  of  maintaining  it  questioned.  Thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Winsor,  at  the  opening  of  his  administration,  had 
to  face  the  same  doubts  of  its  usefulness,  and  the  first  pages  of  his 
first  report  contain  an  admirable  statement  of  the  relative  meiits  of 
the  dictionary  and  the  classed  catalogue,  and  a  frank  admission  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Harvard  catalogue  at  the  time.  The  alter- 
natives, in  Mr.  Winsor's  opinion,  were  to  remodel  the  catalogue 
fundamentally,  transforming  it  into  a  dictionary  catalogue,  or,  by 
means  of  printed  explanations,  conspicuous  labelling  of  the  drawers, 
insertion  of  more  and  better  guide-boards,  and  by  the  printing  of  an 
alphabetical  index,  to  make  the  catalogue  more  intelligible  on  the 
plan  already  in  operatio^i.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan, 
and  in  this  I  think  he  was  right.  When  I  was  first  engaged  on  the 
subject  catalogue  myself  (about  1883),  Mr.  Scudder  had  begun  to 
gather  material  for  the  Index,  and  to  make  some  revision  of  the 
catalogue  itself.  Further  work  on  the  Index  showed  that  pains- 
taking and  thorough  revision  was  necessary,  innumerable  inconsis- 
tencies and  inaccuracies  having  crept  in  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen 
years  or  more  that  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Abbot,  who  first  planned  it, 
had  relinquished  work  upon  it.  Some  changes  of  almost  fundamental 
importance  wei*e  also  found  advisable,  such  as  breaking  up  the  groups 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  heretofore  a  feature  of  the  subject  cata- 
logue, and  scattering  them  through  the  alphabetical  author  catalogue. 
So  extensive  was  the  revision  required  in  the  body  of  the  catalc^ue, 
that  the  work  on  the  Index  was  not  completed  till  the  autumn  of 
1891,  more  than  eight  years  after  it  was  begun.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  done,  many  parts  of  the  catalogue  still  remained 
practically  unrevised  and  unchanged,  and  have  so  continued  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that,  except  in  one 
point,  the  catalogue  is  in  far  better  condition  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  a  fair  degree  of  consistency  and  uniformity  being 
secui-ed  by  the  Index,  which  is  as  essential  to  the  classifies  of  new 
titles  as  to  the  searchers  for  old  ones.  The  one  point  in  which  the 
catalogue  has  fallen  behind  is  in  respect  to  completeness,  many 
books  in  recent  years,  which  have  been  entered  on  the  author  cata- 
logue, having  been,  under  pressure  of  circumstances,  omitted  from 
the  subject  catalogue. 

Last  spring,  I  sent  to  many  of  the  professors  and  graduate  students 
a  printed  circular,  inviting  criticisms  of  the  subject  catalogue,  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement,  and  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  usefulness.  In  this  circular  I  tried  to  state  in  advance 
some  of  the  more  obvious  facts  in  the  case,  such  as  the  relation  of 
the  subject  catalogue  to  printed  bibliographies  and  to  the  direct  use 
of  the  shelves,  and  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  corre- 
spondents to  precise  criticisms  of  the  present  Harvard  catalogue  and 
to  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  improvement. 
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I  have  replies  from  forty  persons,  and  the  variety  of  the  opinions 
expressed  is  truly  surprising.  So  great  is  their  variety,  and  so  op- 
posite their  tenor,  that  any  digest  of  them  is  impossible.  The  only 
general  statement  that  I  can  make  that  comes  near  the  truth  is  that, 
for  tlie  most  part,  the  older  professors,  those  of  longest  experience 
and  of  most  learning,  who  have  definite  fields  of  study  which  they 
have  cultivated  for  years,  and  in  regard  to  whicli  they  keep  them- 
selves informed  through  current  bibliographies  and  through  journals, 
—  these,  as  would  be  expected,  find  the  subject  catalogue  of  least 
value ;  but  it  is  disappointing  to  know  that  many  of  them,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  learn  what  the  subject 
catalogue  might  do  for  them  in  subjects  lying  just  outside  their  own 
natural  domain.  Many  claim  that  they  depend  exclusively  on  bibli- 
ographies or  on  access  to  the  shelves,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain, 
as  is  r(K5ognised  by  others,  that  neither  of  these  aids  to  the  use  of 
a  library,  indispensable  as  they  both  are,  can  be  relied  upon  alone. 

The  statement  made  above  in  regard  to  the  older  professors  has  its 
exceptions.     One  writes : 

*'My  observation  leads  me  to  regard  the  subject  catalogue  as  very 
useful  —  its  work  is  not  done  by  bibliographies  or  shelf- arrangements. 
For  teacher  and  student  it  gives  a  total  view  of  the  literature  of  a 
subject  not  to  be  got  elsewhere  without  great  expenditure  of  time. 
Its  usefulness  depends  largely,  however,  on  its  being  kept  up  to 
date." 

Another  writes : 

*'  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  about  the  Subject  Catalogue,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  always  used  it  a  good  deal.  In  fact,  I  hardly  see  how 
I  could  have  done  my  work  here  without  it.  Of  course,  like  all  other 
professors,  I  have  gained  with  time  a  certain  command  of  the  litera- 
ture of  my  immediate  subject ;  but  the  moment  I  have  to  depart  from 
that  I  find  the  subject  catalogue  indispensable.  It  would  seem  to  me 
a  very  grave  eri*or  to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  In  some  form  or  other 
it  ought  to  be  preserved,  continued  and  made  more  useful." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  of  the  Graduate  School  have  never  taken  the  pains  to 
become  familiar  with  the  subject  catalogue,  or  have  found  it  unsatis- 
factory when  they  did  resort  to  it,  others  insist  that  it  is  indispens- 
able both  to  themselves  and  to  their  students.  The  criticisms  on 
it  are,  in  the  main,  helpful,  and  it  is  impressed  upon  me  as  never 
before  that  we  have  not  done  all  we  should  in  helping  readers  and 
students  to  master  its  use.  We  should  have  more  and  better  ex- 
planations and  we  should  press  these  more  upon  the  attention  of  the 
visitor ;  we  should  have  someone,  at  least  during  the  busiest  hours 
of  the  day,  stationed  by  the  catalogue,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to 
help  and  direct  inquirers. 

Even  after  reading  all  the  unfavorable  comment  on  the  Catalogue 
that  has  come  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  Catalogue  should  not  be  given 
up  or  in  any  sense  discontinued,  though  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  the  Catalogue  could  be  much  improved  by  extensive  revision  and 
even  by  fundamental  changes,  provided  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
were  not  considered  prohibitive. 
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My  opinion  is  based  on  these  facts  :  — 

1.  The  whole  trend  of  library  development  is  in  the  direction  of 
perfecting  the  subject  catalogue  as  a  tool  of  primary  importance. 
Even  in  foreign  libraries,  where  the  absence  of  the  subject  catalogue 
is  generally  noted,  it  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  British  Museum 
has  printed  an  admirable  subject  catalogue  of  its  modern  books  since 
1881,  and  has  continued  it  by  supplements  from  time  to  time.  Graesel, 
the  best  German  authority  on  library  practice,  calls  the  '*realkatalog" 
an  undeniable  requisite  to  the  usefulness  of  a  library.  (See  his  Hand- 
buch  der  bibliothekslehre,  2d  ed.,  1902,  p.  228.) 

2.  Though  neglected  by  many  of  the  learned,  it  is  certainly  of 
priceless  value  to  library  officers  who  are  asked  to  lielp  inquirers. 

3.  Bibliographies,  though  essential  tools  of  a  scholar,  do  not  take 
the  place  of  a  good  subject  catalogue,  because  ( 1 )  they  do  not  exist 
for  many  subjects;  (2)  they  are  never  up  to  date,  or  are  only  kept 
up  to  date  by  constant  supplements  issued  at  short  intervals,  sup- 
plements which  a  worker  familiar  with  a  special  field  can  keep  the 
run  of  as  they  are  published,  but  which  are  cumbersome  for  the  occa- 
sional inquirer ;  and  (3)  such  bibliographies  and  their  supplements 
record  so  many  more  books  than  any  one  library  possesses,  that  it  is 
time-consuming  and  difficult  to  pick  out  the  few  titles  that  can  be 
actually  obtained.  As  supplementary  to  a  subject  catalogue,  they 
are  most  useful,  and  as  a  record  of  cun*ent  periodical  literature  they 
are  indispensable,  but  they  can  never  be  of  the  same  service  as  a 
well-constructed,  up-to-date  catalogue.  1  would  not  be  understood 
as  undervaluing  bibliographies.  The  collection  of  them  in  any  large 
library  should  be  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  they  should  be  so 
shelved  as  to  be  most  easily  found  and  used. 

4.  Although  a  carefully  devised  and  minute  classification  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves  is  more  important  than  anything  else  to  the 
practical  usefulness  of  a  library  (except  the  author  catalogue),  such 
a  classification  does  not  make  a  subject  catalogue  unnecessary,  be- 
cause (1)  it  fails  of  its  purpose  in  the  case  of  volumes  made  up  of 
many  separate  publications  bound  together,  and  of  books  that  relate 
to  two  or  more  different  subjects,  and  (2)  it  misleads  the  inquirer 
when  lK)oks  ai-e  in  the  hands  of  borrowers,  at  the  binder's,  or  for 
other  reason  temix)rarily  absent  from  their  places.  Under  whatever 
special  head  one  may  look  on  the  subject  catalogue,  it  is  noticeable 
how  many  titles  will  be  discovered  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  where  one  would  expect  to  find 
all  books  (m  that  topic.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  sub- 
ject catalogue  often  contains  the  titles  of  books  in  the  department 
libraries,  to  which  the  shelves  and  the  shelf-lists  of  the  College 
Library  give  no  clue. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  some  form  of  subject  catalc^ie 
is  evident.  Whether  our  best  course  is  to  continue  the  present 
catalogue  without  fundamental  change,  but  subject  to  further  re- 
vision, constant  improvement,  and  greater  fulness,  or  to  transform 
it  into  a  dictionary  catalogue  by  re-arrangement  of  the  cards  and 
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transposition  of  headings,  is  no  easy  question.  The  first  plan  would 
continue  a  policy  consistently  pursued  for  many  years  but  recently 
interrupted  to  some  degree,  an  interruption  the  result  of  which  has 
been  that  the.  catalogue  has  fallen  behind  and  become  incomplete, 
and  its  steady  revision  has  progressed  but  slowly.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  those  who  were  familiar  with  it  twenty-five  years  ago  best 
realize  how  much  improvement  has  been  made  since  then  in  its 
condition  and  in  its  practical  usefulness. 

The  second  plan  would  be  expensive  and  would  involve  great 
labor,  but  the  result  would  doubtless  be  a  catalogue  in  which  men 
would  feel  themselves  more  at  home,  and  which  they  would  conse- 
quently use  with  a  greater  sense  of  freedom  and  with  better  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  advantages  inherent  in  the  present  form 
of  catalogue  would  be  lost. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  a 
classed  catalogue  like  our  own  and  the  ordinary  type  of  dictionary 
catalogue,  some  middle  ground  can  be  found  for  a  catalogue  that 
should  give  a  practical  measure  of  satisfaction.  Our  present  subject 
catalogue  carries  classification  —  the  grouping  together  of  minor 
subjects  under  a  general  head  —  further  than  considerations  of 
usefulness  require,  though  such  grouping  is  in  some  cases  extremely 
convenient.*  But  we  have  already  departed  somewhat  from  the 
lines  originally  laid  down  for  the  catalogue  in  this  respect.  All 
biographies,  for  instance,  were  formerly  grouped  under  the  head 
Biography,  and  all  the  Classical  authors  under  the  heads  Greek 
Authors  and  Latin  Authors,  but  now  these  are  scattered  through 
the  general  alphabet  under  individual  names,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  everyone  concerned.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  going  further 
in  the  same  direction,  except  the  expense  of  the  work.  Wc  might 
treat  the  great  classes.  Geography,  History,  Politics,  and  others, 
in  the  same  way,  and  distribute  their  country  divisions  through  the 
catalogue,  if  that  seems  to  be  the  simpler  arrangement,  as  it  probably 
is ;  we  might  even  break  up  Moral  Philosophy  with  its  heteroge- 
neous group  of  sub-heads,  which  one  cannot  help  feeling  were  put 
there  because  the  architect  of  the  catalogue  could  think  of  no  other 
place  for  them.  This  would  be  taking  a  long  step  toward  a  diction- 
ary catalogue,  but  we  need  not  go  the  whole  way ;  for  I  notice  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dictionary  catalogue  of  the  present  day  begins 
to  develop  tendencies  toward  a  classed  arrangement,  and  that,  dis- 
satisfied with  its  own  amorphous  state,  the  result  of  the  arbitrary 

*  See,  for  ezampleB  of  conyenient  grouping  of  sub-heads,  the  cards  now  to  be 
found  under  the  headings :  Accounts,  Forests,  Railboads,  Romances. 
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alphabetical  sequence  which  retains  everything  indiscriminately  in 
solution,  it  begins  here  and  there  to  crystallize,  as  it  were,  one 
heading  attracting  others  of  a  similar  kind  io  group  themselves  in 
some  sort  of  order  about  it.  Such  tendencies  to  crystallization  our 
catalogue,  if  it  were  to  be  put  back  into  the  melting-pot,  might 
properly  heed,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by,  since  it 
could,  wherever  advisable,  maintain  its  present  structure  practically 
unchanged.  Whenever  we  can  afford  to  take  up  work  on  this  line, 
we  can  probably  effect  very  marked  improvement. 

Some  classes,  moreover,  might  be  eliminated  to  advantage,  or  at 
least  reduced  in  extent,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  past  year  by  cancelling  many  titles  under  the  heads, 
Drama,  Fiction,  Poetry,  and  Miscellany.     It  seems  to  have  been 
originally  a  fundamental  piinciple  of  the  catalogue  that  every  title 
entered  on  the  author  side  must  have  a  corresponding  entry  on  the 
subject  side.     The  entry  of  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  Poems,  for  ex- 
ample, had  to  be  duplicated  on  the  subject  catalogue  under  '*  Poetry 
—  American,"  and  that  of  a  copy  of  Lowell's  Essays  under  *'  Mis- 
cellany—  American."     In  the  process  of  time,  the  accumulation  of 
titles  under  such  heads  has  become  very  large  and  is  of  comparatively 
little  use.     It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  collect  the  books  of  minor 
poets  and  of  unknown  writers  under  such  headings,  since  the  student 
of  literature  would  not  have  their  names  in  mind ;  but  the  more  im- 
portant writers  are  naturally  sought  on  the  author  catalogue,  so  that 
a  single  reference  under  the  heading  on  the  subject  catalogue  suffices. 
The  several  thousand  cards  already  cancelled  under  these  heads  rep- 
resent not  only  a  present  reduction  in  the  bulk  of  the  catalogue,  but 
a  corresponding  saving  of  labor  in  the  future.     At  the  same  time, 
the  real  usefulness  of  the  catalogue  has  not  l)een  diminished. 

In  summing  up  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  the 
course  of  my  report,  I  had  to  admit  that  none  of  them  would  cause 
any  immediate  reduction  in  expenditure,  but  1  was  confident  that  all 
looked  toward  increased  economy  and  efficiency.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized, I  said,  that  the  Library's  course  the  last  few  years  in  forci- 
bly keeping  down  expenditure,  and  thus  crippling  its  activity,  when 
it  should  have  been  expanding,  has  not  been  an  economical  one. 
A  judicious  expansion,  carried  out  little  by  little  during  the  next  few 
years,  will  place  much  of  our  work  on  a  suitable  and  permanent  basis. 

The  existence  of  the  new  Treasure  Room,  with  its  four  broad 
tables,  has  made  possible  exhibitions  of  a  somewhat  novel  character* 
Exhibitions  usually  consist  of  a  number  of  precious  objects  displayed 
under  glass,  and  the  visitor  can  only  gaze  from  a  safe  distance  upon 
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a  single  page  of  the  books  opened  for  his  inspection.  In  last  winter's 
exhibitions  in  the  Treasure  Room,  on  the  contrary,  we  laid  out  on 
the  tables,  in  systematic  order,  the  books  and  manuscripts  we  wished 
to  show,  each  item  accompanied  by  a  type-written  note  calling 
attention  to  its  character  or  significance,  and  visitors  were  allowed 
to  examine  them  at  leisure.  A  printed  card  down  the  centre  of  the 
table  read :  "  In  examining  these  books,  please  do  not  lift  them 
from  the  table."  This  single  condition  that  the  books  shall  not  be 
lifted  from  the  table  is  sufficient  to  prevent  injury  to  binding  or 
plates  and  makes  supervision  easy.  Constant  and  watchful  super- 
vision is,  of  course,  essential,  and  this  limits  the  length  of  time 
during  which  such  exhibits  can  be  kept  on  view.  But  actually  to 
handle  a  notable  book  and  turn  its  leaves  is  so  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  simply  to  take  a  passing  look  at  it  as  it  reposes  under 
glass  out  of  reach,  that,  under  the  favorable  conditions  existing  in 
a  college  libraiy,  the  labor  required  seems  labor  well  spent.  Such 
an  exhibit  would  no  doubt  be  quite  impracticable  in  a  large  public 
library,  where  a  crowd  of  people  might  be  expected. 

Three  exhibitions  of  a  general  character  were  held  in  October  and 
November,  comprising  books  intei*esting  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  — 
associations  of  source  or  former  ownership,  beautiful  typography  or 
binding,  early  date,  illustrations,  historical  significance,  etc.,  —  and 
my  principal  object  in  arranging  them  was  that  the  Library  might 
show  some  hospitality  to  its  many  friends,  especially  to  those  who 
had  been  giving  generously  to  it  in  recent  years,  but  to  whom  we 
had  not  been  able  to  show  any  courtesy  in  return.  The  books  shown 
on  the  three  days  were  identical. 

In  March  and  April  a  series  of  weekly  exhibitions  was  held  in  the 
Treasure  Room,  intended  to  illustrate  the  resources  of  the  Library 
in  dififerent  departments.  £ach  exhibit  was  open  to  members  of  the 
Univensity  on  the  evening  of  one  day  and  throughout  the  following 
*  day,  and  persons  not  connected  with  the  University  were  welcome 
to  attend  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Someone  well  quali- 
fied to  talk  about  the  books  was  asked  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  and  to  repeat  his  remarks  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  and  I  am  glad  here  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  several  gentlemen  who  in  this  way  greatly  added  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  exhibitions.  The  subjects  and  speakers  were  as 
follows :  — 

Chaucer,  bis  sources  and  contemporaries.     Professor  F.  N.  Robinson. 

Political  pamphlets  of  the  American  Revolution.  Professor  Channing.  (Re- 
peated, with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Moore,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
of  American  history  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  schools.) 
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English  dramatists  of  the  17th  century.     Professor  Baker. 

English  dictionaries:  an  historical  survey.  Dr.  Percy  W.  Long,  of  the  Edi- 
torial staff  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 

George  Herbert.     Professor  Palmer. 

Moliere.     Mr.  T.  F.  Currier,  of  the  Library  staff. 

Classical  Manuscripts.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Professor  Bliss  Perry  (in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  exercises  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society). 

Three  of  these  exhibitions  (Chaucer,  the  American  Revolution, 
and  English  Dictionaries),  with  their  accompanying  comment,  were 
repeated  in  the  summer  for  the  benefit  of  the  Summer  School. 

In  addition  to  these  exhibitions,  a  selection  of  books  from  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  library  was  shown  on  bis  birthday  (November  16), 
and  on  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Milton's  birth  we  laid 
out  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  commemorative  of  him, 
including  an  almost  complete  series  of  the  original  editions  of  his 
works. 

On  January  29,  Mr.  Greorge  A.  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  who  has 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  early  text-books,  kindly  brought  to 
the  Library  some  of  his  choicest  treasures,  and  talked  about  them 
to  an  invited  company.  The  books  shown  were  all  intended  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  text-book  in  use  in  English  schools  in  Shake- 
speare's boyhood.  On  two  days  of  the  following  week,  the  books 
were  again  shown,  with  an  explanatory  type-written  note  attached 
to  each  one. 

I  should  not  again  attempt  to  hold  exhibitions  at  such  frequent 
intervals,  but  it  is  clear  that  exhibitions  of  this  kind  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  They  give  students  an  opportunity  to  see  books  of  his- 
torical  significance  which  otherwise  remain  practically  concealed  and 
unknown  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  they  make  our  friends 
aware  of  the  remarkable  collections  which  are  steadily  growing  in 
the  Library.  Another  year  I  hope  the  exhibitions  may  be  continued, 
but  they  should  not  be  held  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

A  new  number  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  has  been  io 
preparation  and  will  be  issued  before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 
This  is  a  Bibliography  of  Persius  by  Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan, 
and  is  essentially  a  revised,  but  also  a  greatly  enlarged,  edition 
of  his  Bibliography,  printed  as  No.  49  of  the  Contributions  in  1898. 

The  resources  of  the  Library  have  been  increased  during  the  year 
by  three  new  funds,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books. 

Mr.  George  F.  Parkman,  of  the  Class  of  1844,  left  to  the  Univer- 
sity  a  bequest  of  $50,000,  one-half  of  which  was  ^^to  constitute  a 
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fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  College  Library."  From  this  source,  therefore,  we  shall 
receive  henceforth  some  $1,200  annually  to  be  devoted,  without 
restriction,  to  book  purchases. 

Two  other  smaller  funds  have  been  given  to  the  Library,  both  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  PMward  H.  Strobel,  of  the  Class  of  1877. 
The  first,  amounting  to  $1,942.59,  comes  from  StrobePs  friends  and 
admirers  in  Siam,  to  which  country  he  devoted  all  the  later  years  of 
his  life  as  General  Ad\aser  to  the  King.  Mr.  J.  I.  Westengard,  Mr. 
StrobePs  assistant  and  successor  in  office,  laid  before  Mr.  Strobel's 
friends  in  Siam  a  circular,  dated  July  23,  1908,  from  which  the 
following  paragraphs  ai-e  quoted  :  — 

'*  On  Mr.  Strobel's  last  visit  to  America  he  informed  the  Librarian 
of  Harvard  University  that  if  the  library  would  secure  all  books  that 
are  now  being  published  on  Siam,  he  would  furnish  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  their  purchase.  Under  this  arrangement  the  library  had 
acquired  certain  recent  publications  before  Mr.  Strobel's  death  last 
January. 

"  It  has  now  occurred  to  some  of  his  friends  and  former  colleagues 
at  the  University  that  a  peculiarly  fitting  memorial  of  him  could  be 
established  by  the  formation  of  a  fund  destined  to  carry  out  the  idea 
which  he  himself  had  conceived.  In  view  of  his  great  interest  in 
Siam,  and  his  love  for  the  country,  it  would  be  specially  appropriate 
if  a  fund  could  be  settled  upon  his  old  University,  which  should  in 
future  times  provide  that  institution  with  the  current  literatui'e  of  the 
Kingdom.  .  .  . 

'*  This  plan  is  now  being  brought  to  your  attention,  and  you  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  a  fund.  No  one  will  be 
expected  to  contribute  more  than  20  ticals,  though  larger  sums  will 
be  very  welcome.  At  the  same  time,  contributions  of  a  smaller 
amount  are  as  acceptable,  since  the  real  object  to  be  attained  is  not 
the  collection  of  money,  but  the  giving  of  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  a  man  who  had  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  all  those  who  lived 
within  it." 

The  circular  called  forth  a  generous  response,  the  King  of  Siam 
making  a  personal  subscription  of  1,200  ticals,  the  Crown  Prince, 
one  of  500  ticals,  and  other  Siamese  princes  and  officials,  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  1,924  ticals,  while  Europeans  residing  in  Bangkok 
made  up  a  further  sum  of  1,565  ticals.  The  full  list  of  subscribers, 
with  a  copy  of  the  circular  in  English  and  a  Siamese  translation  of 
the  same  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Siamese  officials,  is  deposited 
in  the  College  Library. 

The  receipt  of  a  gift  of  this  kind  from  the  far-off  East,  testifying 
the  admiration  felt  by  the  rulers,  officers,  and  residents  of  Siam  for 
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a  son  of  Harvard  who  bad  rendered  them  efficient  and  valued  service, 
and  showing  their  good-will  to  the  college  from  which  he  came, 
touches  the  imagination  and  gives  a  broader  outlook  and  a  better 
confidence  in  the  wide  expansion  of  international  good-will. 

From  StrobePs  classmates  in  America,  the  College  has  received 
another  memorial  fund,  amounting  to  $2,500,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  spent  ^'  in  the  purchase  of  works  relating  to  world-politics  and 
such  kindred  topics  as  the  expansion  of  territory,  colonization,  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  nations,  and  other  cognate  subjects, 
but  not  necessarily  works  on  international  law.  Works  on  problems 
of  the  Far  East,  where  Strobel  achieved  his  highest  distinction  and 
where  he  laid  down  tils  life  in  the  service  of  mankind,  should  receive 
first  consideration."  The  gift  is  accompanied  by  a  bookplate  to  be 
inserted  in  books  bought  from  the  fund. 

The  establishment  of  two  such  funds  is  surely  an  honorable  form 
of  memorial,  and  the  use  of  the  income  in  building  up  the  Library's 
collections  on  the  subjects  in  which  the  person  whose  memory  is 
honored  was  particularly  intei'ested,  is  a  privilege  that  any  library 
may  accept  with  pride. 

ACCESSIONS 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
Stated  more  in  detail,  the  additions  to  the  College  Library  alone  for 
the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Additions  to  Collbob  Librabt 


Volames  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .    .    . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  volumes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .   .   . 


1904-05] 

100&-06 

10O<M)7 

1907-08 

190fr-00 

7,746 

11,012 

7,520 

8,765 

9,759 

1,760 

1,767 

1,478 

1,699 

1,841 

1,09S 

948 

852 

1,099 

1,122 

6,031 

4,350 

4,852 

7,153 

17,939 

16,635 

18,072 

14,702 

18,716 

30,661 

2,001 

1,112 

512 

699 

1,131 

1,193 

2,829 

1,899 

2,010 

1,820 

14,951 

14,404 

14,128 

14,872 

19,611 

20,982 

18,764 

18,980 

22,025 

37,450 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection  during 
the  last  year  is  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  Library's 
history,  and  exceeds  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  by  18|084,  or 
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about  69  per  cent.  This  large  increase  is  due  primarily  to  three 
great  gifts  —  the  library  of  Richard  Ashhurst  Bowie,  of  Philadelphia, 
given  by  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee  and  to  be  known  henceforth  as 
the  Weld  Memorial,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Brandegee's  grandfather, 
William  F.  Weld,  the  donor  of  Weld  Hall ;  the  American  portion  of 
the  library  of  Luis  Montt,  Librarian  of  the  National  Library  of 
Chile,  given  by  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Hay, 
of  the  Class  of  1908;  and  a  portion  of  the  library  of  Professor 
Adolf  Furtw^ngler,  given  by  Mr.  James  Loeb,  of  the  Class  of  1888, 
a  constant  and  generous  friend  of  the  Library  and  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 


AccnuoNS 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bussey  Institution 

Museum  of  Zoology' 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Thirty-two  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .    .   . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

ToUls 


48,113 


278 


47,836 


860,278 


Present  extent  in 

Volumet 
added 

30,661 

Volamet 

Pamphlets 

626,114 

362,261 

6,101 

115,110 

13,197 

784 

37,620 

10,607 

1,362 

15,000 

26,000 

1 

1,271 

10,000 

106 

4,800 

16,000 

1,097 

45,655 

41,801 

176 

3,847 

3,960 

820 

12,864 

28,892 

561 

11,311 

9,224 

2,072 

20,575 

•      • 

4,932 

56,111 

•      • 

521,942 


The  following  notes  on  the  Bowie  collection  I  take,  with  some 
condensation,  from  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Potter,  in  the  Harvard 
Bulletin  of  November  25,  1908. 

Mr.  Richard  Ashhurst  Bowie,  who  died  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  had  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  bringing  together 
the  collection  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Brandegee.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  collector  of  volumes,  but  a  scholar  who  en- 
Joyed  their  use,  and  left  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  books  and 
appreciation  of  their  value  in  the  concise  and  neatly  written  biblio- 
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graphical  notes  that  appear  in  many  of  the  vohimes.  The  library 
as  received  contained  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  but  of  these 
about  one-fourth  proved  to  be  duplicates  and  have  been  retained  by 
the  donor.  The  volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  including  later 
Latin  writers,  number  about  5,000 ;  English  history  and  literature, 
1000;  French  history  and  literature,  1500;  and  other  works,  750. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bowie's  chief  interest  ^as  a  collector  was  in 
bringing  together  the  earlier  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  later  Latin  authors  of  medi- 
ffival  times.  Of  modern  critical  works  of  the  later  nineteenth  century 
there  are  but  few ;  and  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  collection  that 
made  its  acquisition  by  the  Library  particularly  desirable,  since  it 
reduced  the  amount  of  duplication.  In  its  store  of  earlier  editions 
the  collection  is  remarkably  rich,  containing  many  an  editio  princeps 
(for  example,  the  first  editions  of  Appian,  Aristophanes,  Ausonius, 
Cassiodorus,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  Orosius, 
Sophocles,  and  Theocritus),  with  numerous  other  editions  of  the  later 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

From  the  bibliographical  point  of  view,  the  collection  is  mainly 
interesting  as  a  collection  of  early  printing,  its  incunabula  alone 
numbering  433,  and  its  sixteenth  century  imprints  probably  as  many 
as  2,000.  The  earliest  book  with  a  date  appears  to  be  an  edition  of 
Quintilian's  ''Institutiones  Oratoriae,"  printed  by  Jenson  in  Venice 
in  1471 ;  but  there  are  several  works  printed  later  in  the  same  year, 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  undated  books  may  have  been  printed 
still  earlier.  In  all,  the  incunabula  represent  the  work  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  printers,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned,  as  some  of 
the  more  important,  Hcinnch  Eggesteyn,  Johann  Mentelin,  and  the 
unknown  "R"  printer  of  Strassburg ;  Ulrich  Zel I  of  Cologne ;  Ko- 
bui^er  of  Nuremburg ;  Amoldus  de  Villa  and  Ulrich  Han  of  Rome ; 
Vindelin  de  Speyer  of  Venice ;  Valdarfer  of  Milan  ;  and  Aldus  of 
Venice.  Of  the  issues  of  the  Aldine  press,  there  is  a  long  series  of 
over  225  volumes,  which  is  more  than  a  fifth  of  its  total  production, 
and  includes  the  extremely  rare  Theocritus  of  1495,  the  Aristophanes 
of  1498,  the  Horace  of  1501,  and  the  Herodotus,  Lucan,  Ovid, 
Plutarch,  and  Sophocles  of  1502.  Most  of  the  other  well-known 
imprints  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  represented,  and  there  are  books 
printed  by  Jehan  Petit  and  the  Elstiennes  of  Paris,  by  the  Plantins  of 
Antweq),  by  the  Elzevirs  of  Leyden,  and  by  Pynson  of  London. 
The  remainder  of  the  Bowie  library  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
mainly  in  French  and  English,  containing  many  univsual  and  out-of- 
the-way  books. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  place  the  collection  as  a 
whole  in  the  College  library.  Only  a  small  part,  comprising  the 
rarer  books,  can  1)e  shelved  in  the  Library ;  the  remainder  must  wait 
in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  College  dormitories  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  Library  building.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  their 
present  position  the  books  are  shelved  in  order,  protected  from  injury, 
and  reasonably  accessible  on  demand. 

The  American  portion  of  the  library  of  Senor  Montt,  numbering 
about  4,000  volumes,  was  bought  by  Professor  Coolidge  and  Mr. 
Hay  in  Santiago  at  the  time  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress 
in  1908.  Both  gentlemen  were  delegates  to  the  Congress,  Mr.  Hay 
being  secretary  of  the  American  delegation,  and  the  book-plate  which 
accompanies  their  gift  states  that  the  gift  is  made  in  commemoration 
of  that  Congress.  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  who  continues  to  serve  the 
Library  as  Curator  of  South  American  History  and  Literature,  and 
was  also  in*  attendance  at  the  Congress,  negotiated  the  purchase,  and 
we  are  under  further  obligations  to  him  for  superintending  the  dis- 
patch of  the  books  to  this  country.  Senor  Montt's  library  is  thought 
to  contain  the  best  collection  of  works  on  Chilian  history  and  politics 
existing  outside  the  National  Library  of  Chile.  It  contains  also 
many  books,  some  of  them  of  considerable  rarity,  on  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Spanish  America,  especially  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
several  hundred  volumes  of  Spanish  American  literature,  and  much 
material  on  the  various  native  languages.  The  collection  of  Chilian 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  last  century  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. Besides  the  standard  journals  and  reviews,  it  includes  many 
short-lived  organs  of  various  parties  and  factions ;  it  contains  also 
the  official  gazettes  of  Chile  and  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  years  of  the 
Revolution,  and  some  journals  of  the  same  period. 

When  this  great  collection  of  South  American  literature  was  offered 
to  us,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  portions  of  it  should  be 
sold  to  other  libraries,  so  that,  by  building  up  certain  other  collec- 
tions already  stronger  than  ours  in  their  own  fields,  the  interests  of 
scholars  should  best  be  served.  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  at 
Providence,  for  example,  has  already  an  unsurpassed  collection  of 
Americana  previous  to  the  year  1800.  We  were,  therefore,  glad  to 
pass  over  to  that  library  most  of  the  earlier  publications  in  the  Montt 
collection  which  were  not  already  owned  there,  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  better  to  strengthen  that  library  in  its  own  field  and  to 
specialize,  in  our  own  collection,  in  the  history  of  the  later  period* 
Forthermore,  the  collection  of  South  American  history  in  the  Yale 
Library  is  strongest  in  what  relates  to  the  northern  countries  of  the 
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continent ;  oar  own  excels  in  the  history  of  Argentina  and  Chile. 
We  have,  therefore,  handed  over  to  the  Yale  Library  many  of  the 
books  on  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  preferring  to  strengthen  its  collec- 
tion still  further,  rather  than  to  encourage  the  building  up  of  a  rival 
collection  here.  Similarly  we  have  sold  to  the  Bar  Association  of 
New  York  a  considerable  number  of  pamphlets  relating  to  South 
American  law,  the  library  of  our  own  Law  School  having  decided 
that  it  did  not  care  to  take  them.  The  money  received  from  these 
transfers  will  be  used  in  making  further  additions  to  the  Library's 
South  American  collection  in  the  departments  which  it  considers 
peculiarly  its  own.  I  mention  these  facts  in  some  detail,  because 
they  constitute  an  instance  of  library  cooperation  and  specialization 
which  I  hope  will  be  more  common  in  the  future  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Following  the  gift  of  this  collection  have  come  some  1,200  books 
and  pamphlets,  mostly  documents  and  other  government  publications 
from  the  National  Library  itself  in  Santiago. 

A  portion  of  Professor  Furtwingler's  library  of  classical  archae- 
ology, numbering  429  volumes  and  1,182  pamphlets,  has  been  given 
to  us  by  Mr.  James  Loeb.  Mr.  Loeb  bought  the  library  entire, 
together  with  FurtwSngler's  collection  of  antiquities,  and  after  indi- 
cating certain  voUimes  which  he  wished  to  retain  for  his  own  use  he 
sent  us  the  catalogue  of  the  books,  oflfering  to  present  to  the  Library 
anything  which  would  be  of  value  to  us.  Naturally  we  already  had 
copies  of  many  of  the  books,  especially  the  great  illustrated  works 
but  there  still  remained  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  which 
were  most  acceptable  as  filling  out  our  collections  in  this  field.  Many 
of  the  volumes  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  pamphlets-  bound 
together,  so  that  a  fairer  statement  of  the  size  of  the  collection  as  it 
comes  to  us  would  be  to  say  that  it  consists  of  about  400  volumes 
and  some  2,000  pamphlets. 

In  June,  1908,  was  received  a  gift  consisting  of  150  volumes  and 
132  pamphlets,  of  which,  by  accident,  no  mention  was  made  in  my 
report  last  year.  This  was  the  bequest  of  William  Andrew  Hervey, 
of  the  Class  of  1887,  who  died  October  28,  1906.  For  twelve  yeare 
(1887-1899)  Mr.  Hervey  had  been  connected  with  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  and  actively  interested  in  political  work.  Since  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  he  had  been  Assistant  Inspector,  and  later  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, of  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles  in  the  New  Y'ork  Fire 
Department.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  and  desired 
that  the  books  which  made  up  his  librai-y  should  become  the  property 
of  his  college. 
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As  in  other  years,  we  have  received  from  a  number  of  friends 
annual  gifts  of  money  to  be  used  in  buying  books  on  special 
subjects :  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  for  books  on  China ; 
from  Mr.  James  F.  Curtis,  '99,  for  books  on  the  history  of  the 
Western  states;  from  Mr.  W.  Bayai-d  Cutting,  Jr.,  1900,  for  books 
on  Florence,  Switzerland,  and  Napoleon ;  from  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Dresel, 
'87,  for  books  on  the  German  drama;  from  Professor  J.  H.  Gardi- 
ner,  for  books  on  Burma ;  from  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  for  books 
illustrating  the  history  of  witchcraft ;  from  Mr.  John  S.  Lawrence, 
'01,  for  books  on  the  biography  of  successful  men ;  from  Mr.  James 
Loeb,  '88,  for  current  subscriptions  to  labor  periodicals  and  the  ex- 
pense of  binding ;  from  Mr.  Edwin  S.  MuUins,  '93,  for  books  on 
folklore ;  from  Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  for  books  on  Shake- 
speare;  from  Mr.  William  Phillips,  1900,  for  books  on  London; 
from  Mr.  Horace  B.  Stanton,  1900,  for  additions  to  the  Moli^re  col- 
lection ;  from  Mr.  Lucius  C.  Tuckerman,  '97,  for  books  on  Mexico. 
All  these  gifts,  varying  in  amount  from  $10  to  $150  each,  have 
enabled  the  Library  to  increase  its  store  in  departments  for  which 
the  general  income  derived  from  other  library  funds  does  not  suffice. 

Among  other  gifts  of  money,  a  complete  list  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Treasurer's  Report,  I  mention  the 
following :  — 

From  Mr.  Francis  R.  Appleton,  '75,  of  New  York,  $100  for 
English  plays,  and  from  the  English  Department,  $201  for  the  same 
purpose. 

From  Mr.  Carl  E.  Bacon,  '96,  of  Boston,  $25  for  books  on  India. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour,  '06,  Curator  of  Oceania,  $100  for 
books  relating  to  his  specialty. 

From  Mr.  Carroll  T.  Bond,  '94,  of  Baltimore,  $10,  and  from  Mr. 
Edgar  H.  Wells,  '97,  $23.18,  for  books  on  Confederate  military 
history. 

From  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  $2458.84,  for  current  pur- 
chases  on  German  history,  French  history.  South  America,  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  other  subjects. 

From  Mrs.  John  Markoe,  of  Philadelphia,  $50  to  be  spent  for 
books  on  the  Italian  Risorgimento.  This  gift  was  spent  through 
Mr.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  the  Italian  History  in  the 
College  Library,  through  whose  efforts  the  Library's  collection  in 
this  department  has  been  already  remarkably  enriched. 

From  Mr.  Frank  G.  Thomson,  '97,  of  Philadelphia,  $100  for 
English  literature. 
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A  number  of  anonymous  gifts  have  also  been  received,  designed 
for  books  on  Algeria,  for  books  copies  of  which  were  contained  in 
John  Harvard's  library,  for  books  on  Oceanic  linguistics,  and  for 
books  on  Spanish  history  and  literature. 

From  the  Saturday  Club,  we  received  a  further  gift  of  $500,  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  expensive  works. 

Mr.  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  '75,  of  Boston,  authorized  us  to  buy 
at  the  auction  sale  of  Professor  James  Mills  Peirce's  books  the 
manuscript  of  Benjamin  Peirce's  History  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Library  has  profited  by  the  sum  of  $500  given  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  by  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  '06,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  linguistics,  a  gift  made  to  enable  us  to  select 
from  an  unusually  rich  collection  of  such  books  offered  for  sale  by 
Harrassowitz  in  Leipzig.  The  books  bought  with  this  gift  consist 
of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  philological  works  relating  to 
the  more  uncommon  languages,  and  they  have,  for  the  present,  been 
deposited  by  the  Peabody  Museum  in  the  College  Library,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  extensive  collections 
of  the  same  kind  in  Gore  Hall. 

From  the  German  Emperor,  the  Library  has  received  a  superb 
volume  entitled  ^^The  Wartburg:  a  monument  of  German  history 
and  art,"  elaborately  illustrated  with  cuts  and  plates. 

From  the  French  Government,  at  the  request  and  recommendation 
of  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington,  the  Library  has  received 
58  volumes  of  the  ^^  Archives  Parlementaires,"  which  give  the  same 
kind  of  record  for  the  French  Chambers  that  Hansard's  Debates 
furnish  for  the  English  Parliament.  The  Library  already  possessed 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series,  and  the  volumes  now  re- 
ceived, while  not  forming  in  themselves  a  continuous  series,  extend 
the  Library's  collection  notably  and  encourage  us  to  try  to  complete 
the  set  by  purchase  as  rapidly  as  the  money  can  be  devoted  to  it. 
In  addition  to  the  volumes  already  received,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  has  offered  to  send  the  ^^  Archives"  of  the  Senate  from  1876 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  both  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  given  instructions  to 
forward  current  volumes  as  issued. 

To  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
Library  is  also  indebted  for  a  set  of  the  ^'  Collection  de  documents 
in^dits  sur  I'histoire  ^conomique  de  la  Revolution  fran9aise." 

We  have  also  received  word,  through  the  American  Minister  in 
Madrid,  that  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
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Arts  has  consented  to  send  us  the  first  eighteen  volumes  of  the 
*^  Aetas  de  las  Cortes  de  CastiUa,"  published  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History,  but  the  volumes,  which  have  been  sent  through  the 
Bureau  for  International  Exchange,  have  not  yet  reached  the  Library. 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  repre- 
sented the  University  as  delegates  at  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Oviedo,  and  from  Spain  they 
sent  back  to  the  Library  about  fifty  volumes  acquired  there  relating 
to  Spanish  history  and  particularly  to  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Newport, 
we  received  an  interesting  collection  of  volumes  on  Grerman  sagas 
and  mythology,  a  part  of  which,  being  already  duplicated  in  the 
College  Library,  was  transferred  to  the  Child  Memorial  Library  and 
to  the  library  of  t)ie  German  Department. 

By  bequest  from  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  Library 
received  a  precious  early  portrait  of  Chaucer,  painted  in  oil  on  an 
oak  panel.  An  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  picture  states  that  it 
bad  been  preserved  for  more  than  three  centuries  at  Llanshaw  Court, 
in  the  County  of  Gloucestershire,  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  Stokes.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  origin 
or  early  history  of  the  portrait,  but  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  only  known  authentic  portrait  of  Chaucer,  the  miniature  in 
Occleve's  ^^De  regimine  principum"  (Harleian  ms.  4866),  written 
in  1411-12,  and  to  a  later  full-length  portrait  in  another  British 
Museum  manuscript  (Additional  mss.  5141).  In  recent  years  the 
portrait  has  been  known  as  the  Seddon  portrait.  It  was  bought, 
after  Mr.  Seddon's  death,  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  who  later  sold  it 
to  Mr.  James  Loeb.  Mr.  Loeb  presented  it  to  Professor  Norton. 
Professor  Norton  bequeaths  it  to  the  Library  with  the  request  that 
it  bear  an  inscription  dedicating  it  to  the  memory  of  two  lovers  of 
Chaucer,  Francis  James  Child  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mitchell,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  sent  us  a  remarkable 
volume  of  early  New  England  tracts  and  sermons.  Of  the  seventeen 
pamphlets  contained  in  the  volume,  six  were  printed  in  Cambridge 
between  1667  and  1682,  and  eight  in  Boston  between  1678  and  1686. 
Of  the  authors,  three  were  or  became  Presidents  of  Harvard  College 
—  Leonard  Hoar,  Urian  Oakes,  and  Increase  Mather,  while  a  fourth, 
Samuel  Willard,  bore  the  title  of  Vice-President  of  the  College. 
Five  of  the  authors  were  early  Boston  ministers ;  seven  were  grad- 
uates of  Harvard  College  between  the  years  1643  and  1671 ;  six  of 
them  were  also  Fellows  of  the  College  at  different  times.     It  would 
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probably  be  difScalt  to  find  in  the  College  Library  another  volume 
containing  so  many  early  New  England  publications  of  extreme 
rarity.  Several  of  these  pamphlets  bear  the  autograph  of  William 
Adams,  who  graduated  from  College  in  1671,  and  was  afterwards 
settled  at  Dedham,  where  he  died  in  1685.  The  volume  was  bound 
in  its  present  form  by  William  Adams's  son,  Eliphalet  Adams  (H.C. 
1694),  who  was  afterwai-ds  settled  over  the  First  Church  in  New 
London.  At  his  death,  his  library  was  bought  by  Nathaniel  Shaw, 
a  wealthy  parishioner,  and  has  come  down  by  direct  descent  to  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell  kindly  supplemented  this  gift  by  a  gift  of 
sixteen  volumes  of  other  early  New  England  publications  only  less 
rai*e  and  valuable  than  those  contained  in  the  first  volume. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Smith,  of  Boston,  has  given  us  two  volumes  with 
interesting  literary  associations.  One  is  Antonio  de  Solis's  ^^Varias 
Poesias,"  Madrid,  1716,  with  the  autograph  and  bookplate  of  the 
poet  Sou  they ;  the  other  is  Leigh  Hunt's  copy  of  Troya's  **  Del 
Veltro  allegorico  di  Dante,"  with  manuscript  annotations  on  the 
margins  in  Hunt's  hand. 

From  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.  (H.  C.  1889),  of  New  York,  we  have 
received  a  nearly  complete  set  (86  volumes)  of  the  works  edited  by 
the  English  antiquarian,  Thomas  Heame.  The  books  are  uniformly 
bound  in  full  crimson  morocco,  and  form  a  striking  memorial  to  the 
industry  and  persistence  of  an  English  scholar  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 

From  Mr.  S.  Arakelyan,  of  Boston,  we  have  received  a  number  of 
admirable  group  photographs  and  large  panoramic  views  of  the  Col- 
lege. Such  photographs  become  in  time  valuable  and  interesting 
historical  documents,  and  the  Library  should  seize  every  opportunity 
of  collecting  them. 

With  this  statement  of  gifts  received,  I  note  also  one  instance  of 
books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  —  books  which  had  been  placed 
here  on  deposit  in  1866  by  Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  on  his  return 
from  a  special  mission  to  Russia.  Eight  costly  illustrated  volumes, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  personally  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  he  left  in  the  Harvard  Library,  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  might  be  recalled  by  himself  or  his  heirs  at  a  later  time.  Last 
summer  Mrs.  Fox  died,  and  by  her  will  bequeathed  the  volumes  to 
the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  an  eminently  appropriate  dis- 
position of  them,  since  they  had  been  presented  to  Captain  Fox 
while  he  was  engaged  on  a  Government  mission.  I  give  below  the 
titles  of  the  works,  hoping  that  some  graduate  or  other  friend  of  the 
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Univereity  may  know  of  other  copies  which  the  owner  might  be 
disposed  to  present  to  the  Library  in  place  of  those  which  we  have 
lost.* 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  officers  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  asked  if 
the  Library  would  accept  on  deposit  the  Society's  library  of  musical 
scores,  a  collection  of  several  thousand  sheets  arranged  in  about  300 
portfolios.  The  Library,  in  accepting  the  deposit,  agreed  to  give 
the  collection  the  ordinary  care  which  is  given  to  books  in  the 
Library,  but  did  not  make  itself  finally  responsible  to  replace  losses 
that  might  occur.  While  the  oflflcers  and  members  of  the  Sodality 
will  naturally  always  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  this  collection 
of  music  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  Library,  the  Library  is  at  liberty 
to  extend  its  us^  to  others  as  well.  The  collection  will  therefore 
8er\'e  to  supplement  the  Library's  own  notable  collection  of  scores. 
It  is  still  kept  in  the  Sodality's  cases,  for  which  a  place  has  been 
found  on  the  third  floor  of  the  West  stack. 

DEPARTMENTAL   LIBRARIES 

Information  in  regard  to  the  several  departmental  libraries  must 
be  sought  in  the  reports  of  the  various  departments.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  here  the  completion  of  the  printed  catalogue  of 
books  on  English  and  American  law  in  the  library  of  the  Law  School. 
This  is  an  event  of  distinct  importance  to  the  Library  in  Gore  Hall, 
since  it  gives  us  at  last  a  satisfactory  record  of  this  great  collection. 

No  progress  has  been  made  toward  securing  a  more  nearly  com- 
plete registration  in  the  central  library  of  the  books  received  by  the 
department  libraries.  The  statistics  of  work  done  by  the  Catalogue 
Department  show  that  the  total  number  of  titles  catalogued  for 
department  and  special  reference  libraries  in  the  course  of  the  year 
was  4,270.  About  one-half  of  these  were  recorded  on  our  official 
catalogue  only,  the  other  half  being  entered  on  both  official  and 
public  catalogues.  The  whole  number,  however,  falls  far  below  the 
sum  of  the  additions  to  the  several  department  libraries  during  the 
same  period,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  that  we  can  do  until  the 
staff  is  more  able  to  cope  with  the  current  additions  to  the  Gore  Hall 

*  Pauly'8  **  Les  peaples  de  la  Russie"  (with  colored  plates). 
^*  Le  Mo06e  de  Tzarskoe-Selo,  ou  Collection  d^armes."    2  vols. 
**  Antiquites  de  Kossie."    4  toU. 

'*  Sacre  de  TEmpereur  Alexandre  II, **  containing  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
Emneror^s  coronation.    Elephant  folio. 
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collection,  and  can  again  extend  its  work  in  the  more  effective  ser- 
vice of  the  departmental  institutions. 

SPECIAX    REFERENCE    LIBRARIES 

At  the  desire  of  a  number  of  graduate  students,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Corporation,  the  libraries  in  Warren  House  have 
been  open  in  the  evening  up  to  ten  o'clock  since  January  4,  1909. 
The  evening  use  of  these  libraries  is  not  large,  but  their  being  open 
is  a  very  great  convenience  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men. 

The  shelves  of  the  Engineering  Library  have  become  much 
crowded,  and  it  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  them  that  a  large 
number  of  volumes  could  be  rejected  to  advantage  and  returned  to 
the  central  reservoir  of  Gore  Hall  for  storage.  With  the  help  of  the 
two  new  professors  of  engineering,  I  hope  that  this  work  of  selec- 
tion and  rejection  will  be  taken  up  during  the  year  1909-10. 

The  library  of  the  Mathematical  Department  was  remembered  in 
the  will  of  Professor  James  Mills  Peirce  by  a  bequest  of  $500. 
Professor  Peirce's  own  library  being  offered  for  sale,  a  small  portion 
of  the  bequest  was  used  to  purchase  certain  notable  books  which  had 
belonged  to  him,  but  it  is  intended  in  future  to  use  only  the  income 
of  the  fund,  and  to  allow  the  fund  itself  to  regain  its  original  size  by 
the  addition  of  interest  before  even  this  is  used.  The  bookplate 
which  is  inserted  in  the  books  bought  with  this  fund  states  the  long 
and  honorable  connection  with  Harvard  College  of  three  successive 
generations  of  the  same  family  :  — 

FROM    THE   BEQUEST    OF 

JAMES   MILLS   PEIRCE 
Of  the  Class  of  1853,  Tdtob,  Assistant  Profbssob, 

AND  PBOFKSSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS,  1854-1906,  DKAM  OF 

THE  Gkaduatb  School,  1890-1896,  and  of  the  Faculty 
OF  Arts  and  Sciences,  1895-1898 

IN    MEMORY   OF 

BENJAMIN  PEIRCE 
Of  the  C^lass  of  1801,  Librarian  and  Historlan  of 

THE  UNITSRSITY 

BENJAMIN  PEIRCE 

of  the  Clash  of  1829,  Tutor  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  1881-1880 

BENJAMIN   MILLS  PEIRCE 
of  the  Class  of  1805,  who  died  nr  1870 
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All  these  libraries  are  examined  at  least  four  times  a  year  with  the 
8helf-list,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  during  the 
Christmas  recess,  during  the  Easter  recess,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  vacation.  The  losses  that  they  sustain,  I  am  glad  to 
report,  have  been  but  few. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


SpSCIAL  RxriBBNOB  LiBRABIXS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boylston  HaXl 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Fhys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.      University  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  .  Do,  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

Astronomical  Lab 

Statistical  Lab.     Dane  IfcUl 

Physiological  Lab.     Lawrence  Hall 

Classics.     Harvard  Hall  3 

History.     Harva/rd  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.     Harvard  Hall  R,  R,    .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Ethics.     Emerson  Hall 

Child  Memorial  (English).     Warren  House    ,   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance).  Do,  .   .    . 

German.  Do,  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do,  .   .    . 

Semitic.     Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  Laboratory  ,   ,    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Masic.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  Hail 

Edacation.    Lawrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House 

The  Stndy.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Sendee  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

•Toteb  •  •  .  ««^^^^^^^».^  •  .  . 


Perma- 
nenl 

On 
Deposit 

TotiUt 

2,565 

1,098 

3,668 

273 

54 

327 

490 

126 

616 

236 

•   « 

236 

864 

211 

1,075 

249 

127 

876 

387 

•   « 

387 

4 

m         • 

4 

93 

•    « 

93 

62 

«    m 

62 

4,594 

148 

4,742 

3,861 

17 

3,878 

959 

8 

9r,7 

1,520 

19 

1,539 

3,000 

•   • 

3,000 

4,951 

90 

5,041 

1,600 

6 

1,606 

1,442 

•  • 

1,442 

2,609 

•  • 

2,609 

1,000 

31 

1,031 

1,693 

5 

1,698 

871 

69 

940 

362 

71 

438 

7,463 

537 

8,000 

861 

•   • 

861 

3,515 

44 

8,559 

6,686 

.  • 

6,686 

1,086 

13 

1,099 

1,630 

15 

1,645 

186 

•   • 

186 

101 

•   • 

101 

354 

•   • 

354 

55,567 

2,689 

58,256 
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USE   OF    BOORS    IN   THE    COLLEGE    LIBRARY 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1  SOS- 
GO  as  compared  with  previous  yeai's  :  — 


UsB  OP  Books 

1902-OS 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-00 

190M>7 

1907-06 

1908-49 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  boilding  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

63,183 
24,924 

62,861 
23,111 

69,021 
26,666 

66,876 
26,668 

69,264 
24,361 

63,227 
21,896 

78,062 
24,936 

Total 

88,107 

86,972 

86,686 

• 

83,433 

83,606 

84,623 

102,998 

8.  OreF-night  ose  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

HarTard  Hall     .   .    . 

386 
12,861 

3,990 
12,644 

6,486 
14,268 

6,662 
11,462 

6,107 
11,267 

6,117 
16,064 

11,027 
14,988 

For  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  lent  during  the 
last  two  years  over  the  previous  record,  I  am  unable  to  assign  any 
specific  cause.  The  better  facilities  at  the  Delivery  Desk,  and  the 
greater  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  place  interesting  books  on 
the  open  shelves  in  the  Delivery  Room,  doubtless  both  contribute 
to  the  result.  The  number  of  names  registered  at  the  Library  as 
borrowers  has  increased  but  little. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  of  the  2,238  undergraduates  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  Catalogue  for  1908-09,  only  1,615  found 
occasion  to  borrow  books  from  the  Library  for  other  than  overnight 
use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  but  about  one  hundred  of  the 
total  number  registered  their  names  in  the  Library,  and  this  implies 
that  those  who  did  not  borrow  books  at  the  Delivery  Desk  never- 
theless had  occasion  to  use  the  general  Reading-room  or  the  History 
reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall,  and  doubtless  l)orrowed  books  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  places  for  overnight  use. 

Beginning  November  4,  1908,  we  have  allowed  reserved  books  to 
be  taken  from  the  Reading-room  in  Gore  Hall  at  9  p.m.,  after  being 
charged  at  the  attendant's  desk,  on  the  condition  that  they  be  re- 
turned at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning.  On  Saturday  afternoons, 
reserved  books  may  be  taken  out  at  5  o'clock  and  may  be  kept  until 
Monday  morning.  Previously  we  had  allowed  reserved  books  to  be 
taken  out  only  over  Sunday,  and  this  change,  which  has  been  dis- 
tinctly acceptable  to  the  body  of  students,  accounts  for  the  large 
increase  in  the  figures  for  over-night  use  of  reference  books. 
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The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in 
the  various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren 
House,  and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  84,000  volumes 
to  which  direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are 
of  value.  In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  ofifers  to 
its  members  over  8,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history, 
travel,  and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admubion  to  thb  Book-Staok 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 
Graduate  Business  School     .   .   . 


Total  cards  given*  .... 
Total  individuals  admitted* 
Total  times  of  use  .... 


^ 


90 
37 

55 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 


416 

301 

5,551 


118 
45 

46 

125 

73 

31 

2 

33 

25 

6 

7 


511 

366 

6,244 


92 
38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 
315 
6,413 


122 

28 

57 

107 

57 

18 

8 

38 

11 

5 

5 


456 

354 

7,172 


105 
36 

28 

131 

58 

11 

13 

23 

9 

3 

1 


418 

335 

6,124 


117 
36 

47 
129 

50 

12 
6 

46 
9 
8 
1 


461 

356 

5,992 


168 
48 

40 

169 

53 

17 

10 

56 

11 

2 

3 


577 

424 

5,942 


179 
43 

82 

185 

65 

21 

4 

84 

12 

4 

5 

49 


733 

543 

8,473 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  cards  given  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  working-room  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  is  located  in  the  West  stack,  as  mentioned  in  my 
report  last  year.     All  members  of  the  School  who  have  occasion  to 


*  The  number  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of  cards  given 
oat,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  parts  of 
the  book-stack. 
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use  the  books  and  periodicals  placed  here  for  their  benefit  are  ac- 
cordingly given  cards  admitting  them  to  this  poition  of  the  stack, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
students  as  respects  evening  use,  they  have  been  allowed  access 
during  the  evening,  a  privilege  which  has  been  formerly  extended 
only  to  officers  of  the  University. 

Opening  the  stack  to  the  members  of  the  Business  School  naturally 
led  to  giving  the  same  opportunity  for  study  to  other  graduate  stu- 
dents. A  special  card  of  admission  for  evening  access  is,  however, 
required,  and  these  cards  are  granted  only  on  evidence  of  special 
need,  since  the  small  force  on  duty  in  the  evening  at  the  Library  does 
not  permit  the  same  supervision  of  the  stack  as  during  the  daytime. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Business  School,  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could  in  the  West  stack,  but  the  space  there  available 
is  lamentably  insufficient,  and  the  Economic  collection,  which  has 
been  placed  adjacent  to  this  working-space,  is  seriously  crowded. 
It  is  evident  that  some  different  proWsion  will  have  to  be  made 
before  long. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  besides  the  students  of  the  Summer 
School,  83  professors  from  60  different  colleges  came  to  Cambridge 
for  purposes  of  study.     Such  visitors  are  always  welcome. 

We  are  also  in  the  habit  of  responding  as  freely  as  we  can  to  the 
requests  received  from  other  colleges  and  from  public  libraries  for 
the  loan  of  books  for  the  benefit  of  professors  and  other  scholars, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  have  sent  1,107  volumes  to  112 
different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  some  cases  to 
indi\iduals  residing  at  a  distance.  Such  requests  often  have  to  be 
refused,  sometimes  because  the  book  wanted  is  subject  to  frequent 
demand  here,  sometimes  because  it  is  thought  too  valuable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  travel.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  such 
loans,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  without  inconvenience  to  readers 
in  Cambridge,  are  a  distinct  service  in  promoting  Ameiican  scholar- 
ship, and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  make  hosts  of  friends 
for  the  Library  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  ourselves 
borrowed  44  volumes  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  eight  other 
libraries.  About  half  of  these  were  borrowed  from  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  which  is  always  most  willing  to  lend  whenever  special 
restrictions  do  not  govern  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  its  books. 

SHELF    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
Shelf  Department,  reports  24,459  volumes  permanently  located  in 
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the  stack  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  19,205  have  been 
added  to  classes  previously  arranged,  5,254  volumes  to  classes 
newly  classified  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
pieces  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  department,  including  both 
volumes  and  parts  and  pamphlets  distributed  into  boxes,  was  only 
a  little  short  of  30,000. 

The  new  groups  classified  during  the  year  are  the  following :  — 

General  literary  history  and  criticism,  831  volumes. 
Bibliographical  periodicals,  2,527  volumes. 
India  and  Southera  Asia,  1,896  volumes. 

The  whole  subject  of  Bibliography  was  also  taken  in  hand,  and 
the  placing  of  the  books  is  substantially  finished,  though  the  final 
count  must  go  over  to  next  year's  figures.  The  work  has  been  done 
under  Mr.  Tillinghast's  supervision,  but  with  additional  assistance 
at  Professor  Coolidge*s  expense. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  re-classification  of  groups 
in  which,  as  explained  in  former  reports,  the  system  of  numbering 
is  so  imperfect  as  to  make  an  eventual  re-numbering  of  the  books 
unavoidable.  These  groups  include  Canadian  History  (2,055 
volumes),  with  which  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Parkman's  library 
has  now  been  incorporated,  and  which,  with  the  accessions  to  be 
derived  from  the  Parkman  Memorial  Fund,  will  be  henceforth  known 
as  the  Parkman  Memorial  Collection ;  and  the  books  on  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Panama,  and  the  West  Indies  (1,404  volumes), 
making  an  addition  to  the  general  class  Spanish  America.  The 
books  on  Spanish  American  literature,  the  periodicals  which  relate 
to  South  American  history  and  literature,  and  the  corresponding 
government  documents,  will  also  form  a  part  of  this  class.  Under 
the  head  of  reclassification  should  also  be  included  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  cataloguers*  reference  books,  numbering  at  present  3,908 
volumes.  This  collection  had  been,  for  many  years,  unrevised,  and 
the  installation  of  the  general  bibliographical  collection  close  at  hand 
to  the  cataloguers*  alcoves,  made  tlie  general  overhauling  and  re- 
aiTangement  of  the  collection  desirable. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  classification  in  the 
present  crowded  condition  of  the  Library,  and  in  spite  of  the  time 
devoted  to  the  re-numbering  of  groups  already  classified,  the  number 
of  volumes  added  to  the  classified  groups  (24,459)  is  the  largest  in 
many  years,  and  brings  up  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  classi- 
fied collection  from  390,493  to  413,570  (allowance  being  made  for 
a  certain  number  of  transfers  and  cancellations).     Nevertheless,  the 
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on  the  shelf -list  in  these  eases  a  statement  that  later  unbound  parts 
are  recorded  only  on  the  ^^continuation  cards,  *'  and  the  pamphlets 
themselves  go  directly  to  the  shelf  as  soon  as  they  have  been  entered 
on  these  cards.  One  entry  thus  takes  the  place  of  three  or  four, 
expense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  books  are  immediately 
ready  for  use. 

Our  pamphlet  files,  in  which  unbound  pamphlets  (the  older  ones 
catalogued  and  the  later  ones  uncatalogued)  have  been  filed  away  in 
a  number  of  different  alphabets,  have  long  needed  revision  and 
consolidation.  The  greater  part  of  this  revision  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  and  the  pamphlet  files,  though 
still  needing  some  further  work  done  upon  them,  are,  on  the  whole, 
in  better  condition  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 


CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  Catalogue  Department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


Catalootti  Wobk 


Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library  : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 


Total 


Titles  for  Dept.  and  Spe(;ial  Libraries 
Total  titles  cataloj^ed    .... 


1904-05 


7,401 

6,319 

10.442 


24,162 
3,562 


27,724 


Cards  added  to  Catalogue  : 
Printed  cards  — 
College  Printing  Office  .    . 
Library  of  Congress  .    .    . 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 

Total 

Written  cards 

Total 


6,02G 
7,981 
3,460 


17,467 
23,211 


40,678 


1905-00 


7,860 
5,960 
6,295 


20,115 

4,867 

24,982 


7,243 
8,558 
2,457 


18,258 
22,168 

40,426 


1900-07 


8,523 
6,634 
6,454 


21,611 
4,422 


26,033 


6,270 
9,216 
3,195 


18,681 
22,766 


41,447 


1907-06  '  190M9 


6,210 

10,248 

2,025 


18,4^3 
23,050 


41,533 


8,431  9,019 
6,235  5,754 
5,228      6,055 


19,894 
4,090 

20,828 
4,270 

23,984 

25,098 

3,624 

12.116 

2.067 


17,809 
21,418 


39,22; 


The  figures  show  no  notable  change  in  the  proix)rtion  of  complete 
and  incomplete  work  done,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  large 
accessions  of  the  past  year,  we  have  done  more  complete  work  than 
we  could  well  afford,  and  the  new  year  opens  with  a  larger  aocumu- 
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lation  of  uncatalogued  work  on  hand.  Yet  every  increase  in  the 
amount  of  incomplete  work  passed  along  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
As  the  result  of  the  over-crowding  in  the  past  ten  years,  we  already 
have  about  55,000  titles  recorded  on  the  official  catalogue  only, 
13,000  titles  on  the  public  author  catalogue  which  have  been  hastily 
recorded  and  should  some  time  be  revised,  and  some  20,000  more 
titles,  the  greater  part  of  them  of  minor  importance,  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  postpone  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  is  poor 
economy,  however,  not  to  keep  up  with  the  current  work  demanded 
of  the  Library,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  some  steady  progress 
in  catching  up  with  arrears  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Currier  has  held  regular  staff  meetings  with  his  assistants,  in 
order  to  go  over  in  detail  the  newly  published  catalogue  rules  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  that  the  practice  of  this  Library  may 
be  clearly  formulated  when  different,  and  may  be  reduced  to  type- 
written form  for  future  guidance.  The  Library  Association  rules 
represent  also  the  general  practice  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  cards  furnished  by  that  Library  (of  which 
we  are  making  more  and  more  use)  are  prepared.  Too  much  time 
may  easily  be  given  to  staff  meetings  at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
work,  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  future  efficiency  and  exactness 
to  be  attained  in  this  way  seems  to  justify  the  time  spent. 

The  revision  of  the  subject  catalogue,  such  as  every  large  cata- 
logue stands  in  constant  need  of,  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill, 
bat  some  topics  have  been  I'e vised  and  improved,  notably  Commerce 
and  Accounting,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Business  School  and  by  the  addition  of  many  books  on  these 
subjects. 

Recent  experiments  on  the  cost  of  cataloguing  show  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  ordinary  work  is  done  at  an  expense  of  from 
20  to  22  cents  a  title.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  compares  well  with 
the  cost  of  careful  work  in  any  other  Ubrary. 

The  number  of  printed  cards  which  we  can  obtain  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  introduce  into  our  own  catalogue  continues  to 
increase  from  year  to  year,  and  as  compared  with  cards  printed  in 
the  College  Printing  Office,  there  is  a  large  saving  in  expense.  In 
cataloguing  other  titles  —  those  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  —  we  have  still  further  diminished  the  number 
of  cards  printed  at  the  College  Printing  Office,  and  have  increased 
the  number  written  or  typewritten.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
again  to  increase  the  number  of  cards  printed  for  us  to  approxi- 
mately what  we  were  using  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  College  Print- 
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ing  Office  famished  us  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  sucb  cards 
annually. 

Printed  cards  may  be  duplicated  without  any  appreciable  expense, 
and  we  are  sending  to  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  for  all  titles 
printed  here.  We  do  the  same  for  the  Library  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Library  of  Columbia  University  has  lately  asked  for  a 
similar  file.  We  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  distribute  to  other 
libraries  the  titles  of  all  unusual  or  out-of-the-way  books  received 
by  this  library  which  may  not  be  available  elsewhere,  and  when  we 
have  more  space  for  catalogue  cases  and  a  staff  more  adequate  to  the 
work  in  hand,  we  ought  to  make  a  point  of  obtaining  from  other 
libraries  all  the  similar  information  in  regard  to  their  possessions 
which  is  available. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  changing  the  shelf-marks  on  the 
card  catalogues  to  correspond  with  the  re-classification  of  books,  but 
the  cards  for  books  under  French  History,  India,  and  Bibliography 
are  still  unchanged.  In  the  meantime,  every  book  in  these  classes 
asked  for  by  its  old  shelf-mark  has  to  be  looked  up  in  a  special  file 
of  slips  and  the  new  shelf-mark  ascertained  before  the  book  can  be 
got  from  the  shelf.  This,  of  course,  subjects  borrowers  to  a  delay 
and  increases  our  own  labor,  and  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL    CONDITION 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds, 
receipts  from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expen- 
diture for  books  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  increase  in  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  forwarded  in  recent 
years  is  mainly  due,  not  to  increase  of  regular  book-funds,  but  to 
the  increase  in  money  gifts  received,  the  spending  of  which  is  in 
our  hands.  Of  the  $17,148  noted  in  the  table,  only  $9,986  was 
chargeable  to  Library  funds,  and  $7,182  to  special  gifts. 

The  staff  of  the  Ordering  Department  remains  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  is  still  not  strong  enough  to  handle  its  work  promptly. 
The  receipt,  from  professors  and  others,  of  titles  to  be  ordered  is 
naturally  irregular,  and  when  large  numbers  of  such  orders  are 
received  at  once,  the  delay  in  dispatching  them  is  often  troublesome. 
Orders  marked  "  haste"  are  given  precedence  of  all  others  and  are 
always  forwarded  promptly;  orders  from  second-hand  catalogues 
come  next  in  importance,  since  delay  in  ordering  may  result  in  losing 
the  book  offered  for  sale ;  and  finally,  other  orders  take  their  turn  in 
succession  as  they  have  been  handed  in  at  the  Library.     The  greater 
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InCOMS  and  EXPUIDITUBB 


From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Income  of  the  year     .... 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  vear  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  during  the  year  .    . 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

Total 


1903-04 

1904-05 

$8,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

23,200 
19.126 

23,684 
18,853 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

6,818 
3,504 

4,074 

1,835 
4,406 

6,241 
4,584 

1,707 

2,814 

$23,660 
6,214 

$22,857 
5,628 

$29,874 

$27,980 

$4,781 
19,068 


23,844 
19,824 


4,520 

2,814 
9,484 


12,298 
8,019 

4,279 


$27,848 
9,857 


1»0»-07 

1907-08 

♦$5,140 
t20,269 

$5,726 
19,773 

25,899 
19,678 

25,499 
19,776 

5,726 

4,279 
10,115 

5,728 

8,802 
5,851 

14,894 
10,592 

9,158 
5,882 

8,802 

8,821 

$80,265 
7,642 

$25,608 
5,914 

$87,907 

$31,522 

1908-00 


$5,728 
20,917 

26,640 
21,611 

5,029 


8,821 
7,246 

10,667 
5,662 

4,905 


$27,278 
7,486 

84,709 


*  Inoludes  $620  accumulated  income  of  the  Boott  Fund  not  previously  reported. 
t  Includes  a  ftpecial  appropriation  of  $1000. 


The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  averages  of  three  previous  five-year  periods :  — 


Work  or  Ordibdio  Dbpartmsnt 

New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .  .  . 
Forwarded , 


Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Library 
For  Departments  .    .    . 
Total  estimated  cost 


♦No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  g^fts  examined  and  passed  on 


1896-1900 
Averafco 

1900-05 
Average 

1906-07 

7,327 
1,725 
5,086 

12,275 
4,142 
7,796 

9,046 
8,445 
6,454 

$10,145 

8,228 

13,368 

$14,903 

8,710 

18,614 

$16,782 

4,168 

20,900 

5,736 
16,455 

7,688 
21,582 

7,520 
18,980 

1907-08 


9,892 
8,367 
6,274 

$17,698 

8,482 

21,130 

8,765 
22,025 


1908-09 


11,918 
8,947 
7,087 

$17,148 

4,492 

21,640 

9,759 
37,450 


*  Excluding  volumes  formed  bj  bindin^r  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  including  volumes 
received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries, 
t  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlet*.    See  page  14. 
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the  Duml)er  of  orders  falling  under  the  first  two  heads,  the  more 
serious  the  delay  in  handling  the  mass  of  routine  orders.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  "  haste  "  orders  shows  a  large  increase,  —  599  in  place 
of  328,  431,  and  446,  the  averages  of  the  three  previous  five-year 
periods,  —  and  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  ordering  from  second- 
hand catalogues  grows  rapidly.  This  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
forwarding  routine  orders  promptly. 

To  the  Ordering  Department  falls  the  receipt  and  first  handling 
of  gifts,  as  well  as  the  ordering  of  books  to  be  bought,  and  this 
work  also  accumulates  on  its  hands  more  than  it  should.  The  full 
time  of  one  additional  person  would  probably  enable  the  department 
to  keep  up  with  its  work  and  give  prompt  sen'ice  in  forwarding  book 
orders,  the  extra  labor  being  directed,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
looking  up  of  gifts  whenever  the  ordering  work  should  slacken. 

STAFF 

No  fundamental  change  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  staff  has  taken 
place,  but  we  have  continued  on  a  small  scale  the  method  described 
in  my  last  two  reports  of  organizing  the  work  of  the  Library  pri- 
marily by  departments  of  knowledge,  rather  than  by  administrative 
processes.  The  general  result  as  pursued  thus  far  is  encouraging, 
and  I  hope  to  go  on  further  in  the  same  direction.  In  regard  to  the 
principles  involved,  I  quote  from  the  special  report  made  to  the 
Corporation  last  June  :  — 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  work  of  the  Library  has  been  organized 
strictly  by  processes,  each  process  or  small  group  of  processes  being 
done  by  a  different  person  or  department.  Books  when  first  received 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Order  Department,  which  has  examined 
and  collated  them,  checked  them  off  on  the  invoice,  verified  them  as 
being  the  l)ooks  actually  ordered,  and  has  finally  charged  them  up 
and  paid  for  them.  The  books  have  then  been  passed  to  the  Shelf 
Department,  where  they  have  been  examined  again  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  places  on  the  shelves,  and  have  been  entered  on  the 
shelf-lists.  They  have  then  been  passed  on  to  the  Catalogue  Depart- 
ment. The  classifier  has  first  examined  them  and  indicated  the 
subject-heads  under  which  they  should  be  catalogued  or  under  which 
separate  parts  of  the  book  should  be  entered.  The  cataloguer  has 
then  taken  them  in  hand  to  determine  the  proper  form  of  the  author's 
name  consistent  with  other  entiies  already  made  on  the  catalogue, 
and  has  written  the  catalogue  cards  or  has  prepared  a  slip  for  the 
printer.  Finally,  the  reviser  has  taken  a  final  look  at  the  whole,  to 
see  that  classification  and  cataloguing  are  consistent  and  in  accord 
with  the  Library's  established  practice.  The  system  was  directed 
primarily  to  securing  uniformity  and  consistency,  the  number  of 
persons  responsible  for  each  im]K)rtant  process  being  made  as  small 
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as  possible,  and  the  extent  of  the  process  for  which  each  was  respon- 
sible being  limited  accordingly.  A  subject  catalogue  is  kept  more 
consistent  with  itself  if  one  person  assigns  all  the  headings ;  a  shelf 
classification  shows  least  variation  of  plan  when  one  mind  determines 
the  place  of  every  book.  The  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory,  provided  each  person  is  competent  to  deal 
intelligently  with  all  subjects  or  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  It 
is  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that  so  many  different  persons 
(three  or  four  at  least)  have  to  examine  each  book  independently, 
each  for  a  different  purpose.  This  seems  to  be  wasteful  of  time, 
yet,  having  in  view  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  it  is  a  point  of 
strength,  since  each  fresh  inspection  is  likely  to  bring  to  light  any 
mistakes  or  imperfections  of  the  previous  inspection.  It  is  open  to 
the  further  and  more  serious  criticism,  that  each  person,  to  attain 
the  best  results,  should  be  familiar  with  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  — 
a  point  in  which  our  classifiers  and  revisers  have  often  necessarily 
been  less  competent  than  could  have  been  wished. 

We  have  already  brought  about  some  simplification  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  work,  especially  within  the  Catalogue  Department,  by 
leaving  the  assignment  of  subject-headings  in  some  departments  to 
the  cataloguer  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  superior,  who 
revises  the  work  as  well.  We  have  also  tried  to  help  the  classifier 
for  the  shelves  by  having  the  headings  for  the  subject  catalogue 
assigned  before  the  place  in  the  shelf  arrangement  is  determined, 
though  the  processes  rather  more  naturally  take  place  in  the  reverse 
order.  We  have  doubtless  gained  something  by  these  and  similar 
methods,  but  we  are  inclined  to  carry  the  same  idea  further  and 
make  one  person  responsible  (within  a  definite  group  of  subjects) 
for  the  shelf  assignment,  and  for  both  author  entry  and  subject  entry 
in  the  public  card  catalogue.  Each  person  engaged  in  work  of  this 
grade  would  have  one  or  more  persons  working  with  him  (or  her) 
doing  the  corresponding  clerical  work  —  the  entry  of  the  titles  on  the 
shelf -lists,  and  the  preparation  of  cards  for  the  catalogue,  the  latter 
being  done  by  one  of  three  processes  :  (1)  by  writing  or  typewriting ; 
(2)  by  slips  sent  to  the  college  printer  to  be  set  up  in  type  ;  and  (3) 
by  printed  cards  ordered  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  prepared 
for  our  catalogue  after  being  received  here.  This  will  divide  the 
staff  employed  on  this  work  into  two  grades,  A  and  B.  Members  of 
grade  A  should  have  special  familiarity  with  the  subjects  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  and  if  possible  should  be  competent  to  help 
scholars  working  in  these  subjects  and  direct  them  to  the  literary 
material  they  seek,  and  they  should  be  able  to  superintend  the  growth 
of  the  collections  under  their  charge.  The  work  in  grade  B  will  be 
primarily  clerical,  but  demands  perfect  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
cataloguing  and  shelf -listing,  as  to  form  and  style.  The  pay  in 
grade  B,  while  distinctly  less  than  the  pay  in  grade  A,  should  be 
sufllcient  to  retain  the  ser\'ices  for  long  periods  of  intelligent  and 
educated  women  ha^ing  some  knowledge  of  several  languages. 

It  does  not  seem  practicable  to  reorganize  the  present  staff  all  at 
once  on  the  new  basis,  but  we  might  proceed  gradually,  make  some 
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changes  immediately,  and  others  as  we  have  opportunity  in  filling 
vacancies  or  adding  to  the  staff.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in 
advance  just  how  much  would  be  gained  by  the  change,  but  we 
should  have  a  right  to  expect  some  improvement  in  the  scholarly 
character  of  the  work  and  in  the  amount  of  work  done.  A  prelimi- 
nary trial  of  the  plan  was  made  with  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  and  it  is 
being  continued  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  and  Mr.  Heald.  The  result  is 
encouraging,  and  a  further  extension  of  the  method  is  to  be  desired, 
provided  we  can  secure  the  right  persons  for  grade  A. 

Specialists  of  Lichtenstein's  type  would  be  desirable  on  some 
accounts,  —  men,  that  is,  who  have  devoted  some  years  to  the  study 
of  their  chosen  field,  who  could  lye  useful  as  experts  in  tlieir  subjects, 
and  whose  help  would  be  sought  even  by  professors.  Such  men, 
however,  command  larger  salaries  than  the  Librar}'  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying,  and  in  general  are  likely  to  be  discontented  if  all 
their  time  is  given  to  the  routine  of  library  work,  since,  having  been 
accustomed  to  research  on  their  own  account,  they  are  apt  to  feel 
that  they  are  falling  behind  if  all  their  labor  is  given  to  the  service 
of  others.  I  anticipate  that  only  occasionally  shall  we  find  a  man 
of  this  stamp  well  fitted  for  our  work  in  grade  A.  We  may,  how- 
ever, sometimes  find  a  man  who  will  be  ready  to  give  a  certain  part 
of  his  time  to  library  work  of  this  kind,  keeping  the  rest  of  his  time 
free;  but  for  the  most  part,  I  think  we  must  be  content  with 
"  specialists"  of  a  humbler  kind,  — men  or  women,  well  educated  and 
intelligent,  who  have  attained  or  may  attain  to  a  general  familiarity 
with  a  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  and  who  should  be  expected  to 
fall  back  on  professors  for  occasional  help  or  guidance.  In  almost 
every  department,  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  staff  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  give  help  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  a  college  library  that  it  has  assistance  of  tliis  kind 
available,  —  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE   LANE, 

Librarian. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Chairman  of  the  Library  Council,  I  beg  to  submit 
my  report  on  the  Library,  covering  the  fiscal  year  from  August 
1,  1909,  to  July  1,  1910. 

The  Coimcil  has  received  the  annual  report  of  the  Librarian, 
which  calls  for  little  comment.  He  has  repeated  once  more  the 
story  of  our  efforts  imder  somewhat  discouraging  conditions. 
The  Library  is  in  need  of  many  things  and,  considerable  as  are 
the  appropriations  already  devoted  to  it  by  the  University, 
nevertheless  it  finds  difficulty  even  in  keeping  up  with  current 
work  and  meeting  everyday  demands,  not  to  speak  of  making 
up  arrears  and  instituting  much  needed  reforms.  A  recapitula- 
tion of  the  chief  tasks  to  be  undertaken  may  perhaps  make  the 
situation  clearer. 

1.  We  have  now  some  seventy-five  thousand  volumes  or  pam- 

phlets whose  titles  are  not  in  the  public  catalogue  and 
which  therefore,  as  far  as  most  of  our  public  is  concerned, 
might  as  well  not  be  in  our  possession. 

2.  We  have  on  our  shelves  over  two  hundred  thousand  volumes 

either  unclassified  or  in  classifications  so  defective  that 
it  has  long  been  an  accepted  principle  that  some  day 
totally  new  ones  must  be  made.  Our  aQcessions  to 
these  two  groups  number  some  five  thousand  a  year. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  many  subjects  that  have  been  classi- 
fied by  the  Library  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
have  more  volumes  still  to  rearrange  than  we  had  when 
the  operation  began.  And  it  is  very  needful  to  continue. 
To  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  advanced  students 
and  of  scholars  from  outside  who  have  access  to  our 
shelves,  well  classified  arrangements  of  the  books  to  be 
found  there  are  of  untold  service. 

3.  By  general  consent,  our  subject  catalogue  requires  radical 

refo^ins.  It  has  grown  up  in  the  course  of  fifty  years, 
and  much  that  is  now  in  it  could  well  be  left  out;  much 
not  now  there  could  profitably  be  inserted.  Some  fifty 
thousand  cards  must  have  their  shelf  marks  changed, 
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and  the  whole  system  on  which  the  catalogue  is  based 
is  capable  of  improvement.    But  even  such  a  compara- 
tively small  improvement  as  the  new  group  made  last 
summer  necessitated  the  rearrangement  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  cards.    The  recasting 
of  the  whole  subject  catalogue  would  be  a  formidable 
task,  demanding  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  such  gradual  ameliora- 
tions as  we  can  make  under  our  present  circumstances, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  report  progress,  thanks  to  the  in- 
creased appropriations  for  administrative  purposes  which 
the  Corporation  has  recently  granted. 
1.  All  our  questions  concerning  cataloguing  are  affected  by 
our  problem  of  card  changing.    For  reasons  too  long 
and  complicated  to  be  explained  in  detail  here,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  Harvard  Library 
should  adopt  for  its  catalogue,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
card  of  standard  size  now  used  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  by  the  great  majority  of  other  libraries  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  not  only  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  compared 
with  using  our  own  smaller  size  of  card;   it  also  brings 
so  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  codperation  and  the 
acquisition  of  printed  cards  from  publishers  and  other 
libraries  that  the  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Brown,  and 
the  Andover  Theological  Libraries  are  all  either  making 
the  change   at   the   present  time   or   look  forward  to 
doing  so  shortly,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
involved.     Every  day  that  we   delay  means   so    much 
more  to  be  done  over  again.    It  is  our  hope,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  begin  work  very  soon  on  this  the  most 
pressing  of  our  immediate  tasks. 
Above  all  these  questions  looms  that  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
library  building.    This  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  that  there 
is  little  for  me  to  say  on  the  subject  except  the  obvious  truism 
that  every  year  makes  the  situation  worse.    \^th  what  is  in 
many  ways  the  finest  collection  of  books  in  the  country,  we  have 
the  one  in  every  way  the  worst  housed,  considering  its  value. 
As  is  well  known,  the  building  is  far  from  safe,  yet  any  loss  from 
fire  would  be  irreparable.    It  is  crammed  with  books  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  we  have  had  to  store  some  forty-five  thousand 
of  the  volumes  least  called  for  in  the  cellars  of  Perkins,  Wal- 
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ter  Hastings,  and  Robinson  Halls,  and  in  the  Divinity  School, 
where  they  still  have  to  be  reached  somehow  or  other,  for  they 
continue  to  be  in  demand.  Every  year  this  vexatious  and  costly 
operation' of  sending  thousands  of  our  books  outside  must  be 
continued  with  increasing  discomfort  imtil  we  get  a  new  building. 
None  the  less,  the  above  difficulties,  harassing  as  they  are, 
should  never  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  continuing 
to  build  up  our  collections  by  every  possible  meansi  This  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  postponed  until  we  are  more  comfortably 
situated.  The  price  of  old  and  rare  books  is  rapidly  rising. 
Complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  academies  and  learned  socie- 
ties, of  archives,  monumenta,  and  other  things  of  the  sort,  which 
the  Harvard  Library  ought  to  possess  in  as  great  numbers  as 
possible,  are  becoming  scarce  and  will  soon  be  imobtainable.  Few 
gifts  to  the  Library  would  be  more  useful  than  a  sum  that  could 
be  devoted  to  the  immediate  purchase  of  as  many  of  these  as  we 
can  get.  There  will  never  be  so  favorable  a  time  again.  The 
same  is  true  about  the  building  up  of  collections  of  old  publica- 
tions, particularly  those  containing  rare  pamphlets  or  early 
editions.  Within  a  generation,  at  the  present  rate,  these  will 
fetch  prices  within  the  reach  only  of  wealthy  private  collectors. 
Every  gift  that  the  Harvard  Library  receives  for  acquisitions 
of  this  sort  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  timely.  Its  own  ordinary  funds 
must  be  devoted  to  keeping  up  with  current  works  of  importance 
and  those  necessary  to  our  students,  but  it  should  eagerly  grasp 
at  every  opportunity  to  add  books  of  value  to  its  collections, 
no  matter  at  what  temporary  inconvenience. 

ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGE, 

Chairman  of  the  Library  CauncU. 


REPORT  OF  THE   LIBRARIAN 

To  THE  LiBRABY  COUNCIL:  — 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this,  my  thirteenth  amiual  report 
on  the  Library,  covering  the  year  1909-10. 

The  change  in  the  close  of  the  College's  financial  year  from  July  31  to 
June  30  makes  it  desirable  to  introduce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
scope  of  this  report.  The  statistics  given  in  the  following  tables  cover, 
therefore,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  figures  for  eleven  months  only  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  with  the  statistics  of 
former  years. 

Accessions 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


AOOKflSIONB 


College  Library  :  — 

Gore  Hall  Collections 

Thirty-two  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .   . 

Law  School 

Diyinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bnssey  Institution 

Moseum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Obseryatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum : 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 

Total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in 
the  Uniyersity  Library 


Volmnes 
added 


20,616 

4,498 

5,490 

588 

805 

252 

100 

1,269 

194 

865 

818 

1,950 


86,940 


428 


86,517 


Present  extent  in 


Yolmnes 


548,489 

58,502 

120,600 

88,208 

16,228 

1,525 

4,900 

46,924 

8,895 

13,229 

12,129 

22,525 


882,104 


1,425,891 


Pamphlets 


874,604 
•  . 
18,890 
10,799 
82,994 
11,000 
16,800 
48,867 

3,456 
28,811 

9,566 


548,787 
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The  additions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection  alone  for  the  last  five  yean 
have  been  as  follows:  — 


AsDinoNB  TO  GoBB  Hall 


Volames  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

D0.  by  binding  serialB 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   .   . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  volumes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .   .   . 


1006-06 


11,012 

1,767 

948 

4,850 


18,072 

1,112 

2,829 
14,404 

18,764 


l906-(n 


7,620 

1,478 

862 

4,862 


14,702 

612 

1,899 
14,128 

18,980 


1907-08 


8,765 
1,699 
1,099 
7,163 


18,716 

699 

2,010 
14,872 

22,026 


1008-00 


9,759 

1,841 

1,122 

17,989 


30,661 

1,131 

1,820 
19,611 

87,450 


100»-10 


8,677 

1,924 

974 

9,141 


20,616 

525 

8,051 
17,348 

26,489 


The  number  of  volumes  added,  especially  of  those  added  by  gift,  was 
not  as  large  in  1909-10  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  distinctly  exceeds 
the  figures  of  other  recent  years.  In  1908-09  the  number  of  accessions 
was  increased  heavily  by  the  receipt  of  the  Bowie  Library,  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee  as  a  memorial  of  WiUiam  F.  Weld,  by  the  library 
of  Luis  Montt  presented  by  Professor  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Clarence  L. 
Hay,  '08,  and  by  a  part  of  Professor  Furtwangler's  library  received 
from  Mr.  James  Loeb,  '88.  The  year  1909-10  brought  us  no  gifts  so 
extensive  as  these,  but  Professor  Morgan's  gift  of  his  Pendus  collection 
and  the  Lefferts  collection  of  Pope,  purchased  for  the  Library  by  friends, 
besides  other  gifts  mentioned  beyond,  were  additions  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  Library's  resources.  Information  has  also  been  received 
that  Col.  George  Earl  Church,  of  London,  has  bequeathed  to  us  his 
notable  collection  of  books  relating  to  South  America,  but  more  definite 
information  in  regard  to  these  books  is  still  lacking. 

A  number  of  friends,  constant  benefactors  of  the  Library  for  a  series 
6t  years,  have  continued  their  annual  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  books  on  special  subjects.  Such  gifts  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  for  books  on  Paris;  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge, 
'92,  for  books  on  China;  from  Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner,  for  books  on 
Burmah;  from  Professor  G.  L.  Eittredge,  for  books  illustrating  the 
history  of  witchcraft;  from  Mr.  John  S.  Lawrence,  '01,  for  books  on  the 
biography  of  successful  men;  from  Mr.  James  Loeb,  '88,  for  current 
subscriptions  to  labor  periodicals  and  the  expense  of  binding;  from 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Mullins,  '93,  for  books  on  folk-lore;  from  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Naumburg,  '89,  for  books  on  Shakespeare;  from  Mr.  William  Phillips, 
1900,  for  books  on  London;  from  Mr.  Horace  B.  Stanton,  1900,  for 
additions  to  the  Molidre  collection.  From  this  list  of  annual  doncns 
is  missing  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  1900, 
who  died  March  10,  1910,  and  whose  repeated  gifts  for  the  purchase  of 
books  relating  to  Florence,  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Napoleon,  were  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  well-directed  efforts  in  selecting  the  boda  to  be 
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bought  and  in  forwarding  them  to  us.  He  had  planned  to  begin  the 
systematic  collecting  for  the  library  of  Napoleonic  literature,  a  field 
in  which  he  took  especial  interest,  and  the  Library  was  glad  to  recognize 
the  value  of  his  service  by  securing  his  appointment  as  one  of  its  Honorary 
Curators.  The  Library  will  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Mr. 
Cutting's  interest  and  generosity,  for  he  left  to  l^e  College  a  bequest 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  one-half  the  income  of  which  will  be 
used  for  the  pimshase  of  books  on  modem  European  history  and  the 
history  of  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa,  preference  being  given  to 
books  on  the  history  of  France,  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  and  the  history 
of  Morocco,  Algiers,  or  Egypt. 

The  receipt  of  repeated  gifts  for  the  same  purpose  and  the  possession 
of  funds  the  income  of  which  must  be  used  in  a  restricted  field  are  a 
welcome  source  of  strength  to  a  library,  both  because  they  insure  the 
constant  growth  of  some  specialty  and  because  in  so  doing  they  lessen 
the  many  claims  upon  the  general  fimds  which  are  the  Library's  main 
dependence  for  purchases  in  all  directions.  The  Library  now  profits 
by  the  use  of  a  numfier  of  such  fimds  —  some  covering  a  relatively  wide 
range,  such  as  the  Walker  fimd  for  "  works  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sciences  "  and  the  Simmer  fimd  for  ''  books  relating  to  politics  and  the 
fine  arts  ";  and  others  restricted  to  a  narrower  field  —  the  Constantius 
fund  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic;  the  Sales  fimd  for  Spanish;  the 
Wales  fimd  for  Sanskrit;  the  Taylor  fund  for  English;  the  Francis 
Parkman  fund  for  Canadian  history;  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
Boott  fund  for  music;  the  Strobel  fund  for  books  on  Siam;  the  Strobel 
fund  founded  by  his  classmates  for  works  on  the  politics  of  the  Far  East 
and  kindred  topics;  the  Castle  fund  for  books  on  Hawaii;  the  Norton 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  rare  or  choice 
books  such  as  Professor  Norton  was  himself  most  interested  to  add  to 
his  library.  Another  fund,  bequeathed  by  John  Harvey  Treat,  '62, 
will  soon  be  available  for  the  increase  of  the  Library's  collections  in 
Christian  archaeology  and  church  history.  All  such  funds,  whether 
small  or  great,  perform  a  most  useful  service,  and  their  number  can  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Library. 

Among  other  gifts  of  money,  a  complete  list  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Treasurer's  Report,  I  mention  the  following: 

From  Mr.  Gordon  Abbott,  '84,  of  Boston,.  S150  for  French  literature. 
A  part  of  this  gift  we  were  fortunately  able  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
dramatic  literature  selected  for  us  by  M.  Allard,  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment, from  a  notable  collection  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  last  sununer. 

From  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  $3,100  for  current  purchases  on  French 
and  German  history,  Morocco,  and  other  subjects. 

From  Professor  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Hay,  '08,  SI  ,924.65  for 
books  on  South  America  to  supplement  the  Montt  collection  received 
last  year. 

From  the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Crimson,  $500  in  memory  of  Fabian 
Fall  of  the  Class  of  1910,  president  of  the  board  of  editors  in  1909,  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  copies  of  much  used  books  to  be 
reserved  in  the  Reading  Room  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  lecture 
courses. 
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From  the  Dante  Society,  $30  in  continuation  of  many  former  gifii, 
to  be  used  toward  the  increase  of  the  Dante  collection. 

From  Professor  R.  B.  Dixon,  S25  for  books  on  Australia. 

From  Mr.  James  F.  Rhodes,  of  Boston,  $300  for  boolcs  on  the  history 
of  the  South. 

From  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston,  S500  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

From  Mr.  Enrique  de  C.  Zanetti,  '97,  of  New  York,  S150  for  the  pur> 
chase  of  two  important  Cuban  periodicals,  the  Revista  de  Cuba,  1877* 
84, 16  volumes,  and  the  Revista  Cubana,  1885-94,  21  volumes. 

Several  joint  gifts  and  anonymous  gifts  for  books  on  the  South,  on 
Algiers,  on  Oceanic  linguistics,  on  English  literature,  and  for  books  that 
were  in  John  Harvard's  library  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's 
Report. 

Two  important  special  collections  have  been  received,  Ptofeesor  Mor- 
gan's collection  of  Persius,  and  Mr.  Marshall  C.  Lefferts's  collection  of 
the  works  of  Alexander  Pope. 

Professor  Morgan's  Bibliography  of  Persius,  motioned  in  my  lasl 
report,  was  issued  as  number  58  of  the  Library's  Bibliogra^^hical  Cca- 
tributions  in  March.  As  niunber  49  of  the  same  series,  an  earlier  edition 
of  the  Bibliography  had  been  printed  in  1893.  In  its  revised  and  enlarged 
form,  it  records  1,029  titles,  including  486  editions,  291  translations, 
revisions,  and  reissues,  and  252  writings  on  Persius.  Pnrfessor  Morgan 
was  an  exact  and  painstaking  bibliographer,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  described  he  had  personally  examined.  He  based  Iuub  work  nat- 
urally on  his  own  admirable  collection  (660  of  the  1,029  titles  recorded) 
and  on  the  editions  to  be  found  in  the  College  Library,  but  he  also  sought 
his  material  far  and  wide  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
regard  to  books  which  he  had  not  himself  seen,  he  secured  careful  notes 
by  correspondence  with  librarians  and  scholars,  and  seldom  trusted  to 
the  statements  of  second-hand  authorities.  His  own  collection  of  Persius 
he  presented  to  the  Library,  in  accordance  with  a  long-cherished  design, 
in  December,  only  a  few  da3rs  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  illness  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  died  from  heart  failure  on  March 
16,  1910.  The  collection  and  the  Bibliography  taken  together  form 
an  appropriate  memorial  of  one  who  had  long  been  a  constant  friend 
of  the  Library  and  had  served  on  the  Library  Council  continuously 
since  1894,  acting  as  its  Secretary  from  1896  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Fearing,  of  Newport,  an  intimate  friend  of  Ptofeesor 
Morgan  and  an  ardent  collector  in  his  own  line  (angling),  had  added 
many  items  to  the  Persius  collection  while  it  was  forming,  and  since 
Professor  Morgan's  death  he  has  sent  to  the  Library  from  time  to  time 
a  number  of  rare  editions  to  enrich  still  further  the  cdlection  of  his 
friend. 

The  Alexander  Pope  collection  of  Mr.  Marshall  C.  Lefferts  is  one  of 
extraordinary  completeness,  consisting  of  387  volumes  and  128  pam- 
phlets, the  result  of  many  years  of  search  and  study.  The  collection 
includes  the  first  editions  of  all  Pope's  poems,  twenty-two  editions  of 
the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  twenty-six  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  many  of  them 
items  of  extreme  rarity.  Mr.  Lefiferts's  notes  and  memoranda  toward 
a  bibliography  of  Pope  and  a  nimiber  of  photo-relief  blocks,  for  printing 
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facsiinilee  of  tiUe-pages  and  illustrations  have  been  acquired  with  the 
books  and  will  be  most  useful  when  we  are  able  to  issue  a  detailed  catalogue 
of  the  collection. 

President  Eliot  has  sent  to  the  Library  from  time  to  time  during  the 
jrear  over  800  volumes  and  600  pamphlets,  leaving  us  free  to  make  any 
disposition  we  please  of  those  that  the  Library  does  not  care  to  accept. 
Mr.  Warren  A.  Locke,  Organist  and  Choir  Master  of  the  College  Chapel 
for  many  years,  has  given  us  235  volumes  relating  to  church  music. 
From  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  we  have  received 
140  volumes  and  126  pamphlets.  From  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  we  have  received  a  large  nimiber 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  foreign  languages,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1910  these  were  supplemented  by  a  gift  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  of  over  250  volumes  of  the  same  nature,  largely  representing 
the  less  known  languages  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
we  have  taken  pains  to  collect  sets  of  the  reports  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  similar  bodies,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  these  institutions  in  a  large  nimiber  of  cities  and  reports 
from  most  of  them  (in  some  cases  long  sets  of  documents)  have  been 
received. 

From  the  National  Library  of  Chile  we  have  received  70  volumes  and 
69  pamphlets,  for  the  most  part  government  docimients. 

Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America  have  added  to  their  former  gifts  a  number  of  valuable  fac- 
similes of  early  Spanish  works,  making  the  set  of  facsimiles  of  this  nature 
in  the  Library  complete. 

Mr.  Francis  McLennan,  79,  has  sent  to  the  Library  a  nimiber  of 
Italian  manuscripts  and  other  early  works  relating  to  Italian  history 
and  archaeology. 

From  Dr.  James  V.  Tabor,  of  Hodgdon,  Maine,  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  School  in  1867,  the  Library  received  by  bequest  94  volumes, 
including  a  number  of  medical  and  theological  works. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs,  the  Library 
received  83  volumes,  nearly  all  of  which  related  to  Germanic  and  Scan- 
dinavian legends  and  folklore  and  to  mediaeval  romance.  Part  of  these 
books  were  retained  in  Gore  Hall  and  part  were  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  German  Department  and  in  the  Child  Memorial  Library. 

About  200  volumes  of  German  literature  were  received  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Professor  George  A.  Bartlett,  given  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Hendricks  of  Pittsfield.  Part  of  these  were  placed  in  the  text-book 
library  in  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Asa  Gray  and  from  the  family  of  Professor 
Francis  J.  Child  a  large  nimiber  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers  have 
been  received. 

In  July,  1910,  the  Library  received  from  the  estate  of  Professor  J.  B. 
Greenough  1,027  volumes  and  400  pamphlets,  and  from  the  estate  of 
Professor  Charles  Gross  500  volumes  and  522  pamphlets. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  75,  the  Library  was 
enabled  to  acquire  at  the  auction  sale  of  President  Willard's  manu- 
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scripts,  in  the  spring,  such  of  President  Willard's  private  papers  as  seemed 
to  have  a  distinct  college  interest.  These  included  letters  from  Richard 
Price,  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  Joseph  Priestley,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Lettsom, 
letters  from  President  Willard  to  his  wife,  1799-1802,  describing  journeys 
taken  to  Albany,  Ball's-Town  Springs,  Pittsfield,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  four  letters  to  Governor  Hancock  (17841-1791), 
addresses  to  the  students,  in  English  and  Latin,  and  other  papers.  Other 
letters,  of  a  more  strictly  official  character,  the  Misses  Willard  of  Cam- 
bridge generously  withdrew  from  the  sale  by  bidding  them  in,  and 
delivered  to  the  Library  to  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  College 
archives.  These  included  letters  from  John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  Granville  Sharp,  Count  Rumford, 
Tobias  Lear  (on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Washington),  Archbishop  John  Camdl 
of  Maryland,  President  Ebenezer  Fitch  of  Williams  College,  Rev.  John 
Prince  of  Salem,  and  a  niunber  of  other  correspondents;  also  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  collection  of  papers  and  accounts  connected  with 
the  Conmiissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Court  in  1653  to  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  the  College,  together  with  contemporary  letters  or 
subscription-lists  from  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns,  and  a  colleo- 
tion  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  of  William  Vassall  of  Cambridge 
vs.  Daniel  Rogers,  one  of  the  tutors  and  fellows  of  the  College,  for  an 
alleged  assault  made  upon  him  near  the  market-place  in  1733. 

From  Mr.  Grosvenor  S.  Hubbard,  of  New  York,  the  library  has 
received  a  manuscript  note-book  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  the  Class  of 
1727,  written  out  apparently  when  he  was  a  sophomore  in  College,  and 
containing  a  transcript  of  Judah  Monis's  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  part 
of  William  Brattle's  Logic,  and  some  other  extracts. 

Among  the  purchases  of  the  year  an  unusual  niunber  of  books  on 
French  history  were  included,  some  being  from  the  special  appropriation 
voted  by  the  Corporation  for  this  purpose  two  years  ago,  but  much  the 
larger  part  being  at  Professor  Coolidge's  charge.  Noteworthy  among 
these  was  a  collection  relating  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Paris 
Commune,  containing  some  350  volumes  and  pamphlets,  535  broad- 
sides, and  1,450  contemporary  newspapers.  By  means  of  the  Bancroft 
gift,  we  bought  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  a  collection  of 
early  works  relating  to  Japan  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Japan,  formed 
by  J.  Carson  Brevoort  and  given  by  him  to  the  Society  many  yean 
ago.  This  Society  now  intends  to  limit  its  collections  more  closely  to 
American  history,  and  was  glad  to  place  this  group  of  books,  lying  out- 
side the  present  scope  of  its  collections,  in  a  library  where  it  would  stiU 
be  kept  together  and  would  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  original  donor. 
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Special  Reference  Libraries 
The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows:  — 


Spioial  RxFiBmcn  Librabus 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

80. 
81. 
32. 


Chemical  Lab.    BoyUion  HcUl , 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

Greological  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phys.  Geogpraphy  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Plant  Physiology  Laboratory.     Botanical  Oarden 

Astronomical  Lab 

Statistical  Lab.     Dane  Ifall 

Physiological  Lab.     Lawrence  Hall 

Classics.     Harvard  Hail  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.    Ha/rvaxd  HcUl  R.  R.    .   . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Ethics.     Emerson  Hail 

Child  Memorial  (English).     Wa/rren  House    .   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  .   .    . 

German.  Do.  .   .    • 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  Laboraiory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  Hall . 

Education.    Lawrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  HcUl 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadstoorth  House 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Library 

Totals 


Perma- 
nent 


3,031 
689 
1,262 
236 
869 
249 
389 
88 
4 
93 
62 
4,609 
4,435 
974 
1,595 
3,100 
5,011 
1,604 
1,551 
2,613 
1,015 
1,809 
940 
381 
7,083 
949 

3,692 
6,555 

1,126 

1,805 

186 

497 


On 
Deposit 


1,219 

19 

120 

.  . 
211 
177 


148 

22 

8 

34 

•      • 

90 
6 


31 
24 
69 
71 
195 


44 


13 
16 


58,502 


2,517 


Totab 


4,250 

708 
1,382 

236 
1,080 

426 

389 

88 

4 

93 

62 

4,757 

4,457 

982 
1,629 
3,100 
5,101 
1,610 
1,551 
2,613 
1,046 
1,833 
1,009 

452 
7,278 

949 

3,736 
6,555 

1,139 

1,821 

186 

497 


61,019 


Mr.  Carney,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  such  of  these  libraries  as 
have  no  attendant  or  librarian  on  the  spot,  reports  that  since  these 
libraries  were  committed  to  his  care  about  two  years  ago  all  have  been 
systematically  examined  and  are  now  in  fairly  good  condition.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Sanskrit  library  in  Warren  House  and  the  small 
Statistical  collection  in  University  Hall,  they  now  have  complete  shelf- 
lists  and  several  have  been  re-classified.    There  remains  an  inspection 
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of  the  catalogues  of  the  several  libraries,  to  make  sure  that  all  the  books 
on  the  shelves  are  represented  by  cards  in  the  catalogue  trays.  The 
work  proceeds  slowly  because  Mr.  Carney  has  available  for  the  purpose 
only  a  part  of  the  time  of  one  assistant.  During  the  past  year  the  library 
of  the  Botanical  Laboratory  has  been  weeded  out,  clashed  and  shelf- 
listed,  and  many  books  formerly  counted  as  Professor  Goodale's  private 
property  have  been  incorporated  with  it. 

A  collection  for  the  use  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physiology,  drawn 
from  the  Botanical  Laboratory  collection,  has  been  installed  at  the 
Botanic  Garden.  In  the  Jefiferson  Physical  Laboratory  two  special 
collections  of  books  have  been  received  and  listed  —  one,  the  text4xx)b 
and  reference  books  in  physics  which  belonged  to  Schuyler  B.  ServisB, 
'02,  presented  by  his  mother ;  the  other  composed  of  books  given  by 
Professor  Trowbridge.  Both  collections  are  shelved  separately  fnmi 
the  other  reference  books  belonging  to  the  Laboratory. 

For  the  library  at  the  Semitic  Museum  additional  new  cases  have 
been  built  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  re-arranged. 

The  Engineering  Library  in  Pierce  Hall,  as  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  had  become  badly  overcrowded.  In  the  course  of  the  winter, 
about  1,150  volumes,  comprising  for  the  most  part  little  used  sets  of 
periodicals,  were  weeded  out,  leaving  room  on  the  shelves  for  new  addi- 
tions. The  total  count  of  the  Library  is  now  722  volumes  less  than  last 
year.  From  the  Education  Library  in  Lawrence  Hall,  likewise,  a  large 
number  of  useless  books  have  been  eliminated.  These  were  all  either 
duplicates  or  old  editions  of  text-books  which  have  been  replaced  by 
later  ones.  Some  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  Gore  Hall  col- 
lection, but  the  greater  part  are  of  too  elementary  a  nature  to  be  of  use 
here.  These,  it  is  true,  might  properly  enough  be  added  to  our  collection 
of  old  text-books,  a  collection  which  has  a  distinct  value  to  a  student  of 
the  history  of  education,  but,  though  our  present  collection  of  the  older 
books  is  cherished,  we  have  not  felt  able  under  present  conditions  to 
retain  and  incorporate  with  the  older  books  modem  elementary  text- 
books in  any  great  numbers. 


Use  of  Books  in  the  College  Library 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  190^10 
as  compared  with  previous  years:  -^ 


UsB  OF  Books 

1903-04 

1904-06 

1906-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1906-09 

1009-16 
Umos. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

62,861 
23,111 

59,021 
26,565 

66,876 
26,558 

69,264 
24,851 

68,227 
21,896 

78,062 
24,936 

72,991 
21,169 

Total 

86,972 

85,586 

83,438 

88,605 

84,628 

102,998 

94,160 

8.  Orer-night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harrard  Hall     .   .   • 

8,990 
12,644 

6,485 
14,268 

6,662 
11,462 

6,107 
11,267 

5,117 
16,064 

11,027 
14,988 

18,621 
17,66t 
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The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed  for  over-night 
use  at  Gore  Hall  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been  since  November 
4, 1908,  that  we  have  allowed  reserved  books  to  be  borrowed  in  this  way 
every  day.  Previously  they  had  been  lent  on  Saturday  nights  only  for 
use  over  Sunday.  The  figures  for  1908-09  therefore  cover  not  quite  a 
fuU  college  year  under  the  present  system,  while  those  for  1909-10  in- 
clude the  full  nine  months  during  which  the  College  is  in  session. 

Of  the  2,328  undergraduates  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Catalogue 
of  1909-10,  or  who  registered  after  the  Catalogue  was  published,  only 
1,611  are  known  to  have  borrowed  books  from  the  library  for  other  than 
overnight  use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  but  a  very  few  entered  their 
names  at  the  Library,  and  since  this  is  the  preliminary  step  toward  using 
the  general  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  or  the  History  reading  room  in 
Harvard  Hall,  it  is  probable  that  substantially  the  whole  undergraduate 
body  used  the  Library  in  one  or  both  of  these  wa3rs,  even  if  they  did  not 
all  borrow  books  at  the  delivery-desk.  Altogether,  4.467  names  were 
carried  on  our  roll  of  persons  permitted  to  borrow  books. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House,  and 
elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  87,000  volumes  to  which  direct 
access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value.  In  addi- 
tion the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  members  over 
8,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel,  and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  reconunendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced  stu- 
dents who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  investigation 
in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same  facilities 
for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the  Library,  in  their 
own  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction  enjoy.  The  use  of  these 
cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


ABHimOH  TO  THE  BoOK-StAOX 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology   .   .    . 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies     .   . 
Graduate  Business  School  .   .   . 


Total  cards  given*  .  .  .  . 
Total  indlTiduals  admitted* 
Total  times  of  use    .   .   .    . 


118 
45 

46 

125 

78 

31 

2 

88 

25 

6 

7 


511 
366 
6,244 


92 
38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 

26 

10 

7 

6 


458 
815 
6,418 


122 

28 

57 

107 

67 

18 

8 

88 

11 

5 

5 


456 
854 
7,172 


105 
86 

28 

131 

58 

11 

18 

28 

9 

8 

1 


418 
885 
6,124 


117 
86 

47 
129 

50 

12 
6 

46 
9 
8 
1 


461 
856 
5,992 


? 


168 
48 

40 

169 

58 

17 

10 

56 

11 

2 

8 


677 
424 
6,942 


179 
48 

82 

186 

65 

21 

4 

84 

12 

4 

6 

49 


788 
648 
8,478 


208 
54 

87 

219 

87 

18 

11 

77 

12 

8 

6 

76 


868 

626 

12,990 
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The  increase  in  numbers  during  the  last  two  years  is  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  working-room  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  been  located  during  these  years  in  the  West  Stack 
and  that  all  members  of  this  School  have  therefore  received  cards  of 
admission,  and  moreover  have  been  obliged  to  use  them  more  constantly 
than  other  students.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  students  in  one 
large  course  in  Economics  are  obliged  to  use  the  coUection  of  Parliamen- 
tary documents  at  certain  times,  and  this  swells  the  niunbers  given  in 
the  table  without  causing  any  proportionate  additional  crowding  of  the 
stack  as  a  whole.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  general  use  of  the 
stack  tends  constantly  to  increase,  being  one  of  the  privileges  most 
highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  by  all  students.  The  increasing  resort 
to  the  stack,  however,  is  naturally  attended  by  some  interference  of  one 
reader  with  another  and  by  increased  misplacement  of  books  on  the 
shelves,  which  in  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  Library  it  is  the 
less  easy  to  detect  and  correct.  It  is  time  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
practice  and  to  warn  professors  that  the  cards  of  recommendation  should 
not  be  given  except  when  access  is  really  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
student's  work,  that  in  general  undergraduates  should  not  be  recom- 
mended for  the  privilege,  and  that  a  time  limit  should  more  frequently 
be  named.  The  matter  necessarily  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  professors, 
since  they,  rather  than  the  Library  officials,  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
students'  need.  It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  by  the  Library  that 
present  methods  of  teaching  require  more  and  more  the  free  use  of  many 
books  and  individual  experience  in  selecting  and  examining  them,  and 
the  Library  must  do  its  best  to  provide  for  this  use.  In  a  new  building, 
with  a  larger  Reading  Room,  or  one  in  which  more  shelf-room  will  be 
available,  it  can  provide  a  better  rounded  and  a  larger  collection  of 
reference  books  open  to  all  students,  a  collection  which  for  comprehen- 
siveness and  completeness  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  many  students  who 
now  press  to  be  admitted  to  the  general  coUections  of  the  stack. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  use  of  the  Library  was  granted  to  78 
visiting  professors  representing  62  different  colleges.  937  volumes  have 
been  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  93  different  colleges,  schools,  and  libra- 
ries, and  in  some  cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  We  have 
ourselves  borrowed  56  volumes  from  other  libraries  for  the  benefit  of 
scholars  in  Cambridge. 

Shelf  Department 

Mr.  Carney,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the  Shelf  De- 
partment, reports  24,120  volumes  permanently  located  in  the  stack 
during  the  last  year.  Of  this  number,  17,337  is  the  net  addition  to 
classes  previously  arranged;  6^783,  to  classes  newly  classified  or  re- 
classified. Of  these  24,120  volumes  added,  18,775  volumes  were  newly 
acquired  by  the  Library,  5,345  were  drawn  from  the  unclassified  or 
temporarily  classified  portions  of  the  Library.  The  part  of  the  Library 
still  awaiting  permanent  classification  now  niunbers  92,048  volumes. 
The  classified  portion  now  contains  437,690  volumes.  Work  on  hand 
and  in  process,  with  portions  of  the  Riant,  Slovak,  Von  Maurer,  and 
Bowie  collections  not  yet  shelf-listed,  make  up  an  additional  14,000 
volumes  not  classified. 
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The  newly  claflsified  groups  counted  in  this  year  for  the  first  time  are 
the  following:  — 

Bibliography 5,538  yolameB 

Hawaii 164  ** 

Philippines 273  ** 

French  Documents 144  '^ 

Italian  Documents 47  ^' 

Spanish-American  Documents 210  ** 

Rousseau 549  '* 

Spanish- American  Literature 536  ** 

7,456        " 

If  from  this  total  of  7,456  volumes  we  subtract  the  673  volumes  which 
had  already  formed  part  of  the  classified  collection,  but  the  marks  of 
which  were  changed  in  the  new  arrangement,  we  have  6,783  volumes  as 
the  net  increase  reported  above. 

The  most  considerable  addition  is  Bibliography,  which  was  well  under 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  preliminary  group  of  Biblio- 
graphical Periodicals  (2,527  volimies)  had  been  completed  in  1908-09, 
and  was  included  in  that  year's  figures;  the  remainder  (5,533)  falls  into 
this  year's  work.  The  work  on  this  group  was  done  by  Mr.  Tillinghast 
with  Mr.  T.  F.  Jones's  assistance.  The  httle  groups  of  books  on  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  complete  the  classification  of  the  books  on  the  history 
and  description  of  the  Pacific  Islands  begun  in  1907.  A  large  numb^ 
of  books  on  Rousseau  having  been  received,  it  seemed  best  to  map  out 
roughly  a  new  scheme  of  classification  and  numbering  for  French  litera- 
ture, since  it  is  evident  that  this  group  (about  12,000  voliunes)  must 
eventually  be  re-classified  and  re-numbered.  This  was  done  by  Mr. 
Currier,  and  while  all  the  rest  of  the  class  remains  untouched  for  the 
present,  the  241  volumes  on  Rousseau  already  on  the  shelf,  the  297 
volumes  newly  acquired,  and  a  few  others  drawn  from  the  temporary 
shelf-lists,  were  brought  together  and  given  the  new  numbers  which  it  is 
expected  may  be  permanently  kept. 

The  case  for  Spanish-American  literature  was  somewhat  di£ferent. 
These  books  had  previously  been  classified  with  Spanish  hterature. 
With  the  development  of  our  general  Spanish-American  collection,  it 
was  seen  that  this  group  of  books  could  be  most  effectively  used  and 
handled  in  close  connection  with  Spanish-American  history.  Some  350 
new  volumes  belonging  in  this  class  had  been  received  in  the  Montt 
Library,  so  that  the  favorable  moment  had  come  for  withdrawing  the 
185  volumes  hitherto  included  under  Spanish  literature  and  establishing 
a  new  group  with  a  new  series  of  numbers. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  two  other  groups  of  books  in  process  of 
classification  —  Church  history,  which  had  been  in  progress  throughout 
the  year  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Jones,  but  which,  not  being  finished 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  could  not  be  included  in  the  year's  count,  and 
British  History,  preparations  for  the  re-classification  of  which  were  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  actual  work  on  which  did  not  begin 
until  the  opening  of  the  summer  vacation  of  1910.  Church  history, 
including  the  general  collection  of  church  writers  (collected  works, 
biography,  etc.),  will  bring  together  about  11,500  volumes  and  diminish 
by  almost  this  full  amoimt  the  92,000  unclassified  volumes  mentioned 
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above.  The  work  on  British  history  is  a  process  of  re-classifying  and 
re-numbering  and  covers  about  17,500  volumes.  This  will  reduce  the 
portion  of  the  classified  collection  which  needs  to  be  re-arranged  and 
re-numbered  (Language,  Classical  Philology,  American  history,  En^idi 
literature,  French  literature,  and  German  literature)  to  about  99,000 
volumes.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  good  economy  to  press  forward  this 
work  of  re-classification  as  rapidly  as  possible,  since  the  amount  to  be  done 
increases  steadily  with  every  year's  delay.  The  annual  accessions  to 
the  classes  just  mentioned  amount  to  about  three  thousand  volumes. 

Re-classification  in  a  crowded  hbrary  is  attended  by  many  difficulties. 
Room  for  the  work  on  Church  History  and  on  British  History  could 
only  be  made  by  the  removal  of  about  13,000  volumes  from  Gore  Hall 
to  the  basement  of  the  Divinity  School  and  of  Walter  Hastings  Hall  and 
by  the  shifting  of  at  least  100,000  volumes  on  the  shelves.  The  numba' 
of  volumes  now  stored  outside  the  Library  proper  in  the  basements  of 
other  buildings  is  almost  50,000.  A  larger  number  than  this  would 
already  be  in  banishment  had  we  not  made  rather  extensive  additions 
to  the  shelving  in  the  East  Stack  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors  bj 
building  new  cases  along  outside  walls,  sacrificing  some  table  space,  and 
installing  bookcases  down  the  middle  of  the  small  study  room  on  the 
fifth  floor  over  the  Treasure  Room.  Additional  shelving  for  the  use  of 
the  Business  School  was  built  at  the  north  end  of  the  second  floor  in  the 
West  Stack,  where  the  Quinquennial  Office  had  formerly  been. 

Catalogue  Department 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  Catalogue  Department,  presents  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


Cataloods  Work 


Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library  : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 


Cards  added  to  Catalogue  : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office  .  . 
Library  of  Congpress  .  .  . 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 

Total 

Written  cards 

Total 


ig05-06 

100M)7 

1907-4)8 

1908-00 

7,860 
5,960 
6,295 

8,523 
6,634 
6,454 

8,431 
6,235 
5,228 

9,019 
5,754 
6,055 

20,115 
4,867 

21,611 
4,422 

19,894 
4,090 

20,828 
4,270 

24,982 

26,033 

23,984 

25,098 

7,243 
8,558 
2,457 

6,270 
9,216 
3,195 

6,210 

10,248 

2,025 

3,624 

12,118 

2,067 

18,258 
22,168 

18,681 
22,766 

18,483 
23,050 

17,809 
21,418 

40,426 

41,447 

41,533 

39,227 

100»-10 
llnMM. 


9,182 
7,785 
6,789 

22,756 

2,834 

25,590 


4,177 

18,389 

3,895 

19,961 
22,011 

41,978 
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The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  has  been  in  a  condition  of 
what  may  be  called  arrested  transition.  Plans  now  under  discussion 
for  the  transfer  of  the  whole  body  of  catalogue  titles  to  cards  of  the 
standard  size  make  it  plain  that  fundamental  changes  must  be  made  in 
the  methods  and  rules  of  the  department,  yet  most  of  these  changes  must 
be  postponed  until  the  new  work  is  actually  begun  or  at  least  planned 
and  determined  in  detail.  Inasmuch  as  we  shall  certainly  use  Library 
of  Congress  catalogue  cards  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  new  catalogue 
and  shall  continue  to  use  them  more  and  more,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  closely  we  can  make  our  cataloguing  rules  conform  to  those  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  greater  will  be  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  using  those  cards.  In  several  respects  accordingly  we  have  already 
modified  our  rules,  but  other  changes  equally  necessary  have  been  post- 
poned until  the  work  of  printing  actually  begins,  when  they  can  be  in- 
troduced more  economically.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  determination  to  recast  in  at  least  some  important  respects  the  whole 
subject  catalogue,  and  the  consequent  decision  of  the  Library  Council 
to  suspend  work  upon  the  subject  catalogue,  except  in  the  case  of  titles 
cards  for  which  are  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  June  all 
printing  of  cards  at  the  College  printing  office  ceased,  since  it  was  evident 
that  all  titles  printed  now  would  have  to  be  reprinted  when  the  new 
work  on  the  catalogue  should  be  begun.  An  additional  typewriter  has 
been  obtained,  and  all  cards  for  the  public  catalogue,  except  those  bought 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  now  typewritten.  This  is  a  distinct 
relief  to  the  cataloguers,  who  now  write  out  the  title  of  the  book  in  hand 
once  for  all  and  are  not  obliged  to  make  duplicate  copies.  In  some 
cases  the  typewritten  card  can  be  prepared  directly  from  the  title-page, 
but  in  general  it  proves  to  be  more  convenient  to  write  out  one  slip  or 
card  by  hand. 

For  some  weeks  in  the  fall  Mr.  Currier  made  a  point  of  being  in  the 
Delivery  Room  by  the  public  card  catalogue  during  the  busiest  hours 
of  the  day,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  help  Anyone  requiring  his  assistance 
in  consulting  the  catalogues.  The  help  he  was  called  upon  to  give  made 
it  evident  that  an  extensive  card  catalogue  such  as  ours  cannot  render 
its  full  service  unless  supplemented  by  the  expert  assistance  and  guidance 
which  an  experienced  curator  can  give.  There  is  probably  no  way,  at 
the  present  time,  in  which  we  could  more  markedly  increase  the  service- 
ableness  of  the  Library  than  by  keeping  an  additional  assistant  on  duty 
by  the  card  catalogue.  In  regard  to  another  aspect  of  his  work  at  the 
catalogue,  Mr.  Currier  reports  as  follows:  — 

"  The  experience  was  most  interesting,  though  it  took  too  much 
time  from  my  regular  work  to  make  it  advisable  to  continue.  I 
found  that  hardly  a  day  passed  but  what  the  questions  asked  me 
caused  me  to  make  some  correction  or  improvement  on  individual 
titles  in  the  catalogue,  usually  on  the  older  titles.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  a  needed  reference  supplied,  another  time  an  additional 
classification  or  a  re-arrangement  of  cards.  A  constant  revision 
of  this  sort,  extending  over  a  term  of  years,  would  do  a  good  deal 
towards  perfecting  the  catalogue  in  small  details,  especially  so  far 
as  the  most  used  books  are  concerned.    Moreover,  a  person  doing 
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reference  work,  who  is  also  engaged  in  some  administrative  csfmaij 
in  the  Catalogue  Department,  can  do  much  towards  hastening  along 
through  the  processes  of  accessioning  and  cataloguing  individual 
books  or  classes  of  books  that  are  in  current  demand.  Even  tiie 
best  intentioned  cataloguer  cannot  keep  track  of  what  is  wanted 
by  the  men  using  the  library  without  having  the  experience  of 
suppl3ring  their  demands." 

During  the  past  summer  (1910)  a  beginning  was  made  by  Mr.  Cunier 
in  recasting  the  subject  catalogue.  The  cards  imder  certain  dasses— 
those  which  contained  the  more  important  country  and  place  divisiooi 
(Antiquities,  Collective  Biography,  Commerce,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Economy,  Politics,  and  several  other 
minor  classes)  were  taken  out  and  re-arranged  so  as  to  bring  everything 
in  regard  to  each  place  together,  following  in  the  main,  the  sub-headi 
used  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  About  one  himdred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  cards  were  involved  in  the  change.  The  work  of  final  arrange 
ment  is  not  yet  complete,  and  many  of  its  details  remain  to  be  dete^ 
mined,  so  that  any  complete  statement  must  be  deferred  to  next  year's 
report,  in  which  the  work  properly  belongs,  having  been  taken  up  since 
the  beginning  of  the  new  College  year.  The  present  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  catalogue,  both  as  to  arrangement  and  as  to  inccHn- 
pleteness,  is,  of  course,  unfortunate,  and  we  cannot  expect  in  any  brief 
period  to  restore  it  to  good  standing.  Its  incompleteness  is  a  difficulty 
of  long  standing,  but  up  to  the  present  year  this  has  been  confined  pretty 
closely  to  certain  well  defined  subjects,  so  that  it  could  be  reckoned  with. 
Our  present  practice  of  omitting  subject  entries  for  something  over  half  of 
the  titles  entered  on  the  author  catalogue,  though  it  has  existed  for  only  a 
few  months  and  has  affected  in  reality  but  a  few  thousand  titles,  neve^ 
theless  puts  the  whole  catalogue  under  a  cloud,  for  it  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  say  of  any  sub-division  that  it  is  presumably  complete.  Where- 
ever  one  consults  it,  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  now  presents  itself  that 
there  may  be  other  books  lately  received  whose  titles  are  not  recorded. 
As  time  goes  on  there  will  be  stronger  and  stronger  ground  for  the  sus- 
picion, and  the  catalogue  will  become  less  and  less  trustworthy. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  changing  the  shelf-marks  on  the 
cards  of  the  catalogue  to  correspond  with  the  new  location  of  books. 
One  person  has  been,  and  will  be  for  the  present,  employed  on  this  wwk 
alone,  and  during  the  summer  several  extra  assistants  were  engag^ 
upon  it  continuously.  In  some  classes,  to  expedite  the  work,  the  carda 
of  the  author  catalogue  alone  have  been  changed.  This  seemed  a  rea- 
sonable economy,  since  with  the  reprinting  of  all  the  cards  in  prospect^ 
the  subject  cards  will  presumably  be  replaced  in  due  time  by  new  printed 
ones,  duplicates  in  all  respects  of  the  author  cards. 

The  statistics  of  cards  added  to  the  public  catalogue  show  that  the 
proportion  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  to  the  whole  number  inserted 
has  increased  in  five  years  from  just  under  twenty  per  cent  to  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  recently  taken 
a  step  that  will  still  further  increase  the  number  of  cards  that  can  be 
obtained  from  it.  It  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  other  libraries  in 
preparing  for  the  printer  titles  of  books  currently  received  by  them  in 
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certain  classes  of  literature  —  books  in  the  English  language,  books  on 
American  history,  politics,  biography,  and  geography  (including  the  whole 
Western  hemisphere),  and  books  on  bibliography.  The  plan  is  already 
in  operation  and  this  Library  is  taking  some  part  in  it. 


Order  Department  and  Financial  Condition 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditures  for  books 
during  the  last  six  years:  — 


INCOMJB  AMD  EXFCIVDITUIUI 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

190»-09 

1909-10 
llmoe. 

From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  previoas  year  . 
Income  of  the  year 

$4,074 
19,560 

$4,781 
19,063 

♦$5,140 
120,259 

$5,726 
19,773 

$5,723 
20,917 

$5,029 
19,111 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

28,634 
18,853 

23,844 
19,324 

25,899 
19,673 

25,499 
19,776 

26,640 
21,611 

24,140 
21,977 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  during  the  year   .   . 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

5,726 

4,279 
10,115 

5,723 

3,802 
5,351 

5,029 

3,321 
7,246 

2,163 

4,860 
11,948 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

6,318 
3,504 

12,298 
8,019 

14,394 
10,592 

9,153 
5,832 

10,567 
5,707 

16,808 
8,461 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

2,814 

4,279 

3,802 

3,321 

4,860 

8,347 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$22,857 
5,623 

$27,343 
9,357 

$30,265 
7,642 

$25,608 
5,914 

$27,318 
7,436 

$30,424 
8,339 

Total 

$27,980 

$36,700 

$37,907 

$31,522 

$34,754 

$38,768 

*  Includes  $6M  accumalAted  income  of  the  Boott  Fund,  not  previously  reported, 
t  Includes  a  upecial  appiopriation  of  $1000. 

The  shortening  of  the  financial  year  of  the  College  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  Library's  income  for  books  as  compared  with  expenditure. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  had  been  made  with  the  expectation  that 
a  full  year's  income  was  to  be  counted  upon,  estimated  by  the  Treasurer 
at  $21,424.  Besides  this  a  balance  of  over  $5,000  was  available.  Orders 
for  books  based  on  this  expectation  were  sent  off  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  all  had  been  despatched  before  the  change  in  the  financial 
year  was  made,  a  change  which  cut  down  the  year's  expected  income 
from  nearly  $21,500  to  just  over  $18,000.  Rather  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  impaid  bills  were  allowed  to  stand  over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  (July  1,  1910),  so  that  while  bills  amounting  to  $21,977 
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were  paid  during  the  eleven  months  of  1909-10,  the  actual  value  of  the 
books  received  was  about  $22,500,  or  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  exoesB 
of  our  expected  income.  This  excess  would  have  caused  us  no  trouble 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  since  we  had  carried  over  a  large  balance 
from  the  previous  year,  but- coming  as  it  did  in  a  year  when  our  income 
was  unexpectedly  diminished,  we  are  left  to  begin  the  new  year  with  a 
sadly  reduced  balance.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  for  1910-11  to  apply  the  whole  income  of  the  Pierce  bequest 
to  expenses  of  administration,  instead  of  to  the  purchase  of  books,  so 
that  our  estimated  income  for  the  coming  year  is  reduced  to  $19,100, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  purchases  for  the  year  now  current  must  be  ruth- 
lessly cut  down.  Periodicals  and  continued  works  cannot  be  stopped 
without  serious  injury  to  the  Library,  nor  can  outstanding  orders  be 
cancelled  except  in  rare  cases,  consequently  the  whole  amount  of  the 
reduction  must  be  made  by  diminishing  the  number  of  orders  currently 
sent  off. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  rs 
simuned  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  averages  of  three  previous  five-year  periods:  — 


Work  of  Ordbbino  Dfpartmknt 

New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined  ... 
Already  owned  or  ordered   .    .    .    .    , 
Forwarded , 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library , 

For  Departments , 

Total  estimated  cost , 

♦No.  of  Tols.  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on  . 


18d5-1900 
Average 


7,327 
1,726 
5,036 

fl0,145 

3,223 

13,868 

5,736 
16,455 


1900-05 
Average 


12,275 
4,142 

7,796 

$14,903 

8,710 

18,614 

7,538 
21,582 


IQO.VIO 
Average 


10,855 
8,683 
7,156 

$16,743 

4,562 

21,305 

9,127 
24,539 


1908-00  I  lyoo-lO 


11,918 
3,947 

7,087 

$17,148 

4,492 

21,640 

9,769 
37,450 


13,645 
5,195 
8,92B 

$19,497 

5,626 

25,123 

8,677 
26,489 


*  Excluding  volamcs  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  including  ToliUBet 
received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries, 
t  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.    See  page  7. 


The  whole  work  of  the  year  showed  a  decided  increase  over  the  previous 
year  and  over  the  average  of  the  five-year  period  of  which  it  forms  the 
close.  For  some  years  the  staff  of  the  Order  Department  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  keep  its  work  of  despatching  orders  well  up  to  date.  The 
result  of  this  has  naturally  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
professors  to  mark  their  ordernslips  "  haste,"  in  order  to  insure  prompt 
forwarding.  Some  orders  are  rightly  so  marked  and  rightly  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  but  every  order  so  marked  involves  just  so  much 
longer  delay  in  forwarding  other  orders,  so  that  an  unreasonable  incieaae 
in  these  orders  simply  aggravates  the  condition  they  were  meant  to 
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relieve.  In  1908-09  the  number  of  "  haste  "  orders  received  was  599, 
a  distinct  increase  over  any  previous  year;  in  1909-10  the  number  grew 
to  829,  an  increase  of  seventy  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  past  five 
years.    Mr.  Potter  says  in  regard  to  the  situation:  — 

**  This  large  number  of  haste  orders  commonly  caused  great  delay 
in  the  despatch  of  the  ordinary  routine  orders,  and  during  the  year 
there  were  often  great,  but  apparently  unavoidable,  delays  in  the 
work  of  ordering.  Partly  by  the  change  in  the  staff  and  partly  by 
a  slight  reorganization  in  the  methods  of  work,  it  is  hoped  in  the 
coming  year  to  make  an  improvement  in  this  respect  and  to  be  able 
to  despatch  orders  with  a  delay  never  exceeding  one  week." 

In  the  matter  of  handling  gifts,  Mr.  Potter  reports  "  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Wright  to  the  department  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  better  record 
than  in  the  last  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  arrears  of  gifts  have  been 
taken  up  and  disposed  of.  Of  the  Bowie  books  that  remained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  Hastings  Hall,  all  except  the  Classics  and  a  small 
section  of  miscellaneous  books  have  been  brought  over  and  sent  along 
to  the  cataloguers." 

Mr.  Frank  Wright,  '09,  joined  the  staff  December  1,  1909,  and  has 
been  continuously  occupied  in  looking  up  and  forwarding  the  gifts  re- 
ceived. At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  David  Heald,  '04,  was  transferred 
from  the  Catalogue  Department  to  the  Order  Department  and  relieves 
Mr.  Potter  of  much  routine  work,  thus  enabling  him  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  examination  of  catalogues,  the  selection  of  books,  and  the  larger 
questions  relating  to  his  department. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE,  Librarian, 


FROM  THE  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DEAN 

OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Ihiring  the  twelve  months  from  August  1,  1909,  to  August  1, 1910, 
5,490  bound  volumes  and  184  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  library.  The 
library  contained,  August  1,  1910,  about  120,600  volimies  and  about 
13,390  pamphlets.  Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the  library 
during  the  year  were  the  Charter  and  Acts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1699, 
with  added  session  laws,  1699  to  1712 ;  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island,  1719 ;  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  1772 ;  a  valuable  collection  of  the  session  laws  of  Maryland  for 
various  years  between  1727  and  1762  ;  the  North  Carolina  Laws,  Public 
and  Private,  for  various  years  between  1789  and  1799 ;  the  Laws  of 
Trinidad,  1883-1901 ;  the  Laws  of  Barbados,  1863-1892. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  Pbesident  OP  THE  Univbrsitt:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  b^  to  submit  my  report 
covering  the  year  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  an  eventful  one  for  the  CoU^e 
Library.  Owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  previous  fiscal  term  a 
heavy  charge  on  unpaid  bills  was  carried  over  into  the  next, 
considerably  reducing  our  immediate  resources  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  The  Council  accordingly  saw  itself  obliged  to  cut  off 
all  imexpended  appropriations  except  those  from  restricted  funds. 
This  has  borne  hard  on  several  departments.  Fortunately  the 
situation  was  helped  out  by  generous  gifts  from  several  quarters, 
so  that  the  total  amoimt  spent  was  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years.  We  have  also  come  into  possession 
of  an  unusual  number  of  new  funds  from  gifts  or  bequests,  which 
will  serve  as  a  much  needed  compensation  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
due  to  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  Pierce  fund  from  book 
buying  to  administrative  purposes.  The  most  notable  gift  of 
books  that  we  have  received  has  been  the  Joan  of  Arc  collection 
of  the  late  Francis  C.  Lowell,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  continue 
and  increase,  thanks  to  the  fund  established  in  his  memory.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  our  collections,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  specially  provided  for,  can  be  enriched  only  through 
the  liberality  of  friends  of  Harvard.  The  ordinary  resources  of 
the  Library  suffice  at  best  to  meet  somewhat  inadequately  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments  for  the  current  scholarly  and 
scientific  literature  on  their  subjects.  Yet  it  is  the  special  collec- 
tions that  constitute  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  great  library, 
and  we  must  never  lose  a  chance  of  adding  to  those  we  possess, 
nd  matter  how  inadequate  may  be  our  present  accommodation 
for  them. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  pointed  out  four  administrative 
tasks  which  the  Library  must  attend  to  without  delay,  —  namely, 
the  catching  up  of  our  back  work  in  cataloguing,  the  making  of 
new  classifications,  reforms  in  the  subject  catalogue,  and  the 
change  from  our  small  size  catalogue  cards  to  standard  ones. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  progress  in  all  of  these  directions, 
though  in  some  of  them  the  work  has  been  that  of  preparation 
rather  than  of  actual  advance.  We  have  at  least  ceased  to  add 
to  our  back  work  by  putting  certain  cards  into  the  official  cata- 
logue only,  where  they  are  useless  to  the  public.  Henceforth  our 
accessions  will  be  recorded  as  promptly  as  possible  in  the  public 
catalogues;  we  have  begun  to  make  up  arrears  and  expect  to 
proceed  much  faster  with  this  in  the  future.  Secondly,  we  have 
classified  on  the  shelves  some  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  pre- 
viously unarranged  or  in  a  defective  arrangement.  Thirdly, 
we  have  made  improvements  in  our  subject  catalogue  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  from  year  to  year,  but  without  attempting  any 
fundamental  changes  which,  desirable  or  not,  would  be  impossible 
under  our  present  financial  conditions.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
carefully  considered,  modified,  and,  I  believe,  much  improved 
our  rules  as  to  subject  cataloguing.  Finally,  since  January  31, 
1911,  we  have  made  out  only  cards  of  standard  size,  although 
for  a  while  this  necessitated  a  special  catalogue  case  to  hold  them. 
In  connection  with  this  whole  change  many  preparations  had  to 
be  made,  especially  with  regard  to  the  installation  last  summer 
of  new  catalogue  cases  with  2,424  tthys  into  which  had  to  be  placed 
about  one  million  and  a  half  cards.  For  instance,  the  mere 
preliminary  boring  of  holes  in  the  cards  took  nearly  three  months. 
There  is  nothing  now  for  me  to  add  on  the  subject  of  our  supreme 
need,  a  new  building.  Each  year  we  waste  more  and  more  money, 
and  we  are  put  to  and  put  others  to  more  and  more  inconvenience 
by  storing  fresh  thousands  of  volumes  in  some  stray  cellar  and 
by  continually  shifting  thousands  in  Gore  Hall  in  order  to  obtain 
a  little  more  space  where  most  needed.  It  is  now  getting  common 
to  see  in  our  book  stacks  volumes  l3ring  on  tables  or  on  the  floon 
of  the  passageways  for  weeks  at  a  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
means  hours  and  sometimes  da3rB  of  work  in  book  moving  before 
the  necessary  room  can  be  created  in  a  given  spot.  A  preliminary 
committee  of  architects  has  prepared  an  extremely  interesting 
tentative  ground  plan  for  a  new  building.  This  has  been  a4>- 
cepted  by  the  Overseers,  but  until  the  necessary  funds  are  forth- 
coming it  represents  only  one  more  pious  wish.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  danger  of  a  fire  like  that  which  recently  destroyed  the  State 
Library  of  New  York  is  a  fact  we  can  do  nothing  to  meet,  and 
we  dread  even  to  think  of.  The  consequences  of  sueh  a  catae 
trophe  to  the  whole  future  of  the  Univernty  need  no  pointfaif 
out 
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The  Departmental  Libraries  are  at  least  better  housed  and 
their  growth  continues  to  be  satisfactory.  The  library  of  the 
Divinity  School  is  being  moved  over  to  the  new  building  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  be  gradually  merged  with  the 
collection  there.  A  new  wing  is  to  be  added  to  the  Gray  Her- 
barium which  will  give  it  needed  additional  space  for  its  valuable 
possessions.  At  the  present  time,  the  special  reference  libraries, 
being  merely  parts  of  the  Collie  one,  though  not  located  in  Gore 
Hall,  make  their  purchases  through  the  central  ordering  depart- 
ment, but  the  departmental  libraries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium,  buy  and  catalogue  their  own  new  books.  Al- 
though this  is  probably  not  the  most  economical  system,  and 
leads  to  duplication,  it  is  necessary  as  we  are  situated.  Many  of 
the  departmental  libraries  are  growing  faster  relatively  than  is  the 
College  Library,  which  is  now  totally  incapable  of  handling  their 
work  for  them,  and  they  prefer  to  do  it  for  themselves  even  at 
greater  cost.  The  existing  arrangement  has  distinct  advantages. 
It  is  more  flexible  and  may  accomplish  more,  as  the  departmental 
libraries  have  their  own  specially  trained  staffs,  besides  which 
their  professors  take  a  keen  personal  interest  in  their  growth  and 
give  them  invaluable  aid.  The  vote  of  the  Corporation  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1911,  requiring  these  libraries  in  future  to  send  to  Gore 
Hall  cards  for  their  acquisitions,  will  in  time  build  up  there  a  cen- 
tral catalogue  indicating  the  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  Harvard 
University  Library.  Unfortunately  it  will  be  many  years  before 
we  can  hope  to  make  up  deficiencies  due  to  our  having  been  unable 
to  keep  a  complete  record  in  the  past. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  transferring  books  from  the 
custody  of  one  of  our  libraries  to  that  of  another  is  of  growing 
importance.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  as  officially  "  the 
University  Library  consists  of  all  the  collections  of  books  in  the 
possession  of  the  University,"  those  in  any  portion  of  it  should 
be  placed  where  they  will  be  most  useful.  This  could  be  insisted 
upon  if  all  of  them  had  been  paid  for  from  a  common  fund.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  departmental  libraries  (and  even 
most  of  the  special  reference  ones)  have  their  own  budgets  and 
resources  and  not  unnaturally  regard  their  volumes  as  their 
personal  property.  But  even  admitting  this  claim,  we  may 
wonder  whetiier  the  different  parts  of  the  University  Libraiy 
mif^t  not  do  more  to  help  one  another  than  they  sometimes  have. 
Should  they  not,  for  instance,  ordinarily  be  willing  to  present 
their  duplicates  to  one  another  rather  than  sell  them  to  outsiders  7 
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Should  they  not  also  consent  to  hand  over  to  each  other  books 
which,  though  not  duplicates,  are  not  likely  to  be  needed  by  them 
and  may  be  useful  elsewhere,  reserving  to  themselves  in  each 
case  the  right  of  decision.  As  the  College  Library  is  a  gen^td 
collection,  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  on  it  from  the 
departmental  and  the  special  libraries,  and  thousands  of  volumes 
have  been  transferred  to  them.  The  decision  is  often  difficult  to 
make  in  individual  instances,  and  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  few  of  the  other  libraries  are  willing  to  be  or  can  be  as  liberal 
in  lending  out  their  books  as  Gore  Hall;  therefore  a  transfer  of 
books  to  them  means  putting  greater  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
those  books.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  process  should 
continue  and  that  a  number  of  works  now  in  Gore  Hall  could 
wisely  be  sent  elsewhere,  but  if  this  is  true  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  certain  other  cases,  even  if  so  far  they  have  not  been  numerous, 
books  from  the  departmental  libraries  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  central  one,  or  to  each  other.  It  matters  little  that  such 
exchanges  will  be  imequal,  that  for  instance  usually  Gore  Hall, 
as  in  the  past,  will  give  more  than  it  will  receive.  A  broad  liberal 
policy  in  these  matters  is  the  only  wise  one.  The  component 
parts  of  the  Library  of  Harvard  University  should  not  assume 
an  attitude  of  bargaining  with  one  another  but  should  be  glad  to 
be  as  generous  as  possible  without  injustice  to  themselves.  Their 
combined  resources  and  their  utmost  mutual  aid  will  be  none 
too  great  in  view  of  the  competition  that  the  Harvard  Library, 
like  the  rest  of  Harvard  University,  is  meeting  in  other  insti- 
tutions of  this  country. 

ARCHIBALD  GARY  COOLIDGE 
October  1,  1911. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LIBRARY 

The  past  year  has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  problems 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  cards  of  standard  me  (7)^  Xl23^  cm.) 
into  the  catalogue  in  place  of  the  smaller  cards  (2x5  inches)  in  use  for 
the  last  fifty  years  and  themselves  once  the  standard  to  which  other 
libraries  had  long  conformed.  The  change  having  been  determined 
upon,  it  was  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  Library  of  Congress  printed 
cards  should  be  used  to  replace  our  old  cards  whenever  they  could  be 
got,  and  in  the  second  place  that  we  should  ourselves  find  some  way  to 
print  such  titles  as  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  the  John  Crerar  Library,  the  only  two  libraries  that  make  their  own 
cards  available  for  others. 

Guided  by  the  experience  of  others,  we  decided  not  to  start  a  separate 
catalogue  with  the  larger  cards,  but  to  mix  these  in  with  the  old  small 
cards,  so  that  the  whole  catalogue  might  still  be  a  unit. 

Before  a  beginning  could  be  made,  the  necessary  preliminary  steps 
were:  — 

L  To  provide  new  catalogue  cases,  with  trays  deep  enough  to  hold 
the  new  cards. 

2.  To  install  a  complete  set  of  Library  of  Congress  and  John  Crerar 

cards. 

3.  To  bring  our  rules  for  cataloguing,  especially  in  the  matter  of  entry, 

into  line  with  the  Library  of  Congress  rules,  so  as  (a)  to  use 
L.  C.  cards  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  (6)  to  make  it  easy 
for  other  libraries  receiving  our  cards  to  file  them  with  those 
from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

4.  To  complete  the  public  catalogue  by  transferring  to  it  titles  now 

found  on  the  official  catalogue  only. 

5.  To  learn  what  support  could  be  counted  on  from  other  libraries 

in  the  way  of  subscriptions  to  the  cards  to  be  printed  by  us. 

6.  To  determine  the  best  methods  to  apply  to  this  whole  project  of 

transforming  the  catalogue. 

7.  To  discuss  and  introduce  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Subject 

Catalogue. 

8.  To  decide  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue  with  the  old  Official 

Catalogue. 

1.  New  C dialogue  Cdses.  —  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  new  tray 
has  to  be  half  as  deep  again  as  the  old  trays  or  drawers,  the  new  cases 
set  up  in  the  latter  part  of  August  occupy  the  same  floor  space  as  the 
old  ones,  yet  they  contain  2424  trays  in  place  of  2048  trays  (or  their 
equivalent)  in  the  old  cases.  This  increase  in  storage  capacity  is  due 
to  the  method  of  close  construction  now  conmaonly  employed,  cross- 
pieces  between  the  drawers  being  omitted,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  cases 
are  now  uniformly  twelve  trays  high  in  all  parts,  instead  of  nine  in  some 
parts  and  thirteen  in  others.    Moreover,  the  trays  are  a  little  longer 
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than  the  old  ones,  and  since  the  card  stock  we  shall  use  is  a  little  thinner, 
we  estimate  the  total  capacity  of  the  new  cases  as  about  three  million 
cards.    For  the  present  the  top  and  bottom  rows  are  left  empty. 

The  cases  were  made  by  the  Derby  Desk  Company,  and  are  admirably 
constructed  and  finished. 

The  transfer  of  the  catalogue  from  the  old  to  the  new  cases  was  made 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  even  this  appar- 
ently simple  process  had  required  somewhat  extensive  preparation  in 
advance,  since  the  old  cards  were  punched  (to  receive  the  rod  that  holds 
them  in  place)  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
the  lower  margin,  and  were  also  a  little  longer  than  the  standard  cards 
for  which  the  new  trayis  are  intended.  The  cards  could  not  be  trinuned 
down  to  the  standard  size  without  mutilating  their  text  and  thus  inter- 
fering with  their  subsequent  reproduction  in  print.  This  difficulty  was 
met  by  making  one  side  of  the  new  tray^  a  trifle  thinner  than  the  normal, 
so  as  to  give  a  little  additional  inside  space  at  present,  yet  permit  the 
reduction  of  the  space  later  (when  the  old  cards  shall  have  been  elimi- 
nated) by  the  insertion  of  a  thin  sheet  of  wood,  cork,  composition  or 
other  substance  along  one  side  of  the  tray.  This  point  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  because  a  tray  too  wide  for  the  cards  it  contains  is  less  easily 
manipulated.  On  the  subject  side  of  the  catalogue,  however,  the  cards 
could  be  trinmied  down  to  the  standard  7}/^  cm.,  since  these  cards  will 
not  have  to  serve  as  printer's  copy,  and  the  tra3rs  to  contain  them  were 
accordingly  made  of  standard  width.  The  position  of  the  new  tray  rod 
in  the  centre  made  it  necessary  to  re-punch  the  cards  throughout  the 
whole  catalogue  (upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  cards).  This  was  done 
successfully  and  expeditiously  on  a  power  punching  machine  of  the 
Latham  Machinery  Company,  run  by  a  small  dynamo  and  controlled 
by  the  foot.  The  same  macbine  was  also  used  for  trinmiing  the  subject 
cards,  and  the  cost  of  both  jobs  was  about  $200. 

2.  The  File  of  Library  of  Congress  and  John  Crerar  Cards.  —  For  some 
years  this  Library  had  kept  up  a  file  of  Library  of  Congress  titles  by 
cutting  up  the  galley  strips  currently  received  and  arranging  the  slips 
in  alphabetical  sequence,  the  advantage  of  the  slip>-file  being  its  greater 
compactness.  It  was,  however,  not  complete  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  thin  paper  slips  were  difficult  to  finger.  The  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  has  taken  a  cordial  interest  in  the  Harvard  plans,  granted  our  apph- 
cation  for  a  complete  depository  set  of  Library  of  Congress  cards,  and  the 
Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  agreed  to  send  us  a  com- 
plete set  of  that  library's  cards.  Our  first  task,  therefore,  was  to  sort 
and  alphabetize  these  two  collections  of  cards  (about  470,000  cards  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  about  72,000  cards  from  the  John  Crerar 
Library).  The  cards  were  received  in  instalments  from  March  to  July. 
The  arrangement  was  begun  under  the  care  of  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne 
and  continued  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Clarke,  librarian 
of  Atlanta  University,  Georgia.  The  preliminary  sorting  was  done  by 
a  force  of  ten  boys  from  the  Cambridge  schools,  and  the  final  filing  by 
several  ladies  of  some  experience  and  by  two  or  three  of  the  boys.  The 
work  was  finished  by  the  end  of  August  and  proves  to  have  been  done 
with  reasonable  care  and  accuracy.    Some  changes  in  our  rules  for  alpha- 
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betUation  were  made,  in  order  to  bring  our  practice  more  into  line  with 
that  of  other  libraries  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  changes  required  careful 
study  and  experiment.  It  is  not  quite  clear  yet  whether  all  of  them 
are,  on  their  own  merits,  real  improvements.  Cases  for  this  file  of  cards 
had  to  be  crowded  in  on  the  edge  of  the  stack  and  even  displaced  three 
sections  of  books.  To  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  trays  already  in  use 
for  the  file  of  proof-slips  were  added  three  second-hand  cases  (180  trays) 
and  three  new  cases  of  S5  trays  each,  making,  with  twenty-five  metal 
trays  temporarily  assigned  to  this  use,  a  total  of  841  trays.  Two  more 
cases  of  85  trays  each  must  presently  be  added. 

3.  Cataloguing  Rules.  —  Many  minor  changes  in  our  catalogue  rules 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  closer  agree- 
ment between  our  own  rules  and  those  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
*'  A.  L.  A.''  code  now  in  general  use  in  American  libraries.  With  the 
greatly  extended  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  to  which  we  look 
forward,  and  with  the  expected  introduction  of  our  own  cards  into  other 
libraries,  a  greater  degree  of  imiformity  becomes  necessary,  especially 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  entry-word.  Details  as  to  imprint,  paging, 
size  notation,  fulness  of  title,  notes,  etc.,  are  of  less  consequence,  but 
any  variation  in  entry  word  or  in  form  of  heading  requires  us  to  make 
changes  in  Library  of  Congress  cards  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  our  use, 
and  embarrasses  other  libraries  which  try  to  use  our  cards  or  to  file  them 
along  with  their  own.  The  principal  changes  we  now  find  it  necessary 
to  adopt  are  —  the  entry  of  En^h  noblemen  under  title  instead  of 
under  family  name,  the  entry  of  societies  under  the  first  word  of  the  title 
instead  of  under  the  place  where  they  are  situated,  and  the  entry  of 
anonymous  works  relating  to  a  person  under  the  first  word  of  the  title 
instead  of  under  the  name  of  the  person.  To  carry  out  these  changes 
and  a  few  others  of  minor  importance,  involves  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
many  thousand  titles  and  the  correction  and  re-filing  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  cards.  It  requires  us  to  regard  every  title  already  entered  in 
the  catalogue  with  suspicion,  and  to  change  habits  of  thought  which 
have  been  formed  by  fifty  years'  fairly  uniform  work  on  another  basis. 
The  changes  may  not  be  in  themselves  and  in  our  own  opinion  improve- 
ments, and  it  will  certainly  be  some  years  before  we  can  bring  our  cata- 
logue again  into  a  homogeneous  state.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  do  well  to  make  these  changes,  and  the  present  juncture 
is  both  the  unique  opportunity  and  the  chief  argiunent  for  carrying  them 
out. 

In  one  respect  only  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  guided  by  the  present 
Library  of  Congress  practice;  namely,  in  adding  to  authors'  names 
forenames  which  the  authors  themselves  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using. 
It  is  extremely  conunon  in  European  countries,  and  to  some  extent  in 
England,  for  several  names  to  be  given  to  a  child  at  baptism,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  common  for  the  child,  as  he  grows  up,  to  use  only  one  or 
two  of  the  names  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled.  Yet  the  unused  names 
are  commonly  found  in  biographical  dictionaries  (which,  alas,  often 
differ  as  to  their  proper  order  and  niunber),  and  libraries  have  been  too 
much  inclined  to  introduce  into  their  catalogues  bits  of  unnecessary 
erudition  of  this  kind,  forgetting  that  their  object  is  to  compile  a  list  of 
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books  and  not  a  biographical  dictionary,  and  throwing  dusti  as  it  were, 
into  the  eyes  of  their  readers  by  making  well-known  names  look  strangely 
imfamiliar.  The  Harvard  Library  has  sinned  in  this  respect  as  grievously 
as  any  other  in  days  of  old,  but  we  consider  that  we  have  seen  the  error 
of  our  ways  and  we  have  been  working  steadily  toward  simpler  forms. 
Years  ago,  for  instance,  the  Von  Humboldts,  well  known  as  Alexander 
and  Wilhelm,  were  concealed  under  the  names  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Hein- 
rich  Alexander  von  Himiboldt,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Christian  Earl 
Ferdinand  von  Humboldt.  All  these  confusing  forenames  are  in  fact 
to  be  found  in  biographical  dictionaries,  but  there  they  should  remain 
and  they  should  not  be  injected  into  the  card  catalogue  of  a  library  to 
be  repeated  on  every  individual  card.  It  is  true  there  are  some  authors 
who  have  not  been  consistent  in  dealing  with  their  own  names,  and  there 
are  others  just  coming  above  the  horizon,  of  whom  one  cannot  prophesy 
with  certainty  just  what  selection  or  combination  of  the  names  they 
own  they  may  in  the  future  decide  to  use.  But  in  fact  these  cases  are 
very  few;  the  simpler  and  shorter  form  usually  carries  the  day;  and  it 
is  easy  to  guard  against  any  confusion  of  identity  by  references.  The 
use  of  the  longer  and  unused  form  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  two  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  the  same  name. 
The  greatest  pains  should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  separate  such  authors 
in  a  catalogue,  but  in  practice,  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  or  a  word 
to  indicate  profession  or  residence,  is  a  better  mark  of  distinction  than  the 
addition  of  unused  names  not  commonly  known  and  not  appearing  on 
their  title-pages.  A  case  in  point  is  the  English  philosopher  and  lit- 
terateur, William  Smith,  the  author  of  "  Thomdale,"  "  Athelwold,"  etc. 
On  the  catalogue  of  any  large  library  he  has  to  be  distinguished  from 
several  other  William  Smiths.  If  this  is  done  by  adding  a  second  fore- 
name, Henry,  found  in  biographical  dictionaries  but  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  appearing  on  the  title-pages  of  his  books,  not  only  is  he  removed 
from  the  place  where  a  reader  naturally  looks  for  him,  but  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  him  from  two  or  three  other  William  Heiuy 
Smiths  who  actually  used  the  Henry  as  a  part  of  their  names.  In  some 
cases  the  extra  forename  inserted  falls  before  the  one  commonly  used, 
and  then  the  alphabetical  position  of  the  name  is  changed,  and  a  reference 
is  needed  to  point  out  the  hiding  place  in  which  the  man  has  been  tucked 
away.  In  other  cases,  if  the  unused  names  follow  after  the  common 
one,  this  objection  does  not  hold,  but  the  author,  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
baptismal  nomenclature,  is  less  easily  recognized.  As  we  begin  the 
revision  of  our  catalogue  and  scan  the  names  of  authors  afresh,  it  is  a 
surprise  to  see  how  frequent  are  the  cases  where  we  can  simplify  and 
improve  upon  our  own  previous  work  and  where  we  cannot  follow  the 
pattern  set  in  this  respect  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  speak  of  the 
matter  in  some  detail  in  this  report,  because  I  would  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  hbrarians,  and  hope  to  induce  them  to  adopt  systematically 
and  consistently  the  simpler  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  more  rational  and 
helpful  forms. 

4.  The  Completion  of  the  Public  Catalogue.  —  Under  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  our  accessions  unmatched  by  any  corresponding 
increase  of  staff,  we  have  been  compelled  for  some  years  to  catalogue 
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a  portion  of  our  accessions  in  a  summary  fashion,  without  the  careful 
verification  that  most  bibliographical  work  demands.  Regarding  this 
as  a  temporary  expedient  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  go  over  the  ground 
more  carefully  a  second  time,  we  have  until  recently  confined  this  im- 
perfect work  to  the  official  catalogue,  and  have  looked  forward  to  intro- 
ducing these  titles  into  the  public  catalogue  later  in  better  form.  But 
the  accumulation  of  these  titles  in  the  official  catalogue  and  the  increasing 
incompleteness  of  the  public  catalogue  have  at  length  become  so  trouble- 
some that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  transfer  all  these  titles  to  the  public 
catalogue,  even  though  they  cannot  all  be  properly  revised  before  they 
are  transferred.  The  official  catalogue  has  also  been  the  place  of  record 
for  many  of  the  books  added  to  the  department  libraries.  These  entries 
also  we  shall  transfer  to  the  public  catalogue  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
that  catalogue  may  in  time  come  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  approximately 
complete  record  of  all  the  library  resources  of  the  University.  A  beginning 
has  already  been  made,  and  three  persons  are  now  employed  upon  this 
work.  For  the  present,  they  concern  themselves  only  with  the  titles 
for  which  cards  may  be  got  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  with  titles 
which  it  is  proposed  to  print.  The  number  of  titles  now  recorded  on 
the  official  catalogue  and  not  entered  on  the  public  catalogue  is  estimated 
at  120,000,  of  which  80,000  or  more  should  be  transferred  to  the  pubhc 
catalogue. 

5.  Plans  for  Printing.  —  From  the  beginning  it  was  evident  both  that 
printing  was  the  best  method  of  reproducing  titles  which  could  not  be 
had  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that  the  expense  of  doing  this  would 
be  too  great,  unless  support  could  be  obtained  from  other  libraries  in 
the  form  of  subscriptions  to  the  cards  printed.  Circulars  of  inquiry 
were  first  sent  out  to  other  libraries  in  April,  1910,  and  brought  cordial 
answers  and  some  encouragement.  Further  study  was  given  the  subject, 
various  different  plans  were  proposed,  and  later  circulars  were  sent  out 
from  time  to  time.  The  advantages  to  other  libraries  of  our  undertaking 
as  a  bibliographical  record,  as  a  source  of  information  as  to  where  certain 
books  could  be  found,  or  as  a  means  of  replacing  written  cards  by  printed 
in  other  catalogues,  met  prompt  recognition  and  general  appreciation. 
We  start  our  printing  with  twenty-two  libraries  subscribing  to  full  sets 
of  our  cards,  and  a  number  of  others  receiving  proof-sheets  as  a  means 
of  ordering  cards  for  selected  titles.  Of  the  card  subscribers,  one  library 
proposes  to  take  four  sets,  so  as  to  use  the  cards  freely  in  replacing  old 
cards  in  its  own  catalogue.  To  three  other  libraries  sets  are  sent  without 
charge  in  exchange  for  cards  received.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  we 
could  make  no  provision  for  selling  cards  for  individual  selected  titles, 
but  much  interest  having  been  expressed  in  the  possibility  of  our  doing  so, 
this  has  been  arranged  for  on  an  experimental  basis.  If  it  appears  that 
we  cannot  continue  this  plan  without  causing  added  expense  to  the 
Library,  either  the  terms  will  have  to  be  revised  or  the  printing  of  extra 
cards  will  be  discontinued.  (See  extracts  from  the  Circulars  sent  out 
September  18,  1911,  printed  at  the  close  of  this  report.) 

6.  Methods  of  Work,  —  (a)  The  insertion  of  Library  of  Congress  and 
John  Crerar  printed  cards  in  the  Harvard  Catalogue.  In  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  catalogue,  our  first  object  is  to  get  as  great  a  number  as 
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possible  of  the  new  cards  introduced  promptly,  so  that  one  may  suppOTt 
another  and  the  undue  wear  be  avoided  that  necessarily  comes  upon  large 
cards  lifting  their  shoulders  at  distant  intervals  from  among  a  crowd  of 
short  ones.  The  chief  source  for  an  abundant  and  rapid  supply  of  larg^ 
cards  is  naturally  the  Library  of  Congress,  yet  thorough  and  systematic 
work  in  this  direction  could  not  be  begun  imtil  our  new  depository  set 
was  alphabetized.  Preliminary  work  was  possible,  however,  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  since  we  had  been  using  Library  of  Congress  cards 
steadily  during  many  years  for  current  accessions,  cutting  them  down 
to  match  the  size  of  our  own  cards.  It  was,  therefore,  no  difficult  matter 
to  run  through  the  drawers  of  the  author  catalogue,  note  the  Library  of 
Congress  cards  already  there,  copy  their  order-numbers  and  their  subject 
headings,  and  order  a  sufficient  number  of  duphcates  to  be  in  readiness 
to  take  the  places  of  the  old  ones.  Moreover,  large  cards  had  been 
adopted  for  current  cataloguing,  beginning  February  1,  1911,  and  several 
thousand  had  accumulated  by  the  first  of  September.  These  and  the 
new  Library  of  Congress  cards  (some  58,000  in  all)  were  waiting  in  alpha- 
betical array,  ready  to  be  rushed  into  their  proper  places  in  the  new  trays 
the  moment  the  word  should  be  given  that  the  trays  were  open  to  occu- 
pation. By  thus  occupying  the  new  ground  promptly  by  a  considerate 
force,  it  was  made  apparent  that  a  substantial  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  catalogue  almost  from  the  moment  the  new  cases  were  installed. 
This,  combined  with  the  handsome  and  up-to-date  appearance  of  the' 
cases  themselves,  will  doubtless  incline  many  of  our  readers  to  believe 
that  the  catalogue  is  already  thoroughly  reformed  and  greatly  improved. 
As  soon  as  the  first  letters  of  the  joint  Library  of  Congress  and  John 
Crerar  ffie  were  in  order,  the  systematic  comparison  of  that  file  with  our 
own  catalogue,  tray  by  tray  and  card  by  card,  was  begun,  resulting  in 
the  steady  replacement  of  old  cards  by  printed  cards  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  the  John  Crerar  stock.  A  count  of  the  first  ten  drawers 
of  the  catalogue  shows  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  main  entry  cards 
therein  contained  could  be  replaced  by  printed  cards  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  sources.  Whether  this  proportion  can  be  maintained  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  we  anticii>ated.  In  most  cases 
the  printed  cards  fit  our  books  precisely,  but  we  use  them  even  when 
some  slight  change  in  imprint  or  pagination  has  to  be  made.  The  process 
of  replacement,  easy  as  it  sounds,  is  not  in  fact  a  simple  one.  It  involves 
constant  watchfulness  to  detect  cases  where  the  Harvard  practice  has 
differed  from  the  Library  of  Congress  practice;  it  necessitates  the  con- 
stant change  of  headings  in  the  Harvard  catalogue,  so  as  to  conform  to 
Library  of  Congress  rules;  and  the  mere  straightforward  replacement 
of  old  cards  by  new  is  a  matter  of  many  successive  steps.  To  mention 
them  briefly  —  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  have  to  be  ordered  by 
noting  on  slips  the  L.  C.  order-number  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted, 
the  latter  depending  on  the  number  of  subject  entries  and  references 
required;  the  same  number  is  written  on  our  old  card  to  insure  identifi- 
ca^on  when  the  new  ones  come;  the  subject  headings  are  revised  and 
changed,  if  need  be,  for  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present  oppor* 
timity  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  subject  catalogue;  if  references 
from  the  names  of  editors,  joint  authors,  etc.,  have  been  made,  the  names 
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usually  have  to  be  searched  out  in  some  other  part  of  the  catalogue,  that 
the  proper  form  may  be  at  hand;  on  the  back  of  one  Library  of  Ck)ngre88 
card  (destined  finally  for  the  official  catalogue)  are  written  or  indicated 
all  subject  headings,  references,  series  entries,  etc.,  and  the  shelf-mark, 
with  whatever  checks  are  needed,  is  written  on  the  front;  the  several 
headings,  references,  etc.,  with  the  shelf-mark  are  then  copied  by  type- 
writer  upon  the  cards  for  the  public  catalogue;  after  revision  these  cards 
are  filed,  the  corresponding  old  cards  being  withdrawn.  This  work  will 
be  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  is  being  done  by  a  special 
corpB  of  assistants  added  to  the  ordinary  cataloguing  staff. 

(6)  Preparation  of  titles  for  Printing.  In  undertaking  to  put  a 
large  part  of  our  catalogue  cards  into  print,  we  expressly  dismiss  any 
idea  of  re-cataloguing  the  library  as  a  whole.  The  work  put  into  the 
catalogue  throughout  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  careful,  deliberate, 
and,  I  think,  mbre  than  usually  accurate,  so  that,  in  spite  of  some  varia- 
tions in  form  and  in  fulness,  the  titles  as  a  whole  are  in  fairly  good  shape 
to  be  reprinted  with  a  minimum  of  editorial  revision,  provided  absolute 
consistency  in  matters  of  detail  is  not  demanded.  We  cannot  follow 
the  pattern  set  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  always  giving  full  titles, 
publisher's  name,  detailed  collation,  and  elaborate  notes,  but  we  modify 
our  present  form  so  far  as  to  make  the  general  typographical  arrangement 
on  the  card  similar  to  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  our  current 
work,  we  now  give  publisher's  or  printer's  name  regularly,  but  we  adhere 
to  our  long-established  custom  of  giving  paging  only  in  early  printed  and 
rare  books  and  in  later  publications  only  when  less  than  100  or  over  600 
pages.  Similarly  we  ordinarily  note  the  size  only  when  under  16  cm. 
or  over  25  cm.  in  height  (16**,  12°,  and  8**)  or  when  the  shape  is  unusual. 

In  laying  out  our  plan  of  work,  our  main  object  has  been  (1)  to  avoid 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  (2)  to  avoid  printing 
shelf-marks  soon  to  be  changed;  (3)  to  make  it  easy  for  subscribers  to 
handle  our  cards.  We  therefore  regard  as  outside  the  scope  of  our  present 
work  titles  in  fields  which  the  Library  of  Congress  has  not  yet  covered, 
and  titles  in  classes  not  yet  permanently  classified  by  this  Library.  For- 
tunately these  two  limitations  are  substantially,  though  not  completely, 
the  same.  The  subjects  which  we  do  cover,  we  take  up  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  authors'  names,  and  we  do  not  print  cards  for  new  accessions 
as  such,  except  as  they  fall  alphabetically  within  the  compass  of  the 
work  in  progress.  The  result  is  that  the  cards  we  print  can  be  filed  with 
a  tTiinfmiiTn  of  trouble,  both  in  our  own  catalogue  and  in  those  of  our 
subscribing  libraries.  By  postponing  the  printing  of  current  accessions, 
we  also  avoid  having  many  of  our  titles  duplicated  eventually  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  for  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  titles  which 
are  now  received  by  us  will  be  presently  acquired  by  thaX  Library  as  well. 
Postponement,  therefore,  seems  wise  for  us  and  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  our  subscribers,  though  it  would  be  more  immediately  economical  for 
us  to  print  the  titles  of  current  accessions  as  received. 

In  our  first  examination  of  the  catalogue,  as  already  stated,  we  print 
only  selected  titles,  but  when,  working  on  this  basis,  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  alphabet,  we  propose  to  return  again  to  the  beginning  and 
take  up  the  titles  that  remain,  printing  some  and  typewriting  others. 
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It  is  hoped  that  by  that  time  our  own  re-classification  will  have  made 
good  progress,  and  that  the  Library  of  Congress  will  have  covered  all 
parts  of  its  collection,  so  that  we  can  draw  still  further  on  the  work  done 
by  that  library.  Additional  details  in  regard  to  the  titles  to  be  included 
in  the  first  printing  (Group  A)  and  those  to  be  left  until  later  (Group  B) 
will  be  found  in  the  Circulars  already  mentioned. 

In  order  to  take  every  precaution  against  cataloguing  titles  ourselves 
which  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  later  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  we 
send  brief  typewritten  lists  of  the  titles  which  we  are  about  to  print  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that  Library  very  kindly  looks  them  up 
promptly  and  returns  them  to  us  marked  so  as  to  show  what  it  will  print 
later.  They  also  request  us,  in  some  cases,  to  furnish  copy  so  that  they 
may  print  immediately  titles  which  they  wish  to  have  in  stock. 

The  printing  of  our  cards  is  being  done  by  the  Library  Bureau,  but  the 
Harvard  Library  is  free  to  set  up  its  own  plant  or  to  have  the  work  done 
at  the  College  printin^press,  if  at  any  time  it  finds  it  advisable  to  do  so. 
In  beginning  the  worV  .  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  advantage  of  the 
Library  Bureau's  exj'  ^;ience  in  handling  printing  of  this  kind. 

7.  The  Subject  Ca^  ylogue.  —  The  gen^^  -al  plan  of  the  Harvard  Subject 
Catalogue,  excellem  n  many  respects,*^  nas  been  long  open  to  criticism 
in  others.*  Work  c  r  the  catalogue  had  been  partially  interrupted  for 
some  months  by  d^  ;tion  of  the  Library  Council  as  stated  in  my  last 
Report,  but  was  re^  ned  about  April  1st,  19n.  The  fact  that  all  the 
cards  accumulated  i'.^  to  this  time  must  eventually  be  replaced  by  new 
ones  makes  it  advis;  )le  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  make  whatever  changes  are  necessary.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  somewhat  carefully,  particularly  as  to  the  scope  which  the  sub- 
ject catalogue  of  a  great  library  should  attempt.  To  make  it  complete 
seems  to  be  at  once  hopeless  and  unnecessary.  It  is  evident,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  forms  a  good  starting-point  for  bibliographical  investigation, 
that  it  answers  many  questions  off-hand  which  are  not  readily  answered 
by  the  author  catalogue,  and  that  it  often  sets  an  inquirer  very  promptly 
on  the  track  of  what  he  wants.  It  is  less  valuable  for  older  books  than 
for  modem  books;  less  convenient  for  general  works,  where  a  large 
number  of  titles  accumulate  under  the  same  head,  than  for  specific  works; 
less  consulted  for  the  more  technical  books,  which  those  who  use  them 
learn  of  through  bibliographies  and  journals,  than  for  more  popular 
works;  and  for  casual  reference  less  necessary  for  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages than  for  those  in  English. 

New  rules,  following  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  and  affecting  some  of 
the  larger  classes  of  the  subject  catalogue,  were  adopted  in  the  spring 
with  the  direct  object  of  diminishing  the  number  of  entries  to  be  made 
imder  subject  headings.  In  brief,  these  rules  direct  us  (a)  to  omit  almost 
all  the  older  books  under  many  general  heads,  such  as  Agriculture,  Al- 
gebra, Antiquities,  Architecture,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Bibliography, 
Biology,  Botany,  etc.,  especially  elementary  text-books,  collected  works, 
and  works  of  an  indefinite  and  miscellaneous  nature. 

(6)  To  cancel  all  titles  under  the  great  form  heading?  Drama,  fiction, 
Miscellany,  Orations,  and  Poetry,  retaining  only  collections,  works  in 

>  See  the  librarian's  Twelfth  Report  (190S-09).  pp.  8-10. 
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dialect  and  in  the  less  common  languages  (Bulgarian,  Catalan,  Chinese, 
etc.),  translations  from  these  languages,  and  translations  of  Danish, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Swedish  Drama,  Fiction, 
and  Poetry;  all  of  these  retained  items  to  be  combined  with  some  other 
form  divisions  and  re-arranged  by  languages  under  the  general  heading 
Literature,  a  heading  which  will  also  include  works  on  the  history  and 
bibliography  of  literature. 

(c)  To  (^continue  the  entry  of  titles  relating  to  individuals  under 
the  biographical  divisions  of  subject  classes,  such  as  Education,  Elec- 
tricity, Elocution,  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  etc.,  and  to  enter  such 
titles  on  the  author  catalogue  only,  imder  the  name  of  the  person  con- 
cerned —  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  Music,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Theatre,  Tjrpography,  and  some  other  heads  under  which  the  bio- 
graphical material,  especidly  that  which  relates  to  a  man's  works,  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

(d)  To  omit  under  the  names  of  the  common  '^nguages  most  old  ele- 
mentary text-books  which  would  come  under  tl  sections  Chrestoma- 
thies.  Exercises,  Grammars,  Readers,  and  Spelle  ,  keeping  only  the 
earliest  for  their  antiquarian  ii  ^rest  and  the  lat  ^  for  their  modem 
interest. 

(e)  To  omit  under  Historical  Societies,  Leamc  Societies,  and  Lit- 
erary Societies  the  entry  of  all  publications  by  or  ating  to  individual 
societies,  and  to  discontinue  the  class  Periodicals  entering  periodicals 
always  on  the  author  catalogue,  and  when  specifi  in  their  scope  also 
under  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

(/)  To  omit  from  the  subject  catalogue  books  which  are  so  indefinite, 
so  general,  or  so  technical  in  subject  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  subject  headings,  remembering  that  books  which  may 
1)e  assigned  with  precision  to  an  obvious  subject  heading  are  generally 
the  most  useful  to  those  who  seek  them,  as  well  as  the  easiest  to  classify. 

The  result  of  these  rules  is  to  diminish  substantially  the  number  of 
cards  added  to  the  subject  catalogue,  but,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly 
to  increase  the  labor  involved  in  replacement  of  cards,  since  each  subject 
heading  has  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Other  changes  which  have  been  made,  or  are  being  introduced,  also 
involve  careful  revision  of  subject  headings.  The  gathering  together 
of  historical  and  descriptive  titles  relating  to  places,  begun  the  previous 
year  and  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  was  completed  and  perfected 
under  Mr.  Currier's  direction,  and  this  new  section  of  the  catalogue 
comprising  solely  place-names  alphabetically  arranged,  the  larger  head- 
ings subdivided  carefully  by  special  topics,  gives  so  much  satisfaction 
that  it  will  doubtless  remain  an  independent  and  most  useful  portion  of 
the  catalogue.  The  class  Bibliography,  of  the  old  catalogue,  has  been 
broken  up,  its  innumerable  specific  subject  divisions  being  introduced 
under  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  so  that  the  titles  concerning 
the  bibliography  of  any  subject  now  stand  side  by  side  with  the  titles  on 
that  subject  itself.  The  portions  of  Bibliography  which  were  really 
Literary  History  are  being  put  under  Literature.  Other  changes  made  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  into  one  place  titles  relating  to  a  specific 
topic,  formerly  scattered  under  several  more  general  heads,  are  in  con- 
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templation  or  in  progress.  The  topic  Horse,  for  example,  has  hitherto 
been  found  under  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Zoology,  Mythology, 
Bibliography,  Folklore,  Superstition,  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rdated  topics,  Riding  (under  Physical  Ekiucation),  Horse-racing 
(under  Sports  and  Ethics),  Horse-flesh  (under  Food),  Horse-ehoeing 
and  Horse-training.  All  of  these  are  being  combined  under  the  word 
Horse.  Every  change  of  this  kind  affects  the  printed  alphabetical  index 
of  subjects  which  has  been  an  essential  key  to  the  contents  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  catalogue.  Changes  are  systematically  entered  in  the  copies 
of  the  Index  used  by  the  pubhc,  but  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to 
re-edit  and  reprint  it  or  provide  something  to  take  its  place.  With  the 
passing  of  the  old,  shallow  drawers,  —  too  shallow  to  permit  the  use 
of  tab  guides,  —  in  which  the  subject  catalogue  has  so  long  been  con- 
tained, we  are,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  position  to  equip  the  catalogue 
with  guide  ciurds  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Much  careful  planning 
will  be  required  to  work  out  the  most  helpful  system. 

8.  The  Official  CaUdogue.  —  The  official  catalogue,  begun  in  1848  on 
long  cards,  9^^  X  2^  inches,  and  probably  the  oldest  card  catalogue 
still  in  active  service  in  any  library,  does  not  pretend  to  record  anything 
received  by  the  library  before  1833.  It  is,  therefore,  far  from  complete, 
yet  in  some  respects  it  is  more  complete  than  the  public  catalogue,  be- 
cause, as  already  stated,  many  recently  acquired  titles  have  been  entered 
here  and  not  on  the  public  catalogue.  The  catalogue  is  bulky  on  account 
of  the  size  of  its  cards,  and  for  the  same  reason  extra  labor  is  involved 
in  keeping  it  up,  because  printed  cards  of  the  standard  size  cannot  be 
used  in  it.  It  is  therefore  evidently  desirable  that  this  catalogue,  as 
well  as  the  order  slips,  which  make  up  the  record  of  orders  out,  should 
be  standardized  like  the  public  catalogue  itself.  The  principal  distinc- 
tion of  the  official  catalogue  is  that  on  its  cards  are  recorded  certain 
items  in  regard  to  ordering,  date  of  receipt  and  fund,  and  this  fact  will 
probably  prevent  our  ever  entirely  dispensing  with  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  seemed  best  to  start  at  the  present  time  a  new  official  catalogue, 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  will  largely  take  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
The  cards  of  the  new  official  catalogue,  of  the  same  standard  size  as  those 
in  the  public  catalogue,  will  for  current  work  in  the  future  bear  the  items 
of  record  hitherto  made  on  the  official  catalogue  cards,  and  also  all  checks 
and  marks  for  tracing  references,  subject  headings,  etc.,  on  the  public 
catalogue.  The  change  seems  to  produce  an  additional  complication 
in  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  but  it  really  effects  a  saving  as  to  current 
titles  and  will  eventually  be  a  time-saver  all  round. 

One  new  Bibliographical  Contribution,  number  59,  "  A  Herbert  Bib- 
liography," by  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  being  the  catalogue 
of  his  remarkable  collection  of  books  relating  to  George  Herbert,  was 
issued  in  March.  Another,  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Potter's  "  Descriptive 
and  Historical  Notes  on  the  Library  of  Harvard  University,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1903  as  number  55  in  the  series,  has  been  in  progress  through 
the  year  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wells,  and 
was  issued  in  October.  It  gives  a  highly  interesting  survey  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Library  and  should  be  of  value  not  only  to  our  own  pro- 
fessors but  to  scholars  and  to  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Begmning  in  January,  1911,  the  Reading  Room  has  been  kept  open 
on  Sunday  evenings  un^  10  o'clock,  as  on  week-day  evenings.  On 
holidays,  except  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Read- 
ing Room  is  also  open  the  same  as  on  other  days,  and  it  is  found  that 
its  use  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  on  ordinary  days. 

One  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  Library  building.  The 
Treasure  Room,  in  which  nearly  all  the  rare  and  precious  books  and 
manuscripts  of  the  Library  are  brought  together,  has  been  completely 
separated  from  both  the  West  and  the  East  stack  by  additional  brick 
partitions  and  by  fire-doors,  so  that  its  valuable  contents  are  now  as 
securely  protected  from  injury  by  fire,  smoke,  or  water  as  is  possible. 

The  only  other  changes  of  the  year  aire  the  addition  of  extra  shelving 
at  nearly  every  point  still  left  where  an  extra  shelf  could  be  crowded 
in,  the  placing  of  four  cases  in  the  West  stack  for  the  folios  of  Archaeology, 
and  in  the  reading-room  the  removal  of  the  upright  partitions  down 
the  middle  of  several  of  the  long  tables,  giving  a  clear  top  to  the  tables, 
and  improving  the  position  of  the  lights. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  Librarian  gave  a  course  on  the 
History  of  Printing  (Fine  Arts  5),  designed  primarily  for  members  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  who  were  preparing 
to  take  up  publishing  as  their  professional  occupation.  The  abundance 
of  illustrative  material  available  in  the  Library  made  the  course  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  to  the  four  men  who  took  it  —  two  Seniors  in  College 
and  two  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  course,  seven  informal  exhibitions 
were  held  in  the  Treasure  Room,  showing  the  work  of  famous  printers 
from  Gutenberg  to  Plantin.  The  arrangement  and  annotation  of  these 
exhibits  were  valuable  exercises  for  the  members  of  the  course,  while  a 
moderate  number  of  students  and  others  appreciated  the  opportunity 
thus  given  to  see  some  of  the  rarer  early  books  in  the  Library  grouped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  their  historic  significance  and  accompanied 
by  brief  notes  that  pointed  out  their  characteristics.  I  wish  that  such 
exhibits  might  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  Library's  work  throughout 
the  term,  for  they  may  be  made  to  have  distinct  educational  value, 
but  the  labor  involved  in  preparing  them  is  considerable,  and  the  Treasure 
Room  is  already,  to  my  regret,  being  unavoidably  used  more  and  more 
for  administrative  purposes. 

On  three  days  in  April  some  of  the  more  interesting  volmnes  from  the 
remarkable  Persius  collection,  given  to  the  Library  by  Professor  Morgan, 
were  laid  out  in  the  Treasure  Room,  and  the  exhibition  was  visited  by 
many  persons,  especially  by  Professor  Morgan's  friends.  A  special 
exhibition  of  miscellaneous  books  of  exceptional  interest  was  arranged 
for  the  students  of  the  Summer  School  on  two  days  in  July,  1910. 
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Accessions 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  jrear,  and  the 
present  eictent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


AoonnoMB 


College  Library  :  — 

Grore  Hall  Collections 

Thirty-two  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   .    . 

Law  School 

Diyinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bnssey  Institution 

Mnseum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Grore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets    .   . 


Volames 
added 


28,281 

4,849 

6,260 

686 

1,662 

46 

68 

1,096 

277 

297 

657 

2,222 


40,690 


805 


40,885 


PreMnt  extent  in 


Volumes 


564,088 

61,456 

126,051 

88,794 

17,780 

1,675 

8,818 

47,962 

4,172 

18,508 

12,784 

24,747 


916,275 
64,000 
1,689,049 


PunpUeti 


892,896 

•  • 
14,266 
11,074 
86,000 
12,000 
11,000 
44,369 

4,008 
80,000 
10,017 

6,659 


571,774 
37,000 


The  additions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection  alone  for  the  last  five  years 
have  been  as  follows:  — 


ADDITIONB  to  GrORS  Uall 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .    .    . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  volumes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .    .    . 


1906-07 

1907-08 

1906-09 

1909-10 
11  mo*. 

7,620 

1,478 

852 

4,852 

14,702 

8,766 
1,699 
1,099 
7,168 

9,769 

1,841 

1,122 

17,989 

8,577 

1,924 

974 

9,141 

18,716 

80,661 

20,616 

612 

699 

1,181 

525 

1,899 
14,128 

2,010 
14,872 

1,820 
19,611 

8,061 
17,848 

18,980 

22,025 

87,460 

26^489 

1910-11 

9,989 
2,882 
1,815 
9,547 

28,188 

555 

2,044 
21,848 

81,895 
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The  diminution  in  the  Library's  income  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
caused  by  the  small  balance  carried  forward  from  the  previous  year 
and  by  the  application  of  the  entire  income  of  the  Pierce  Fund  to  adminis- 
trative expenses,  was  fortunately  made  up  by  the  receipt  of  an  unusuaUy 
large  number  of  gifts  and  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  funds 
(aggregating  over  S75,000)  the  income  from  which  will  henceforth  be 
continually  available  for  the  increase  of  the  Library  in  special  fields. 

The  new  funds  received  are  the  following :  — 

Coolidge  and  Hay  Fund,  $4,500.  From  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Leonard  Hay,  '08,  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating 
to  South  America.  This  fund  insures  the  regiilar  increase  of  our  South 
American  collection,  of  which  the  chief  foundation  was  the  library^  of 
Luis  Montt,  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  received  two  years  ago  as  a  gift  from 
Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Hay. 

Cutting  Fund,  S12,500.  A  legacy  from  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  1900, 
a  constant  and  generous  friend  of  the  Library,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  modem  European  history  and  the  history 
of  the  countries  of  North  Africa,  preference  being  given  to  books  on  the 
history  of  France,  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  and  to  the  history  of  Morocco, 
Algiers,  or  Egypt.  In  addition  to  the  income  of  this  book-fund,  one- 
half  of  the  income  of  the  Bayard  Cutting  Fellowship  Fund  of  S25,000, 
in  any  year  when  the  Fellowship  is  not  awarded,  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  permanent  value,  preferably  in  French  or  Italian 
literature. 

Gross  Fund,  SI  ,590.  Established  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles 
Gross,  Professor  of  History,  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  English  history  and  institutions. 

Lodge-Stickney  Fund,  $3,125.  Established  as  a  memorial  of  George 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Joseph  ThunbuU  Stickney,  the  income  to  be  used  to 
purchase  rare  and  choice  works  of  English  and  French  Poetiy. 

Francis  Cabot  Lowell  Fund,  $10,000.  Given  by  Mrs.  Lowell  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband.  Judge  Lowell,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  the 
income  to  be  used  to  supplement  his  collection  of  works  on  Joan  of  Arc 
(bequeathed  by  him  to  the  College  Library)  by  the  purchase  of  books 
of  lidstorical  value  on  countries  and  periods  more  or  less  closely  related 
thereto. 

Treat  Fund,  $41,000.  Legacy  of  John  Harvey  Treat,  of  the  Class  of 
1862,  being  the  residue  of  his  estate.  By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Treat's  will, 
the  income  is  ''  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library  for  the  purchase 
of  books  relating  to  the  Chiu*ch  of  England  and  other  churches  in  com- 
mimion  with  her,  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  as  regards  ritual 
matters  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  collection  presented  [by 
Mr.  Treat]  in  1888;  also  books  relating  to  Christian  archaeology.  If 
the  funds  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  designated,  they  may 
be  used  for  other  departments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian."  Mr. 
Treat's  previous  gifts  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  chronicled  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  Librarian's  reports  for  many  years.  These 
have  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  a  collection  of  works 
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on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  in  which  subject  Mr.  Treat  was  eBpetaahy 
interested. 

Twentieth  Massachusetts  Regiment  Fund,  S600,  to  accumulate  until 
it  amounts  to  SI, 000.  In  December,  1910,  the  University  received 
from  Col.  Charles  L.  Peirson,  S.B.  '53,  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  S861.50, 
representing  the  balance  of  the  fund  raised  for  a  memorial  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  awed 
throughout  the  War  of  1861-65.  The  bulk  of  the  original  fund  was  used 
in  placing  one  of  the  St.  Gaudens  lions  on  the  stairway  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  in  establishing  in  that  library  a  fund  of  $5,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books  of  a  military  or  patriotic  character.  The  income 
of  the  College  Library  fund,  when  it  has  reached  its  designated  limit, 
is  to  be  used  for  buying  books  of  a  similar  character,  those  on  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  having  preference.  The  balance  of  the  gift  may  be  spent 
from  time  to  time  in  a  similar  way  as  needed. 

Welsh  Fund,  $3,000.  Established  as  a  memorial  of  Julian  Palmer 
Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Class  of  1897,  and  given  by  a  number  of 
his  friends.  The  income  is  to  be  spent  in  buying  books  in  English  and 
American  literatiure.  An  engraved  bookplate,  by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers, 
has  been  provided. 

The  establishment  of  the  Craig  Prize  in  Dramatic  Composition  will 
provide  a  regular  income  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  history  of  the 
English  stage  so  long  as  the  prize  is  awarded,  since  one-half  of  the  prize 
of  $250  is  to  be  given  to  the  College  Library  for  this  purpose. 

An  annual  gift  of  $1,000,  in  memory  of  Charles  Elliott  Perkins, 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R, 
is  for  books  on  the  history  of  the  Western  states.  The  donor  remains 
anonymous.  With  these  successive  gifts,  it  may  be  expected  that  an 
extremely  valuable  collection  of  Western  history  will  be  built  up. 

Other  gifts  received  in  continuation  of  former  ones,  which  have  been 
some  annual  and  some  occasional,  are  as  follows:  From  Mrs.  R.  L.  Adler- 
cron,  of  London,  formerly  Miss  Hester  Bancroft,  $600  for  books  on 
Japan;  from  Thomas  Barbour,  '06,  of  Brookline,  $35  for  books  on  Oceania; 
from  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  China;  iicm 
the  Dante  Society  of  Cambridge,  $50  for  books  on  Dante;  from  Ellis 
L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  German  drama;  from  Pro- 
fessor G.  L.  Kittredge,  '82,  of  Cambridge,  $100  for  books  on  the  history 
of  witchcraft;  from  John  S.  Lawrence,  '01,  of  Boston,  $10  for  books  on 
the  biography  of  successful  men  (received  after  the  close  of  the  financial 
year);  from  James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  $100  for  labor  periodicals; 
from  Edwin  S.  Mullins,  '93,  of  Hyannisport,  $50  for  folklore;  from 
Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  of  New  York,  $200  for  books  on  Shakespeare; 
from  William  PhiUips,  '00,  of  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  $100 
for  books  on  London  (received  just  after  the  close  of  the  financial 
year);  from  Horace  B.  Stanton,  '00,  of  Boston,  $25  for  books  on  Moli^. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cochrane,  of  Boston,  has  supplemented  his  gift  of 
some  years  ago  by  another  gift  of  $1,000,  of  wMch  $750  is  for  English 
Literature  and  $250  for  Scotch  History  and  Literatiure. 
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Profeesor  A.  C.  Coolidge's  gifts  for  books  have  amounted  to  $2,137, 
and  have  been  devoted  principally  to  works  on  German  and  French 
History,  on  Morocco,  and  on  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Other  welcome  gifts  have  been  received  as  follows:  From  Harold  W. 
Bell,  '07,  of  Cambridge,  S137  for  a  set  of  the  *'  Numismatic  Chronicle''; 
from  James  F.  Curtis,  '99,  of  Boston,  S50  for  books  on  the  Western  states; 
from  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  of  New  York,  to  fulfil  the  expressed  in- 
tentions of  his  son,  S150  for  books  on  Napoleon,  Florence,  and  Switzer- 
land; from  James  L.  Derby,  '08,  of  New  York,  S25  for  books  on  the 
Philippines;  from  Henry  Stephens,  3d,  '05,  formerly  of  Waters,  Michigan, 
now  living  in  Zalaegerszeg,  Hungary,  S550  for  the  purchase  of  the  ex- 
tremely rare  set  of  the  ''  Codex  diplomaticus  Hungariae  "  (40  volumes) ; 
from  Horace  £.  Ware,  '67,  of  Boston,  SlOO  for  books  on  Comparative 
Philology. 

Gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  English  Literature  have  been  received 
from  Robert  Bacon,  '80,  of  New  York,  $100;  Henry  W.  Cunningham, 
'82,  of  Boston,  $100;  E.  P.  Merritt,  '82,  of  Boston,  $100;  James  A. 
Stilhnan,  '96,  of  New  York,  $100;  George  Wigglesworth,  '74,  of  Boston, 
SlOO;  Lucius  Wilmerding,  '01,  of  New  York,  $150.  To  these  sums  the 
Department  of  English  added  $132  and  an  anonymous  giver  $53.  Much 
of  this  money  would  have  been  spent  at  the  Hoe  sale  if  the  prices  given 
had  not  been  exorbitant.  A  large  part  of  these  gifts  has  been  actually 
applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  purchase  of  original  issues  of  EInglish 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  folio  form,  offered 
for  ssde  by  Pickering  and  Chatto  in  London. 

Unrestricted  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  were  received  from  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  '87,  $1,500;  Godfrey  Morse,  '70,  of  Boston,  $50;  and  Evan 
Randolph,  '03,  of  Philadelphia,  $100. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Fine  Arts, 
and  another  anonymous  gift  of  $25  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Oceanic 
Linguistics,  were  likewise  received.  All  these  gifts,  the  number  and 
variety  of  which  is  unusual,  made  it  possible  to  maintain  the  normal 
increase  of  the  Library  in  most  departments  and  to  add  particularly 
valuable  collections  in  certain  fields. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  received  by  gift,  as  distinguished  from 
those  bought  with  money  given,  was  about  the  same  as  usual,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  very  large  collections  were  received  from  any  individ- 
ual donor.  The  most  notable  gift  of  the  year  was  the  bequest  from 
Judge  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  his  books  relating  to  Joan  of  Arc  and  French 
History  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  collection  which  has  particular  value 
because  of  the  discriminating  care  with  which  it  was  formed.  It  numbers 
over  five  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets,  but  sixty-five  of  the  volumes 
are  made  up  by  binding  many  pamphlets  together.  The  memorial  fund 
given  by  Mrs.  Lowell  insures  the  constant  addition  to  the  collection  of 
whatever  may  be  had  that  is  valuable. 

From  the  Spanish  Government  we  received  382  volmnes  of  the  "  Actas  " 
of  the  CastiUian  Cortes,  1559-1598,  and  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  from 
1809  to  date. 

From  the  French  Government  came  157  volumes  of  the  "  Annales  du 
S^nat,"  in  continuance  of  previous  gifts  of  the  same  set. 
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The  governments  of  Pniasia,  Austria,  and  of  many  of  the  Fhissian 
provinces  have  continued  to  send  us  their  current  official  publications, 
making  a  collection  of  great  historical  and  statistical  value. 

The  books  received  in  July,  1910,  from  the  estates  of  Profeasor  J.  B. 
Greenough  and  of  Professor  Charles  Gross  were  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report.  The  family  of  P»)fessor  F.  J.  Child  have  added  about  mzty 
volumes  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  to  their  former  gifts  from  Professor 
Child's  library.  From  the  library  of  P»)fessor  A.  S.  Hill,  we  have  re- 
ceived thirty  volumes;  and  from  that  of  P»)fessor  C.  L.  Smith,  678  vol- 
umes, 49  pamphlets,  and  40  serials.  From  the  Estate  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine  we  received  63  volumes.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  '53,  of  Boston, 
has  sent  us  from  time  to  time  a  nimiber  of  interesting  letters  and  papen 
from  his  father's  correspondence,  illustrating  undergraduate  life  many 
years  ago.  Dr.  Osier,  of  Oxford  University,  had  the  kindnefls  to  send 
us  photographs  of  early  Commencement  Theses  and  Quaestiones  which 
he  had  found  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Glasgow.  The  Conunence- 
ment  Theses  are  for  the  years  1643,  1646,  1647,  1653,  and  1678.  Those 
for  1643,  1647,  and  1678  had  been  known  hitherto  only  from  copies 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 
the  others  are  probably  unique,  and  all  of  them  were  lacking  in  the  Har- 
vard collection. 

From  the  Netherland  Bible  Society  have  been  received  nearly  a  hundred 
volumes  of  translations  of  the  Bible  and  its  parts  into  African  and  East 
Indian  languages. 

One  of  the  interesting  purchases  of  the  year  was  a  collection  of  pam- 
phlet and  broadside  mat^ial  relating  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Commune.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  a  gift  from  an  anon3anous 
donor  of  ninety-seven  broadside  proclamations  relating  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Fearing,  of  Newport,  has  continued  to  send,  for  the 
Morgan  collection  of  Persius,  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  that  poet 
hitherto  wanting  in  the  Morgan  collection. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  or  valuable  gifts  received  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Any  detailed  enumeration  of  them  is  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  report,  but  the  thanks  of  the  College  are  transmitted 
to  each  donor  as  his  gift  is  received,  and  at  this  time  only  a  g^ieral  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  is  possible. 
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Special  Reference  Librariss 
The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows:  — 


SraoiAL  BBTBBnroB  Limubdm 


1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
88. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 

30. 
31. 
38. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boyltion  Hail 

Physical  Lab.     Jeff er ton  Fhy$,  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     Univerniy  Museum 

Oeological  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do,  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do,  

Zoological  Lab.  Do,  

Plant  Physiology  Laboratory.     Botanic  Onrden  . 

Astronomical  Lab 

Statistical  Lab.     Dane  Hall 

Physiological  Lab.    Lawrence  Hall 

Classics.    Harvard  Hall  8 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R,  R 

Economics.  Do.  

Social  Ethics.     Emerton  Hall 

Philosophy  (Bobbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emereon  Hall 

Child  Memorial  (English) .  Warren  House  .  .  . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do,  ,   .    . 

German.  Do,  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  ,   ,    , 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy .    Roteh  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  HaU 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Education.    Laicrence  Hall 

Business.  Do.  

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Library 

Totals 


Permft. 
Bent 

On 
Depodt 

ToUU 

3,088 

1,830 

4,318 

689 

19 

708 

1,879 

180 

1,399 

836 

•   • 

836 

873 

818 

1,085 

851 

180 

431 

401 

401 

133 

133 

71 

71 

847 

847 

64 

64 

4,777 

148 

4,985 

5,869 

39 

5,908 

1,661 

34 

1,695 

3,300 

•   • 

3,300 

4,071 

44 

4,115 

5,856 

90 

5,346 

1,638 

6 

1,638 

1,558 

•  • 

1,558 

8,614 

•  • 

8,614 

1,087 

31 

1,058 

1,844 

84 

1,868 

965 

69 

1,034 

400 

71 

471 

7,508 

197 

7,705 

1,048 

.  • 

1,048 

6,433 

.  • 

6,433 

812 

1,847 

1,459 

1,179 

13 

1,192 

8,084 

16 

8,100 

186 

•   • 

186 

500 

•   • 

500 

61,456 

3,790 

65,846 

Besides  the  libraries  listed  above,  special  collections  on  Forestry  and 
on  Landscape  Architecture  are  being  brought  together  for  the  use  of 
students  in  those  departments,  and  will  be  reported  upon  in  detail  next 
year.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is  also  collecting  for  its  own 
use  a  library  of  reference  books,  reports,  documents,  and  current  pamph- 
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lets,  which  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Ck)llege  libraiy  as  do 
the  other  special  reference  libraries. 

The  library  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  i^ 
pears  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of  special  libraries.  For  two  yean 
we  made  what  room  we  could  in  the  West  stack  for  the  reference  books 
and  periodicals  of  the  School,  but  the  arrangement  could  not  be  a  per- 
manently satisfactory  one  either  to  the  Business  School  or  the  College 
Library.  In  the  autumn  of  1910,  a  commodious  reading-room  in  Law- 
rence Hall  was  fitted  up  for  the  School,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Crowley,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  Library  service,  was  appointed  Superintendent 
Here  the  books  and  numerous  reports  and  periodicals  of  the  School 
were  installed  under  conditions  far  more  convenient  than  before  for 
the  students,  while  in  the  College  Library  vacant  shelves  were  left  wfiere 
they  were  greatly  needed. 

Mr.  Carney  reports  that  all  the  special  reference  libraries,  except 
the  Sanskrit  Library,  now  have  shelf-lists,  and  that  their  card  catalogues 
are  being  checked  by  the  shelf-lists,  so  as  to  make  note  of  books  which 
may  have  been  added  irregularly  without  being  catalogued.  The  c(^ 
lection  in  the  Mineralogical  Laboratory  was  re-classified  at  the  request 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Palache.  The  Engineering 
Library  has  also  been  re-arranged,  and  Library  of  Congress  cards  are 
being  substituted  for  the  old  smaller  cards.  The  Library  has  obtained 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  a  full,  file  of  its  cards  in  Ekigineering  sub- 
jects, and  this  greatly  facihtates  its  work.  The  change  from  small  to 
large  cards  in  the  College  Library  catalogue  makes  a  similar  change 
desirable,  and  almost  inevitable,  in  the  catalogues  of  all  the  special 
reference  libraries,  and  perhaps  eventually  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Depart- 
mental libraries.  The  College  Library  contributes  toward  this  change, 
so  far  as  it  can,  by  ordering  extra  cards  when  it  orders  cards  for  its  own 
catalogue,  but  each  special  catalogue  will  sometime  have  to  be  taken 
up  separately  and  completed  by  replacing  the  old  cards  that  remain 
by  typewritten  cards  of  standard  size. 

Early  in  Mr.  Winsor's  administration  (in  December,  1880)  and  on 
his  recommendation,  the  Corporation  directed  that  books  for  the  depart- 
ment libraries  must  be  bought  through  the  College  Library,  and  that 
all  books  acquired  by  these  other  libraries  must  be  sent  to  the  College 
Library  to  be  catalogued.  The  only  library  excepted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  was  the  Law  School  Library.  At  the  time  this  was  a 
wise  and  necessary  measure  of  unification  and  centralization,  but  with 
the  growth  of  the  department  libraries  and  with  the  employment  of 
efficient,  trained  library  assistants  in  most  of  them,  the  need  of  having 
this  work  done  at  a  central  point  gradually  diminished;  and  in  some 
cases  the  rule  became  distinctly  irksome  and  inapplicable.  The  College 
Library  also,  engrossed  with  the  increase  of  its  own  collections  and  re- 
sponsible for  a  whole  group  of  smaller  special  libraries,  organized  in 
recent  years,  found  it  practically  impossible  to  fulfil  the  duties  laid  upon 
it  by  the  vote  of  1880.  The  advantage  of  having  a  central  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  book  possessions  of  the  whole  University,  never- 
theless, continues.  On  January  30,  1911,  the  Corporation  provided 
for  the  changed  conditions  by  adopting  a  vote  (see  p.  35)  which  permits 
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the  departmental  libraries  to  purchase  books  directly,  but  requires  the 
special  reference  libraries  still  to  buy  through  the  College  Library;  while 
those  libraries  which  possess  the  facilities  for  properly  registering  and 
cataloguing  their  own  books  are  required  to  send  to  the  College  Library 
dupUcate  cards  of  standard  size  in  form  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
central  catalogue. 

Use  of  Books  in  the  College  Library 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1910-11 
as  compared  with  previous  years:  — 


Un  OF  Books 

1004-06 

1906-06 

1906-07 

1007-06 

lOOMW 

1000-10 
llmos. 

1010-11 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

59,021 
26,665 

56,875 
26,558 

59,254 
24,851 

68,227 
21,396 

78,062 
24,986 

72,991 
21,169 

61,962 
26,803 

ToUl 

85,586 

83,438 

88,605 

84,623 

102,998 

94,160 

88,765 

3.  OTer-night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harrard  Hall     .   .    . 

6,485 
14,268 

5,662 
11,452 

6,107 
11,267 

5,117 
15,064 

11,027 
14,988 

13,621 
17,663 

18,376 
17,125 

Admission  to  the  booknstacks  continues  to  be  granted  to  advanced 
students  on  much  the  same  principles  as  in  recent  years,  but  the  number 
of  students  desiring  to  use  the  stacks  in  this  way  having  greatly  increased, 
professors  are  asked  not  to  recommend  students  for  this  privilege  unless 
access  to  the  stacks  is  really  essential  to  the  success  of  their  studies. 
The  number  of  cards  of  admission  granted  last  year  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  customary  table  comparing  the  number 
in  successive  years  is  omitted. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  use  of  the  Library  was  granted  to  sixty 
visiting  professors  from  other  colleges.  We  have  sent  by  mail  or  express 
1,239  volumes  to  98  different  colleges,  Ubraries,  and  schools  (not  including 
Radcliffe),  and  in  some  cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  The 
list  of  persons  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  having  access  to  the  Library 
has  included  4,316  names. 

Shelf  Departbobnt 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  re-classification  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  our  overerowded  condition.  In  respect  to 
their  classification,  the  books  in  the  Library  now  fall  into  three  divisions  — 
(1)  the  permanently  classified  ( so  far  as  anything  in  library  organization 
may  be  called  permanent) ;  (2)  the  temporarily  classified  (i.  e.,  the  groups 
which  were  arranged  on  the  ''  fixed  location  "  plan  when  re-classification 
was  first  undertaken  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  which  it  is  evident 
must  eventually  be  re-numbered);    (3)  the  unclassified  or  the  roughly 
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classified  (induding  all  that  we  have  on  certain  subjects,  —  theology, 
law,  general  history,  government,  agriculture,  Oriental  subjects,  etc.,  — 
both  the  books  which  were  in  the  Library  before  1878  and  those  wfaidi 
have  been  received  later). 
To  the  first  division  have  been  added  the  following  new  groups:  — 

Church  History  (including  Church  Writers  in  general)  12,486  Tolumef 

Forestry 497        " 

General  Geogri^y 2,129 

Heraldry 120 

International  Law 1,586 

British  History 18,158 

Total 34,924        " 

Net  addition  from  current  accessions  to  other  groups 
previously  arranged 12,760        ** 

Total  added  to  Division  I 47,684        « 

This  has  raised  the  whole  number  of  volumes  permanently  classified 
from  314,060  to  361,744. 

In  Division  II,  3,308  volumes  were  added  from  current  accessioDs, 
but  by  the  re-classification  of  British  History  on  a  permanent  basis 
16,593  volumes  were  withdrawn,  so  that  the  net  diminution  of  this  divi- 
sion is  13,285,  bringing  the  total  down  from  123,630  to  110,345. 

To  Division  III,  1,502  volumes  were  necessarily  added  from  curreot 
accessions,  but  16,218  volumes  were  withdrawn  from  it  to  make  up  the 
newly  classified  groups  in  Division  I,  so  that  the  total  has  fallen  from 
92,048  to  77,332.  The  more  rapidly  the  books  in  the  second  and  third 
divisions  can  be  transferred  to  the  first  division,  the  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  Library,  and  the  less  will  be  the  ultimate 
expense  of  the  process,  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  additions  to  these 
two  divisions  amounted  to  almost  5,000  volumes  in  the  year  just  passed, 
and  this  annual  accumulation  of  work  which  must  be  done  over  will 
continue  so  long  as  any  books  remain  in  these  two  divisions. 

The  re-classification  of  so  many  groups  of  books  at  once  or  in  quick 
succession  was  impossible  at  the  hands  of  the  regular  staff;  it  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  employing  additional  assistants  and  by  getting 
help  and  advice  from  many  quarters.  A  general  supervision  ol  the 
whole  has  been  exercised  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  while  Mr.  Carney  has 
looked  after  the  practical  execution  of  the  work  most  efficiently.  The 
assembling  and  arrangement  of  the  books  on  Church  History  (including 
the  collected  editions  of  all  church  writers  and  all  periodicals  of  a  theologi- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  character)  had  been  in  progress  throughout  the 
previous  year,  and  was  carried  nearly  to  completion  by  Mr.  Theodore  F. 
Jones,  now  Instructor  in  History  at  New  York  University. 

The  plan  for  Forestry  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Carney,  and  is  based 
on  the  printed  scheme  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  classificatioD 
of  General  Geography  was  carried  out  under  Mr.  TiUinghast's  directkm 
by  Miss  A.  D.  S.  Sanders.  The  books  on  Heraldry  were  brought  together 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pierre  la  Rose,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  who  helped  us  in  arranging  the  clajseification.    Only  books  of  a  general 
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nature  are  placed  here,  the  local  ones  bemg  provided  for  with  the  history 
of  the  various  countries.  For  the  International  Law  we  had  the  help 
of  Professor  G.  G.  Wilson,  and  the  work  was  ably  planned  and  executed 
by  Miss  J.  M.  Douglass,  who  had  already  done  a  similar  service  for  the 
Wheaton  Collection  in  the  Brown  University  Library. 

British  History  had  been  classified  many  years  ago  on  the  ''fixed 
location  **  plan,  but  had  long  been  in  a  confused  state  in  consequence. 
The  re-classification  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1910  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  W.  Lichtenstein,  librarian  of  Northwestern  University,  who  pre- 
viously, while  in  the  service  of  this  Library,  had  re-classified  our  collec- 
tions on  German  and  French  History.  With  the  books  already  in  British 
History  have  been  incorporated  many  others  relating  to  local  church 
history  and  to  the  biography  of  churchmen,  thus  extending  the  scope 
of  the  class.  Mr.  Julius  Klein,  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Kieman,  of  the  Library  staff,  took  a  responsible  part  in  the  work  under 
Dr.  Lichtenstein. 

During  the  siunmer  of  1911,  a  large  section  of  American  History  (about 
11,000  voliunes)  was  re-clasdfied  under  Mr.  Klein's  care,  and  Ancient 
History  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson,  but 
the  account  of  these  groups  belongs  in  the  statistics  of  1911-12. 

The  opening  of  the  reading-room  for  the  Business  School  in  Lawrence 
Hall  and  the  removal  of  their  reserved  books  from  the  West  stack  made 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the  Economic  collection.  The  weeding  out 
of  a  considerable  number  of  duplicate  United  States  documents,  and  the 
building  of  temporary  shelving  in  several  parts  of  the  Library  made  it 
possible,  with  much  shifting,  to  find  room  for  the  year's  accessions  and  for 
the  newly  classified  sections.  But  the  whole  Library  is  hopelessly 
crowded,  and  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  at  present  of  sending  some 
of  our  books  to  the  Divinity  School  Library,  now  vacated  by  the  trans- 
ference of  its  books  to  the  Andover  Seminary,  we  should  again  have  to 
seek  out  other  dormitory  basements  like  those  of  Perkins  and  Warren 
*  Hastings  Halls,  where  many  thousand  of  our  books  are  already  stored. 

The  annual  cleaning  of  the  books  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1911 
by  a  corps  of  five  men  working  just  eight  weeks.  For  the  first  time 
we  used  a  vacuum  cleaner,  —  not  for  the  books  themselves,  for  which 
it  would  seem  that  no  vacuum  cleaner  can  be  employed  profitably  — 
but  for  empty  shelves,  for  the  tops  of  cases,  pipes,  mouldings,  etc.,  for 
walls,  and  for  other  places  not  easily  reached  by  ordinary  means.  For 
such  use  it  is  invaluable,  and  we  shall  continue  to  employ  it  throughout 
the  year  for  certain  floors  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

For  cleaning  books,  the  method  we  have  practiced  for  many  years 
works  well,  being  both  more  economical  and  more  efficient  than  any 
vacuiun  cleaner.  A  cheap  quality  of  cheese-cloth  is  used,  cut  into  con- 
venient lengths.  Upon  these  cloths  a  very  little  Germicide  Dust  Layer 
is  sprayed,  just  enough  to  keep  the  dust  from  flying,  but  not  enough  to 
leave  any  mark  upon  the  books.  Each  cleaner  uses  a  number  of  these 
cloths  daily  and  washes  them  out  when  work  is  done,  so  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  use  again  the  next  morning. 
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Catalogue  Department 

The  difficult  problems  of  the  Catalogue  have  already  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  that  I  cannot  draw  further  from 
Mr.  Currier's  special  report  on  his  department,  in  which  he  describes 
in  some  detail  the  changes  he  has  been  carrying  out  in  the  subject  cata- 
logue and  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  work  of  the  department, 
due  to  the  many  changes  already  described  and  the  large  proportioii 
of  assistants  having  as  yet  but  a  short  experience  in  our  methods  of 
work. 

The  following  figures  tell  in  brief  the  work  done  by  the  department 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years:  — 


Catalogus  Wobk 

IWfr-OT 

1907-08 

1908-<>0 

100»-10 
11  mos. 

uio-n 

Titles  catalogued  for  CoUege  Library : 

Fall  and  complete  work 

Continiiations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

8,628 
6,684 
6,464 

8,481 
6,285 
5,228 

9,019 
5,764 
6,066 

9,188 
7,786 
5,789 

10,117 
7,344 

6,316 

Total 

21,611 
4,422 

19,894 
4,090 

20,828 
4,270 

22,766 
2,834 

23,777 
4,404 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued    .... 
Titles  replaced  by  new  L.  C.  cards  .   . 

26,088 

• . . . 

28,984 

*  • .  • 

25,098 

■  •  •  • 

26,690 

•  •  •  • 

28,181 
4,725 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  Cong^ss 

Royal  Library,  Berlin 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board    .   .   . 

6,270 
9,216 

•  •  •  • 

8,196 

6,210 

10,248 
•  •  •  • 
2,026 

8,624 
12,118 

•  •  •  • 

2,067 

4,177 
12,389 

•  •  •  • 

3,895 

1,084 

29,177 

1,700 

2,143 

Total 

Written  or  typewritten  cards    .   .   . 

18,681 
22,766 

18,483 
28,060 

17,809 
21,418 

19,961 
22,011 

34,104 
21,610 

Total 

41,447 

41,688 

89,227 

41,972 

65,714 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  some  of  last  year's  figures  may  be  worth 
adding.  Printed  cards  for  German  doctors'  dissertations  prepared  at 
the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin  have  been  available  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Cards  for  4,115  titles  were  received  (covering  the  scholastic  ye^n 
1908-09  and  1909-10)  and  since  we  had  been  putting  aside  for  some 
months  the  dissertations  which  we  expected  to  catalogue  by  their  means, 
the  number  that  enter  into  the  year's  statistics  is  above  the  normal. 
1,069  dissertations  for  the  College  Library  and  936  sent  to  Department 
libraries  account  in  part  for  the  increase  in  full  work  done  for  the  College 
Library  (10,117  titles)  and  in  the  number  of  titles  catalogued  for  dq[>art' 
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ment  and  special  reference  libraries  (4,404).  In  the  count  of  full  work 
are  also  included  817  titles,  previously  only  entered  on  the  official  cata- 
logue, but  now  re-catalogued  for  the  public  catalogue,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  reprinting.  Systematic  work  on  this  re-cataloguing  was  begun 
late  in  the  spring,  titles  from  the  first  of  the  alphabet  being  taken  up 
first.  The  ''  incomplete  work "  has  again  increased,  not  on  account 
of  the  nimiber  of  titles  entered  on  the  official  catalogue  only  (909  titles 
in  1910-11  against  from  three  to  five  thousand  in  other  recent  years), 
but  because,  at  the  direction  of  the  Library  Council,  work  on  the  subject 
catalogue  was  for  a  time  almost  suspended  and  the  5,407  titles  entered 
on  the  author  catalogue  only,  are  included  in  the  count  of  incomplete 
work.  The  great  increase  in  Library  of  Congress  cards  used  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  first  large  orders  for  new  cards  to  replace  small  cards 
already  in  the  catalogue. 

Fundamental  changes  in  cataloguing  rules  and  in  the  constitution 
of  the  subject  catalogue,  preparations  for  replacing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
our  old  cards  by  new  ones  to  be  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  John  Crerar  Library  or  to  be  printed  especially  for  us,  the  intro- 
duction of  many  new  assistants  into  the  staff  and  the  loss  of  some  old 
ones  of  experience,  have  combined  to  make  the  year  a  particularly  hard 
and  tr3ring  one,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  willingness, 
patience,  and  intelligence  with  which,  under  difficult  conditions,  all  the 
staff  have  cooperated  and  kept  the  work  from  falling  into  confusion. 
Mr.  Currier  points  out  that  over  twenty-five  new  persons  (not  counting 
shelf-mark  changers)  have  at  one  time  or  another  done  work  on  the 
catalogue  or  on  the  replacing  job  between  July  1,  1910,  and  October  1, 
1911.  On  the  latter  date  but  twelve  persons  in  the  catalogue  department 
had  had  over  one  year's  experience  in  this  department.  With  so  many 
new  workers  and  so  many  new  methods  being  introduced,  Mr.  Cxurrier 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  members  of  all  departments  of  the  Library 
staff  informed  of  the  details  and  progress  of  these  changes,  and  has  issued 
from  time  to  time  memoranda  explaining  them.  Fifty  or  seventy-five 
copies  are  made  of  these,  so  that  each  person  may  have  one  for  reference. 
Up  to  October  1, 1911,  eight  of  these ''  Memoranda  "  had  been  issued. 

The  author  cards  for  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  being  re-arranged. 
"The  main  feature  of  the  new  arrangement  is  the  grouping  together 
of  titles  by  language.  Thus  where  formerly  translations  of  each  work 
followed  the  original  text,  now  all  the  Eqghsh  translations  of  complete 
and  of  individual  works  are  set  apart  in  a  group  by  themselves,  this 
group  being  followed  by  a  second  group  of  French  translations,  a  third 
of  German,  etc.,  etc." 

Shelf-mark  changing  under  Mr.  Spofford's  care  has  made  good  pro- 
gress, keeping  up  fairly  well  with  the  large  nimiber  of  books  re-classified. 
This  has  been  accomplished  only  by  employing  several  persons  con- 
tinuously on  this  work  and  by  limiting  the  changing  to  the  author  cards. 
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Order  Department  and  Financial  Condition 

The  following  table  shows  the  mcome  of  the  book-funds,  reoeipU 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditures  for  boob 
during  the  last  six  years:  — 


Inoomi  and  Expbitditurk 

1906-06 

1006-07 

1907-06 

1906-09 

190»-10 

llOMW. 

1916-U 

From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Income  of  the  year 

•4,781 
19,068 

♦$5,140 
120,259 

$5,726 
19,778 

$5,728 
20,917 

$5,029 
19,111 

$246) 
21,4M 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

28,844 
19,824 

25,899 
19,678 

25,499 
19,776 

26,640 
21,611 

24,140 
21,977 

28,5» 
19,83S 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Received  daring  the  year   .   . 

4,520 

2,814 
9,484 

5,726 

4,279 
10,116 

5,728 

3,802 
5,851 

5,029 

8,821 
7,246 

2,168 

4,860 
11,948 

4,257 

t4,241 
11,621 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

12,298 
8,019 

14,394 
10,592 

9,153 
5,882 

10,567 
5,707 

16,808 
8,667 

16,76S 
11,425 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

4,279 

3,802 

3,821 

4,860 

8,241 

4,337 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Dep*t  and  Spec.  Ref .  Libraries 
(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$27,843 
9,367 

$30,265 
7,642 

$25,608 
5,914 

$27,318 
7,486 

$80,644 
8,839 

$30,757 
9,239 

Total 

$36,700 

$37,907 

$31,522 

$34,754 

$38,883 

$39,996 

The  financial  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  altogether 
exceptional  and  presented  peculiar  difficulties.  Owing  to  the  change 
of  the  date  of  closing  the  financial  year,  we  had  brought  over,  as  explained 
in  last  year's  report,  not  only  a  diminished  balance  (about  $3,000  leas 
than  usual)  but  far  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  unpaid  bills  (amount- 
ing to  about  $2,600).  Moreover,  the  income  of  the  Pierce  Fund  (about 
$2,300)  was  necessarily  diverted  from  the  purchase  of  books  to  the  expenses 
of  administration,  so  that  the  Treasurer's  estimate  of  income  from  book- 
funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  but  $19,100.  This  meant  that, 
after  allowing  for  unpaid  bills  from  the  previous  year  and  for  the  estimated 
cost  of  periodicals,  continuations,  and  outstanding  orders,  a  free  balance 
remained,  subject  to  appropriation,  of  only  $2,400,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  usual  amount.  Furthermore,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Potter's  report, 
''  as  these  conditions  were  not  known,  or  realized,  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
orders  had  been  sent  along  as  usual  against  the  expected  appropriaticns. 

*  Includes  $620  accnmuUted  income  of  the  Boott  Fond,  not  prerioaily  reported. 

t  Includes  a  special  appropriation  of  $1000. 

i  The  balance  of  last  year  is  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  $4,000  to  the  CooUdg«-Haj  Fond. 
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It  thus  happened  that  about  the  time  of  the  Council  meeting  in  November, 
the  orders  outstanding  sent  since  the  first  of  May  exceeded  this  nominal 
free  balance  by  about  Sl,400.  The  Council  took  the  only  possible  step 
and  made  no  appropriations,  except  in  a  dozen  subjects  covered  by 
restricted  funds.  The  situation  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  action 
of  the  Corporation  in  voting  Sly076  from  the  accumulated  income  of  the 
Hale  Fund  to  extinguish  the  deficit  in  certain  other  funds,*  and  also  by 
several  special  gifts  received  during  the  year  and  available  for  current 
orders  in  general  subjects,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
fine  money.  The  practical  cessation  of  ordering  had  the  desired  effect 
of  enabling  the  Library  to  finish  the  year  with  few  unpaid  bills  and  a 
fair  balance  to  carry  to  the  next  year.''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  income 
of  the  book-funds  turned  out  better  than  was  anticipated  (S21,426  as 
shown  in  the  table  above),  due  principally  to  the  establishment  of  an 
extraordinary  number  of  new  funds  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  this 
could  not  been  have  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  By  having 
restricted  our  purchases  to  about  S2,000  less  than  the  amount  of  our 
income  and  to  SI,  140  less  than  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years, 
we  again  carry  over  a  safe  balance  and  begin  a  new  year  under  better 
financial  conditions  than  ever  before.  In  spite  of  having  spent  less  from 
our  book-funds  in  1910-11,  we  were  able,  by  using  the  many  gifts  for  cur- 
rent use  received  from  generous  friends  who  knew  our  needs,  to  keep 
up  out  total  expenditure  for  books  to  more  than  the  normal  amount. 
The  expenditure  of  SI  1,425  from  money  derived  from  gifts,  from  fines, 
and  from  sales  of  duplicates,  exceeded  the  average  of  the  previous  five 
years  by  S3,682,  so  that  the  total  spent  was  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  same  years  by  S2,542. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  averages  of 
three  previous  five-year  periods:^ — 


Work  or  Ordbbino  DsPABTionrr 

New  orders,  — 

Total  receiTed  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

fNo.  of  Tols.  bought  for  College  Lib. 
{Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on  . 


1896-1000 
Average 

1900-05 
Average 

1906-10 
Average 

1909-10 
11  mot. 

7,827 
1,726 
5,036 

12,275 
4,142 

7,796 

10,855 
8,688 
7,156 

13,645 
5,195 
8,928 

$10,145 

3,223 

13,368 

$14,903 

8,710 

18,614 

$16,748 

4,562 

21,805 

$19,497 

5,626 

25,128 

5,736 
16,455 

7,538 
21,582 

9,127 
24,539 

8,577 
26,489 

1910-11 


14,076 
4,461 
8,577 

$16,281 

6,027 

22,258 

9,939 
82,848 


*  This  amount  is  included  in  the  $10,111  reported  m  the  table  as  the  inoome  of  1009-10. 
t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicali  and  pamphlets,  but  including  volumes 
received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 

X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.    See  page  7. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  volumes  bought  (9,939)  wbs, 
like  the  amount  of  money  spent  (shown  in  the  other  table),  distinctly 
above  the  average.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Potter's  report,  "not 
only  were  the  accessions  greater  in  number,  but  on  the  average  better 
in  quality  than  in  the  past.  While,  of  course,  the  lack  of  appropriations 
in  most  subjects  kept  the  Library  from  securing  many  much  needed 
books,  the  books  it  did  get,  on  subjects  provided  for  by  restricted  funds 
or  by  gifts,  were  unusually  good  in  quality  and,  moreover,  reascmable 
in  price.  While  the  average  cost  per  volimie  for  a  year's  accessions  is 
a  difficult  figure  to  obtain  accurately  and  apt  to  be  most  misleading, 
it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  our  increased  use  of  second-hand  and  re- 
mainder catalogues  and  our  definite  policy  of  postponing  the  purchase 
of  new  books  until  they  are  listed  in  such  catalogues  is  resulting  in  our 
securing  more  books  than  formerly  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Amoog 
the  purchases  of  the  year  of  especial  interest  may  be  mentioned  a  ooUee- 
tion  of  French  regimental  histories;  a  number  of  books  on  the  Commune 
bought  from  the  gift  of  Professor  C)oolidge;  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  English  folio  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bought  from  Pickering 
&  Chatto  mainly  from  various  gifts  for  English  literature.*  Orders  were 
sent  out  for  over  one  hundred  sets  published  by  French  academies  and 
historical  societies,  but  none  were  received  during  the  year,  althou^ 
reports  indicate  that  a  number  of  them  will  soon  come  in.  A  number 
of  bids  were  sent  to  the  Hoe  sale  in  New  York  in  the  spring,  but  the  prices 
ranged  from  three  to  ten  times  what  we  were  willing  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  books,  and  we  secured  only  two  or  three  items.  The  money  that  had 
been  subscribed  for  use  at  this  sale  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  number 
of  rare  books  on  English  literature  and  for  part  of  the  poetry  from  Picker- 
ing &  Chatto  referred  to  above.  Increases  in  the  appropriations  for 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Philosophy,  due  to  an  accumulation  of  in- 
come of  restricted  funds,  enabled  us  to  fiJil  many  gaps  in  this  field.  Ger- 
man and  French  history  continued  to  be  well  provided  for  from  Professor 
Coolidge's  gifts." 

In  the  Library,  Mr.  Heald  has  been  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  most 
of  the  routine  work  of  ordering.  Mr.  Tufts,  in  addition  to  his  oiha 
duties  in  the  Order  Department,  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  Map 
Collection,  of  the  collection  of  printed  material  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  University,  and  of  the  University  Archives.  The  last  have  been 
transferred  to  the  fireproof  vault  in  Robinson  Hall,  where  we  need  have  no 
fears  for  their  safety,  but  the  inconvenience  of  not  having  them  readily 
accessible  is  a  continued  annoyance. 

WILLIAM  C(X)LIDGE  LANE,  LibrarimL 
November  1, 1911. 

*  A  further  lot  hM  been  received  anoe  the  beginning  of  the  eorrent  jrw,  i«^irf«j  in  si 
Bome  S2A  items. 
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Extracts  from  Two  Circxtlars  relating  to  the  Harvard 
Printed  Cards  issued  September  18,  1911 

The  Harvard  College  Library  is  at  length  prepared  to  make  a  definite 
statement  in  regard  to  the  printed  cards  which  it  proposes  to  issue.  Print- 
ing will  begin  this  month  and  the  first  instalment  of  cards  will  be  sent 
out  November  1.  Thereafter  the  cards  will  be  distributed  to  subscribers 
monthly  or  semi-monthly. 

In  the  first  printing  the  following  classes  of  titles  will  be  omitted  and 
for  the  following  reasons:  —  (1)  most  titles  on  Law,  Theology,  Church 
History,  and  Philology,  the  general  collection  of  Church  writers,  and 
EngUsh,  American,  French,  and  German  Literature  (because  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  not  finished  its  work  on  these  groups,  and  the  Harvard 
Library  has  not  yet  assigned  permanent  numbers  to  some  of  them) ;  (2) 
part  of  American  History,  Oriental  Philology,  History  and  Religion, 
Folklore,  general  Pohtics,  and  some  minor  subjects  (because  H.C.  has 
not  yet  assigned  permanent  numbers  in  these  groups);  (3)  pamphlets 
which  seem  to  have  neither  rarity  nor  permanent  interest  to  recommend 
them,  and  reprints  from  the  commoner  sources  (the  Library  will  follow 
about  the  same  line  as  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this  respect) ;  (4)  other 
titles  which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  yet  in  satisfactory  shape 
for  printing. 

In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  first  printing,  it  may  be  added  that  Clas- 
sical authors,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Literature  and  the 
minor  Romance  Literatures  and  the  works  relating  to  certain  special 
authors  —  Dante,  Moli^re,  Montaigne,  and  Rousseau,  —  will  be  included, 
since  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Collections  in  H.C.  are  all  relatively 
large  as  compared  with  those  in  L.C.  and  the  duplication  involved  in 
beginning  to  print  immediately  wiU  be  inconsiderable.  Some  of  the 
larger  groups,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  to  be  included  in  the  first 
printing  are  Bibliography,  General  Geography,  Ancient  History,  English, 
French,  German,  and  Austrian  History,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Scandinavian,  and  Slavic  History,  Dutch  History  and  Literature,  Otto- 
man History,  Africa,  India,  Japan  and  China,  Fine  Arts  and  Music, 
Education,  Economics,  Sociology,  Philosophy,  Anthropology,  Inter- 
national L4Etw,  Forestry,  Science,  Engineering,  and  Military  Art. 

In  the  case  of  Dante,  Moli^re,  and  Persius,  inasmuch  as  the  Library 
has  already  printed  in  its  Bibliographical  Contributions  lists  of  its  edi- 
tions of  these  authors  and  of  its  works  relating  to  them,  it  does  not  intend, 
at  least  for  the  present,  to  print  over  again  on  cards  the  titles  of  editions 
and  trandaiions  already  contained  in  its  printed  lists.  The  titles  of  more 
recently  acquired  editions  and  translations  and  the  titles  of  all  works 
to  these  authors,  since  the  latter  fall  under  a  variety  of  author- 
I,  will  be  included  in  the  set. 

As  to  different  editions  of  the  same  work,  in  regard  to  which  the  Library 
asked  the  advice  of  subscribing  libraries,  the  intention  is  to  inchide  on 
one  card  all  editions  that  are  substantially  the  same  except  for  slight 
variaiioDs  of  imprint,  but  to  print  on  separate  cards  editicHis  that  are 
dUtm&kiij  described  in  their  titles  or  that  differ  in  substance. 
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Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Library  does  not  indnde 
in  its  present  plans  the  books  in  the  great  department  libraries  of  the 
University  —  the  libraries  of  the  Law  School,  the  Museum  of  Zo^Uogy, 
the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Herbarium, 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Andover-Harvard  Library  of  Theofegy, 
—  but  that  it  does  take  in  the  smaller  special  reference  collections  ad- 
ministered in  closer  connection  with  the  College  Library,  such  as  the 
Child  Memorial  Library,  and  the  libraries  on  Social  Ethics,  Elngineering, 
Architecture,  Philosophy,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  the  larger  Department 
libraries  may  eventually  be  included  in  the  scheme,  and  due  notice  of 
this  will  be  given  when  the  time  comes. 

The  cards  will  bear  at  the  bottom  the  initials  of  the  Libraiy,  a  serial 
number  (including  indication  of  the  year  as  on  L.C.  cards),  and  a  note 
of  the  subject  headings  and  reference  entries  used  in  the  Harvard  Cata- 
logue. It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  in  this  connection  that  in  future 
the  Harvard  Library  intends  to  restrict  its  subject  catalogue  to  what 
are  thought  to  be  the  more  commonly  useful  entries,  in  many  cases 
omitting  the  subject  entry  of  early  works,  general  works,  literary  works, 
and  highly  technical  works.  Subscribers  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  no  subject  headings  indicated  on  many  of  the  cards. 

In  the  circiilar  of  Nov.  16,  1910,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  cards 
into  two  groups  and  to  accept  subscriptions  to  either  group  indq)ai- 
dently  of  the  other.  It  appeared,  however,  that  very  few  libraries  cared 
to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  the  proposal  is  now  withdrawn.  In 
its  place  the  Library  offers  a  plan  by  which  the  subscribing  libraries  and 
others  may  order  cards  for  individtuil  selected  titlea. 

The  price  for  complete  sets  remains  the  same  as  stated  in  previous 
circulars,  viz.:  — 

SIO.OO  per  thousand  cards,  one  copy  of  each  card  in  the  series. 

S5.00  per  thousand  cards  for  additional  complete  sets  for  the  use  of 
the  same  library. 

Postage  or  express  for  delivery  is  at  the  charge  of  the  Harvard  Libraiy. 

BiUs  wiU  be  sent  out  quarterly,  Mar.  1,  June  1,  Sept.  1,  and  Dec.  1, 
and  pa3anent  is  requested  before  the  end  ojf  the  month. 

Ccarda  for  Selected  Titles 

The  Library,  in  response  to  numerous  requests,  submits  the  following 
plan  for  furnishing  cards  for  selected  titles,  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  wiE 
meet  the  wants  of  those  libraries  that  desu*e  to  file  such  cards  as  a  iMb- 
liographical  record  or  to  use  them  in  their  own  catalogues. 

Copies  of  the  sheets  of  titles  (sixteen  titles  to  a  sheet)  will  be  struck 
off  on  paper  at  the  same  time  that  the  subscribers'  cards  are  printed, 
and  wiU  be  sent  as  proofs  weekly  to  any  library  at  12.00  per  100  sheets. 

Orders  for  individual  titles  (not  less  than  three  copies  of  each  title) 
will  be  accepted  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the 
sheets  are  sent  out.  For  example,  titles  distributed  in  November  may 
be  ordered  up  to  the  end  of  December.  On  January  1,  those  titles  n^ch 
have  been  ad^ed  for  will  be  put  on  the  press  again  and  a  silffident  number 
of  cards  will  be  printed  to  fill  the  orders  received.  The  Unotype  shigB 
will  then  be  destroyed  and  the  Library  will  not  again  be  able  to  fill  orders 
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for  those  titles.  It  will  be  unable  to  keep  cards  in  stock  as  does  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  proof-sheets  will  be  of  cheap  paper  and  the  tint  will  change  from 
month  to  month  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  keep  the  run  of  each  month's 
orders.  These  sheets  will  not  be  suitable  for  mounting  and,  not  being 
in  galley  form,  they  cannot  conveniently  be  preserved  as  a  file. 

The  cards  reprinted  on  order  will  not  bear  the  Harvard  shelf-marks 
as  do  those  distributed  in  full  sets.  This  will  make  them  more  suitable 
for  insertion  in  other  catalogues. 

The  price  of  these  cards  will  be  five  cents  per  title  (including  three 
copies  of  each  card).  Additional  cards  may  be  had  at  seven-tenths  of  a 
cent  apiece. 

To  libraries  that  subscribe  for  a  complete  set  of  the  cards,  since  they 
already  have  one  copy  of  each  title,  the  price  will  be  three  cents  for  two 
copies  of  each  card,  with  additional  cards  at  the  same  price  as  stated 
above. 

Orders  for  the  proof-sheets  and  inquiries  relating  thereto  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Orders  for  the  cards,  on  blanks  to  be  fiumished  for  the  purpose,  should 
be  sent  direct  to  the  library  Bureau,  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Since  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  there  will  be  any  considerable  de- 
mand for  these  selected  titles,  whether  the  orders  received  will  be  widely 
scattered  and  involve  many  different  titles  or  will  be  restricted  to  a  small 
range  of  titles,  and  consequently  whether  the  price  as  stated  above  will 
cover  the  expense  involved,  this  proposal  must  be  considered  as  tentative, 
and  the  Library  must  hold  itself  free  to  modify  the  conditions  or  to  give 
up  the  plan  altogether,  if  it  b  found  impracticable.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Library  can  render  a  real  service  in  this  way  to  other  libraries  and 
at  the  same  time  not  add  to  its  own  biuxien,  it  will  be  glad  to  continue 
the  work  and  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible. 

Vote  of  the  Corpobation,  January  30,  1911 

''  Books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  naturally  included  in  a  library, 
may  be  purchased  directly  by  any  of  the  so-called  Departmental  libraries 
out  of  appropriations  or  otherwise.  All  purchases  for  the  special  reference 
libraries  shall  be  made  through  the  authorities  of  the  College  Library, 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  form  for  ordering  purchases 
and  rendering  account  for  the  same. 

''  All  books,  manuscripts,  or  other  objects  naturally  included  in  a 
library,  hereafter  acquired  by  any  department  of  the  University  by 
purchase  or  gift,  shall  be  sent  to  Uie  College  Library,  where  they  shall 
be  catalogued  and  have  the  stamp  and  book-plate  of  the  University 
put  upon  them  before  they  are  sent  to  the  library  of  the  department; 
or,  in  the  case  of  those  libraries  which  possess  the  faciUties  for  properly 
registering  and  cataloguing  their  own  books,  etc.,  there  shall  be  sent  to 
the  College  Library,  as  soon  as  these  books  are  ready  for  the  shelves, 
duplicate  cards  of  standard  size  in  form  suitable  for  insertion  in  the  central 
catalogue." 
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To  THE  Pbesident  OP  THE  Univebbitt:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  library  and  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report 
covering  the  year  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912. 

Except  perhaps  for  the  years  1638,  when  the  Harvard  Library 
was  foimded,  and  1764,  when  it  was  burned  down,  the  past  year 
has  been  the  most  notable  in  its  history.  Never  has  there  been 
greater  activity  in  its  different  branches,  never  have  the  accessions, 
inmiediate  or  prospective,  been  so  numerous  and  of  such  value, 
and,  above  all,  never  has  it  received  a  gift  comparable  to  the 
Harry  Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library,  to  which  it  now  looks 
forward.  Thanks  to  the  princely  generosity  of  Mrs.  George  D. 
Widener,  the  Harvard  College  Library  is  at  last  assured  of  a  home 
that  will  house  its  treasures  in  an  adequate  manner  and  provide  for 
their  best  administration  and  use.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
will  be  Harry  Widener's  own  priceless  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  —  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  character  and  to  his 
tastes  and  even  more  to  his  affection  for  Harvard.  The  prospect  is 
indeed  splendid,  but  further  comment  on  it  may  be  reserved  for 
future  reports,  when  our  dream  of  so  many  years  past  will  have 
become  a  wonderful  reality. 

The  growth  of  the  College  Library  in  1911-12  has  been  satis- 
factory. The  amount  expended  for  books  by  it  alone  has  been 
greater  by  fifty  per  cent  than  in  any  previous  twelve  months, 
though  the  total  of  volumes  acquired  has  been  exceeded  twice 
before,  when  there  have  been  ^ts  of  large  collections.  The  quality 
of  the  purchases  has  been  unusually  high,  for  besides  those  made 
from  our  ordinary  income,  perforce  reserved  for  conmionplace 
necessities,  they  have  included  many  rare  volumes  and  costly 
sets,  which  we  owe  to  the  use  of  certain  restricted  funds,  and  still 
more  to  the  generosity  of  various  donors.  But  this  last  source, 
however  gratifying,  is  precarious.  An  important  part  of  our 
accessions  came  from  two  trips  in  Europe  made  by  Dr.  Walter 
Lichtenstein  (Librarian  of  Northwestern  University,  but  also  buy- 
ing for  Harvard  and  other  institutions),  who  picked  up  books  for 
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US  with  admirable  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  true,  we  were  at  our 
wits'  ends  as  to  where  to  house  our  acquisitions,  but  this  appar- 
ently insoluble  problem,  which  tormented  us  for  so  long,  is  at  last 
almost  pleasing  as  a  reminiscence.  For  the  next  year  or  two  the 
library  will  cheerfully  store  its  new  books  in  any  sort  of  safe  tem- 
porary quarters,  and  with  the  glorious  opportunity  for  usefulnees 
now  ahead,  it  must  not  relax  for  an  instant  its  efforts  to  keep 
adding  to  the  value  of  its  collections. 

The  chief  events  in  the  administration  of  the  College  Library 
have  been  the  substitution  wherever  possible  of  the  printed  stand- 
ard size  cards  of  the  Congressional  Library  for  our  small 
written  ones,  and  the  beginning  to  print  new  standard  cards  of 
our  own.  Both  of  these  operations  have  necessitated  an  amount 
of  labor  that  would  surprise  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  com- 
plexities of  such  an  enterprise.  The  quantity  of  comparison, 
correction,  and  revision  it  has  meant  has  been  rather  appalling. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  1911,  after  the  necessary  new  cata- 
logue cases  had  been  put  in,  the  work  of  the  insertion  of  Library 
of  Congress  and  other  standard  cards  was  taken  up  and  was  not 
completed  until  about  November  1,  1912.  During  that  time 
323,000  new  cards  were  prepared  and  inserted  in  the  trays  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  old  ones  taken  out.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  the  operation  and  the  inconvenience  to  which 
it  temporarily  put  many  people,  experience  has  only  further 
convinced  us  of  its  necessity.  Our  own  printing  of  cards  started 
on  November  Ist,  and  has  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously. 
The  subscription  of  several  other  libraries  to  our  cards  helps  to 
lighten  a  cost  which  otherwise  might  be  heavy. 

The  pressing  task  of  classification  and  reclassification  has  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  our  straitened  conditions  have  permitted.  In 
1911-12  18,038  volumes  were  arranged  into  new  groups.  Amidst 
the  press  of  other  business  but  little  could  be  done  for  the 
subject  catalogues  except  the  carrying  out  of  reforms  previously 
decided  upon. 

The  last  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  Law 
School  Library.  Its  growth  has  been  unprecedented,  —  21,447 
volumes  and  3,594  pamphlets.  This  will  of  course  remain  ex- 
ceptional and  the  library  may  never  again  make  a  single  splendid 
acquisition  equal  to  the  Olivart  Collection,*  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  rapid  increase  in  recent  years  will  continue,  the 

*  For  details,  see  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  p.  29. 
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more  so  as  it  is  paying  attention  to  fields  it  has  hitherto  rather 
neglected. 

Between  October  31st  and  November  8th,  1911,  the  library  of 
the  Divinity  School  was  brought  over  into  the  new  building  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  The  two  collections  are  now 
being  merged  into  one,  but  the  process  must  be  slow. 

The  new  wing  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  been  completed,  thus 
providing  excellent  and  much  needed  accommodation  for  several 
thousand  volumes. 

As  the  various  branches  of  the  University  Library  increase,  the 
tendency  will  be  for  them  to  spread  out  and  to  enrich  their  col- 
lections without  asking  whether  the  books  they  desire  are  abeady 
to  be  found  in  some  other  part  of  Cambridge.  Considerable 
duplication  is  doubtless  inevitable,  for  many  works  are  useful  to 
scholars  in  several  subjects  and  should  be  represented  at  Har- 
vard by  several  copies  conveniently  located.  The  professors  in 
charge  of  the  Departmental  and  of  the  special  libraries  are 
naturally  quick  to  resent  any  suggestion  that  they  are  not  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  needs  and  of  those  of  their  pupils,  and 
that  they  should  be  limited  in  their  disposition  of  funds,  which  in 
many  cases  are  due  to  their  personal  efforts.  And  yet  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  proper  use  of  the  University's  resources,  it  is 
not  satisfactory  to  have  several  departments  buy  copies  of  expen- 
sive books  but  rarely  used  in  any  of  them.  Harvard  has  some 
four  or  five  separate  and  one  might  almost  say  rival  botanical 
libraries,  differing  from  each  other  in  scope,  yet  tending  to  overlap 
in  their  purchases.  In  the  case  of  the  Law  School,  the  Olivart 
Collection  just  acquired  contains  thousands  of  volumes  duplicating 
ones  already  in  the  possession  of  the  College.  This  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  even  if  we  may  question  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  part  with  a  few,  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  cataloguing 
them.  It  would  be  more  serious  if  the  Law  School  were  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  International  Law  as  broadly  as  did  Marquis 
Olivart,  and  embark  on  a  policy  of  buying  numerous  works  on 
international  affairs,  of  the  kind  that  are  acquired  by  the  College 
Library  for  historical  and  general  purposes.  For  instance,  today 
both  have  collections  (between  which  there  is  little  to  choose)  on 
such  subjects  as  Morocco,  Cuba,  Latin  American  boundary  dis- 
putes, etc.  The  need  of  an  adjustment  at  least  for  the  future  is 
plain.  As  between  the  College  and  the  Andover-Harvard  Divinity 
libraries,  the  diviedon  is  simpler,  but  even  here  such  an  important 
topic  as  Church  History  lies  obviously  in  the  field  of  both,  as  does 
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Canon  Law  which  is  also  of  interest  to  the  Law  School.  Every 
one  of  our  libraries  thinks  first  of  its  own  readers  and  wishes  to 
possess  whatever  may  be  useful  to  them,  regardless  of  conditions 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  thia 
natural  and  legitimate  feeling  with  the  broader  policy  of  the 
University. 

ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGR 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  made  good  progress  m  carrying  out  the 
several  elements  of  the  programme  described  in  my  last  report  and  in- 
volved in  changing  our  catalogue  over  from  cards  of  small  size  to  the 
ordinary  standard  card.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  strictly  on  the 
plan  already  described,  and  little  more  needs  to  be  said  at  present  than 
to  state  results.  The  insertion  of  printed  cards  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  from  the  John  Crerar  Library,  in  place  of  our  old  small 
cards,  has  been  the  largest  single  portion  of  the  undertaking,  and  has 
been  pressed  forward,  under  Mr.  Currier's  direction,  by  a  special  force, 
varying  from  three  to  six  persons,  working  under  Miss  Vera  Stiebel. 
Preliminary  work  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1911  had  resulted  in 
replacing  most  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  already  in  the  catalogue 
by  duplicates  in  the  larger  size,  since  this  portion  of  the  work  could  be 
imdertaken  before  the  general  file  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  was  avail- 
able. Regular  comparison  of  our  whole  catalogue  with  the  complete 
Library  of  Congress  file  began  in  October,  1911,  and  was  finish^  in 
October,  1912.  The  result  of  both  examinations  will  be  the  insertion 
of  about  71,000  Library  of  Congress  titles  on  standard  cards  in  place  of 
the  old  small  cards. 

The  filing  of  the  new  cards  involved  in  this  work,  including  also  some 
58,000  cards  for  current  work  which  had  accumulated  before  September 
1,  1911,  beside  the  current  work  of  the  year,  has  been  a  heavy  task  and 
has  required  the  services  of  additional  assistants. 

The  plan  which  we  have  been  following  up  to  this  point  has  been  to 
concentrate  our  work  on  the  public  catalogue,  and  to  make  that  complete 
at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  The  work  of  transferring  titles  from 
the  official  catalogue  to  the  public  catalogue  was,  however,  necessarily 
suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
possible.* 

*  The  plans  for  a  new  buHdinc,  which  have  been  taken  up  ainoe  the  date  at  which  thia 
report  property  ends,  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  revise,  in  some  respects,  our  plans  for 
the  catalogue.  A  brief  statement  of  these  changes  will  not  be  out  of  place  now,  but  a  considerap> 
tion  of  them  in  detail  must  be  left  for  next  srear's  report.  In  the  new  building,  the  public 
catalogue  will  be  on  the  second  floor,  near  the  Ddivery  Room  and  general  Reading  Room. 
The  catalogue  staff,  and  other  sections  of  the  administrative  force,  wiU  be  on  the  first  floor. 
This  separation  gives  a  new  importance  to  the  official  catalogue,  which  it  had  been  our  inten- 
tion to  make  altogether  subordinate  to  the  public  catalogue.  It  must  now  be  made  complete 
in  itself,  at  least  so  far  as  author  entries  and  necessaiy  references  are  concerned,  and  this  in- 
▼ohres  the  copying  of  titles  now  in  the  public  catalogue  only  for  insertion  in  the  official  catalogue, 
ae  well  as  the  copying  of  many  thousand  titles  now  in  the  official  catalogue  only  for  inserticm 
in  the  public  catalogue,  that  each  may  be  complete.  The  present  form  of  the  official  catalogue, 
on  cards  of  a  peculiar  sise  which  cannot  be  combined  with  the  standard  cards,  must  be  given  up. 
A  part  of  the  cards  can  be  out  down  to  the  length  of  the  standard  card;  many  othsfs  must  be 
reoopied.  Furthermore,  we  have  decided  to  combine  our  new  official  catalogue  with  the  file 
of  Library  of  Congress  cards,  so  as  to  make  one  great  \mion  catalogue,  which  will  contain  the 
titles  of  all  books  hi  the  College  Library,  in  the  University  department  libraries,  in  the  libraiy 
of  Congress  and  the  John  Crerar  library  (so  far  as  these  are  represented  by  printed  cards), 
and  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  so  far  as  we  are  aUe  to  get  cards  as  printed  in  the  futore. 
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Work  on  our  own  printed  cards  was  begun  early  in  the  fall,  as  described 
in  last  year's  report.  The  first  shipment  of  cards  was  made  October  31, 
1911,  and  shipments  were  continued  twice  a  month  until  July  12,  1912. 
The  total  number  of  titles  printed  was  5,974.  The  full  set  of  printed 
cards  was  sent  to  22  subscribing  libraries  and  to  three  libraries  in  exchange 
for  printed  cards  received.  Nineteen  libraries  subscribed  for  our  proof- 
sheets  that  they  might  be  able  to  order  cards  for  individual  titles.  It 
proved,  however,  that  the  largest  users  of  extra  cards  were  some  of  the 
libraries  that  subscribed  to  full  sets,  and  that  many  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  proof-sheets  made  no  further  use  of  the  titles.  Several  discontinued 
their  subscriptions,  so  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  sending  proof- 
sheets  to  only  12  libraries.  It  was  for  some  time  uncertain  whether  we 
could  afford  to  reprint  our  cards  in  order  to  fill  these  individual  ord^ 
but  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  work  would  just  about  pay  for  itself,  and 
if  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  kept  up. 

The  printing  and  distribution  were  done  by  the  Library  Bureau,  and 
we  were  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  Bureau's  experience  in  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  work.  By  careful  experiment  as  to  the  best  way  of  pre- 
paring the  copy  and  handling  it,  the  cost  was  steadily  reduced  through 
the  year,  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  prospect  of  making  a  further 
reduction  by  having  the  work  done  in  the  College  Printing  Office,  it  has 
been  taken  up  by  that  office  and  will  be  so  continued.  The  composition 
was  done  at  the  Library  Bureau  by  linotype;  composition  will  be  done 
at  the  College  Printing  Office  by  monotype,  which  in  some  respects  k 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  as  the  other  process,  but  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  result. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  interesting  historical  relics  of  the 
Library  was  again  put  on  public  view  in  a  dignified  and  suitable  manner. 
This  is  the  gilded  iron  cross,  its  branches  terminating  in  French  fleurs- 
de-lis,  which  the  Massachusetts  troops  brought  back  as  a  trophy  from 
Louisburg  when,  under  Colonel  William  Pepperell,  they  captured  the 
place  in  1745.  For  many  years  this  cross  adorned  the  Library  when  the 
Library  occupied  the  second  floor  of  Harvard  Hall.  When  Gore  Hall 
was  built  the  cross  went,  with  other  relics,  to  a  building  in  which  the 
'*  Panorama  of  Athens  "  was  exhibited.  When  this  building  was  burned 
the  cross  survived,  though  the  inscription  upon  it  reciting  its  origin 
was  obliterated  by  the  flames.  Subsequently  it  was  placed  on  the  wall 
in  the  east  transept  of  Gore  Hall.  When  that  transept  was  extended 
by  the  building  of  the  East  Stack  of  the  Library,  the  cross  was  regilded 
and  placed  over  the  entrance  door.  Some  years  ago  it  was  wrenched 
from  its  place  by  vandal  hands  and  disappeared,  but  after  two  years  or 
more  it  was  quietly  returned.  Since  then  it  has  been  locked  up  and  out 
of  sight. 

Lately  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  through  ita  Committee  on  Maridng 
Historical  Sites  (Samuel  Hammond,  '81,  Chairman),  offered  to  place 
the  cross  in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the  College  Library  with  a  suitabk 

It  will  alio  oontain  the  notes  which  we  make  from  time  to  time  of  important  booka  in  other 
libraries,  such  as,  for  example,  the  titles  of  rare  editions  of  the  Italian  daarios  in  the  tSbnxj 
of  Wellesley  College.  This  task  must  be  carried  out  within  the  next  two  jrean,  while  the 
library  is  building. 
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memorial  tablet  and  inscription.     The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  the 
cross  was  put  in  place.*     On  the  tablet  are  carved  the  words:  — 

THIS  CROSS  WAS  TAKEN 
AT  THE  CAPTURE  OP 

LOUISBURG 
BT  COLONIAL  TROOPS 

UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  PEPPERRELL 

1745 

Beneath  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  following  inscription:  — 

THIS  TABLET  IS  PLACED  HERB  BY  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS  IN  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

MDCCCCXn 


Accessions 


The  accessions  to  the  University  Libraiy  for  the  year  and  the  present 
extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


AOOMUONS 


College  Library  :  — 

Gore  Hall  Collections 

Thirty-fix  Special  Reference  Libraries  .  .   . 

Law  School 

DiTinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bnssej  Institution 

Mosenm  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Obserratory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

TotaU 

Andorer  Theological  Seminary 

Total  number  of  Tolumes  and  pamphlets    .  . 


Volumes 
ftdded 


60,656 


288 


60,878 


Present  extent  in 


Volumes 


26,125 

« 
586,872 

400,850 

5,290 

66,284 

•  . 

21,477 

148,887 

17,570 

968 

89,757 

11,175 

957 

18,687 

89,994 

229 

1,806 

18,000 

292 

8,062 

12,051 

1,186 

49,155 

45,585 

1,869 

4,800 

4,497 

250 

18,762 

81,165 

610 

18,896 

10,457 

1,958 

26,706 

6,640 

972,574 

62,764 

1,664,900 


Pamphlets 


592,484 
87,128 


*  In  Randall  Hall,  to  wfaieh  the  library  is  being  transferred,  the  Croas  with  its  tablet  and 
inaeription  will  ooeupy  an  even  more  eonapkaoas  position  on  the  wall  of  the  Deliyery  Room. 
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.  The  additions  to  the  College  Library  collection  alone,  excluding  the 
special  reference  libraries,  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows:  — 


Additions  to  Gobs  Hall 

Volumes  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   .   . 

Do.  by  gift 

Do.  of  pamphlets  bonnd  together 

Total  Yolnmes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  and  serials  *  by  purchase 

or  exchange 

Pamphlets  and  serials  by  gift .   .   . 

Total  gifts  (vols.,  pams.  and  serials) 


1907-08 

1006-00 

190»-10 
11  mo8. 

1910-11 

8,766 
1,699 
1,099 
7,168 

9,769 

1,841 

1,122 

17,989 

8,677 

1,924 

974 

9,141 

9,939 
2,382 
1,316 
9,647 
48 

18,716 

80,661 

20,616 

28,231 

699 

1,181 

626 

666 

2,010 
14,872 

1,820 
19,611 

3,061 
17,848 

2,044 
21,848 

22,026 

37,460 

26,489 

31,396 

19U-13 

14,817 

2,303 

1,594 

7,358 

53 

26,125 

498 

6,184 
17,120 

24,478 


The  gifts  of  the  year  include  no  collections  of  great  size,  as  has  oftai 
been  the  case  previously,  but  four  at  least  deserve  to  be  separately  men- 
tioned and  described. 

On  March  19th,  Professor  Palmer  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday 
by  presenting  to  the  Library  his  George  Herbert  collection,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  years  of  loving  care.  This  collection,  which  numbers  158 
volumes,  includes,  besides  the  complete  series  of  editions  of  Herbert's 
Works  and  copies  of  all  the  important  manuscripts  of  his  poems,  the 
chief  biographies  from  Walton  down,  the  works  of  his  six  brothers,  with 
autographs  of  each  of  them,  works  relating  to  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  head 
of  Little  Gidding,  and  whatever  else  "  might  incidentally  throw  light  on 
the  scenery  and  events  of  Herbert's  life,  his  scholarly  and  political  asso- 
ciates, and  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  literary  material."  All 
of  these  books  are  described  in  "  A  Herbert  Bibliography,"  compiled  by 
Professor  Palmer  and  published  as  number  59  of  the  Library's  "  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions."  On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
books,  a  company  of  Professor  Palmer's  friends  and  associates  were 
invited  to  meet  him  in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the  College  Library,  when 
he  described  felicitously  the  pleasure  he  had  had  in  bringing  the  collection 
together,  its  character,  and  his  purpose  in  presenting  it  to  the  Library. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  '93,  who  had  been  an  Instructor  in  English  in 
the  University  for  fifteen  years,  died  in  August,  1911.  From  his  library 
we  received  an  unusually  well  selected  collection  of  about  600  volumes 
of  English  literature,  including  many  plays  and  some  out-of-the-way 
and  rare  works. 

From  the  late  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  who  died  on  March  10,  1910, 
and  who  had  for  many  years  shoWn  his  keen  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
Library,  we  received  a  bequest  of  about  one  thousand  volumes  from  his 
own  library,  mainly  of  standard  works  on  French  and  l^nglif^h  history. 


*  Not  including  current  periodicftls  recorded  on  the  periodical  cardi. 
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On  the  death  of  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  '51,  of  Cambridge,  a  number 
of  rare  and  early  editions  and  other  books,  amoimting  in  all  to  120  volimies, 
were  sent  to  the  Library  by  his  executors. 

The  establishment  of  the  Harvard  Commission  on  Western  History 
(Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  Chairman),  by  vote  of  the  Corporation 
February  12,  1912,  promises  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  Library's 
collections  in  this  department  very  notably,  for  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
Commission  to  gather  not  only  books  and  pamphlets  containing  descrip- 
tions of  the  West  in  the  early  days,  but  also  reports  of  railroads  and 
mercantile  cori>orations  and  of  other  business  enterprises  engaged  in 
Western  development,  old  books  of  accoimts,  and  especially  letters, 
reminiscences,  journals  and  other  family  papers,  also  newspapers,  mai>s, 
and  atlases. 

Supported  as  it  is  by  the  Charles  Elliott  Perkins  Foimdation  and  by 
the  good-will  of  many  Harvard  graduates  who  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  Western  states,  the  Conamission's 
plan  will  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  Library.  It 
has  already  brought  us  valuable  material,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  quite  beyond  our  reach.  The  objects 
and  scope  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Perkins  Foundation  have  been 
so  well  described  in  an  authoritative  article  in  the  Alumni  BuUeiin^ 
April  19,  1912,  and  by  Professor  Turner  in  the  Graduates^  Magazine  for 
June,  1912,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  these  sources  for  further 
information  on  the  subject. 

From  many  friends  we  have  received  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  amoimting  altogether  to  $16,951.  A  full  list  of  the  names  of 
donors  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  The  principal  gifts  have 
been : — 

From  Mrs.  Louis  Bettmann,  of  Cincinnati,  in  memory  of  her  son, 
Milton  Bettmann,  '97,  and  of  the  quindecennial  celebration  of  his  class, 
and  supplementing  a  former  gift  made  some  years  ago,  $100. 

From  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee,  of  Brookline,  for  incunabula  to  be  added 
to  the  Weld  Memorial  Collection,  $1,250. 

From  the  Committee  to  visit  the  Department  of  Economics,  for  books 
on  economics,  $745.12. 

From  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  for  books  on  French  and  German 
history  and  for  other  purchases,  $5,500. 

From  Lady  Sybil  Cutting,  for  books  on  the  history  and  art  of  Florence 
and  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting,  Jr.,  '00,  $100. 

From  James  L.  Derby,  '08,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  the  Philippines, 
$50. 

From  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  '87,  of  Boston,  $1,500. 

From  Evan  Randolph,  '03,  of  Philadelphia,  $100. 

For  books  in  English  literature  and  English  history,  from  Alexander 
Cochrane,  of  Boston,  $1,000;  from  Ernest  B.  Dane,  '92,  of  Boston,  $1,000; 
from  the  English  Department,  $339.95;  from  Edward  N.  Fenno,  Jr.,  '97, 
of  Boston,  $100;  from  Charles  Jackson,  '98,  of  Boston,  $2,000;  from 
Francis  Skinner,  '92,  of  Dedham,  $200;  from  Frank  G.  Thomson,  '97,  of 
Philadelphia,  $100;  from  Lucius  Wilmerding,  '01,  of  New  York,  $50. 
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For  additions  to  the  Lefiferts  Pope  collection,  from  William  R.  Castle, 
Jr.,  '00,  of  Boston,  $90;  from  John  L.  Saltonstall,  '00,  of  Boston,  S50; 
and  from  Mr.  Lefferts,  the  original  owner  of  the  collection,  an  eariy 
edition  of  Pope's  Letters,  acquired  from  a  bookseller. 

For  early  editions  of  Defoe,  gifts  amoimting  to  $220,  from  Exra  H. 
Baker,  '81,  of  Boston;  Tracy  Dows,  '94,  of  New  York;  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
*05,  of  New  York;  and  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  '75,  of  Boston. 

For  two  years  we  have  been  indebted  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman  and  to 
Professor  Roger  B.  Merriman,  '96,  for  a  gift  of  $100  each  year,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  Spanish  history.  A  portion  of  the  Cutting  income 
has  been  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 

Annual  gifts  or  gifts  made  in  continuation  of  earlier  ones  have  been 
received  from  Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  $50  for  books  on 
Paris;  from  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  China; 
from  John  Craig,  of  Boston,  $250  for  books  on  the  Theatre  in  oonnectioo 
with  his  Prize  for  Dramatic  Composition;  from  the  Dante  Society,  $50 
for  books  on  Dante;  from  Ellis  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  $50  for  German 
drama;  from  J.  Hays  Gardiner,  '85,  $10  for  books  on  Burmah;  from 
George  L.  Kittredge,  '82,  $60  for  books  illustrating  the  history  of  witch- 
craft; from  John  S.  Lawrence,  '01,  $10  for  biographies  of  successful  men; 
from  James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  now  of  Munich,  $100  for  labor 
periodicals;  from  Edwin  S.  Mullins,  '93,  of  Hyannisport,  $50  for  Folklore; 
from  Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  of  New  York,  $100  for  the  Shakespeare 
collection;  from  Mrs.  William  Hooper,  of  Manchester,  for  books  on 
Western  History,  on  the  Charles  Elliott  Perkins  Foundation,  $1,000;  from 
William  Phillips,  '00,  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  $100 
for  books  on  London;  from  the  Saturday  Club,  of  Boston,  $300;  from 
Horace  B.  Stanton,  '00,  of  Boston,  $25  for  books  on  Molidre.  These 
numerous  gifts  for  special  p\ui>06es  add  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  Library  by  building  up  special  collections  in  ways 
quite  beyond  what  our  ordinary  income  would  provide  for. 
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Special  Reference  Libraries 
The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows:  — 


Spboxal  RMwmaMMfm  Librabiss 


Perma- 
nent 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boylsion  Hall 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Pkys,  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Mtueum 

Geological  Lab.  Do,  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phyi .  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Plant  Physiology  Laboratory.     Botanic  Oo/rden  . 

Astronomical  Lab 

Statistical  Lab.     Da/ne  ffall 

Graduate  Economics.     Dane  ffall 

Physiological  Lab.    Lawrence  ffall 

Classics,    ffa/rvard  ffall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

Economics.  Do.  

Social  Ethics.     Emerson  ffall 

Philosophy  (Bobbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  ffall 

Child  Memorial  (English.)  Warren  ffouse  .  .  . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Bomance) .         Do.  ... 

German.  Do.  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.    Semdtie  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.    Rotch  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  ffaU 

Forestry.  Do 

Music,     ffolden  Chapel 

Education.    Lawrence  ffall 

Business.  Do.  

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Bandall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  ffall 

Landscape  Architecture.  Robinson  ffall  .... 
Bureau  for  Municipal  Besearch.    Wadsworth  ffouse 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  ffouse 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Library 

Totals 


3,260 

690 

1,279 

241 

894 

259 

422 

158 

82 

247 

76 

65 

4,951 

5,961 

1,766 

3,397 

4,408 

5,301 

1,644 

1,579 

2,634 

1,036 

1,887 

997 

409 

8,112 

17 

1,168 

6,772 

793 

1,257 
1,530 
1,000 
1,316 
186 
500 


On 
Deposit 


66,284 


1,255 

19 

120 

•  • 
212 
184 


148 
39 
34 


44 

90 
6 


31 
24 
94 
71 
200 
39 


1,075 

13 

45 

10 

499 


4,252 


Totals 

4,515 

709 

1,399 

241 

1,106 

443 

422 

153 

82 

247 

76 

65 

5,099 

6,000 

1,800 

8,397 

4,447 
5,391 
1,650 
1,579 
2,634 
1,067 
1,911 
1,091 
480 
8,312 
56 
1,168 
6,772 
1,868 

1,270 
1,575 
1,010 
1,815 
186 
500 


70,536 
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The  libraries  of  Engineering,  Education,  Philosophy,  Classics,  and 
Chemistry,  and  the  Library  of  the  Business  School  show  the  largest 
additions.  The  library  of  Architecture,  in  Robinson  Hall,  reports  a 
smaller  number  of  volumes,  because  the  books  on  Landsotpe  Archi- 
tecture have  been  withdrawn  to  form  a  separate  library. 

In  the  above  list  there  appear  for  the  first  time  four  new  libraries, 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  for  Research  in  Municipal  Government,  the 
library  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  a  small  collection 
on  Forestry,  and  the  beginning  of  an  Economic  Library  for  graduate 
students  in  economics. 

The  library  of  the  Municipal  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wright, 
who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  College  Library  for  many  years,  and 
who  now  devotes  himself  to  the  care  of  this  special  reference  library 
and  to  the  collection  of  annual  reports,  current  pamphlets,  and  books 
relating  to  the  group  of  special  topics  which  it  covers.  Both  this  collec- 
tion and  that  relating  to  Landscape  Architecture  show  how  much  can 
be  done  in  gathering  current  material  of  this  kind  when  a  curator  can 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  special  service  of  the  collection. 

Miss  Theodora  Kimball,  who  has  charge  of  the  collection  on  Land- 
scape Architecture,  reports  that  a  new  classification  for  that  collection 
has  been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  one 
that  fits  into  the  scheme  employed  by  that  library.  She  is  also  making 
an  elaborate  dictionary  catalogue  of  the  collection,  in  which  special  cards 
of  different  colors  are  used  for  illustrations  in  books  and  periodicals,  for 
plans  and  maps,  for  photographs  and  plates  in  separate  form,  for  post- 
card illustrations,  and  for  pamphlets  of  mere  temporary  interest,  the 
object  being  to  make  the  complete  resources  of  the  collection  as  reeuiily 
and  conveniently  accessible  as  possible.  She  has  also  completed  a  card 
bibliography  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  of  City  Plarming,  which 
covers  the  material  to  be  foimd  in  the  Harvard  libraries,  and  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  and 
the  Library  of  Columbia  University,  besides  titles  noted  from  current 
professioneJ  magazines.  The  bibliography  of  city  planning  was  printed 
in  a  tentative  form  in  the  periodical  "  Special  Libraries,''  and  was  issued 
separately  for  the  meeting  of  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in  May,  1912.  The  Library  of 
Congress  will  publish  it  later  in  revised  and  completed  form. 
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Use  of  Books  in  the  College  LdBRART 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1911-12 
as  compared  with  previous  years:  — 


Un  OF  Books 

1005-06 

1006-07 

lOOT-08 

1008-00 

1000-10 
11  mot. 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1.  Bookf  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

56,875 
26,558 

59,254 
24,851 

68,227 
21,896 

78,062 
24,986 

72,991 
21,169 

61,962 
26,808 

58,571 
24,815 

Total 

88,488 

88,605 

84,628 

102,998 

94,160 

88,765 

88,886 

3.  Over-night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harrard  Hall    .   .    . 

5,662 
11,452 

6,107 
11,267 

5,117 
15,064 

11,027 
14,988 

18,621 
17,668 

18,876 
17,125 

11,871 
14,685 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  books  lent  from  the  Library  is  no  doubt 
due  principally  to  the  increasingly  more  irksome  and  difficult  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  Library  has  been  performed  and  to  the  cor- 
respondingly less  prompt  service  rendered. 

Overnight  lending  in  Harvard  Hall  fell  off  because  for  some  weeks 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  experiment  was  tried  of  keeping  the  room  open 
through  the  evening.  This  made  it  necessary  to  hold  the  books  for  use 
in  the  library,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  taken  out  at  five  o'clock 
as  previously.  The  evening  hours  were  not  continued  in  the  autumn, 
since  it  was  thought  that  on  the  whole  the  other  arrangement  gave  more 
satisfaction,  the  large  number  of  copies  provided  of  the  more  important 
books  making  it  possible  to  lend  so  freely  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
for  evening  study,  as  fairly  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Admission  to  the  book-stacks  continues  to  be  granted  to  advanced 
students  on  much  the  same  principles  as  in  recent  years.  The  number 
of  cards  of  admission  granted  last  year  was  about  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  customary  table  comparing  the  number  in  suc- 
cessive years  is  omitted. 

With  the  transfer  of  some  two-thirds  of  our  book-collections  to  Randall 
Hall  and  the  scattering  of  the  remaining  third  in  temporary  quarters 
in  several  different  buildings,  the  opportunities  for  study  in  the  stack 
may  necessarily  be  somewhat  diminished,  but  it  is  expected  that  all 
books  will  still  be  accessible  and  they  will  be  made  as  conveniently  acces- 
sible as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  use  of  the  Library  was  granted  to  sixty-six 
visiting  professors  from  other  colleges.  We  have  sent  by  mail  or  express 
1,250  volumes  to  113  different  colleges,  libraries,  and  schools  (not  including 
Radcliffe),  and  in  some  cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  The 
list  of  persons  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  having  access  to  the  Library 
has  included  4,327  names. 
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Shelf  Depabtment 

Good  progress  can  again  be  recorded  in  the  re-classification  of  our  books 
on  the  shelves,  —  an  improvement  which  cannot  be  pressed  on  too  rapidly. 
As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  our  books  now  fall  into  three  divisions  fnxn 
the  point  of  view  of  shelf  classification:  (1)  the  permanently  claflsified, 
on  a  basis  which  admits  of  indefinite  increase;  (2)  the  temporarily  classi- 
fied, on  a  **  fixed-location  "  plan  of  numbering,  adopted  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  fairly  satisfactory  as  to  general  arrangement,  but  beoHn- 
ing  yearly  more  difficult  to  manage  in  details,  and  requiring  an  eventual 
re-numbering  and  some  re-adjustment,  and  (3)  the  unclassified,  including 
a  number  of  subjects  the  classification  of  which  has  never  been  taken 
up  at  all. 

To  the  first  division  have  been  added  the  following  groups:  — 

Ancient  History 5,100  rolnmet 

Egyptology 296         ** 

Modem  Latin  Literature 1,014         ^' 

United  States  History  (in  part)* 11,628 

Total 18,038 

Net  addition  from  current  accessions  to  other  groups 
previously  arranged 18,077         *^ 

Total  added  to  Division  I 86,115         *^ 

This  has  raised  the  whole  number  of  volumes  permanently  classified 
from  361,744,  to  397,859. 

In  Division  II,  3,380  volumes  were  added  from  current  accesmons, 
but  12,799  volumes  were  withdrawn  in  the  re-classification  of  United 
States  History  and  for  a  part  of  Ancient  History,  so  that  the  net  reduction 
of  this  division  is  9,419,  bringing  the  total  down  from  110,345  to  100,926. 

To  Division  III,  724  voliunes  have  necessarily  been  added  from  current 
accessions,  but  4,326  volumes  were  transferred  to  the  groups  newly 
classified  and  to  United  States  History,  the  scope  of  which  group  was 
somewhat  enlarged,  so  that  the  total  niunber  of  voliunes  in  this  division 
has  been  reduced  from  77,332  to  73,730.  The  sooner  the  73,730  volumes 
in  Division  III  and  the  100,986  volumes  in  Division  II  can  be  incor- 
porated with  the  397,859  of  Division  I,  the  greater  will  be  the  saving 
in  time  and  expense.  Though  the  sum  of  the  volumes  in  the  last  two 
divisions  is  almost  half  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  first,  the  labor 
required  to  bring  the  whole  into  good  condition  is  not  so  great  as  would 
at  first  appear.  The  himdred  thousand  volumes  of  the  second  division 
are  already  fairly  well  classified.  A  new  system  of  niunbering  is  what 
has  to  be  applied,  with  only  some  incidental  readjustment  of  classification, 
and  it  is  possible,  fiuthermore,  that  this  re-niunbering  can  be  limited 
to  certain  sections  of  the  groups  concerned  (English,  French,  and  German 
Literature,  Philology,  and  Folklore).  Among  the  seventy-three  thousand 
volumes  of  the  third  division  are  a  very  extensive  collection  of  Theology, 
a  large  part  of  which  will  doubtless  be  transferred  to  the  Andover-Harvard 

*  Of  U.  8.  History  and  Geography  there  remain  about  21,000  volumes,  which  were  HapQend 
of  in  the  lummer  of  1912. 
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Theological  Library  in  the  Andover  Theological  School,  and  a  number 
of  books  on  law  which  might  be  incorporated  with  the  library  of  the 
Law  School. 

The  re-classification  of  the  books  on  American  History  was  carried 
out  under  Mr.  Tillinghast's  and  Mr.  Carney's  supervision  by  Mr.  Julius 
Klein,  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  a  number  of  assistants  working  with 
him.  Ancient  History,  Egyptology,  and  Modem  Latin  Literature 
were  brought  together  and  classified  by  Mr.  George  W.  Robinson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  portion  of  the 
books  for  Ancient  History  were  taken  from  the  collection  of  Classical 
Philology  as  hitherto  arranged.  Li  the  working  out  of  the  Modem 
Latin  collection,  we  are  also  indebted  to  Professor  E.  K.  Rand  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
Library  became  more  troublesome  and  perplexing  than  ever,  but  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
combination  with  the  Andover  Library  of  the  library  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  brought  us  a  most  welcome  source  of  relief.  Between 
October  31  and  November  8,  1911,  the  35,000  volumes  of  the  Divinity 
School  were  transferred  to  the  Andover  building  under  Mr.  Carney's 
charge,  the  moving  being  done  by  handcarts  and  the  books  being  hoisted 
up  to  the  various  floors  by  block  and  tackle  rigged  outside  the  building. 
At  the  same  time,  the  older  works  on  theology,  Biblical  criticism,  etc., 
in  Gore  Hall,  comprising  the  old  alcoves  18  to  22  and  42  to  44  (about 
12,000  volumes)  were  likewise  sent  over  to  the  Andover  Library,  which 
hospitably  offered  to  take  them  on  deposit  without  any  stipulations 
in  regard  to  their  ultimate  disposition  and  ownership.  Further  to  relieve 
the  crowded  condition  of  Gore  Hall,  the  3,888  volumes  of  the  Semitic 
collection  were  sent  over  to  the  Divinity  School  book-stack,  and  this 
permitted  a  re-distribution  and  loosening  up  of  a  number  of  groups, 
involving  the  shifting'  of  perhaps  50,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Carney,  who  has  for  many  years  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  Shelf  Department,  as  well  as  a  general  supervision  of  the 
Special  Reference  Libraries,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Library 
Buildings  from  September  1,  1911.  Li  this  capacity  he  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  buildings,  for  repairs,  improvements,  and  good  order 
in  general,  and  for  the  care  of  the  books  on  the  shelves.  He  is  also  charged 
with  the  purchase  of  all  supplies.  He  retains  for  the  present  supervision 
of  the  Special  Reference  Libraries,  so  far  as  these  depend  for  care  on  the 
College  Library,  but  he  can  give  little  or  no  time  to  the  ciurent  work  of 
the  Shelf  Department,  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  senior  Assistant  Librarian, 
has  been  obliged  to  assume  a  much  larger  share  of  direct  responsibility 
for  the  daily  work  of  this  Department. 
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Catalogue  Depabtment 

The  following  figures  tell  in  brief  the  work  done  by  the  departmeDt 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years:  — 


CATALoeuB  Work 

1907-06 

1908-09 

1900-10 
11  mot. 

1010-11 

1911-13 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

8,431 
6,235 
5,228 

9,019 
6,764 
6,056 

9,182 
7,785 
6,789 

10,117 
7,344 
6,316 

18,991 

7,291 

242 

Total 

19,894 
4,090 

20,828 
4,270 

22,756 
2,834 

23,777 
4,404 

26,624 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

4,248 

Total  titles  catalogued    .... 

23,984 

26,098 

25,590 

28,181 

30,767 

Titles  replaced 
by  printed  H.  C.  L.  cards     .... 
by  Library  of  Congress  cards  .   .   . 

by  John  Crerar  cards 

Total  titles  replaced  by  standard 

4,726 

4,819 

35,471 

2,874 

cards 

4,726 

42,164 

Cards  added  to    Public  Catalogue, 

from  current  cataloguing  and  from 

replacing. 
Printed  cards  — 

H.  C.  L.  printed  cards 

Library  of  Congress 

John  Crerar  Library 

Royal  Library,  Berlin 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board    .... 

6,210 
10,248 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2,025 

3,624 
12,118 
.... 
.... 
2,067 

4,177 
12,389 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3,396 

1,084 
29,177 

•  •  •  • 

1,700 
2,143 

11,282 

125,276 

7,808 

8,036 

1,692 

r 

Total 

18,483 
23,050 

17,809 
21,418 

19,961 
22,011 

34,104 
21,610 

148,694 
42,159 

Written  or  typewritten  cards    .... 

Total 

41,533 

39,227 

41,972 

55,714 

190,758 

The  total  of  titles  catalogued  in  the  process  of  current  work  (30,767) 
is  substantially  greater  than  in  previous  years,  but  the  change  in  pro- 
portion between  complete  and  incomplete  work  in  not  so  great  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  because  in  this  year's  figures  (18,991  titles)  we 
count  as  ''full  and  complete  work''  many  titles  entered  only  on  the  author 
catalogue,  having  frankly  adopted  the  policy  of  omitting  many  titles 
from  the  subject  catalogue.  Books  so  catalogued  in  the  two  previous 
years  were  counted  among  **  incomplete  "  work.     A  part  of  t^e  5,789 
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"  incomplete "  titles  in  190d-10  and  of  the  6,316  in  1910-11  might 
properly  be  transferred  to  the  "  complete  "  category,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  just  how  many.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  tentative 
and  imperfect  method  of  work  has  been  discontinued,  the  few  titles  re- 
ported in  the  table  not  representing  any  part  of  our  regular  system. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  year's  work  is  the  great  number 
of  titles  replaced  by  printed  cards  of  standard  size  and  the  resulting 
large  number  of  new  cards  added  to  the  public  catalogue,  which  is  far 
beyond  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the  Library  hitherto.  The  record 
shows  46,889  (i.  e.,  4,725+42,164)  titles  replaced  up  to  July  1,  1912, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  have  been  some  25,000  titles  replaced  as 
to  their  author  cards  only,  and  not  yet  completed.  Whenever  a  title 
belongs  to  the  re-classified  sections  of  the  Library,  so  that  its  call-number 
may  be  considered  permanent,  the  full  set  of  author,  subject,  and  reference 
cards  has  been  replaced  by  new  cards,  and  these  titles  will  not  have  to  be 
touched  again.  But  when  the  call-number  is  temporary  and  must  be 
changed  in  the  near  future,  we  have  replaced  the  author  card  only,  using 
for  this  the  single  card  of  the  Union  catalogue,  and  leaving  subject  and 
reference  cards  to  be  dealt  with  later  when  the  book  shall  have  been 
permanently  located.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  card  removed  from  the 
pubhc  author  catalogue  is  filed  in  a  special  catalogue,  where  it  remains 
as  a  warning  that  the  work  on  that  title  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
This  method  postpones  a  certain  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  but  it 
is  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  it  saves  labor  and  expense  by  lessening  the 
task  of  changing  shelf-marks  later  on  when  new  marks  are  assigned. 
That  so  much  has  been  accomplished  and  that  the  whole  was  practically 
finished  by  the  end  of  October,  1912,  is  cause  for  congratulation,  for, 
though  the  process  at  first  sight  seems  a  simple  one,  it  really  involves 
a  vast  amount  of  troublesome  detail,  for  it  includes  a  partial  revision 
of  subject  headings,  the  verification  of  references,  the  indication  on  the 
card  found  in  the  Union  catalogue  of  all  references  and  added  entries 
to  be  made,  the  ordering^  of  extra  cards  for  each  title  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  or  the  John  Crerar  Library,  the  typing  of  headings,  references 
and  shelf-marks  on  these  cards  when  received,  the  revision  of  the  com- 
pleted cards,  and  their  final  filing  in  the  catalogue  in  place  of  the  old 
ones,  which  have  at  the  same  time  to  be  watched  for  and  withdrawn. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  several  successive  processes,  we  have 
had  to  carry  on  a  continuous  revision  of  the  whole  scheme  of  author 
entries  and  the  form  of  author  (particularly  of  corporate)  headings, 
in  order  that  our  catalogue  may  for  the  future  conform  more  closely 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  Rules  and  to  the  Library  of  Congress  apphcation  of  them. 
Under  such  headings  as  Boston,  Great  Britain,  London,  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  United  States,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  titles  was 
necessary,  whether  they  were  to  be  replaced  immediately  or  not,  in  order 
that  the  catalogue  might  conform  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  new  system. 
This  has  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  job,  has  required  constant 
alertness  of  mind  and  ingenuity,  and  has  necessitated  the  changing  of 
hundreds  of  headings  and  the  typing  of  thousands  of  new  references. 

The  mere  filing  of  the  new  cards  prepared  and  of  the  current  accessions 
to  the  Union  catalogue  has  been  a  heavy  burden.     About  235,000  cards 
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have  been  filed  in  the  public  catalogue  alone,  including  the  large  number 
taken  out  and  replaced  in  the  course  of  work  (perhaps  40,000  last  year). 
Over  60,000  have  been  added  to  the  official  catalogue,  about  56,000  to 
the  Union  catalogue  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  John  Cnm 
Library,  and  M,100  had  acciunulated  between  February  1  and  July  1, 1911, 
and  were  waiting  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  trays  installed  during  the  sum- 
mer. We  had,  therefore,  about  395,000  cards  to  file  in  connection  with 
current  work,  while  the  initial  filing  of  the  depository  sets  from  Uie 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  occupied  the 
summer  of  1911,  brought  us  542,000  more  to  handle.  The  current 
filing  in  public  and  official  catalogues  alone  occupied  the  time  of  about 
two  and  a  half  persons,  the  filing  in  the  Union  catalogue  took  a  little 
more  than  half  of  one  person's  time. 

The  installation  of  new  catalogue  trays  in  the  sununer  of  1911  made 
it  possible  to  introduce  a  new  set  of  guides  —  the  excellent  celluloided 
guides  manufactured  by  the  Library  Bureau.  These  were  printed  to 
order  for  the  author  catalogue  from  lists  prepared  by  Miss  N.  E.  Browne, 
and  amounted  to  something  over  9,000  in  number.  Five  other  libraries 
took  advantage  of  our  printing  to  order  complete  duplicate  sets  for  them- 
selves, thus  reducing  the  cost,  both  for  them  and  for  us,  to  far  less  than 
each  would  have  had  to  pay  independently. 

Similar  guides  for  the  Catalogue  of  Places  were  also  printed  in  the 
autumn,  but  the  provision  for  sub-headings  had  to  be  much  more  elab- 
orate —  more  complete  than  would  ordinarily  be  necesBary,  because  so 
many  of  the  cards  in  this  section  of  the  subject  catalogue  have  head- 
ings that  have  been  altered  over  and  are  therefore  more  difficult  to 
read  and  understand. 

In  the  classed  portion  of  the  subject  catalogue,  a  new  system  of  tab 
guides,  with  separate  tabs  for  the  index  numbers,  had  to  be  worked  out, 
but  it  appeared  that  these  could  be  more  satisfactorily  lettered  by  hand. 
Six  thousand  guides  were  prepared  and  some  2,500  additional  cards  for 
index  numbers  were  made  at  a  total  cost  of  $61  for  lettering  and  about 
S50  for  stock.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  is  admirably  neat  and  legible, 
due  to  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Folkins,  a  student  in  the  Rindge 
Technical  School.  The  introduction  of  these  card  guides  in  place  of 
the  wooden  guides  which  we  were  compelled  to  use  before  has  saved 
us  much  tray  space.  The  new  guides  in  the  classed  catalogue  alone 
would  occupy,  if  gathered  together,  eleven  feet  of  running  space.  The 
old  guides  and  blocks  removed  occupied  in  all  thirty-five  feet,  a  saving 
of  twenty-four  trays  of  catalogue  space. 

Mr.  Currier  has  made  some  further  progress  in  the  revision  of  the 
subject  catalogue,  but  has  not  been  able  to  give  it  continuous  att^iti<xi 
or  to  keep  others  working  upon  it  except  now  and  then.  So  many  new 
cards  have  been  added,  however,  under  some  subjects  in  the  course  of 
the  replacing,  and  the  cards  under  a  number  of  other  subjects  have  been 
so  thoroughly  overhauled  that  it  is  plain  how  extensively  the  catalogue 
can  be  and  already  has  been,  improved  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  the 
work  should  be  pushed  ahead  on  the  same  lines.  Good  examples  of  new 
classes  formed  by  the  re-grouping  of  old  material  are  Accounting,  Cities, 
Economics,  Genealogy,  Libraries,  Literature,  River  En^emng,  and 
Tariff. 
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Mr.  Currier,  in  his  annual  report,  from  which  I  have  drawn  freely 
already,  discusses  the  various  problems  connected  with  the  subject 
catalogue,  and  I  am  glad  to  quote  what  he  has  to  say,  since  it  supplements 
and  continues  what  I  set  forth  in  the  introductory  portion  of  my  report 
last  year. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  the  staff  has  been  applying  the  instructions 
issued  in  1911  modifying  the  Classed  Catalogue.  The  changes  from 
previous  practice  are  of  two  varieties.  First,  certain  classes  of  cards 
have  been  rejected  in  entirety;  as  the  so-called  '  form '  classifications, 
Miscellany,  Poetry,  Fiction  and  Drama,  and  the  groups  of  biographies 
of  individuals  under  headings  like  Chemistry,  Manufactures,  and  Military 
Biography.  Second,  from  other  classes  certain  individual  titles  have 
been  excluded;  as  the  titles  of  text-books  and  general  treatises  on  Agri- 
culture, Botany,  Economics,  Ethics,  Geology,  etc.,  if  published  before 
1860,  and  books  in  lesser  known  languages  and  extremely  technical 
treatises.  The  system  outlined  assumes  that  the  function  of  the  subject 
catalogue  is  not  to  present  exhaustively  the  resources  of  the  Library 
to  the  specialist  gathering  materials  for  his  researches  but  rather  to  assist 
the  beginner  and  the  student  who  is  working  outside  of  his  own  particular 
field.  The  catalogue  must  often  merely  give  the  clue  to  further  material 
rather  than  present  the  material  itself. 

''The  moment  that  we  adopt  this  system  we  find  the  maintenance 
of  the  subject  catalogue  less  expensive.  When  books  in  the  minor 
languages  and  on  abstruse  subjects  are  to  be  properly  labelled  and  stowed 
away  in  the  trays  under  fitting  subject  headings,  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
the  masses  of  literature  now  being  acquired  without  assistance  from  an 
expensive  corps  of  specialists.  Under  the  alternative  system  outlined 
above  it  is  possible  to  train  college  graduates  of  the  bett^  grade  so  that 
they  can  handle  satisfactorily  such  titles  as  are  of  real  value  in  the  sub- 
ject catalogue. 

**  Does  this  system  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  catalogue  and  is  it  to  be 
looked  on  as  our  preferred  policy  or  simply  as  an  expedient  due  to  lack 
of  resources?  When  carried  on  with  proper  judgment  1  believe  it  is 
advisable  for  a  large  university  library  like  our  own.  As  interest  centres 
from  time  to  time  in  different  fields  of  study,  systematic  effort  is  usually 
made  by  each  Department  of  the  University  to  acquire  the  worthy  litera- 
ture relating  to  its  chosen  subject,  and  frequently,  where  good  biblio- 
graphies are  lacking,  their  place  is  supplied  by  new  ones  compiled  by 
the  Department  concerned.  As  instances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite 
the  work  along  these  lines  now  being  done  by  the  Department  of  History, 
Government,  and  Economics  and  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. Practically  all  the  material  referred  to  in  the  bibliographies 
being  compiled  by  these  Departments  will  be  available  in  Cambridge 
and  Boston  and  sp  they  will  supplant  the  subject  catalogue.  Further- 
more, they  will  usually  contain  references  to  the  periodical  literature 
and  to  papers  in  society  proceedings  and  so  will  be  infinitely  more  complete 
than  our  subject  catalogue  can  hope  to  be.  The  man  investigating  a 
given  subject  carefully  will  thus  be  better  served  by  making  use  of  these 
special  bibliographies  than  by  the  more  imperfect  survey  that  we  should 
be  able  to  give  him  in  our  subject  catalogue.     The  beginner,  on  the 
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other  hand,  and  the  student  led  into  fields  outside  his  own  domain,  very 
frequently  need  to  find  speedily  good  material  on  a  definite  topic.  Thoe 
may  be  several  books  any  one  of  which  would  supply  the  informatioQ 
or  show  where  it  could  be  obtained  or  else  there  may  be  one  master 
work,  unknown  to  the  questioner.  Even  if  there  were  good  and  up-to- 
date  bibliographies  covering  the  field,  it  would  be  asking  too  much  of 
these  students  to  spend  time  in  searching  them  out  as  an  intermediary 
step  in  finding  the  desired  information  and  it  would  take  too  much  of  a 
reference  librarian's  time  to  point  to  them.  Here  is  where  the  subject 
catalogue  can  give  efficient  aid,  since  it  can  show  speedily  the  more 
important  sources  of  information  and  the  books  which  should  be  con- 
sulted first.  This  use  of  the  catalogue  implies  that  its  function  is  to 
answer  specific  questions  rather  than  to  give  a  survey  of  the  whole  field 
•  of  study. 

''  That  the  changes  already  made  in  this  direction  have  so  far  woriced 
no  harm  is  shown  by  the  almost  entire  lack  of  complaint  at  the  removal 
of  the  titles  already  cancelled.  Only  one  request  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  The  changes,  however,  have  not  yet  been  systemati- 
cally carried  out  by  removing  all  of  the  old  cards.  This  will  be  done 
eventually,  and  should  be  done,  since  their  presence  is  now  misleading. 

"The  greatest  expense  in  making  subject  catalogue  changes  is  the 
mechanical  work  of  changing  headings  on  the  cards  and  of  making  the 
proper  record  of  changes  on  the  official  or  *  tracer  '  cards.  The  intro- 
duction of  pencilled  headings  has  lessened  the  first  item  somewhat,  althou^ 
there  are  thousands  of  cards  with  typed  headings  on  which  changes 
must  be  made  carefully  if  the  catalogue  is  to  have  a  decently  neat  appear- 
ance. The  change  on  the  official  card  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  track 
of  where  the  cards  for  a  given  title  are.  If  not  made  now  it  will  lead  to 
continual  search  and  questioning  in  the  future  whenever  the  processes 
of  shelf-mark  changing  or  recataloguing  require  us  to  get  together 
the  set  of  cards  for  a  given  title.  I  am  making  an  experiment  of  forming 
a  card  index  of  changes  wherever  a  block  of  cards  is  removed  from  one 
heading  to  another.  In  these  cases  I  shall  not  at  present  change  the 
tracing  on  the  official  card,  it  being  imderstood  that  where  cataloguers 
do  not  find  the  subject  card  under  the  heading  called  for  by  the  official 
card  they  must  consult  this  card  index  of  changes.  If  we  find  that  more 
time  is  wasted  in  consulting  this  index  than  in  changing  the  official  cards 
to  start  with,  it  will  be  possible  at  any  time  to  go  back  and  do  the  work, 
using  this  index  as  a  memorandum. 

"  When  working  on  the  Catalogue  of  Places  in  the  sunamer  of  1911 
this  matter  did  not  have  to  be  considered,  as  at  that  time  all  the  cards 
were  of  the  old  size  and  were  to  be  replaced.  Now  that  there  are  some 
100,000  permanent  cards  in  the  subject  catalogue  the  question  becomes 
serious.  In  fact,  the  longer  the  question  of  permanent  form  of  the  cata- 
logue is  postponed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  make  any  desirable 
change. 

"The  difficulties  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  the  need 
of  considering  before  long  the  question  of  the  printed  Index  to  the 
Subject  Catalogue  make  it  desirable  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
future  form  of  the  catalogues.     This  problem  cannot  be  entirely  settled 
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without  further  study,  but  at  least  it  is  possible  to  outline  certain  objection- 
able features  in  the  present  system  and  state  certain  features  to  be  desired. 

'*  First  and  foremost  is  the  prejudice  ciurent  against  the  classed 
catalogue  and  the  real  objection  that  one  is  forced  to  consult  it  through  the 
medium  of  an  index.  Second,  the  difficulty  of  defining  to  the  public  and 
(to  a  less  degree)  to  the  staff  just  what  should  be  looked  for  in  each  of  the 
three  sections  of  the  catalogue  now  in  existence.  We  call  one  an '  author ' 
catalogue,  but  have  to  explain  further  that  it  contains  not  only  books 
by  authors  but  also  books  about  authors,  books  about  persons  not  authors, 
titles  of  books  and  periodicals,  books  about  certain  societies  and  institu- 
tions (the  staff  even  does  not  know  precisely  to  what  extent),  the  publica- 
tions of  societies  and  institutions,  and  of  governments  and  cities.  We 
call  our  second  the  *  place '  catalogue,  but  we  have  to  explain  that  it 
contains  also  books  about  races  and  peoples  and  that  it  by  no  means 
contains  an3n¥here  near  all  the  material  about  places.  Thus  the  laws 
of  a  place  are  in  the  author  catalogue,  as  are  the  government  publications, 
and  those  of  the  societies  and  institutions  of  a  place,  while  in  the  classed 
section  of  the  subject  catalogue  are  thousands  of  titles  relating  to  the 
natural  history  of  places  and  their  government,  antiquities,  law,  literatures, 
wars,  battles,  etc. 

"  The  terms  '  dictionary  catalogue '  and  '  classed  catalogue '  are 
frequently  used  as  if  each  represented  a  hard  and  fast  type.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  practice  the  original  type  of  each  has  been  much  altered  in  the 
large  libraries  and  we  find  the  two  approaching  each  other  more  and  more. 
The  Harvard  classed  catalogue  partakes  of  the  dictionary  character 
in  so  far  as  its  classes  (and  under  the  classes  the  sub-classes)  are  alpha- 
betically arranged.  Yale  started  with  a  subject  catalogue  which  waa 
the  counterpart  of  Dr.  Abbot's  Harvard  catalogue.  That  library,  however, 
did  not  possess  the  '  Index '  which  at  Harvard  makes  the  classed  cata- 
logue usable  and  has  crystallized  it  into  a  fixed  form.  The  result  was 
at  Yale  the  introduction  of  many  main  headings  (they  grew  from  100 
to  nearly  1200),  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  final  change  to  *  dictionary' 
form  a  few  years  ago.  In  their  dictionary  catalogues  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  have  gradually 
introduced  many  features  of  the  classed  catalogue  in  response  to  the 
observed  demands  of  readers,  while  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  its 
great  dictionary  catalogue  has  done  it  even  more  frankly,  thus  the  tray 
labelled  '  Electricity '  contains  practically  what  is  in  our  classed  cata- 
logue under  that  heading. 

"The  John  Crerar  library  has  both  classed  and  dictionary  features 
existing  side  by  side.  That  this  library  considers  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  developing  this  double  catalogue  again  shows  a  recog- 
nized demand  for  the  classed  feature,  as  does  the  fact  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  of  late  years  built  up  a  number  of  supplementary  classed 
catalogues.  In  short,  the  ideal  would  undoubtedly  be  a  classed  and 
a  dictionary  catalogue  side  by  side,  but  this  could  not  now  be  thought 
of  for  Harvard  because  of  its  cost. 

"  I  believe  there  would  be  decided  advantages  if  we  should  eventually 
adopt  for  our  own  catalogue  a  plan  somewhat  like  that  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  t.  e.,  outwardly  '  dictionary '  in  form  but  containing 
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many  well  developed  classes;  the  specific  topics  so  arranged  under  daa 
headings  being  referred  to  by  card  references  filed  in  their  proper  alpha- 
betic sequence  in  the  same  catalogue,  thus  replacing  the  printed  *  Index 
to  the  Subj .  Catal.'    The  advantages  of  such  a  catalogue  are  numerous:  — 

"1.  It  presents  in  outward  form  a  catalogue  similar  to  the  dictiomuy 
catalogues  prevalent  in  this  country,  so  that  the  student  coming  here 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  finds  a  familiar  tool  to  use. 

"  2.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue  (which 
must  soon  be  reprinted  if  the  present  system  is  continued),  for  card  ref- 
erences to  individual  topics  can  be  inserted  in  their  alphabetic  position 
in  the  consolidated  catalogue. 

"  3.  It  would  probably  be  easier  for  the  staff  to  handle  than  our  present 
classed  catalogue,  because  of  greater  latitude  in  assigning  headings, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  an  adequate  system  of  cross  references. 

"  4.  It  would  do  away  with  the  obstacles  inherent  in  the  presence  of 
three  separate  alphabets  with  the  attendant  difficulties  of  making  clear 
the  exact  scope  of  each. 

"  5.  The  advantages  of  having  certain  titles  presented  in  classes  would 
be  retained;  thus  Electricity,  Typography,  Cities,  Tariff,  and  many  othar 
headings,  would  remain  as  at  present.  Certain  of  the  present  larger 
groups  would  be  broken  up.  Thus  the  major  languages  and  literatures 
now  arranged  as  sub-classes  under  the  main  headings  Language  and 
Literature  could  be  arranged  alphabetically,  e,g,y  En^ish  Language, 
English  Literature,  while  the  minor  languages  could  be  arranged  in 
groups  as  at  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  e.  g.,  African  Languages,  with 
subdivisions  for  each  language  and  references  to  each  from  the  proper 
places  in  the  main  alphabet. 

"  I  have  not  carefully  worked  out  any  plan  for  carrying  out  this  change 
buft  as  the  *  replacing '  work  comes  to  an  end,  some  shifting  of  the  cata- 
logue will  be  necessary  and  the  two  jobs  might  be  combined." 
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Ordeb  Depabtment  and  Financial  Condixion 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditures  for  books 
during  the  last  six  years:  — 


1906^7 

1907-08 

1008-00 

1900-10 
llmo8. 

1910-11 

19U-12 

From  book  fnnds,  — 
'Balance  from  preyious  year  . 
Income  of  the  year 

$6,140 
20,269 

$6,726 
19,778 

$6,728 
20,917 

$6,029 
19,111 

$2,168 
21,426 

$4,267 

28,788 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

26,899 
19,678 

26,499 
19,776 

26,640 
21,611 

24,140 
21,977 

28,689 
19,882 

28,046 
24,694 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year  . 
Receiyed  daring  the  year   .   . 

6,726 

4,279 
10,116 

6,728 

8,802 
6,861 

6,029 

8,821 
7,246 

2,168 

4,860 
11,948 

4,267 

♦4,241 
11,621 

8,461 

4,887 
19,164 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

14,894 
10,692 

9,168 
6,882 

10,667 
6,707 

16,808 
8,667 

16,762 
11,426 

28,601 
22,468 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

8,802 

8,821 

4,860 

8,241 

4,887 

1,088 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Dep't  and  Spec.  Ref .  Libraries 
(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

180,266 
7,642 

$26,608 
6,914 

$27,818 
7,486 

$80,644 
8,889 

$80,767 
9,289 

$47,067 
17,068 

Total 

$87,907 

$81,622 

$84,764 

$88,888 

$89,996 

$64,115 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  total  income  from  book-funds  ($23,788) 
shows  a  welcome  increase  over  previous  years,  due  to  the  receipt  of  several 
new  funds  the  year  before.  We  started  the  year  with  a  safe  balance 
and  a  good  income,  but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  the  appropriations 
by  the  Council  were  made  on  a  somewhat  too  generous  basis,  so  that 
we  were  tempted  to  spend  rather  too  liberally,  with  the  result  that  the 
income  of  several  of  our  funds  was  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  over  an  unusually  large  amount  of  unpaid 
bills  (about  $2,250).  The  amount  spent  for  books  in  the  table  above 
($24,594),  increased  by  this  sum,  is  well  beyond  the  total  amount  of 
income,  and  makes  it  difficult  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  to  fix 
the  new  appropriations  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  several  departments. 
The  unusual  amount  of  money  received  by  gifts,  from  sale  of  duplicates, 
etc.  ($19,164),  and  our  industry  in  spending  this  as  well  as  the  unspent 

*  Tb«  balance  of  the  previous  year  wm  diminfaihud  by  the  transfer  of  $4,000  to  the  CooMdgf 
Hay  Fund. 

t  1911-12  figures  are  for  Special  Reference  libraries  only. 
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balances  of  former  gifts  (S22,463),  made  the  year  a  most  notable  one  in 
the  value  of  books  purchased,  amounting  to  $47,057,  an  increase  of  S18,159 
or  almost  sixty-three  per  cent  over  the  average  of  l^e  previous  five  yean. 

In  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  accessions,  Mr.  Potter  r^xirtB: 
"  Among  the  more  important  additions  may  be  mentioned  a  number  of 
French  historical  and  archseological  sets,  mainly  purchased  by  (pftB 
from  Professor  Coialidge.  There  were  also  bought  sets  of  several  En|^ 
historical  societies  from  the  Jackson  gift,  and  an  interesting  coUectioa 
of  over  a  thousand  English  tracts,  mainly  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  American  history  we  continued  our  purchases  of  the  history  of  the 
West  with  the  Perkins  Memorial  gift.  In  English  literature  interesting 
books  were  bought  from  the  Dane,  Jackson,  and  other  gifts,  notably  a 
further  collection  of  poetry  frcto  Pickering  &  Chatto  and  a  large  lot  of 
English  plays  from  the  same  dealer.  A  number  of  rare  books  were  also 
bought  from  the  Locker-Lampson  library.  A  collection  of  nearly  two 
thousand  contemporary  Spanish  plajrs  was  bought  with  the  gift  of  the 
Saturday  Club.  From  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Brandegee,  for  additions  to  the 
Weld  Memorial  collection,  some  eighteen  incimabula  were  purchased. 
Finally,  many  valuable  works  in  Austrian  and  in  Italian  local  history 
were  bought  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  who  spent  the  fall  and  early  winta 
abroad  purchasing  books  for  this  Library  and  for  several  of  the  Chicago 
libraries.  The  result  of  his  trip  was  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the 
average  price  of  the  books,  even  including  his  expenses,  was  low." 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  averages  of 
three  previous  five-year  periods:  — 


WoBK  OF  Ordkbing  Dkpabtmxht 

New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined    .   .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered     .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

*No.  of  Yols.  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on  . 


1895-1000 
Ayerage 

1900-06 
Average 

1905-10 
Ayerage 

7,327 
1,726 
5,086 

12,276 
4,142 
7,796 

10,855 
8,683 
7,156 

$10,145 

3,223 

13,368 

$14,908 

8,710 

18,614 

$16,743 

4,662 

21,305 

5,736 
16,455 

7,538 
21,582 

9,127 
24,539 

1010-11 


14,076 
4,461 
8,577 

$16,281 

6,027 

22,258 

9,939 
32,848 


lOll-U 


16,898 

5,959 

11,800 

$27,764 

6,401 

34,165 

14,817 
24,478 


It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  year  was  much  heavier  than  ever 
before,  —  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  over  hst  year  and  of  neariy 
fifty  per  cent  over  the  avierage  of  the  previous  five  years  in  the  number 


*  Ezeluding  volumas  fonned  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphleta.  but  iwindiiig 
noeiyed  on  ezohange  account  from  other  libraries. 

t  Indwding  both  yolumes  and  pamphisUu    Sea  pags  10. 
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of  orders  handed  in  to  the  Department,  an  increase  of  fifty-one  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  orders  actually  sent  out,  and  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  imported  from  abroad.  This  large  additional  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  had  to  be  handled  without  any  corresponding  addition 
to  the  staff,  and  it  was  impossible,  as  Mr.  Potter  points  out,  to  keep 
from  constantly  falling  into  arrears.  **  The  hope  expressed  in  my  last 
report,"  he  says,  "  that  by  a  slight  change  in  the  routine  we  should  be 
able  to  avoid  the  delay  in  dispatching  orders,  was  a  vain  one.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  orders  were  an3n¥here  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  behind.  While  this  is  a  condition  that  imfortunately  has  occurred 
in  previous  years,  never  before  have  we  been  obliged  to  delay  to  the  same 
extent  the  opening  of  foreign  boxes.  It  proved  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  either  of  these  two  sides  of  the  work.  Several  times  during  the  year 
there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cases  of  books  in  the  cellar  waiting 
their  turns  to  be  opened,  and  many  of  them  were  kept  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  we  could  attend  to  them,  while  in  three  special  cases  we 
left  the  boxes  untouched  for  nearly  six  months.  The  payments  to  our 
foreign  agents  were,  of  course,  necessarily  delayed  by  this  postponement 
in  opening  the  boxes  and  were  further  held  back  by  the  impossibility, 
with  the  help  at  our  disposal,  of  paying  the  bills  promptly,  even  after 
they  were  passed  along  for  payment." 

Dr.  Ltichtenstein  went  abroad  again  for  us  in  the  spring  to  buy  in  the 
fields  of  Austrian,  Portuguese,  and  Brazilian  history,  and  in  particular 
to  search  for  sets  mentioned  in  Richardson's  "  List  of  Sources  of  European 
History  "  not  already  owned  by  this  Library.  He  returned  in  the  fall 
and  the  result  of  his  expedition  should  be  mentioned,  though  the  receipt 
of  the  books  bought  and  the  payments  for  them  will  fall  into  the  year 
1912-13. 

Of  the  2,205  titles  in  Richardson's  list,  we  had  1,509.  As  the  result 
of  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  last  trip,  we  can  now  say  that  we  have,  or  shall 
presently  have,  almost  1900  titles  or  all  but  about  300,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  few  of  these  are  actually  owned  by  us  or  do  not  really 
represent  separate  publications  or  are  series  that  do  not  properly  belong 
in  the  list.  For  a  number  of  these  missing  sets  orders  are  still  out- 
standing, as  well  as  for  many  other  society  publications  of  a  similar 
nature.  In  regard  to  his  other  purchases.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  reports  as 
follows:  — 

"  In  Portugal  I  purchased  roughly  400  items,  representing  a  vastly 
larger  nimiber  of  volumes.  Of  these  items,  about  ten  were  miscellaneous 
in  nature,  about  110  related  to  Brazilian  history,  and  the  balance  of 
180  related  to  Portugal.  Most  notable  among  these  purchases  is  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  **  Gazetas  de  Lisboa,"  beginning  with  the  first  volume 
published  in  1715.  Another  notable  purchase  is  a  collection  of  400 
Brazilian  laws  and  decrees  on  separate  sheets,  dating  from  1808,  1809, 
and  1810.  This,  of  course,  is  very  early  for  Brazilian  printed  material. 
As  a  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  28  contemporary 
pamphlets  on  l^e  Seven  Years'  War  in  Portuguese. 

"  In  Italy,  besides  purchases  from  the  Richardson  list,  the  most  notable 
purchase  was  a  collection  of  Italian  statuti,  about  175  in  all,  among  which 
are  three  incunabula.     Together  with  what  we  have  had  in  the  Law 
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School  and  in  the  Harvard  College  library,  this  collection  gives  us  nearty, 
though  not  quite,  every  edition  mentioned  by  Manzoni  in  his  greit 
bibliography  of  Italian  statuti/'  The  whole  of  this  collection  will  per- 
haps be  brought  together  on  the  shelves  of  the  Law  School  Library. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE,  Ltbrniai. 
November  1,  1912. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  thb  Dean  of  the  Law  School 

An  event  of  signal  importance  has  been  the  purchase  of  the  libraiy 
of  the  Marquis  de  Olivart.  This  great  library  contains  nearly  seven 
thousand  tities  (about  twice  as  many  volumes).  Its  completeness  is 
indicated  by  the  circmnstance  that  the  catalogue  of  this  library  is  the 
standard  bibliography  of  international  law,  referred  to  as  such  in  recent 
treatises  on  the  subject,  for  instance,  Olivi,  Manuale  di  diritto  interna- 
zionale  (1902),  page  44;  Bonfils,  Manuel  de  droU  intemaHonal  public, 
4  ed.  (1905),  147;  the  German  edition  of  Bonfils,  page  62;  Hershey, 
Essentials  of  International  Public  Law  (1912),  90.  In  the  bibliography 
annexed  to  the  article  on  the  history  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  Cambridffe 
Modem  History y  volmne  12,  chapter  22,  Sir  Frederick  PoUock  says  (page 
954) :  ''  A  list  of  such  books  would  be  out  of  place  here  but  we  may  refer 
to  the  Marquis  de  Olivart's  BiUiographie  du  droit  international,  Paris, 
1905  and  1907  .  .  .  this  purports  to  note  only  works  in  the  author's 
own  library,  but  we  know  of  nothing  approaching  it  in  completeness." 
The  hbrary  is  particularly  rich  in  original  documents,  including  some 
cases  of  importance  of  which  it  contains  the  single  known  copy,  a  full 
collection  of  documents  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  international 
relations  of  Central  and  South  American  countries  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898,  and  also  very  full  collections  of  documents  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  all  recent  international  controversies.  In  addition 
there  is  a  full  collection  of  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  century 
writers  on  jurisprudence  and  public  law,  including  some  editions  which 
are  generally  listed  as  unprocurable.  Owing  to  a  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  the  School  was  able  to  obtain  the  library  on  very  favor- 
able terms,  and  the  surplus  accumulated  in  recent  years  justified  the 
purchase. 

More  than  6,000  volumes  were  also  added  to  the  library  as  a  result 
of  our  Assistant  Librarian's  trip  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1911. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  purchases  21,447  volumes  and  3,594  pam- 
phlets were  added  to  the  library  during  the  period  of  eleven  months 
from  August  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912.  On  July  1,  1912,  the  library 
contained  148,337  volumes  and  about  17,570  pamphlets.  From  July  1, 
1870,  to  July  1,  1912,  the  library  has  grown  to  be  fifteen  times  as  large 
as  it  was  in  the  earlier  year. 

Among  other  important  additions  to  the  library  during  the  year  were 
a  rare  edition  of  Littleton's  Tenures,  published  in  1540;  early  Upper 
Canada  annual  statutes  and  the  earliest  ordinances  of  the  province  of 
Quebec;  a  complete  collection  of  the  annual  laws  and  decisions  of  Brazil; 
a  volume  of  Choctaw  Laws,  the  only  known  copy;  the  earliest  laws  of 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi;  a  very  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  Dela- 
ware laws,  containing  the  revision  of  the  laws  from  1752  to  1762,  and  the 
annual  session  laws  from  1763  to  1774;  and  several  sessions  of  rare 
Oregon  laws. 

Thirty-three  engraved  portraits  of  judges  and  lawyers,  three  photo- 
graphs, one  lithograph  and  eleven  prints  of  buildings,  court-room  interiors 
and  trial  scenes,  have  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report 
covering  the  year  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 

On  February  11th,  1913,  the  first  sod  was  dug  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library.  On  June  16th,  the 
comerHstone  was  laid,  with  simple  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  other  interested  spectators.  The  work 
of  building  has  begun  actively,  but  conunent  on  this  event  of  such 
siurpassing  interest  and  importance  to  us  may  be  reserved  until  my 
next  report. 

For  the  College  Library,  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  transition 
and  of  inevitable  confusion  in  many  respects.  The  chief  event  in 
the  administration  has  been  the  moving  of  some  five  himdred 
thousand  volumes  from  Gore  Hall  into  the  Randall  Dining  Hall, 
which  had  to  be  re-fitted  for  its  new  purpose,  and  into  nine  other 
buildings.  Thanks  to  persistently  good  weather  and  to  other 
favorable  circumstances,  the  task  of  clearing  out  books,  furniture, 
etc.,  was  accomplished  between  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the 
end  of  December.  Mr.  Frank  Carney,  Superintendent  of  the 
Library  Buildings,  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  moving  and  showed 
remarkable  efficiency.  There  has  not  been  at  any  time  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  use  of  the  books.  All  have  continued  to  be  accessi- 
ble, except  a  few  rare  ones  which  have  been  sent  to  a  safe  deposit 
vault.  The  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  in  Randall 
can  be  taken  out  as  quickly  as  of  old.  Those  stored  elsewhere  are 
reached  three  times  a  day  by  a  small  specially  fitted  electric  auto- 
mobile, which  brings  them  to  Randall  to  be  given  out  at  the  regular 
delivery  desk  and  takes  them  back  when  they  have  been  returned. 
The  interval  between  the  time  of  application  for  a  volume  not  in 
Randall  Hall  and  its  delivery  from  the  desk  there  is  at  worst  only 
a  few  hours.  The  lecture  rooms  in  Massachusetts  Hall  have  been 
fitted  up  into  satisfactory  reading  rooms,  the  one  in  upper  Massa- 
chusetts being  especially  pleasant,  but  both  the  students  and  the 
administration  of  the  Library  8u£fer  from  the  inconvenience  of 
having  the  main  building  and  the  reading  room  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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apart.  We  have,  however,  good  cause  to  be  grateful.  Both 
Randall  and  Massachusetts  have  proved  better  suited  to  their 
purposes  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect,  and  whatever  temporaiy 
discomforts  we  have  to  endure  are  insignificant  in  view  of  the 
splendid  quarters  that  await  us  in  the  near  future.  We  are  under 
much  obligation  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  those  who  have 
helped  us  in  our  time  of  stress.  We  have  especial  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  who 
are  housing  for  us  in  their  new  building  over  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes. 

In  spite  of  the  trouble  of  moving  and  of  temporaiy  quarters,  the 
work  of  the  College  library  has  proceeded  smoothly.  The  acces- 
sions, although  not  equal  in  number  or  value  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  have  been  considerable.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a 
few  generous  friends  of  the  library,  we  have  been  able  to  make  one 
splendid  purchase  and  now  possess  a  collection  of  some  seven 
thousand  pamphlets  on  Elnglish  history  between  1600  and  1800, 
rivalling  that  in  the  British  Museum.  Our  collection  of  Incu- 
nabula, most  of  which  have  come  to  us  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  now  numbers  some  eight  hundred,  several  of  them  being  d 
imusual  value. 

The  work  of  substituting,  wherever  possible.  Library  of  Congress 
cards  of  standard  size  for  our  own  smaller  ones  was  completed 
about  November  first,  having  lasted  a  little  more  than  fourteen 
months.  The  relief  at  finishing  this  undertaking,  which  had  to  be 
carried  out  at  high  pressure,  was  great.  The  next  enterprise  was 
the  making  of  cards  for  books  noted  only  in  the  official  catalogue, 
and  therefore  as  unknown  to  the  public  as  if  the  Library  did  not 
possess  them.  In  eight  months  about  forty-three  thousand  titles 
of  this  kind  were  added  to  the  public  catalogue.  Our  own  card 
printing  has  continued  steadily,  though  not  at  a  rapid  pace.  In 
general,  the  fact  that  in  our  new  building  we  shall  have  to  have 
two  catalogues,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  in  the  delivery 
room  above,  both  of  them  complete  up  to  a  certain  point,  has 
obliged  us,  in  order  to  be  ready  in  this  respect,  to  undertake  at 
once  a  large  amount  of  additional  card  work.  Little  time  could  be 
given  during  the  last  year  to  improvements  in  the  subject  catalogue 
but  some  progress  has  been  made  with  re-classification  on  the 
shelves. 

The  Library  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  appears  this  year  for 
the  first  time  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  University  library.  It 
is  a  well  chosen  collection  intended  for  those  engaged  in  research 
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work  in  meteorology,  climatology,  and  aerodynamics,  and  con- 
tains eight  thousand  volumes  and  five  thousand  pamphlets.  These 
were  gathered  together  by  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence  Botch,  who 
for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  gave  special  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  standard  treatises,  rare  issues,  and  volumes  of 
exceptional  merit  and  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1913,  the  Law  School  Library  made  another 
purchase,  that  of  the  Dunn  Collection,  comparable  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  Olivart  Collection  in  the  previous  year.*  The  won- 
derful strength  of  this  library  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
foresight,  skill,  and  devotion  of  Mr.  Arnold,  who  has  just  retired 
after  guiding  its  development  for  the  last  forty  years. 

The  process  of  the  merging  of  the  libraries  of  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School  and  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  continues. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  libraries  of  Harvard  College  and 
Andover-Harvard  shall  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  the  trans- 
fer of  books  between  them  and  the  division  of  fields  in  future  pur- 
chases. 

The  wasteful  purchase  of  duplicates  by  the  different  departments 
of  Harvard  would  be  somewhat  lessened  if  all  our  instructors  could 
be  made  to  feel  more  at  home  in  every  branch  of  the  University 
Library.  It  is  true  that  they  and  also  their  students,  when  fur- 
nished with  proper  introductions,  are  usually  met  with  kindly,  if 
somewhat  conscious,  hospitality.  But  rather  than  ask  favors,  the 
professor  often  prefers  to  buy  the  books  he  wants  with  the  money 
at  his  disposition.  This  feeling  on  his  part,  however  natural,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  fimds  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

ABCHIBALD  CABY  COOLIDGE. 

*  For  detailfl,  see  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School, 
page  30. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LIBRARY 

The  chief  activities  of  the  year  1912-13  have  been  concerned  with  the 
preparations  for  the  new  Widener  Memorial  Library. 

In  July  and  August  the  plans  were  being  blocked  out  in  consultation 
with  the  architect's  representatives,  and  it  should  be  here  recorded  how 
useful  at  this  time  were  two  Reports  made  by  special  committees  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  —  the  first  in  1902,  composed  of  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  as  chairman  and  the  librarians  of  the  College  Library,  the 
Law  School,  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  University  Museum;  the  second 
in  1911,  composed  of  three  architects  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  College. 
The  first  conmiittee  had  studied  the  problem  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  specific  interior  requirements  of  the  building,  the  kind  of  rooms,  the 
purposes  to  which  they  should  be  devoted  and  their  dimensions  with  re- 
spect to  the  economical  placing  of  book-cases  and  tables,  the  plan  of  a 
stack  and  the  relation  of  book  capacity  to  cubic  contents  with  reference  to 
possible  economies  in  construction,  the  best  size  and  shape  of  seminary 
rooms  and  rooms  for  special  collections,  the  arrangement  of  a  great  reading 
room,  its  seating  capacity  and  the  proper  distribution  of  chairs  and  tables. 
Practical  details  on  these  and  other  similar  points  were  thus  at  hand  in 
print  —  details  often  referred  to  and  used  by  other  libraries  in  the  ten 
years'  interval,  but  now  at  last  ready  to  be  applied  to  our  own  problem. 
The  second  conmiittee,  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  the  Overseers,  had  studied  the  placing  of  the  building  and  had  laid  out 
on  a  generous  scale  a  block  plan  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  library  for 
many  years  to  come.  With  these  two  reports  as  a  basis  and  guide  it  was 
possible  to  build  up  rapidly  an  actual  plan  well  fitted  to  our  needs. 

On  August  17th,  it  was  announced  that  Grore  Hall  must  be  demolished 
immediately  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  building,  and  that  every- 
thing —  books,  reading-room,  catalogues,  and  staff, — must  be  moved  with- 
out delay.  To  do  this  seemed  at  first  an  utter  impossibility,  yet  what  has 
to  be  done  can  be  done,  and  plans  were  soon  forthcoming  for  doing  it.  On 
August  20th,  a  beginning  was  made  by  shifting  books  in  the  Divinity 
School  Library  building  (fortunately  no  longer  occupied  by  the  Divinity 
Library)  so  as  to  make  room  for  more  books  from  Gore  Hall,  and  other 
places  of  storage  were  sought  for  and  prepared  in  haste.* 

Before  September  23d,  when  the  term  was  to  open,  a  Reading  Room 
at  least  must  be  ready  for  use  elsewhere.  Massachusetts  Hall  was  avaO- 
able  for  this  and  had  already  once  before  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 

—  when  Gore  Hall  was  remodelled  in  1895.  After  a  preliminary  strength- 
ening of  floors,  cleaning  and  painting  of  walls  and  ceilings,  building  of  new 
shelves  and  installing  of  electric  lights,  the  reading  room  furniture  was 
moved  in,  the  reference  and  reserved  books  followed,  and  all  was  ready  at 
the  opening  of  College.  On  the  lowco*  floor  of  Massachusetts  Hall  shelving 
was  built  for  the  U.  S.  and  Parliamentary  Documents  and  enou^  floor 
space  was  still  left  for  a  supplementary  reading  room  for  American  History 

—  with  provision  also  for  a  coat-room. 

*  See  last  year's  report,  p.  17. 
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In  putting  up  shelving  here  and  elsewhere  it  was  found  that  old  material 
could  seldom  be  used  to  advantage.  A  more  economical  method  was  to 
build  unit  cases  eight  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad  of  the  simplest  possible 
construction  —  two  upright  boards  nailed  to  cross  shelves  eleven  inches 
or  more  apart.  These  could  be  quickly  put  together  in  the  shop,  easily 
set  in  place  where  wanted  and  readily  nailed  together,  making  a  solid 
stretch  of  shelving  as  long  as  wanted. 

Several  plans  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  books  and  staff  were  dis- 
cussed —  the  moving  of  the  East  stack  as  a  whole  further  east,  the  erection 
of  a  temporary  building  close  to  Massachusetts  Hall,  and  even  the  building 
up  of  a  book-stack  imder  the  seats  of  the  Stadium.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Burke,  the  Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  that  Randall  Hall  should 
be  used,  proved  to  be  the  right  one,  and  here  about  two-thirds  of  the  books 
from  Gore  Hall  have  been  placed.  For  the  other  third,  space  was  found 
in  other  college  buildings  and  in  the  new  and  commodious  library  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  the  Trustees  generously  provided 
shelf  room  for  some  90,000  volumes  in  addition  to  the  groups  which  had 
already  been  placed  there  the  year  before.  Emerson  HaU,  Robinson  Hall, 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Lawrence  Hall  (occupied  by  the  Department  of 
Education)  and  the  Museu^  each  were  able  to  receive  the  collections 
most  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  the  building  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
below. 

The  main  body  of  Randall  Hall  is  one  large  room,  90  X  66  feet  and  about 
35  feet  high,  with  tall  windows  on  the  two  long  sides,  north  and  south.  On 
the  north,  below  the  level  of  the  window  sills,  runs  a  serving-room,  82  X  21 
feet,  lighted  from  overhead  and  opening  into  the  dining  hall  by  four 
swinging  doors.  Outside  of  this,  again,  is  the  scullery,  formerly  used  for 
dish-washing,  62  X  12  feet.  Several  other  smaller  rooms  connecting  with 
these  larger  ones  waited  to  be  changed  over  to  library  purposes;  below 
was  a  large  kitchen,  53  X  34  feet,  with  ranges,  soup  kettles,  and  ovens, 
and  under  the  main  part  of  the  building  a  variety  of  other  storerooms  and 
offices.  In  the  main  dining  hall  above,  we  found  that  we  could  build  a 
stack  four  stories  in  height,  made  up  of  thirty-four  rows  running  across  the 
building  from  north  to  south,  each  row  composed  of  eighteen  three-foot 
sections,  the  whole  capable  of  holding  some  400,000  volumes.  A  narrow 
passageway  nms  down  the  middle  and  along  one  side,  while  along  the 
other  side  is  a  wider  passageway,  with  room  enough  for  small  tables  and 
chairs  for  readers.  The  stack  is  of  simple  construction,  built  of  scantling, 
4X3  inches  on  the  two  lower  stories,  and  2X3  inches  on  the  two  upper 
stories.  On  the  floor  are  laid  heavy  beams,  to  distribute  the  weight  better, 
and  on  these  the  successive  rows  of  shelving  are  built  up.  This  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  a  series  of  ladders  set  upright,  each  precisely  the  same 
as  every  other,  tied  together  at  the  top  and  steadied  by  the  iron  floor-plates 
which  span  the  rows.  The  only  new  material  used  in  the  stacks  is  the 
upright  supports  and  boards  for  a  little  of  the  flooring.  The  shelves,  the 
cleats  to  support  them,  and  the  flooring  of  the  alleys  aU  come  from  the  old 
building.  One  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  game  was  for  the  carpenters 
to  clear  out  the  shelves  and  rip  up  the  floor  of  the  old  stack,  pressing  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  men  who  were  moving  books,  and  then  to  work  this 
material  into  the  new  stack  in  time  for  the  books  to  be  shelved.     It  was 
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almost  as  if  we  were  forced  to  hold  the  books  in  our  arms  while  floor  and 
shelves  were  being  torn  out  of  one  place  and  built  into  the  other.  The 
fact  that  we  had  made  a  beginning  by  using  the  other  depositories  first 
and  so  gave  the  carpenters  a  start  before  we  began  at  Randall,  alone 
made  it  possible. 

For  moving  the  books,  open  wooden  boxes  were  used,  about  four  and  a 
half/eet  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  with  strong  handles  at  each  end.  A 
crew  of  men  in  Gore  Hall,  working  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  young 
men  familiar  with  the  shelves,  placed  the  books  in  these  boxes  in  precisely 
the  same  order  in  which  they  stood  on  the  shelves  and  numbered  tbs 
boxes  in  succession.  They  were  then  passed  through  a  window  and  slid 
down  a  chute  outside  that  ended  in  a  platform  at  just  the  height  of  the 
automobile  truck  which  carried  them  to  Randall.  Each  load  consisted  of 
twenty-four  boxes.  The  position  of  the  chute  was  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  books  were  taken  from  different  floors  of  the  stack.  At  Randall 
another  crew  of  men  took  the  boxes  from  the  truck  and  carried  them  in  by 
number  to  the  shelves,  where  the  books  were  put  up  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  stood  before.  After  the  lower  floor  was  filled,  a  slanting  cable 
was  stretched  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  successively.  On  the 
cable  ran  two  trolley  wheels,  to  which  was  attached  a  stout  piece  of  timber, 
from  which  two  hooks  hung  and  grappled  the  handles  of  the  boxes,  which 
were  then  hauled  up  to  the  place  where  they  belonged.  All  carrying  up 
and  down  stairs  was  thus  avoided.  From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  volumes 
were  moved  each  week,  the  count  running  up  to  fifty  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand volumes,  respectively,  for  two  weeks.  Other  libraries  have  moved 
into  new  buildings  much  more  rapidly  than  this,  but  considering  that  the 
construction  of  the  stack  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  moving, 
and  that  the  new  stack  could  be  built  only  as  fast  as  the  old  one  was  dis- 
mantled, the  record  seems  a  good  one,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Frank 
Carney,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  for  the  smoothness  and  ^>eed 
with  which  the  whole  operation  was  carried  on.  The  first  books  were 
moved  to  Randall  Hall  on  October  10,  and  the  work  was  practicaUy 
completed  December  7,  about  350,000  volumes  having  been  put  in  place. 

As  soon  as  the  books  began  to  disappear  from  Gore  Hall,  where  the 
delivery  desk  still  remained  open,  an  electric  runabout  was  put  into  com- 
mission and  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  depositories  three  times  a  day, 
bringing  back  books  for  which  requests  had  been  left  at  Gore  Hall,  and 
taking  back  to  their  places  books  which  had  been  returned  there  by  bor- 
rowers. In  this  way,  throughout  the  moving,  no  books  were  inaccessible, 
except  those  which  were  actually  in  transit,  and  we  could  maintain  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  considered  a  reasonably  prompt  service.  As 
the  number  of  books  outside  of  Gore  Hall  increased,  the  difficulty  of  serving 
the  public  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  but  the  delivery  desk  could 
not  be  set  up  in  Randall  imtil  the  moving  was  finished;  with  the  deliveiy 
desk  had  to  go  the  catalogue,  and  the  catalogue  had  to  be  followed  by  the 
staff.  On  Saturday,  December  7,  the  book  moving  having  been  finished 
so  far  as  the  stack  in  RandaU  Hall  was  concerned,  the  delivery  counter 
and  other  furniture  were  taken  over  to  Randall,  and  the  impedim^ita  (ji 
the  catalogue  department  were  transported  at  the  same  time.  On  Sunday 
most  of  the  men  of  the  staff  assembled  either  at  Gore  Hall  or  RandaU  Hall, 
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and  with  everyone's  help  the  3382  trayd  of  the  public  catalogue  and  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  file  were  safely  moved  from  one  building  to  the  other. 
It  was  no  small  task,  for  the  catalogue  cases  had  to  be  emptied  of  their 
trays,  so  that  their  frames  could  be  taken  over  separately  and  put  in  place 
first.  The  trays  themselves  could  not  be  piled  up  one  on  another  without 
injury  to  the  cards,  because  the  back  end  of  each  tray  is  lower  than  the 
front  end  and  lower  than  the  cards.  Two  small  empty  cases,  holding 
seventy-five  trays  each,  were  placed  in  the  truck;  the  trays  were  passed  out 
in  their  right  order  and  slid  into  these  cases  as  carriers.  At  the  other  end 
they  were  taken  out  in  the  same  order  and  passed  along  into  the  building 
and  put  back  into  the  cases  where  they  belonged.  To  transfer  the  whole 
3300  trays  in  this  way  in  one  day  required  rapid  and  systematic  work,  but 
the  neict  morning  the  library  opened  in  Randall  Hall  ready  for  service  as 
usual.  The  other  portions  of  the  staff  moved  over  at  intervals  of  a  day 
or  two,  and  suffered  no  serious  interruption  in  their  work. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  library  is  now  distributed  in  Randall 
Hall  as  follows:  in  the  west  end  of  the  main  hall,  the  space  not  occupied 
by  stack  runs  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  measures  25  X  66  feet.    The 
delivery  desk  from  Gore  Hall  is  at  the  right  hand  end,  with  sufficient  room 
behind  it  for  convenience  and  with  direct  access  to  the  stack.    The  cata- 
logue cases  stand  in  four  rows  down  the  length  of  the  other  end  of  this 
space.    Stairs  go  up  from  near  the  end  of  the  delivery  counter  to  the  three 
upper  floors  of  the  stack.    Quite  unexpectedly  we  get  a  good  reading  room 
over  a  portion  of  this  delivery  space.    To  stiffen  the  stack  and  prevent  it 
from  pitching  forward,  it  was  necessary  to  brace  it  with  heavy  beams 
running  across  the  twenty-five  foot  space  to  the  end  wall.     These  were 
at  the  level  of  the  third  tier,  and  it  was  found  that  we  could  floor  them 
over  and  make  a  reading-room  at  this  level  25  X  45  feet,  and  yet  not  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  the  light  below,  since  the  flooring  did  not  reach 
out  to  the  north  and  south  walls.    The  serving-room  along  the  north  side 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  order  department  and  the  shelf  depart- 
ment.   The  scullery  accommodates  the  cataloguing  staff.     The  auditor's 
office  becomes  a  small  reference  room,  opening  out  from  the  delivery  room. 
After  some  shifting  of  partitions,  the  "  student-waiters'  dressing-room  " 
becomes  the  librarian's  outer  office  and  registrar's  office;  a  small  room, 
called  a ''  dormitory  "  on  the  old  plans,  is  turned  into  the  librarian's  office, 
and  another  "  dormitory  "  is  occupied  by  tjrpewriters.    Typewriters  also 
are  placed  in  the  ''  pastry  and  ice-cream  room."     Below,  in  the  kitchen, 
the  ranges  have  been  boarded  up,  though  the  big  red  soup  cauldrons  may 
still  be  seen,  and  the  room  gives  ample  space  for  unpacking  boxes  of  books, 
collating  them,  putting  in  seals,  etc.,  while  the  dumbwaiters  going  up  to 
the  shelf  department  just  above,  are  a  luxury  we  never  knew  in  Gore  Hall. 
A  bakery,  cut  off  from  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  becomes  a  capital  bindery. 
A  large  space  in  the  basement,  screened  off  by  netting  and  formerly  used 
for  *'  dry  stores,"  is  the  newspaper  room.    The  potato  room,  with  its  brick 
walls  and  hard  cement  floor,  newly  whitened  and  shelved  with  the  sliding 
cases  from  the  Treasure  Room  in  Gore  Hall,  makes  a  safe  depository  for 
our  rarest  and  most  valuable  books.    There  are  refrigerators  in  bewilder- 
ing variety,  some  of  which  are  used  for  storing  boxes  of  books  before  they 
are  unpacked,  and  in  one  of  which  we  may  put  the  books  of  the  "  Inferno." 
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The  dming-room  which  had  been  used  for  the  servants  of  the  building 
gives  a  better  lunch  and  rest  room  for  the  staff  than  they  had  before.  The 
stack  is  directly  accessible  from  the  deUvery  desk  and  from  the  workrooms. 
The  card  catalogue  is  equally  accessible  to  staff  and  to  public.  The  pas- 
sageways along  the  south  side  of  the  stack  give  better  chance  for  working 
in  the  stack  than  we  have  had  in  Gore  Hall  in  recent  years,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  find  ourselves  al^e  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  library  with  un- 
expected ease  and  efficiency  while  waiting  for  the  new  building  which  is  in 
prospect. 

The  actual  present  distribution  of  our  books  is  as  follows:  — 

Randall  Hall.  —  History  and  Literature  (American,  Eng^lish, 
French,  German,  Slavic,  Swiss,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
Romance  except  Portuguese);  General  History  and  Ancient 
History;  General  Geography;  Language;  Classical  Philology, 
and  Classical  Authors;  Economics;  Government  and  Interna- 
tional Law;  China  and  Japan,  Oceania,  India,  and  Africa; 
Theatre;  Scientific  Serials,  Learned  Societies,  and  Periodicals; 
Bibliography;  U.  S.  State  Documents;  400,000  Pamphlets,  and 
early  Newspapers 330,300  vols. 

Andover  Thbolooical  Sebonart.  —  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Navigation,  and  Physics;  Engi- 
neering, and  Fore^ry;  Theology  and  Church  History,  Sociology 
and  War;  Music;  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Modem  Greek,  and 
Spanish  American  History,  and  Literature;  Crusades;  Ottoman 
EQstory  and  Austrian  History;  Cyclopaedias;  Rare  Books  from 
the  Treasure  Room 99,900  vols. 

DrvriNiTT  School  Library.  —  Emblems,  Folklore,  Modem 
Latin,  Proverbs,  Scandinavian  History  and  Literature,  Semitic 
Literature,  and  many  unclassified  books 59,000  vols. 

Emerson  Hall.  —  Philosophy 11,500    " 

Fogg  Museum.  —  Fine  Arts 9,700    " 

Lawrence  Hall.  —  Education.    (Reports  at  Andover.) 

7,600  vols. 

Massachusetts  Hall.  —  Reference  books;  Reserved  books; 
Parliamentary  Documents;  U.  S.  Documents 25,500  vols. 

Medical  Library,  Boston.  —  Medicine  (the  less  used  books). 

3,600  vols. 

Peabodt  Museum.  — Anthropology 300 

Perkins  Hall.  —  Newspapers 4,300 

Robinson  Hall.  —  Archaeology;  Egsrpt;  Judeo-German  lit- 
erature; Landscape  Design 19,400vo]s. 

Semitic  Museum.  —  28,000  Maps  in  sheets;  Atlases  1,100    " 

Univbrsitt  Museum.  —  Botany,  Greology,  Physical  Gleography, 
Science  (general),  and  Zodlogy 7,700  vols. 
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Walter    Hastings   Hall.  —  Canadian  and  South  American 
Documents;  Early  Textbook  Collection;  uncatalogued  books. 

9,600  vols. 

Approximate  total  number  of  volumes 589,500    '' 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  books  are  within  easy  reach  of  Randall  Hall. 
In  distributing  the  books  among  the  different  buildings  convenience  of 
access  was  considered  so  far  as  possible,  but  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
was  often  a  determining  factor. 

A  better  organization  of  the  staff  and  an  improvement  in  rates  of  pay, 
in  working  hours,  and  in  vacation  privileges  are  subjects  that  have  been 
carefully  considered  during  the  year,  Mr.  Currier  presenting  a  detailed 
report  on  the  subject  with  recommendations  for  a  graded  S3r8tem  of  pay 
and  promise  of  regular  advancement  for  efficient  persons.  EQs  recommen- 
dations, with  some  modification,  were  embodied  in  the  plan  finally  adopted. 
In  spite  of  the  general  moderate  increase  in  wages  which  was  made  in 
October,  1910,  in  connection  with  a  change  in  method  of  payment  from  an 
hour  system  to  a  monthly  rate,  a  comparison  of  our  conditions  with  those 
of  other  libraries  showed  that  our  rates  of  pay  were  distinctly  lower  than 
in  many  other  first-class  libraries,  that  our  hours  were  in  general  somewhat 
longer  than  elsewhere,  and  that  many  other  libraries  held  out  more  definite 
expectations  of  advancement  than  did  we.  In  consequence  of  this  we  had 
found  ourselves  subject  to  frequent  losses  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff,  and 
constantly  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  new  untrained  assistants. 
That  some  of  our  staff  should  find  promotion  by  being  called  to  better 
positions  in  other  libraries  is  to  be  expected.  Such  transfers  indicate  that 
the  training  received  in  the  Harvard  Library  is  valued  elsewhere,  and  the 
opportunity  for  improving  one's  condition  in  this  way  makes  service  here 
in  itself  more  desirable.  But  a  library  cannot  afford  to  become  a  mere 
training  school  for  other  libraries,  and  should  not  be  exposed  constantly  to 
the  loss  of  its  most  promising  helpers  because  it  cannot  offer  them  an  at- 
tractive future  at  home.  The  problem  is  one  which  affects  all  large  lib- 
raries, and  our  experience  is  mentioned  because  it  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

We  now  divide  our  staff  (excluding  heads  of  departments)  into  five 
classes:  — 

Class  I.  —  Clerical  assistants,  including  t3rpi8ts,  copyists,  shelf-listers, 
recorders,  shelf-mark  changers,  card  filers,  and  others  engaged  in  various 
ways  on  the  records  of  the  Library  under  special  direction. 

Class  II.  —  Bibliographical  assistants,  engaged  in  the  selection,  classi- 
fication, and  description  of  books,  and  accordingly  represented  in  the  order, 
shelf,  and  catalogue  departments. 

Class  III.  —  The  Administrative  staff,  including  aU  who  come  into 
direct  relation  with  the  public  at  the  delivery  desk,  in  the  reading  rooms, 
and  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

Class  IV.  —  The  care  of  the  building,  including,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  all  janitor  service  (day  and  evening), 
cleaning,  distribution  of  books,  and  care  of  the  shelves. 

Class  V.  —  Boys,  for  page  and  messenger  service  within  the  Library. 
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In  general,  assistants  in  CIbjss  II  are  college  graduates  or  library  school 
graduates,  and  most  of  them  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  several  foreign 
languages;  those  in  CIbjss  I  must  have  at  least  a  good  high  school  educa- 
tion, and  some  familiarity  with  at  least  one  foreign  language  is  almost  m- 
disp^nsable.  The  above  division  into  classes  corresponds  fairly  well  with 
the  actual  organization  of  the  staff,  yet  the  occupations  of  some  individuals 
necessarily  f aU  under  more  than  one  class.  Persons  employed  for  special 
or  temporary  service  and  those  who  regularly  give  but  part  time  to  the 
Library  are  not  included  in  the  classification. 

In  Class  II  provision  is  made  for  stated  increases  of  salary  ($60  or  S120) 
year  by  year  from  a  minimum,  depending  on  the  previous  training  and 
education  of  the  appointee,  to  a  maximum  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  work  performed.  In  this  Class  three  grades  are  recognized.  The 
lowest  grade  has  its  own  maximum  reached  after  three  years'  service,  but 
the  more  proficient  and  valuable  members  of  this  grade  are  promoted  at 
the  beginning  of  their  fifth  year  to  the  neict  grade,  in  which  they  advance 
year  by  year  to  a  new  maximum.  The  third  grade,  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished, is  for  supervisors. 

For  many  years  the  regular  working  hoiu^  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
staff  were  from  9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  (omitting  an  hour  for  luncheon)  six  days 
in  the  week,  or  forty-five  hours  a  week,  but  in  sunmier  the  Library  was 
closed  Saturday  afternoons.  In  1907  the  weekly  half-holiday  was  granted 
throughout  the  year,  reducing  the  hoiu^  to  41^  a  week.  Some  libraries 
prefer  a  shorter  normal  day  and  think  they  get  better  results  therefrom. 
We  have  not  thought  it  well  to  reduce  the  regular  day's  work,  but  we  now 
allow  a  littie  more  leeway  for  outside  engagements  or  periods  of  fatigue  by 
declaring  that  while  the  customary  hours  remain  as  heretofore,  9  to  5.30 
(Sat.  9-1)  or  41^  hoiu^  in  all/'  40  completed  hours  of  service  in  each  week 
will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.''  Weekly  reports  of  time  are  made 
through  heads  of  departments  and  are  kept  on  file  with  the  Registrar. 
"  Hours  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week  may  be  used  to  offset  time  lost  in 
other  weeks,  but  not  to  increase  the  length  of  one's  vacation.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that  those  who  make  the  full  time 
regularly  (41^  hours)  will  be  at  liberty,  with  the  consent  of  the  department 
head,  occasipnally  to  take  an  additional  day  or  half-day  off  without  loss  of 
pay,  or  may  offset  in  this  way  short  periods  of  illness,  while  those  who  find 
the- present  hours  somewhat  too  long  for  good  work  may  stop  work  earlier 
part  of  the  time. 

"  It  is  particularly  urged  and  recommended  that  the  lunch  hour  be  not 
shortened,  as  is  done  at  present  by  a  number  of  the  staff.  Those  who  take 
their  luncheon  in  the  building  and  do  not  need  the  full  hour  in  the  lunch- 
room should  not  fail  to  get  ovidoora  every  day  (in  good  weather)  before  or 
after  luncheon.  Their  own  good  health  and  the  quality  of  the  work  they 
do  for  the  Library  demand  this,  and  in  fairness  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Library  it  should  not  be  neglected." 

In  Class  III  the  hours  of  service  remain  41^  as  heretofore,  corresponding 
to  the  hours  when  the  Library  is  open,  and  in  Classes  IV  and  V  they  vary 
for  different  individuals  according  to  tiie  needs  of  the  Library  service. 

Each  assistant  hands  in  to  the  head  of  the  department  weekly  a  note  of 
hours  under  or  in  excess  of  the  normal  and  these  records  are  ffled  by  the 
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Registrar.  Each  month  the  regular  monthly  salary  is  paid  irrespective  of 
any  slight  irregularities  in  hours,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  the 
number  of  working  hours  over  or  under  what  is  required  is  reckoned  up 
and  if  necessary  a  corresponding  deduction  is  made  from  the  usual  month's 
vacation  on  pay.  The  vacation  may  be  prolonged,  however,  without  pay, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

One  would  prefer  to  take  no  account  of  a  few  hours  more  or  less  from 
month  to  month,  and  to  leave  each  person  to  see  to  it  that  the  Library  does 
not  suffer  from  irregularity  of  hours.  But  in  a  large  staff  this  proves  to  be 
impracticable.  Certain  standards  have  to  be  maintained  in  justice  both 
to  the  library  and  to  the  staff  as  a  whole,  and  there  se^ms  to  be  no  escape 
from  requiring  a  specific  number  of  hours'  work  per  week  from  each  assis- 
tant. That  system  is  best  which  encourages  the  greatest  regularity  in 
service,  yet  allows  some  degree  of  elasticity  so  that  the  regular  burden  may 
be  carried  with  freshness  of  spirit. 

With  this  material  increase  in  prospects  of  advancement  (to  quote  Mr. 
Currier's  annual  report),  with  the  lessening  of  hours  of  labor,  and  with  all 
pulling  together,  there  should  be  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality 
and,  I  hope,  in  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

At  Mr.  Currier's  request,  cataloguers  have  been  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  College  or  in  Radcliffe  in  order  to  broaden  their  minds  and  fit 
them  for  work  of  higher  grade.  Five  cataloguers  did  this  during  the  year 
1912-13.  If  the  course  were  an  advanced  one,  the  tuition  fee,  if  any,  was 
at  the  libraiy's  charge  and  time  was  allowed  for  attending  recitations. 
In  the  case  of  elementary  language  courses,  cataloguers  were  expected 
to  make  up  the  time  lost  and  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  themselves  (fifteen 
dollars). 
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ACCBBSIONB 

The  acceadoQS  to  the  Univendty  Library  for  the  year  and  the  preseat 
extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


AooisaoNB 


College  Library  :  — 

Qore  Hall  Collections 

Thirty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   . 

Law  School 

DiYinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bossey  Institution 

Mnsenm  of  Comparatiye  Zoology 

Peabody  Mnsenm 

Astronomical  Obseryatory 

Gray  Herbarinm 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Bine  Hill  Obserratory 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Qore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 

AndoYcr  Theological  Seminary 

Total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets    .   . 


Volomet 
ftdded 


24,810 

4,598 

4,849 

721 

977 

112 

88 

1,141 

441 

222 

620 

1,797 


89,876 


520 


89,856 
962 


Pre««it  extent  ia 


Volumes 


609,158 

70,882 

150,982 

40,478 

28,567 

1,918 

8,150 

50,296 

5,241 

18,984 

14,016 

28,504 

7,900 


1,020,026 

68,724 

1,747,011 


Pamphktt 


414,914 

•      • 

19,458 
11,115 
86,994 
18,000 
12,785 
46,568 

5,682 
82,729 
11,088 

6,748 
14,950 


625,976 
87,285 
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The  additions  to  the  College  libraiy  collection  alone,  excluding  the 
special  reference  libraries,  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  foUows:  — 


Additions  to  Gobs  Hall 

Volames  by  parchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .   .   . 

Do.  by  gift 

Do.  of  pamphlets  bound  together 

Total  Tolnmes  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  and  serials  *  by  purchase 

or  exchange 

Pamphlets  and  serials  by  gift .   .    . 

Total  gifts  (toIs.,  pams.  and  serials) 


1008^09 

1009-10 
11  mot. 

1010-11 

1011-12 

9,759 

1,841 

1,122 

17,989 

8,577 

1,924 

974 

9,141 

9,939 
2,882 
1,315 
9,547 

48 

14,817 

2,803 

1,594 

7,858 

58 

30,661 

20,616 

23,381 

26,135 

1,131 

525 

555 

498 

1,820 
19,611 

8,051 
17,348 

2,044 
21,848 

6,184 
17,120 

87,460 

26,489 

81,395 

24,478 

lOlS-18 

18,804 

2,196 

1,109 

7,098 

108 

84,810 

495 


9,080 
28,850 

39,948 


The  resources  of  the  Libraiy  have  been  increased  during  the  past  year 
by  the  receipt  of  the  following  new  funds:  — 

From  the  bequest  of  Samud  Newton  Cutler,  77,  of  Boston,  $1,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  subject. 

From  the  bequest  of  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  '51,  of  Cambridge,  a  fund 
of  S10,000  ''  for  unrestricted  use  in  the  Library  Department ";  but  by 
vote  of  the  Corporation,  until  further  notice,  the  income  of  this  fund  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

From  the  friends  of  the  late  John  Hays  Gardiner,  '85,  gifts  amounting 
at  present  to  Sl,415  to  form  a  memorial  fund,  "  the  income  to  be  spent  for 
books  of  permanent  value,  preference  being  given  to  books  on  Burma,  the 
history  and  art  of  war,  the  history  and  literature  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  history  and  literature  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania." 

By  vote  of  the  Corporation,  the  income  of  the  George  Silsbee  and  EUen 
Sever  Hale  Fund  of  $5,000,  established  in  1904,  the  income  of  which,  by 
the  direction  of  the  testators,  is  to  be  used  either  for  the  purchase  of  boobs 
or  for  publication,  has  been  assigned,  until  further  notice,  to  the  use  of  the 
Library. 

For  several  years  we  have  received  from  Mrs.  \^^lliam  Hooper  an  annual 
g^t  of  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Western 
History  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Elliott  Perkins.  This  annual 
gift  now  becomes  a  fund  bearing  the  same  name  and  producing  an  annual 
income  of  a  thousand  dollars. 

To  celebrate  the  tweniy-fif th  anniversary  of  ProfesBor  George  L.  Ki^ 
tredge,  a  memorial  fund,  subscribed  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  n^  become 


*  Not  including  current  periodicab  recorded  on  the  periodical  cards. 
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arailable  during  the  coming  year,  its  income  to  be  spent  for  booki  at  the 
discretion  of  Professor  Eittredge. 

Beside  these  funds,  the  Library  has  received  many  notable  gifts  for 
immediate  use:  — 

From  Robert  Bacon,  '80,  of  Boston,  formerly  American  Ambassador 
to  France  and  now  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  for  a  set  of  the  Irweniairei 
of  the  French  local  archives,  $1,060. 

From  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  for  books  on  French  and  German 
history  and  on  other  subjects,  S8,000. 

From  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  '87,  of  Boston,  $1,500,  supplementing  a  gift 
of  the  same  amount  the  previous  year. 

From  the  Division  of  Modem  Languages,  for  works  on  modem  litera- 
ture, $145. 

From  William  Phillips,  '00,  of  Boston,  Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 
for  first  editions  of  Defoe,  $400. 

Contributions  toward  the  purchase  of  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
about  five  thousand  English  political  tracts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  from  Francis  R.  Appleton,  '75,  of  New  York,  $125;  from 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52,  of  New  York,  $100;  from  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  '81, 
of  Boston,  $500;  from  Alexander  Cochrane,  $500;  from  Robert  Bacon, 
'80«  $1000;  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  '89,  of  New  York,  $1,000;  and  fitxm 
William  PhiUips,  '00,  of  Boston,  $1,000. 

Contributions  toward  the  purchase  of  an  additional  collection  of  Spanish 
plays,  numbering  about  dxteen  hundred  pieces,  from  Murray  A.  Potter, 
'95,  of  Boston,  $25,  and  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Shattuck,  $30. 

Annual  gifts,  or  g^ts  made  in  continuation  of  earlier  ones,  have  been 
received,  from  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  China; 
from  John  Craig,  of  Boston,  $250  for  books  on  the  Theatre,  in  connectioD 
with  his  prise  for  dramatic  composition;  from  Lady  Sibyl  Cutting,  of 
Florence,  $100  for  books  on  the  history  and  art  of  Florence  and  oth^  dties 
of  northem  Italy,  in  continuation  of  the  gifts  of  the  late  \raiiam  Bayaid 
Cutting,  Jr.,  '00;  from  the  Dante  Society  of  Cambridge,  $100  for  the  in- 
crease ^  the  Dante  Collection;  from  James  L.  Derby,  '08,  of  New  York, 
$25  for  books  on  the  Philippines;  from  Emest  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston, 
$100  (being  two  annual  g^ts)  for  Gemian  drama;  from  Geoi^  L.  Eit- 
tredge, '82,  of  Cambridge,  $50  for  books  illustrating  the  history  of  witch- 
craft; from  John  S.  Lawrence,  '01,  of  Boston,  $10  for  biographies  oi  suc- 
cessful men;  from  James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  now  of  Munich,  $100 
for  labor  periodicals;  from  Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman,  of  Boston,  $50  for 
books  on  Spain;  from  Edwin  S.  Mullins,  '93,  of  Hyannisport,  $50  for 
books  on  folklore;  from  Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  of  New  York,  $100 
for  the  Shakespeare  collection;  from  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston,  $600. 
Annual  or  continued  gifts  such  as  these  are  particularly  weioome  in  the 
library,  since  they  enable  us  to  build  up  continuously  valuable  collectiona 
in  spedal  subjects. 

Ck  the  gifts  received  from  several  hundred  donors,  the  following,  amoDg 
many  others,  deserve  separate  mention;  but  all  have  been  acknowledged 
individually  with  thanks  at  the  time  th^  were  recdved. 

By  bequest  from  the  late  Professor  Hairy  W.  EDiynes,  '51, 128  volumes 
and  5  pamphlets,  beside  other  volumes  selected  tnm  his  libraiy  for  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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By  bequest  from  Francis  BuUard,  '86,  of  Boston,  six  early  editions  of 
Goethe's  "  Faust." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  William  McMichad  Woodworth, 
'88,  Assistant  in  the  Zodlogical  Museum,  the  College  library  and  the  Lib- 
rary of  the  Museum  were  entitled  to  select  any  books  they  pleased  from 
his  library.  The  selection  of  these  books  has  been  made,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  formally  turned  over  to  the  Library  by  the  executor,  so  that 
their  number  and  their  character  can  be  better  reported  upon  next  year. 

Mr.  John  S.  Lawrence,  '71,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  sent  us  80 
volumes,  largely  editions  of  tiie  Classics,  supplementing  other  g^ts  of  the 
same  character  made  previously. 

From  Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  '02,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  who  has  previously 
given  many  volumes  on  Dante  and  Italian  literature,  we  have  received 
252  volumes,  including  many  incunabula  and  many  other  books  printed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Especially  interesting  among  the  latter  are  a 
number  of  early  Spanish  imprints,  of  which  the  Library  previously  had 
almost  none. 

Through  Mr.  A.  E.  Phoutrides,  '11,  we  have  received  from  the  Hon. 
Constantine  Papamichalopoulos,  of  Brookline,  132  volumes  and  a  number 
of  pamphlets  and  serials  in  Modem  Greek. 

From  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston,  84  volumes  from  her  library; 
some  of  them  presentation  copies  from  the  authors. 

From  Mr.  Harold  W.  Bell,  '07,  Curator  of  the  Library's  books  on 
Numismatics,  a  set  of  the  "  Revue  Beige  de  Numismatique,"  03  volumes, 
besides  other  volumes  relating  to  Numismatics;  and  from  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
Bell  we  have  continued  to  receive  successive  volumes  of  the  great  Italian 
"  Corpus  Nummorum  Italioorum." 

Miss  Mary  P.  Quincy  and  her  brother,  Mr.  John  W.  Quincy,  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  have  presented,  in  memory  of  their  father,  the  late  John 
Williams  Qidncy  of  New  York,  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  from  1868  to  1909. 

From  the  French  Government  we  are  now  receiving  regularly  the  valu- 
able published  theses  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  of  some  of  the  other 
French  universities.  772  volumes  of  this  nature  were  received  during  the 
year. 

The  Library  of  the  Law  School  transferred  to  us  80  volumes  and  other 
unbound  parts  of  the  "  Civiltil  Cattolica  "  and  88  volumes  of  early  collec- 
tions of  Italian  Statuti,  to  supplement  the  works  of  the  same  kind  already 
possessed  by  this  library. 

From  Miss  Grace  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  we  have  received  her  monu- 
mental and  extensive  "  Lexique  de  la  Langue  de  Montaigne,"  typewnt/t/eai 
on  sheets  and  bound  in  five  great  volumes,  the  result  of  many  years  of 
loving  and  persistent  labor,  begun  under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor B^her.  By  placing  these  volumes  in  the  library,  Miss  Norton 
wishes  to  make  them  useful  to  future  students  of  Montaigne  and  hopes 
that  others  will  add  from  time  to  time  to  the  material  which  she  has  taken 
so  much  pains  to  collect. 

The  Marcheea  Penuii  dei  Medici  has  sent  us  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  University  in  1842,  made  by 
her  grandfather,  Judge  Joseph  Stoiy,  of  the  Class  of  1798,  Dane  Prafessor 
of  Law  and  a  judge  df  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
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The  Hon.  Horace  Davifl,  '49,  of  San  Frandaoo,  has  sent,  as  a  ocmtiibii- 
tion  to  the  Perkins  Memoiial  Collection,  a  manuscript  dia^  of  his  father, 
John  Davis,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  an  expedition  to  IDinoii  in 
1843-44. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby,  of  St.  Louis,  sent  us  three  manuscript  lettea  to 
Thomas  Jefiferson;  one  from  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  accompanied  by  Jeffa<- 
son's  copy,  in  his  own  hand,  of  his  reply.  In  continuation  oi  sevenl 
earlier  ^ts  of  facsimiles  of  important  manuscripts,  he  has  also  sent  ob  a 
facsimile  of  hb  Swinburne  manuscripts. 

From  Miss  Mary  H.  Dennie,  of  Boston,  we  have  received  a  coOectioa 
of  correspondence,  orig^al  manuscripts,  and  other  documents  oi  Joseph 
Dennie  (1768-1812),  a  writer  of  some  distinction  in  the  early  years  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century.  These  papers  have  been  admirably  mounted  in  tbe 
Library  by  our  own  binder,  and  are  thus  permanently  preserved  in  ood- 
venient  form. 

Another  interesting  collection  of  manuscripts  which  has  been  deposited 
with  us  is  that  comprising  the  papers  of  Joel  Barlow,  the  author  of  "  The 
Columbiad,"  which  Judge  Peter  T.  Barlow,  79,  of  New  York,  has  ea- 
trusted  to  us.  Many  of  these  letters  and  other  papers  have  been  already 
printed,  but  they  include  a  considerable  proportion  of  unpublished  mate- 
rial relating  to  Joel  Barlow's  interesting  and  varied  career.  These  papsn 
came  to  the  Library  through  Mr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Archivist  of  tbe 
Harvard  Conunission  on  Western  ffistory,  from  whom  we  are  recetving 
from  time  to  time  other  papers  relating  to  Western  affairs. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Fuller,  of  Cambridge,  has  deposited  with  us  a  trunkfnl 
of  family  letters  which  will  eventually  become  the  property  of  tbe 
library.  These  comprise  letters  from  Margaret  Fuller  and  from  Masosi 
and  others  of  interest  and  value. 
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SpKXAL  RimiBNCI  T.iBB*iti— 
The  present  extent  of  theee  tibnries  is  as  follows:  — 


^.^^^c.!.^^. 

Fenna- 

D.p« 

1.  Chemical  Lab.    BoyUton  Ball 

3.388 

1.35 

4,647 

2.  Physical  Lab.     Jefferton  Phyi.  LaA 

690 

1 

709 

3.  Botanical  Lab.     Univtriily  JfuKum 

1,B79 

12 

1,399 

4-  GeologicalLab.                  Da.                

247 

247 

6.  Miaeralogical  Lab.             Do.                

899 

21 

1,111 

G.  PhyB.GeograpbjLab.        Do.                

270 

19 

466 

7.  ZoQlopcal  Lab.                   Do.                

428 

438 

8.  Student*' Palaeoatological  Lab.  Univtriily  Muteum 

6 

6 

».  Plant  Physiolog)' Laboratory.     Botanic  Oardtn   . 

189 

87 

11.  St»tiMkal  Lab.     Dane  Ball 

2+7 

247 

13.  Graduate  EconomicB.     Dant  Hall 

181 

131 

13.  PhjaiologicalLab.     Laterenee  Nail 

83 

83 

6,UB 

6,B01 

16.  Hi-lory.     Jfartard  Ifall  R.  R 

6,8G2 

3 

16,  EcooomicB.               Do.                    

1,840 

3 

1,87* 

IT.  Social  Ethic-.     EmtrionUail 

3,89u 

8,8B5 

IB.  PhUoBopUy  (BobbioB  Library  and  Psycbol.  Lab.). 

4,643 

6,830 

U 

9( 

4,68T 
6,420 

19.  Child  Memorial(Eng!iBh,)     Warm.  Bouit    .   .    . 

1,652 

1,668 

31.  GermsD.                                              Do.            ... 

1,686 

1,686 

22.  Germanic  Mueeum  Library,              Do.            .    .    . 

49 

49 

38,  French,                                                Do.            ... 

2,636 

2,636 

14.  Sanikrit.                                              Do.            ... 

1,03H 

3 

1,069 

1,932 

1,018 
418 

3 
9 

7 

27.  MiaJng  and  Metallurgy.     RoteK  Lahoralory  .   .    . 

489 

9,081 

1,468 

7,160 

984 

1  4<W 

£3.  Floe  Art«  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  CoU.).     Fogg 

1,318 

1,410 

1 

1,420 

36.  Bureau  for  MnnicipalBeiearch.    Wadmortk  Boutt 

1,568 

61 

2,077 

136 

186 

8S.  PhiUipBBrookaHoow  Library 

600 

600 

70,88S 

4,71 

6    76.608 
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The  total  of  additions  to  these  libraries  is  5072  volumes,  the  largest 
increases  being  for  the  History  Library  (901  vols.),  Social  Ethics  (4% 
vols.),  Engineering  (769  vols.).  Business  School  (615  vols.)  and  Landsci^w 
Architecture  (410  vols.)-  Miss  Kimball,  in  charge  of  the  library  of  tite 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  reports  the  receipt  of  notable  additiou 
to  its  city  planning  collections  from  the  material  collected  in  Europe  by 
Professor  I^ray  during  his  sabbatical  year,  including  city  maps  and  plans, 
photographs,  and  some  nine  thousand  selected  postcards.  The  photo- 
graphs are  now  kept  in  vertical  files  instead  of  in  drawers  as  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Library.  The  scheme  of  classification  for  city  planning  spoken  of 
in  last  year's  report  was  printed  in  a  Preliminary  Outline  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press  in  May  so  that  it  might  be  presented  to  the  National 
Conference  which  met  in  Chicago.* 


Use  of  Books  in  the  College  Library 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1912-13  ai 
compared  with  previous  years:  — 


Un  or  Books 

1906-07 

59,254 
24,851 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 
11  mos. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

19U-1S 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

68,227 
21,896 

78,062 
24,986 

72,991 
21,169 

61,962 
26,803 

68,671 
24,816 

6IJ86 
21,250 

Total 

88,605 

84,628 

102,998 

94,160 

88,766 

88,886 

78,086 

8.  OTer^night  use  of 

Reference  Books. 

Gore  Hall 

Harrard  Hall     .   .    . 

6,107 
11,267 

5,117 
15,064 

11,027 
14,988 

18,621 
17,668 

18,876 
17,126 

11,371 
14,686 

10,850 
16,318 

That  the  number  of  books  lent  is  lower  than  for  many  years  previous  b 
not  surprising.  The  separation  of  the  general  library  in  Randall  Hall 
from  the  reading-rooms  in  Massachusetts  Hall,  the  change  to  a  postion 
outside  the  College  Yard,  and  a  general  (though  mistaken)  impression  that 
the  Library  is  out  of  commission  for  the  time  being,  have  all  contributed 
to  make  the  resort  of  students  and  even  of  professors  to  the  Library  leas 
frequent.  The  opportunities  for  work  in  the  stacks  have  been  in  scHne 
cases  better  than  in  Gore  Hall,  but  the  statistics  of  admissions  to  the  stack 
cannot  well  be  compared  with  previous  years  because  no  record  was  kept 
of  the  cards  issued  for  the  books  stored  outside  of  Randall  HaU,  those  on 
art,  archaeology,  philosophy,  education,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  use  of  the  Library  was  granted  to  thirty- 
seven  visiting  professors  from  other  colleges,  but  little  more  than  half  the 
usual  number.  We  have  sent  by  mail  or  express,  817  volumes  to  86  differ- 
ent college  libraries  and  schools  (not  including  Raddiffe)  and  in  some 
cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance. 

*  Later  printed  in  full  under  the  tiUe,  —  City  Planmng ;  a  oomprefaeuive  aaalyiii  of  the 
subject  arranged  for  the  daarification  of  booka.  plana,  photographa,  notca,  and  oChar 
material.     With  alphabetic  subject  index.     By  James  Stuiiis  Pkay  and  TlhBodora 
Cambridge,  Harvard  Unirerrity  Press,  1013.    pp.  108. 
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Shelf  Department 

The  record  of  the  Shelf  Department  for  the  year,  under  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast's  *  direct  charge,  is  an  unusually  favorable  one,  and  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  classification  of  the  whole  Library  completed  is  distinctly  nearer 
than  ever  before. 

The  reclassification  of  American  History  was  completed,  adding  24,305 
volumes  to  the  11,628  reported  last  year.  Classical  Philology  (3299  vols.) 
was  reclassified  and  renumbered  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson,  the  books  being 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  one  of  the  old  "*  fixed-location  **  classifications. 
The  group  History,  which  was  begun  some  years  ago  by  bringing  together 
books  on  Herald^,  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  3494  vblumes  of 
general  history.  Canadian  Literature  was  established  as  a  separate  group 
by  the  side  of  Canadian  History  (both  under  the  mark  Can.)  by  picking 
out  the  French  portion  of  Canadian  literature  from  French  literature  with 
which  it  had  formerly  been  included;  it  is  intended  to  do  the  same  with 
Canadian  literature  in  English.  The  collection  of  early  text-books  has 
been  increased  five  fold  by  adding  to  it  older  elementary  books  withdrawn 
from  Language,  and  by  incorporating  many  volumes  from  one  of  the  old 
unclassified  alcoves. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  in  the  treatment  of 
the  volumes  remaining  in  what  we  have  called  Division  II,  the  ''  tempor- 
arily classified  "  or  "  fixed-location  "  groups.  After  deducting  the  vol- 
umes transferred  to  the  new  groups  US.  (American  History)  Class  (Clas- 
sical Philology)  and  Educ  T  (Early  Textbooks)  there  still  remained  about 
76,000  volumes  of  the  100,926  reported  last  year,  which  demanded  imme- 
diate attention,  yet  the  labor  and  expense  involved  in  a  general  reclassifi- 
cation and  renumbering  such  as  had  been  applied  to  other  groups  in  this 
division  seemed  prohibitive.    The  subjects  included  were:  — 

Language 13,776  vols. 

Folklore 12,212    « 

English  Literature 27,819    " 

French  Literature 13.078    ** 

Grennan  Literature 9,552     " 


76,436 


The  original  classification  of  these  groups  was  good;  the  method  of  num* 
bering  according  to  the  floors,  rows,  and  sections  of  the  old  Gore  Hall  stack 
was  alone  at  fault.  Each  mark  originally  indicated  with  adnurable  preci- 
sion a  particiilar  shelf  of  that  stack  — 13456.5  was  the  mark  of  an  edition 
of  Shidcespeare  to  be  found  on  the  thirteenth  row  of  the  iowrih.  floor,  fifth 
section,  sixth  shelf.  The  plan  worked  well  when  the  books  were  first 
placed  on  their  shelves,  but  with  the  increase  of  the  library,  naturally 
uneven  in  its  different  parts,  it  was  soon  outgrown.     To  maintain  the 

*  Mr.  TOlinghMt  died  August  22d,  1913.  Hia  service  in  the  Library  had  covered  thirty-one 
years  and  was  marked  by  good  Judgment,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  different  fields  of  knowledge, 
IMitience  in  mastering  detail  and  in  solving  difficulties,  and  by  xmstinted  labor  freely  given  in 
spite  of  failing  health  and  physical  weakness.  Those  who  worked  with  him  best  appreciate  the 
•pint  of  kindness  and  the  unfailing  consideration  for  others  which  characterised  him.  See  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Mass.  Library  Qub.  Jan.  1914,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  6-7. 
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dassifioatioQ  books  had  still  to  be  marked  as  belonging  on  shelves  when 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  them,  and  after  several  temporary  ezpedienti 
for  caring  for  the  overflow,  it  finally  became  necessary  to  arrange  the  boob 
in  numerical  order  regardless  of  the  original  position  of  the  shdves— 
that  is,  to  pass  over  from  a  ''  fixed  location  "  to  a  ''  relative  locatkm" 
83rstem.  Only  then  did  we  fully  refdize  the  fatal  difi&dulty  involved  in  one 
detail  of  the  old  numbering.  The  nine  sections  in  each  row  had  beea 
numbered  1  to  9  from  north  to  south.  On  the  first  row  this  followed  Ha 
natural  order  of  the  books  from  left  to  right  and  here  numbering  corre- 
sponded with  classification.  On  the  second  row,  however,  while  the  boob 
were  of  course  still  arranged  from  left  to  right,  the  numbering  of  the 
sections  ran  from  right  to  left,  since  the  row  faced  in  the  opposite  diree- 
tion.  Consequently,  when  the  books  were  re-arranged  by  numbers,  tbe 
original  classification  was  hopelessly  confused  *  and  could  scarcely  be 
traced  even  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  library.  The  same  was  tiue 
of  every  even-numbered  row,  the  odd-numbered  rows  being  all  right 
This  suggested  the  possibility  of  straightening  out  the  confusion  by  simply 
changing  a  single  figure  in  each  mark  in  the  even  rowB.f  Careful  dism- 
sion  of  the  question  showed  that  this  would  be  a  fairly  simple  thing  to  do 
and  that  we  could  then  accept  these  groups  as  belonging  to  the  pennft- 
nently  classified  division  of  the  Library.  The  process  was  an  afanost 
purely  mechanical  one.  It  consisted  in  taking  certain  blocks  of  hodkB  on 
the  shelves  and  changing  one  figure  in  their  shelf-numbers,  and  letting 
certain  other  blocks  go  untouched. 

In  two  groups  one  other  change  had  to  be  made,  for  there  was  a  further 
difficulty  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the  shelf-mark  indicating 
the  floor  was  not  at  the  beginning  but  in  the  middle  of  the  number  —  thai 
is,  all  the  400's  were  on  the  fourth  floor,  all  the  500's  on  the  fifth  floor  izTe> 
spective  of  the  figures  in  the  thousands  place  that  preceded  them  and  in- 
dicated the  row.  Under  the  new  conditions,  the  numbers  having  fest 
their  original  significance  with  respect  to  location  in  the  stack  and  retaining 
only  their  significance  with  respect  to  subject,  it  became  essential  that  we 
should  arrange  them  all  in  a  single  numerical  series,  without  keeping  the 
500's  by  themselves  in  one  group,  and  the  400's  in  another  group.  The 
case  was  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight.  The  several  groups  bore 
numbers  which  fell  within  certain  limits  as  follows:  — 

Language 1,200-  9,299 

English  Literature 10,400-23,499 

Folklore 24,200-28,299 

French  Literature 7,500-11,599 

German  Literature 16,500-21,599 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  first  three  groups  kept  clear  of  each  other  because 
their  books  happened  to  fall  originally  in  different  row9  as  well  as  on  differ- 

*  On  the  second  row  of  the  fourth  floor,  for  example,  the  ■uociwion  of  ahelf  numben  iiooard* 
ing  to  the  arrttnggment  of  the  books  origmaUy  ran  2491-2490,  2481-S9,  2471-79,  etc.,  dova  to 
2411-2419.  When  these  hooka  were  rearranged  aooording  to  numerioal  aeqoenoe,  it  ia  tridtBl 
that  oonfurion  resulted. 

t  Change  2491  to  2411,  2481  to  2421, 2471  to  2431, 2461  to  2441, 2441  to  2461, 9431  to  U7h 
2421  to  2481,  2411  to  2491,  and  leave  2461  (the  middle  seetion)  unaltered;  eany  cot  tbt  «■• 
change  throughout,  changing  the  aeoond  figure  from  the  rii^t  in  eadi  oaae  to  its 
and  the  whole  is  untangled. 
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ent  floors,  but  the  last  two  groups  would  have  been  mixed  in  with  the  others 
if  arranged  simply  by  numbers.  This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  prefixing 
to  every  number  under  10,000  in  these  groups  the  figure  3,  and,  in  every 
number  from  10,000  up,  by  changing  the  initial  1  to  4  and  2  to  5;  7500 
(the  beginning  of  French  Literature)  became  37,500;  16,500  (the  beginning 
of  German  Literature)  became  46,500,  and  the  whole  statement  put  in  its 
simplest  form  becomes:  — 

Language 1,000-10,000 

English  Literature 10,000-24,000 

Folklore 24,000-29,000 

French  Literature 37,000-42,000 

German  Literature 46,000-62,000 

These  are  not  perhaps  numbers  one  would  have  chosen  for  these  classes, 
but  they  are  perfectly  serviceable  and  entirely  unmistakable.  Moreover, 
this  second  change  could  be  carried  out  in  the  same  mechanical  way.  The 
changing  of  the  marks  on  the  books  was  done  by  thirteen  intelligent  boys 
under  supervision  in  nine  weeks.  The  shifting  of  the  books  was  done 
mainly  by  the  regular  staff,  and  it  was  an  inmiense  satisfaction  to  see  order 
come  out  of  chaos  through  such  a  dmple  process,  to  add  at  once  76,436 
volumes  to  the  permanently  classified  division  of  the  Library,  and  to  wipe 
out  at  one  blow  the  whole  of  Division  II. 

The  changing  of  marks  in  the  card  catalogue  is  always  more  time-con- 
suming than  the  chianging  of  marks  on  the  books.  The  usual  method  is  to 
look  up  the  titles  one  by  one,  hunting  out  references  and  subject  headings, 
and  change  the  marks  as  found.  In  the  present  instance  the  relation 
between  the  old  mark  and  the  new  being  so  simple  and  the  marks  which 
are  not  to  be  changed  at  all  being  easily  recognized,  it  is  found  better  to 
examine  the  cards  in  order  from  one  end  of  the  catalogue  to  the  other, 
changing  those  which  need  change  as  they  are  found,  but  without  referring 
to  the  shelf-list  or  the  books.  Even  the  new  shelf-marks  under  US.  and 
Class  can  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  old  ones  as  part  of  the  same  process. 
The  old  marks  are  easUy  recognized  by  their  form,  and  the  new  ones  are 
found  by  a  table  made  out  from  the  temporary  slips  employed  in  the  re-clas- 
sification. It  is  only  because  so  large  a  number  of  cards  are  to  be  changed 
at  once  that  this  method,  involving  the  examination  of  the  whole  cata- 
logue, is  an  economical  one.  It  could  not  be  applied  where  only  a  few 
hundred  or  even  a  few  thousand  cards  are  to  be  changed.*  What  we  have 
called  in  these  reports  Division  III  (the  still  unclassified  portions  of  the 
Library)  has  been  reduced  from  73,730  volumes  reported  last  year  to 
69,136,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  addition  from  current  accessions  of  1036 
volumes. 

Mr.  Thayer  of  the  Shelf  Department  has  given  the  pamphlet  files  a 
thorough  overhauling  which  they  sadly  needed,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 

*  The  work,  in  progrefls  at  the  date  of  this  report,  continued  throuchout  the  summer  and 
was  only  completely  finished  late  in  the  fall.  We  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
whole  catalogue,  card  by  card  from  beginning  to  end,  for  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  pick  up  many 
dropped  stitches  in  previous  work.  The  job  required  careful  organisation,  the  training  of  new 
aasistants,  and  dose  supervision,  and  this  it  received  fnm  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne,  and  later  from 
Miss  Vera  Stiebel,  who  in  succession  managed  it. 
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work  has  picked  out  many  pamphlets  and  broadsides  and  some  sets  of 
unbound  periodicals  to  be  incorporated  with  the  clasedfied  coUecticHiB,  d» 
covering  some  items  of  special  value  and  rarity. 

The  old  bound  shelf-lists  have  been  giving  us  trouble  for  some  yem 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  inserting  new  sheets  in  them.  Many  of  thoe 
have  been  pulled  to  pieces,  each  quire  separately  moimted  on  a  stub,  and 
the  whole  inserted  in  spring-back  binders. 


Catalogue  Dbpartmbnt 

The  following  figures  tell  in  brief  the  work  done  by  the  department  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years:  — 


CATATX>euB  Work 

1008-09 

1900-10 
11  mo8. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

191S-13 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

ContinaationB,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

9,019 
5,754 
6,055 

9,182 
7,785 
5,789 

10,117 
7,344 
6,316 

18,991 

7,291 

242 

16,833 
9,915 

•     • 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

20,828 
4,270 

22,756 
2,834 

23,777 
4,404 

26,524 
4,243 

26,746 
3,303 

Total  titles  catalogued    .... 

25,098 

25,590 

28,181 

30,767 

80,051 

Titles  replaced 
by  printed  H.  C.  L.  cards     .... 
by  Library  of  Congress  cards  .   .   . 

by  John  Crerar  cards 

Total  titles  replaced  by  standard 

•       • 

.    . 

4,725 

4,319 

35,471 

2,874 

5,458 

46,450 

3,872 

cards 

Titles  copied  from  old  official  catalogue 

4,725 

•      • 

42,164 

•       • 

55,780 
48,000 

Cards  added  to    Public  Catalogue, 

from  current  cataloguing  and  from 

replacing. 
Printed  cards  — 

H.  C.  L.  printed  cards 

Library  of  Congress 

John  Crerar  Library 

Royal  Library,  Berlin 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board    .... 

Boston  Public  Library 

8,624 
12,118 

•  • 

•  • 

2,067 

•  • 

4,177 
12,389 

•  » 
■      • 

3,895 

•  • 

1,084 

29,177 

.    . 

1,700 

2,143 

•      • 

11,282 

125,276 

7,308 

3,036 

1,692 

•       • 

13,395 

150,591 

11,361 

855 

2,945 

557 

Total 

Written  or  typewritten  cards    .... 

17,809 
21,418 

19,961 
22,011 

34,104 
21,610 

148,594 
42,159 

179,704 
107,902 

89,227 

41,972 

55,714 

190,758 

287,606 
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The  striking  feature  of  the  year's  work  is  the  large  number  of  titles  re- 
placed by  printed  cards  (55,780),  and  the  quite  unprecedented  number  of 
standard  cards,  both  printed  and  typewritten  (287,606),  added  to  the  public 
catalogue.  This  latter  number,  it  should  be  observed,  includes  both  the 
cards  for  new  accessions  and  cards  replacing  the  old  small  ones.  The  work 
of  comparing  the  catalogue  with  the  file  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  was 
completed  by  October  1,  1912,  but  from  this  point,  as  additional  cards 
were  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  we  began  looking  them  up  on 
our  own  catalogue  to  see  what  could  be  used  in  replacing  the  old  cards. 
This  has  been  continued  and  in  the  following  eight  months  2700  titles  were 
found. 

On  the  completion  of  the  re-classification  of  U.  S.  history  we  began  to 
push  through  such  US.  titles  as  had  been  held  back  until  permanent  shelf 
markf^  could  be  assigned,  as  explained  in  last  year's  report.  By  May  1, 
all  of  the  '*  postponed"  titles  bearing  old  fixed-location  numbers  were 
released  for  replacing  in  consequence  of  our  adopting  plans  for  mechani- 
cally changing  the  notation  of  the  remainder  of  our  old  ''  fixed-location  " 
groups  to  that  of  a  relative  system  as  explained  above.  This  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  titles  replaced  this  year  and  for  the  fact  that  the  actual 
work  of  introducing  the  L.C.  cards  is  still  in  progress.  The  real  extent  of 
this  great  undertaking  is  shown  by  adding  to  the  102,669  titles  (the  sum 
of  the  figures  reported  in  the  table  for  three  years),  8579  titles  done  in 
July,  1913,  or  in  progress  on  August  1,  and  10,000  titles  more  still  post- 
poned and  waiting  until  new  shelf  marks  can  be  assigned  them.  This 
gives  us  a  total  of  about  121,000  titles  replaced  to  date  by  means  of  Library 
of  Congress  cards.  The  work  of  replacing  by  printed  cards  wiU  go  on 
more  slowly  in  the  future,  and  wiU  be  limited  to  those  titles  which  we  find 
among  newly  received  L.C.  cards  and  those  which  we  reprint  ourselves. 
Replacement  by  typewritten  cards  must,  however,  be  pressed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  this  constitutes  the  second  step  in  the  transformation  of 
the  public  catalogue.  With  this  must  be  combined  two  other  pieces  of 
work  —  the  transformation  of  the  official  catalogue  itself  to  cards  of  a 
standard  size  (or  at  least  of  a  standard  length,  if  not  of  a  uniform  height), 
and  the  filling  out  of  each  catalogue  with  titles  at  present  found  only  in  the 
other. 

The  official  catalogue  contains  probably  some  fifty  thousand  titles 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  been  inserted 
there  in  a  somewhat  hasty  and  incomplete  fashion,  but  were  not  added  to 
the  public  catalogue  because  of  lack  of  time  and  means  to  catalogue  them 
carefully.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  catalogue  contains  all  the  titles 
of  the  old  printed  catalogue  of  1830-33,  most  of  which  are  lacking  in  the 
official  catalogue  which  was  begun  in  1840  as  a  supplement  to  the  printed 
catalogue. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  new  building  it  seems  necessary  to  have 
both  catalogues  complete.  To  make  them  so,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
diminish  so  far  as  possible  the  number  of  small  cards  in  the  public  cata- 
logue, and  to  manipulate  our  old  official  catalogue  (on  ''  long  "  cards)  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  it  to  standard  size,  is  the  threefold  task  of  the 
coming  year.  Fortimately,  the  **  order  cards  **  upon  which  all  additions 
to  the  official  catalogue  have  been  made  for  many  years  are  of  such  a 
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nature  that  by  clipping  ofif  the  left-hand  end  on  which  are  the  shelfmaik 
and  various  items  in  regard  to  date  of  accession  and  source,  the  right-hand 
end  is  left  of  the  standard  length  and  with  author  and  title  intact.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  titles  added  to  the  official  catalogue  since  1900  which 
were  not  entered  on  the  public  catalogue  (most  of  these  were  stamped  "  no 
short  cards  **).  As  a  first  step  these  have  now  all  been  picked  frcxn  the 
official  catalogue,  trimmed  down  to  standard  length  and  copied  by  type- 
writer for  the  other  catalogue.  Before  clipping,  the  shelf  marks  were 
copied  on  the  right  half,  and  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  other  informatioo 
on  the  left  end,  the  two  parts  were  stamped  with  a  duplicating  numbering 
machine,  each  end  of  the  card  bearing  the  same  number.  The  left  ends 
were  then  filed  away  in  numerical  order  to  be  consulted  probably  only  at 
infrequent  intervals,  and  the  right  ends  were  ready  to  be  copied  fw  the 
public  catalogue,  and  to  serve  in  the  place  of  standard  cards  in  the  new 
official  catalogue.  They  were  actually  filed,  however,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  catalogue,  with  which  it  is  our  intention  to  combine  our  own 
official  catalogue.  In  the  process  of  filing,  whenever  a  corresponding 
L  C  or  J  C  card  was  found  for  any  title,  its  number  was  noted  and  the 
requisite  number  of  duplicates  were  ordered  for  complete  entry  in  the 
public  catalogue,  the  old  order  slip  being  cancelled.  The  other  clij^ 
order  slip  cards  for  which  no  printed  card  is  found  were  left  standing  on 
end  in  their  places;  the  trays  were  handed  over  to  a  typist  who  copied  the 
titles  on  standard  cards  without  losing  the  place  in  the  tray,  left  the  order 
slip  properly  filed,  stamped  the  copy  **  Unrevised  title  from  the  official 
catalogue ''  and  sent  it  along  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  catalogue.  In 
this  way  the  three  processes  noted  above  are  complete  in  the  case  of  this 
group  of  titles.  Mr.  Currier  reports  that  in  this  way  43,000  titles  were 
added  to  the  pubhc  catalogue  at  a  cost  of  about  S1350,  or  3.1  cents  per 
title,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  we  succeeded  in  conducting  the  work  on 
an  economical  basis.  Cards  made  in  this  way  are  by  no  means  faultlen, 
for  the  titles  were  originally  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  unskilled  labor 
and  the  typewritten  copies  are  unrevised,  yet  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  get 
them  into  the  public  catalogue  even  in  this  imperfect  form.  As  they  turn 
up  in  their  alphabetical  sequence  to  be  printed  they  are  then  of  course 
carefully  corrected  and  completed. 

The  next  step  in  the  replacement  process  is  to  copy  by  t3rpewriter  on 
standard  cards  as  many  of  the  old  small  cards  in  the  public  catalogue  as 
we  can,  passing  by  for  the  present  those  whose  shelfmarks  will  be  changed, 
those  for  which  printed  cards  may  be  soon  available,  and  those  which  may 
presently  disappear  from  the  catalogue  through  the  transfer  of  the  books 
to  a  department  library.  This  work  is  just  beginning;  the  t3rpewritten 
copy  wiU  take  its  place  in  the  public  catalogue  and  the  small  card  from 
which  it  is  made  will  be  filed  in  the  official  catalogue  if  not  there  already. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  his  annual  report,  from  which  I  have  already  drawn, 
reports  an  improved  method  of  assigning  and  distributing  work  to  the 
several  cataloguers,  so  that  important  and  current  books  may  be  forwarded 
more  promptly.  But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  further  revision 
of  the  subject  catalogue,  but  some  minor  changes  have  been  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Spofford  under  Tariff  and  under  Language,  the  latter  occasioned 
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by  the  removal  of  many  old  text-books  from  the  shelves  under  linguistics 
to  the  text-book  collection. 

The  printed  cards  for  doctors'  dissertations  received  from  Berlin  are 
highly  satisfactory  and  make  it  possible  to  catalogue  these  publications 
cheaply  and  effectively,  so  far  as  author  entries  are  concerned.  HoW  far 
it  is  worth  while  to  catalogue  them  by  subjects,  and  what  is  the  best  way 
to  classify  and  number  them,  are  problems  which  we  are  studying,  but  we 
have  not  yet  adopted  a  consistent  policy.  This  accounts  for  the  relatively 
small  number  of  these  cards  inserted  in  the  catalogue  this  year,  many  dis- 
sertations being  at  present  held  back  until  we  see  what  it  is  practicable  to 
do. 

The  printed  cards  for  other  German  books  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  use  with  much  success.  If  we  could  always  receive  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  books  to  which  they  belong,  we  should  gladly  use  them,  but 
so  far  not  much  more  than  a  third  reach  us  in  this  way,  though  we  order 
them  through  the  same  agent  in  Leipzig  that  supplies  our  books.  Failing 
to  receive  them  with  the  books,  we  find  that  distance,  uncertainty  whether 
they  can  be  found  in  stock,  and  consequent  delay  make  their  use  impracti- 
cable. It  is  hoped  that  further  developments  ^dll  make  it  possible  for  the 
Berlin  Library  to  keep  the  cards  always  in  stock  and  so  to  supply  them 
promptly  at  any  time.  Then,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  booksellers,  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  make  their  use  most  advantageous. 

The  first  package  of  printed  cards  from  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
received  in  May.  These  cards,  following  very  closely  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards,  are  to  be  welcom^  as  another 
source  from  which  to  draw  new  cards  for  our  own  catalogues.  The  scheme 
is  carefiilly  planned  not  to  duplicate  work  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  by  the  Harvard  Library,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  Chicago  cards  in- 
clude the  greater  part  of  those  libraries  that  subscribe  to  the  Harvard 
cards.  By  special  arrangement  the  Chicago  titles  which  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Harvard  Library  are  indicated  by  printing  the  Harvard 
'*  HCL  "  at  the  foot  of  the  card,  and  copies  of  these  cards  are  sent  to  such 
Harvard  subscribers  as  are  not  Chicago  subscribers,  so  as  to  make  their 
file  complete. 

Our  own  printing  in  the  hands  of  Miss  N.  E.  Browne  has  gone  on  with 
little  change  from  the  work  of  the  first  year,  except  that  the  work  has  been 
done  at  the  College  printing-office,  and  naturally  at  a  smaller  cost.*  We 
have  continued  to  supply  additional  copies  of  individual  titles  if  ordered 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  the  first  printing,  and  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  additional  cost  of  doing  so  seems  to  be  covered  by  the  receipts. 

*  During  the  year  1913,  6,080  titles  were  printed  and  were  distributed  to  24  other  libraries, 
one  library  taking  five  sets  and  another  two. 
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Order  Department 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the  book-f unds,  reoeqitB  firam 
other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditures  for  books  dmng 
the  last  six  years:  — 


IHOOMS  AKD  EXPUIDITUHB 

1907-06 

1008^09 

1909-.10 
llmos. 

1910-11 

19U-1S 

IflMI 

From  book  fimds,  — 

Balance  from  preyioas  year  . 
Income  of  the  year  .   .   .   t  . 

$5,726 
19,778 

15,723 
20,917 

$5,029 
19,111 

92,163 
21,524 

$4,855 

28,787 

2€,»1 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

25,499 
19,776 

26,640 
21,611 

24,140 
21,977 

28,687 
19,882 

28,142 
24,594 

80,141 
25,SS1 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previons  year  . 
Beceiyed  daring  the  year   .   . 

5,728 

3,802 
5,351 

5,029 

8,821 
7,246 

2,168 

4,860 
11,948 

4,855 

♦4,241 
11,521 

8,548 

4,887 
19,164 

4,710 

t74l 
16,841 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

9,158 
5,882 

10,667 
5,707 

16,808 
8,567 

15,762 
11,425 

28,501 
22,468 

17,081 
1S,M 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

3,821 

4,860 

8,241 

4,837 

1,088 

s,rai 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Dep'tand  Spec.  Ref.  Libraries 
(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

125,608 
5,914 

$27,318 
7,486 

$80,544 
8,839 

$80,757 
9,289 

$47,057 
t7,058 

$88,741 
7,921 

Total 

$31,522 

$34,754 

$88,888 

$89,996 

$54,115 

I46,€70 

^TW,VIW 

The  amount  available  for  appropriation  at  the  b^inning  of  the  yev 
was  distinctly  less  than  customary  owing  to  an  unusual  number  of  unpaid 
bills  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  (as  explained  in  last  year's  report), 
so  that  most  of  the  appropriations  by  the  Council  had  to  be  cut  down  by 
about  25  per  cent.  The  amount  spent  for  books  from  funds  ($25,381) 
increased  nevertheless  and  was  fortunately  covered  by  ui  increase  in  the 
income  of  funds.  This  increase  is  in  part  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  Perkins 
income  from  gifts  to  funds  and  in  so  far  is  merely  a  matter  of  book-keeping, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  the  establishment  of  new  funds,  most  of  them  re- 
stricted to  special  purposes  —  a  most  welcome  increase  of  resources,  bat 


*  The  baUnoe  of  the  previous  srear  wm  diminiehed  by  the  timaifer  of  84,000  to  tbe 
Hay  Fund. 

t  From  1911-12  theae  figurea  are  for  Special  Reference  Librariea  only. 

t  These  balances  do  not  acree  with  the  balances  at  the  end  of  the  prarioas  ye^r 
the  income  of  the  Perkins  Memorial  has  been  transferred  from  Gifts  to  Fmads,  nnd 
the  figures  for  the  Child  Memorial  and  Class  of  1881  funds  are  for  the  first  time 
the  Treasurer  among  library  funds. 
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not  affecting  the  amount  subject  to  appropriation  by  the  Council.  The 
increased  expenditure  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  our  outstanding  orders 
for  "  continuations  **  were  thoroughly  overhauled  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  and  this  resulted  in  bringing  in  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
these  publications  to  be  paid  for  from  this  year's  income.  For  expensive 
works  we  had  an  appropriation  of  S600  from  general  funds,  the  income  of 
the  Child  and  Norton  funds,  and  gifts  from  Mrs.  Brandegee  (received  in 
1911-12)  and  the  Saturday  Club.  We  bought  a  long  set  of  the  French 
newspaper  "  Le  Correspondant/'  the  facsimile  of  the  42-line  Bible,  01- 
schki's  new  folio  edition  of  Dante,  the  recent  facsimile  of  the  famous  Bor- 
deaux copy  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1588),  bearing  innumerable  notes  and 
corrections  in  the  hand  of  the  author,  a  dozen  or  more  interesting  and 
valuable  incunabula,  a  number  of  rare  English  plays,  an  unusual  collection 
of  English  broadside  ballads  and  the  publications  of  the  Academies  of 
Modena  and  Leyden.  The  most  notable  single  purchase  of  the  year  was 
a  collection  of  over  five  thousand  English  historical  tracts  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  which  supplemented  and  greatly  extended 
the  similar  collection  bought  the  previous  year.  We  also  added  about 
1600  items  to  our  collection  of  Spanish  plays.  A  number  of  French  his- 
torical sets  were  secured  and  others  that  still  further  strengthened  our 
collection  of  historical  sources  as  catalogued  in  Richardson's  List. 

Mr.  Potter  was  absent  on  leave  during  half  the  year,  but  the  work  of  the 
department  was  well  handled  by  Mr.  David  Heald,  who  has  been  named 
Superintendent  of  the  Ordering  Department. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  bearing  witness  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  good  will  with  which  the  members  of  the  Staff  have  submitted  to  the 
trials  and  difficulties  incident  to  a  change  of  location,  crowded  rooms,  and 
temporary  expedients,  and  have  done  their  best  to  keep  the  work  of  the 
Library  running  smoothly  and  to  push  forward  under  adverse  conditions 
the  transformations  and  improvements  in  the  catalogue  begun  while  we 
were  still  in  our  familiar  quarters  in  Gore  Hall. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LAKE,  Librarian. 
August  1,  1913. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School 

Lfust  year  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Olivart  was 
announced  aa  an  event  of  singular  importance.  That  great  coUection  is 
now  in  place  in  our  stack.  Its  catalogue  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
best  bibliography  of  International  Law.  This  year,  again,  the  Library 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  securing,  en  bloc,  through  the  genotNis 
aid  of  its  alunmi  and  friends,  and  through  the  unremitting  energy  of  Pro- 
fessor Beale,  another  collection  of  high,  though  very  different,  importance, 
the  fruit  of  a  life-time  of  diUgent  and  intelligent  collecting  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books  wherein  the  growth  of  the  Conmion  Law  may  be 
followed  back  as  far  as  written  records  exist.  It  is  believed  that  no  con- 
siderable collection  of  similar  material  now  remains  in  private  hands. 
Before  the  purchase  of  the  Dunn  collection  the  Library  contained  the 
greatest  collection  of  English  law  books  in  this  country;  it  has  now  placed 
itself,  as  has  been  said,  **  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  rivalry.''  Among 
the  fifty-three  manuscripts  in  the  Dunn  Library  are  two  thirteenth  century 
copies  of  Bracton,  "  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  AngUae,''  two  fom^ 
teenth  century  Brittons,  two  "  Natura  Brevium,"  nine  "  Registrum 
Brevium,"  ten  "  Statuta,"  and  three  contemporary  Year  Books  of  Edw. 
III.  The  collection  of  printed  Year  Books,  too,  is  remarkable.  In  all, 
there  are  over  one  hundred.  There  are  seventeen  by  Pynson,  and  there  is 
something  by  every  early  law  book  printer  of  the  sixteenth  centur>*. 
There  are  forty  editions  of  Littleton's  Tenures.  Of  the  fourth  edition, 
printed  by  Pynson  about  1496,  only  one  other  copy  and  a  fragment  are 
known  to  exist.  One  of  the  later  editions  bears  the  autograph  **  William 
Shakespere,"  not  thought  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet,  but  con- 
jectured to  be  one  of  the  Ireland  forgeries.  In  all,  there  are  355  printed 
lots,  making  at  least  500  separate  pieces,  all  before  1600.  It  is  believed 
that  the  total  number  of  Year  Books  printed  is  very  close  to  450;  of  these 
we  had  270  before  the  Duim  purchase  and  now  have  312.  Law  books, 
exclusive  of  Year  Books,  printed  before  1600,  are  not  thought  to  number 
many  more  than  450;  of  these  we  had  166  before  the  Durm  purchase,  and 
we  now  have  337. 

Another  interesting  addition  to  the  Library  is  a  copy  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colonial  Laws  of  1648.  This  was  the  first  printed  collection  of 
laws  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  the  Body  of  Liberties  of 
1641,  even  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  codification  in  any  true  sense,  seems 
never  to  have  been  printed  as  a  whole.  The  Laws  of  1648,  of  which  only 
600  copies  were  printed,  became  scarce  within  a  few  years  after  its  date, 
and  it  was  long  a  lost  book,  despite  years  of  fruitless  search  by  students 
and  bibliographers.  But  their  researches  brought  to  light  some  facts 
about  it  —  the  number  of  copies  printed,  the  cost,  and  the  price  for  which 
the  copies  were  sold  —  in  the  record  of  a  lawsuit  agidnst  President 
Dunster,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  press  at  which  it  was  printed,  then  the 
only  printing  press  in  the  Colony.  Their  diligence  even  went  to  the 
length  of  reconstructing  in  substance  much  of  its  contents  from  records, 
court  files,  and  extracts  from  contemporaneous  authors.  At  last  in  1906 
a  copy  was  discovered  in  a  small  private  library  in  En^and,  and  was 
bought  by  E.  Dwight  Church  of  Brooklyn.     At  Mr.  Church's  death  his 
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library  passed  to  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Esq.,  who  thus  possesses  what 
appears  to  be  the  only  copy  of  the  book  in  existence.  It  is  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Huntington,  who  has  permitted  us  to  copy  the  entire  volume,  that  a 
copy  has  now  come  back  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  library  has  been 
enriched  by  so  important  an  addition  to  its  collection  of  early  Massa- 
chusetts statutes. 

Among  other  notable  additions  to  the  library  were  a  collection  of  nearly 
300  volumes  of  the  Local  and  Personal  Acts  and  the  Private  Acts  of  Great 
Britain,  a  CoUeccao  da  Legialacao  Pcriugueza^  1750-1910,  very  rare  eigh-> 
teenth  century  laws  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  nearly  250  volumes  of  Cases  and  Points  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  collection  of  Choctaw  laws,  the  gift  of  Professor  Gray. 
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To  THB  President  op  the  Univbbsitt:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  cov- 
ering the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 

The  College  Library  has  recently  suffered  losses  that  have  been 
deeply  felt.  The  two  men  who  had  been  longest  in  its  contin- 
uous service  and  were  its  strongest  living  links  with  the  past 
have  been  taken  from  us  before  witnessing  the  new  period  in  our 
history  that  will  begin  with  the  completion  of  the  Harry  Elkins 
Widener  Library  Building.  William  Hopkins  TiUinghast,  77, 
had  been  connected  with  the  Library  since  1882  and  Assistant 
Librarian  since  1887.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  training  and 
much  general  knowledge  as  well  as  devotion  to  his  task.  His 
modest,  unassuming  nature,  while  endearing  him  to  those  who 
knew  him,  made  it  too  easy  to  forget  how  valuable  as  well  as  self- 
sacrificing  was  the  work  that  he  so  long  did  for  the  University. 
He  came  little  in  touch  with  the  undergraduates,  but  his  transla- 
tion of  ''  Ploetz'  Epitome  "  has  been  used  with  profit  by  thousands 
of  them.  In  the  years  1885,  1890,  1895,  and  1910  he  was  editor 
of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

Thomas  J  Kieman  entered  the  employment  of  the  Library  in 
1855  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  then  its  sole  attendant 
under  the  Librarian.  Since  1877  he  had  been  Superintendent  of 
Circulation.  During  his  fifty-nine  years  of  service  he  met  with 
and  was  helpful  to  many  generations  of  undergraduates  besides 
great  numbers  of  instructors,  visiting  scholars,  and  people  of  all 
kinds.  His  knowledge  of  the  Library  was  unequalled  and  cannot 
be  equalled  again,  for  he  had  watched  the  collection  grow  from 
60,000  to  600,000  volumes.  His  retentive  memory  and  remark- 
able gift  of  knowing  or  divining  where  desired  information  was  to 
be  found,  made  him  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  hosts  who  sought 
his  aid,  while  his  personal  characteristics  endeared  him  to  many. 
In  1892  the  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  Library  without  him  and  he  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Harvard  College  Library  has 
continued  in  temporary  quarters  in  Randall  Hall  and  elsewhere. 
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There  has  been  somewhat  increasing  inconvenience,  as  these  provi- 
sional accommodations,  none  too  ample  from  the  first,  have  rapidly 
got  overcrowded,  and  arrangements  which  did  well  enough  for  a 
little  while  have  become  irksome  as  time  has  gone  on.  But  such 
things  can  be  patiently  endured  in  view  of  the  prospect  ahead. 
Before  the  day  of  moving  into  our  splendid  future  home  much  work 
will  have  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  in  the  new  building  we  must 
have  two  catalogues,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  in  the  deliveiy 
room,  each  in  its  way  as  complete  as  may  be,  has  necessitated  a 
vast  amount  of  copying  and  filing  and  other  handling  of  cards.  In 
connection  with  this  the  present  time  has  also  been  the  obvious  one 
for  catching  up  with  arrears,  for  finishing  jobs  that  have  been 
begun,  sometimes  years  ago,  but  that  have  had  to  lag,  for  making 
improvements  in  the  catalogues,  for  planning  for  the  future  and  for 
carrying  out  certain  reforms,  —  in  a  word,  for  getting  into  as  good 
condition  as  possible  in  order  to  begin  life  in  the  new  building  with 
a  really  efficient  S3rstem  of  administration.  A  careful  investigation 
of  the  workings  of  several  departments  of  the  Library  was  made  by 
two  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
especially  detailed  for  this  purpose.  Their  criticisms  were  of 
interest  and  their  report  contained  valuable  suggestions  which 
have  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  growth  of  the  University  Library  as  a  whole  has  been  normal 
and  in  the  main  satisfactory,  even  if  painfully  small  in  certain 
departments,  as  is  perhaps  inevitable.  What  is  more  serious  is  the 
insecurity  for  the  future.  Save  in  cases  where  there  are  special 
funds,  the  assured  income  of  the  College  Library  suflices  at  best 
only  to  enable  us  to  keep  up  more  or  less  with  the  current  literature 
of  various  subjects.  It  does  not  suffice  to  build  up  really  fine  collec- 
tions. For  these  we  must  rely,  as  in  the  past,  on  the  liberality  of 
our  graduates  and  other  benefactors,  a  precious  but  necessarily 
sometimes  precarious  source.  Many  of  our  other  libraries  aie 
even  worse  off  as  lacking  resources  of  their  own.  For  instance, 
such  a  splendid  collection  as  that  of  the  Law  School  ought  not  to 
depend  for  stable  development  on  whether  the  number  of  law  stu- 
dents has  increased  or  decreased  in  any  particular  term.  In  the 
building  up  of  a  great  Ubrary,  chances  thrown  away  can  seldom  be 
made  good  except  at  the  expense  of  other  chances. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  impression  for  a  given  year  of 
our  actual  gains  in  volumes  and  of  what  they  have  cost,  not  to 
speak  of  their  real  value.  The  figures  reported  below  for  the  Col- 
lege Libraiy  are  deceptive  owing  to  the  accidental  fact  that  thii 
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year  bills  have  been  paid  for  certain  books  which  have  been  counted 
in  the  previous  term,  and  for  others  which  will  appear  as  acces- 
sions in  1914r-15.  It  is  also  hard  to  bring  out  clearly  just  how 
much  we  are  indebted  in  any  one  period  to  the  generosity  of  friends. 
Gifts  of  actual  volumes  have  no  place  in  our  statement  of  income 
aild  expenditure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  books  bought  with  money 
that  has  been  presented  to  us  appear  in  the  accounts  as  coming  to 
us  by  purchase  and  not  by  gift.  A  more  complicated  system  of 
bookkeeping  might  correct  this  evil  which,  however,  is  hardly 
serious  enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  removing  it. 

Transfers  of  books  to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of  volumes  on 
each  side  have  taken  place  during  the  past  term  between  the  College 
Library  and  that  of  the  Law  School.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  prac- 
tice will  be  continued  and  will  become  more  widespread  between 
our  various  libraries.  In  the  several  departments  of  the  same 
institution,  most  of  them  not  far  apart,  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain work  happens  to  be  the  property  of  one  of  them  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  transferred  to  another  where 
it  more  appropriately  belongs  and  where  it  will  be  of  greater  service. 
A  certain  selfishness  in  such  matters  is  right  enough,  for  each  de- 
partment must  feel  that  its  first  duty  is  to  itself,  to  its  teachers,  its 
students,  but  there  is  room  for  more  attention  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  University  than  has  sometimes  been  shown  in  the  past. 
And  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  duplication  of  purchases 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  When  none  of  our  libraries 
have  funds  to  buy  as  they  want,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  have  so  often 
gone  ahead  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  books  they 
are  ordering  may  not  be  avaUable  without  expense  a  few  hundred 
yards  away.  It  is  true  that  this  availability  depends  in  no  small 
measure  on  the  liberality  of  the  administration  of  each  collection, 
and  here  too  there  is  sometimes  room  for  improvement.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  Library  of  Harvard  University  has  of  late  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world,  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  scholar  and  the  investigator.  To  maintain  and 
strengthen  this  position  it  needs  not  only  ample  funds  but  the 
wisest  use  of  them  in  every  department. 

ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGE. 
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APPENDIX 

The  accessions  to  the  University  library  for  the  year  and  the  present 
extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


LiBBABISS 


College  Library  :  — 

General  Collection 

Thirty-eight  Special  Librariei 

Total 

Law  School 

Diyinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bniiey  Institution 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 

Feabody  Museum 

Astronomical  Obseryatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Blue  Hill  Obsenratory 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  College  Library  and 
Department  Libraries 

Totals 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets    .   . 


Volumes 
added 


24,281 
3,961 


28,192 

6,580 

531 

294 

105 

28 

1,109 

493 

287 

531 

1,196 

8 


39,354 


1,612 


87,742 
638 


Present  extent  ia 


Volumes 


631,397 
74,843 


706,240 

156,323 

41,009 

24,355 

2,029 

3,178 

51,405 

5,721 

14,271 

14,547 

29,700 

7,908 


1,056,679 

64,357 

1,801,114 


PampUett 


423,000 


423,000 
20,425 
11,366 
39,883 
12,000 
14,279 
47,658 

5,928 
84,352 
11,532 

6,876 
15,012 


642,811 
37,767 
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Accessions 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library,  excluding  the  special  libraries, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  covers  five  years:  — 


ASDinONB  TO  COLLSeB  LlBBAKT 

1909-10 
(11  mos.) 

1910-U 

1911-12 

191S-U 

191S.14 

Volume!  bj  pnrchaae  or  exchange 

Do.     by  gift 

Do.     seriali  bound 

8,677 
9,141 
1,924 

9,989 
9,547 
2,882 

14,817 
7,858 
2,808 

18,804 
7,098 
2,196 

10,741 
9,858 
2,470 

Total 

19,642 

21,868 

24,478 

28,098 

22,564 

Pamphlets*  bj  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.         by  gift 

8,051 
17,848 

2,044 

21,848 

6,184 
17,120 

9,080 
22,850 

8,058 
21,674 

Total  pamphlet!     .   .   . 
Bfap!  in  !heet! 

20,899 
525 

28,892 
555 

28,804 
498 

81,980 
495 

24,727 
458 

Gifts.  —  Among  the  more  notable  or  interesting  gifts  received  during 
the  year  the  following  may  be  separately  mentioned:  — 

The  bequest  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Curtin,  author  of  numerous  books  on 
folklore  and  Slavic  history,  comprising  1,435  volumes,  562  pamphlets  and 
unbound  serials,  and  20  maps.  This  collection  was  naturaUy  strongest  in 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Gaelic  works,  but  it  contained  also  many  books  in 
other  fields. 

From  Dr.  A.  M.  Comey,  a  former  member  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University,  now  Director  of  the  Eastern  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  DuPont  de  Nemours  Company  in  Chester,  Pa.,  over  175  recent 
year-books  and  blue-books  of  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies,  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  statistical  collection.  These  publications  are 
peculiarly  troublesome  to  collect  and  to  keep  up  to  date,  but  Dr.  Comey 
expects  to  be  able  to  add  to  our  files  from  time  to  time. 

From  Miss  Grace  W.  Treadwell,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  residuary 
legatee  of  the  late  Willard  Q.  Phillips,  '55,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  72 
volumes  which  she  kindly  permitted  us  to  select  from  Mr.  Phillips's 
library.  The  books  were  in  storage,  and,  so,  somewhat  difficult  to  ex- 
amine, but  we  are  glad  to  have  the  72  volumes  selected,  and  are  reserving 
some  of  them  for  the  standard  collection  which  we  expect  to  bring  to- 
gether in  the  new  library.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  papers  of  Mr. 
PhiUips's  father,  Judge  Willard  PhiUips  (Class  of  1810),  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  that  Society  transferred  to 
this  Library.  These  comprise  his  Journal,  1812-16,  Exhibition  and 
Commencement  parts,  Notes  on  the  course  of  studies  at  Harvard  College, 
Vindication  of  the  College  rebellion  in  1807,  Valedictory  at  Bridgewater 
Academy  (1806  7),  political  essays,  and  notes  on  reading. 

*  Ittdadhig  some  misceUaneoiu  MrialB. 
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From  the  Association  "Concordia"  of  Tokyo,  through  Profesnr 
Anesaki  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  at  present  Ptofessor  of 
Japanese  literature  and  Life  in  Harvard  University,  a  copy  of  the  "  Dai- 
z0ky5/'  the  great  collection  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ''  Tripitaka  "  or 
Buddhist  Scriptures  in  420  volumes.  Professor  Anesaki  himsdf  broo^t 
with  him  from  Japan  many  other  Japanese  works  intended  for  the  Cdlege 
Library,  and  in  addition  S660  has  been  subscribed  for  Japanese  works  to 
be  bought  by  him. 

From  Mr.  Fu-yQn  Chang,  of  Chefoo,  China,  a  member  of  the  Senkr 
Class,  126  volumes  of  Chinese  works. 

From  Professors  W.  F.  Osgood,  Ephraim  Emerton,  and  C.  H.  C.  Wri^t, 
and  from  Mr.  Wilfred  Eldred  of  tiie  Department  of  Economics,  many 
books  transferred  to  the  Library  from  their  own  shelves;  from  Professor 
James  H.  Ropes,  about  200  volumes  from  the  library  of  his  father,  Mr. 
William  L.  Ropes,  '46,  for  many  years  librarian  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary;  from  Mrs.  John  H.  Wright,  over  400  volumes  and  pamphlets 
of  classical  texts  and  on  philological  subjects  from  the  library  of  h^  hus- 
band, formeriy  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University. 

Other  miscellaneous  books  of  value  have  been  received  from  MisB 
Palfrey,  Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Fisher,  '56,  of  Boston,  Dr. 
Morris  Longstreth,  '66,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  James  Gregg,  '15,  and  from 
Dr.  Theodor  Vetter,  of  Zurich,  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Robert  Withington,  '06,  holding  a  Rogers  Travelling  Fdlowship, 
has  continued  to  send  us  frequently  progranmies  and  other  printed  matter 
relating  to  pageants,  and  has  interested  others  to  do  the  same.  From  Mr. 
D.  J.  Hile  of  the  Guildhall  Library,  London,  we  recdved  329  prognunmes, 
menus,  dance  orders,  etc.,  of  banquets  held  in  the  Guildhall. 

From  Mr.  Edward  B.  Drew,  '63,  of  Cambridge,  a  long  series  of  the 
North  China  Herald,  filling  out  the  incomplete  set  already  on  our  shdves. 

From  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  '63,  his  copy  of  Kingpsborough's  An- 
tiquities of  Mexico  (9  vols,  folio),  with  colored  plates,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Library's  earlier  copy  with  uncolored  plates,  that  copy  to  be  now 
disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

From  Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry,  '77,  of  Beverly,  29  contemporary 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  induding 
several  not  already  owned  by  the  Library. 

From  Miss  Clara  J.  Cobum,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Jodah  Gilmore 
Cobum,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, a  collection  of  the  publications  of  that  Association  and  other 
works  relating  to  cotton. 

From  Mr.  William  Endicott,  '87,  of  Boston,  a  copy  of  the  sumptuow 
work,  "  The  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches/'  by  E.  Alfred  Jones. 

From  Mr.  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  of  Washington,  to  whom  we  have 
been  under  obligation  before,  a  set  of  the  Nederlandsche  Jaerboeken,  1747- 
1765  (38  volumes)  and  the  Neue  Nederlandsche  Jaerboeken,  1766-1796 
(83  volumes),  presented  in  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  '62.  Of 
this  valuable  historical  source  probably  the  only  other  complete  set  in  tht 
country  is  that  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

From  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  a  copy  of  Hs  magnificeni 
Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Exhibition  of  old  Dutch  Masters  in  connection 
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the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,   1009,  fully  illuBtrated  by  excellent 
photograviures. 

From  the  Soci6t6  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse  m  Alsace,  a  set  of  its  Bulle- 
tin, volumes  50-82,  with  Table  g6n6rale  to  volumes  1-60;  in  all,  34  volumes. 

Through  the  Commission  on  Western  History  a  number  of  interesting 
manuscripts  have  been  received,  besides  books,  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers: —  from  Mr.  G.  M.  Stephenson,  a  facsimile  of  a  long  letter  (with  a 
typewritten  translation)  written  m  1849  by  Stefifan  Stefifanson,  ^ving  an 
account  of  his  journey  from  Sweden  and  settlement  in  Jefferson  County, 
Iowa;  from  Hon.  William  G.  Hosea  of  Cincinnati,  fifty  manuscript  letters 
written  to  him  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Hiram  Powers,  T.  Buchanan  Read, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  others;  from  Mrs.  L.  £.  Lundy  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Le  Galley,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  their  brother,  Mr.  Carl  L.  Smith, 
of  Stanton,  Michigan,  manuscripts  (with  a  typewritten  copy)  of  the  late 
George  W.  Smith,  Wood  County,  Ohio,  recounting  the  events  of  a  journey 
from  Ohio  to  California  in  1850,  and  the  writer's  experiences  in  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  mines. 

From  Mr.  Robert  D.  Jenks,  '97,  of  Philadelphia,  a  little  manuscript 
account  book  and  diary  of  John  Jenks  of  Salem,  with  notes  of  his  journeys 
by  stage-coach  in  1784-85  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  and  Port  Royal,  with  a  s^impse  (through  his  accounts)  of 
a  business  trip  to  Normandy. 

From  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gay,  '78,  of  Brookline,  a  small  manuscript 
Commonplace  book  kept  by  John  Winthrop  of  the  Clsaa  of  1732,  who  was 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  from  1738  to 
1779.  Dates  in  the  book  show  that  it  was  begun  Oct.  29, 1728,  and  ended 
Jan.  15,  1735;  it  covers,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  writer's  career  in 
College,  and  is  '*  a  book  of  extracts  from  many  authors." 

From  Hon.  John  T.  Harris  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  a  most  interesting 
autograph  letter  from  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  (Stonewall  Jackson)  written  to 
Mr.  Harris,  Jan.  23, 1861,  asking  for  a  copy  of  a  book  on  "  Heavy  Artil- 
lery." 

Mr.  S.  S.  Shaw,  '53,  of  Boston,  has  continued  to  send  us  letters  drawn 
from  the  papers  of  his  father.  Judge  Lemuel  Shaw  of  the  Class  of  1800, 
most  of  them  relating  more  or  less  closely  to  Harvard  affairs.  Similar  in 
character  are  a  collection  of  twenty  letters  written  to  Benjamin  O.  Tayloe, 
of  Washington,  of  the  Class  of  1815,  by  his  classmates  soon  after  gradua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bowditch,  '74,  of  Boston,  has  presented  an  excellent  copy  of 
John  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar  of  1666,  one  of  the  rarest  of  Americana,  only 
three  or  four  other  copies  being  known.  This  copy  was  found  among 
family  papers,  and  is  apparently  the  one  which  belonged  to  John  Pickering, 
and  was  used  by  him  in  reprinting  the  Granmiar  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1822.  The  first  and  last  leaves,  which 
were  lacking,  have  been  most  skUfully  supplied  in  facsimile  from  the  British 
Museum  copy.    The  book  is  exquisitely  bound  by  Rividre. 

Another  almost  unique  American  imprint  (only  one  other  copy  being 
known)  is  a  pamphlet  received  from  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  — 
"  Trade  and  Commerce  inculcated,  Boston,  1731."  This  is  one  of  many 
pamphlets  belonging  to  the  polemical  discussion  over  the  currency  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centiny. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  been  a  persistent  student 
in  this  field,  the  Library  has  a  considerable  number  of  the  currency  pam- 
phlets issued  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Huntington  Sanford,  of  Belmont,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  John 
Adams's  Defence  of  the  Constitution,  London,  1787-88,  being  the  copy 
presented  by  the  author  to  President  Joseph  Willard. 

The  Librarian  has  made  some  inquiries  of  other  libraries  for  ooines  d 
early  Harvard  broadsides,  especially  the  Commencement  Theses  and 
Quaestiones,  which  were  probably  published  in  an  almost  unbroken  series 
from  1643  down  to  1810,  but  of  which  only  comparatively  few  are  extant 
In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety and  the  Harvard  Library  are  to  be  found  almost  all  that  are  known 
except  six  unique  numbers  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  in  Glasgow.  Of  these  we  have  photographs  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sir  William  Osier,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
missing  years  may  be  found  elsewhere  if  attention  is  diirected  to  the 
possibility.  So  far,  the  only  new  find  is  a  copy  of  the  Theses  of  1693  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  No  other  copy  of  this  year's  Theses  is 
known,  and  the  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Library  has  kindly  sent  us  a 
photographic  facsimile. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Storer  Eaton,  of  Boston,  we  have  received  some 
interesting  memorials  of  his  great-grandfather,  Ebenezer  Storer,  of  the 
Class  of  1747,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  College  from  1777  to  1807.  These 
comprise  his  two  diplomas  for  the  Master's  degree,  received  from  Harvard 
and  from  Yale  in  1750,  the  two  contained  in  a  strong  silver  case;  a  small 
globe  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  printed  by  James  Ferguson  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  an  oval  reading-glajss  set  in  a 
silver  frame. 

From  the  Law  School  there  have  been  transferred  to  the  Central 
Library  two  valuable  sets  —  the  "  Boletin  "  of  the  Sociedad  Geogr^ca  de 
Madrid,  1876-1913,  with  the  "  Revista  de  geograffa  colonial  y  mercantil " 
of  the  same  society,  1897-1913;  and  a  collection  of  material  on  Morocco 
from  the  Olivart  library,  numbering  88  volumes  and  over  60  pamphlets. 
To  the  Law  School  the  College  Library  has  turned  over  some  750  vol- 
umes on  legal  topics,  of  little  value  to  the  Central  Library,  but  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  library  of  the  School,  in  its  own  proper  field  the  larger  and 
better  developed  library  of  the  two;  also  about  150  volumes  on  various 
South  American  boundary  disputes,  which,  although  useful  here,  seemed 
more  properly  to  belong  with  the  great  collection  of  international  law  in 
the  Law  Library;  also  several  Massachusetts  session  laws  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  other  similar  publications;  also,  to  the  Law  School  and  the 
Medical  School,  and  occasionally  to  other  departmental  libraries,  theses  of 
a  more  technical  character  received  from  German  and  French  universities. 
This  is  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy  that  the  several  libraries  of  the 
University  should  each  be  helped  to  strengthen  certain  specialties  of  their 
own,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  other  collections. 

The  above  list  of  gifts  is  far  from  including  everything  of  interest  and 
value  that  has  been  received  from  generous  donors.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  so  received  compares  well  with  the  receipts  of  other  years,  though 
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there  has  been  no  single  very  large  gift.  The  figures  of  any  previous  year 
would,  however,  be  far  exceeded  if  a  number  of  altogether  unusual  and 
extensive  gifts  received  just  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  be  included  in 
next  year's  accounts,  were  to  be  included  under  the  year  1913-14.  Of 
these  no  public  announcement  has  yet  been  made  except  of  the  Mormon 
collection  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Pierce  of  Salt  Lake  City,  given  to  the  Library  by 
an  anonymous  friend,  and  described  at  some  length  in  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  of  May  27, 1914.  Of  this  and  other  recent  gifts  due  mention  will 
be  made  in  next  year's  report. 

Purchases,  —  The  books  bought  cover  the  usual  wide  range  of  subjects, 
both  those  which  more  closely  concern  the  several  teaching  departments 
and  are  provided  for  by  appropriations  of  the  Council,  and  those  special- 
ties for  which  special  funds  and  gifts  make  constant  provision.  From  the 
Perkins  fund  we  have  bought  unceasingly  in  the  field  of  Western  history, 
and  from  the  Francis  Parkman  fund,  in  Canadian  history.  We  are 
alwa3rs  on  the  lookout  for  sets  recorded  in  Richardson's  list  of  historical 
sources  and  have  acquired  some  twenty-five  more  of  them;  also  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  publications  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  following:  — 

Extensive  purchases  in  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Chili,  made  on  our 
behalf  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  which  await  his  return  before  they  can  be 
handled,  and  which  can  only  be  described  next  year. 

A  collection  of  volumes  on  Jesuit  affairs  in  Japan,  supplementing  the 
Brevoort  collection  acquired  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in 
1909;  a  rather  unusual  number  of  important  works  on  British  antiquities 
and  local  history;  also  rare  works  on  liturgies  and  Church  history,  bought 
with  the  income  of  the  Treat  fund,  including  the  publications  of  the  Plain 
Song  and  Mediaeval  Music  Society  and  the  long  series  of  the  Catholic 
publication,  ^'  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach." 

At  the  Pearson  sale  in  London,  several  of  the  rarest  of  the  first  editions 
of  Dryden,  by  which  our  collection  of  the  first  editions  of  Dryden  is  made 
almost  complete;  also  a  number  of  other  early  editions  of  EngUsh  poetry, 
bought  with  the  income  of  the  Lodge-»Stickney  fund,  and  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles,  an  English  poet  of  the  last 
century  and  a  somewhat  important  figure  in  the  literary  history  of  his 
period.  We  now  have  a  fairly  complete  collection  of  his  works  and  a 
number  of  manuscript  letters. 

Several  parchment  charters  relating  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bock- 
land  Monachonmi,  thirteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries;  and  sixty-six  roto- 
graph  sheets  of  a  Nepalese  MS.  of  the  N&];ya  CSstra  of  Bharata. 

With  the  income  of  the  Norton  fund,  a  number  of  early  printed  books 
and  examples  of  some  of  the  modem  English  private  presses. 

With  the  gift  of  the  Saturday  Club,  several  of  the  Roxburghe  Club 
publications,  and  incunabula,  including  an  Albertus  Magnus,  1483,  and  a 
Boethius,  1484. 

From  the  Child  Memorial  Fund,  several  unusual  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  chap-books  and  broadside  ballads,  and  appropriate  issues  of  the 
Roxburghe  Club. 
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Income  and  Expenditure.  —  The  table  below  shows  the  income  of  the 
book-funds,  receipts  from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
expenditures  for  books  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  increase  in  the  income  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  (almost 
$6000)  is  due  to  three  causes,  —  a  better  rate  of  income  earned  by  iht 
invested  funds  of  the  University,  the  application  of  a  part  of  the  income 
of  the  new  Latin-American  professorship  (S4000)  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  the  appearance  of  new  funds,  some  of  which,  mentioned  in  last  year's 
Report  (the  Cutler,  Gardiner,  Hall,  and  Kittredge  funds),  only  began  to 
yield  their  full  income  in  1913-14. 

Two  new  funds  have  been  received:  the  Horatio  King  fimd  (S7,000), 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Isabella  G.  King,  of  Washington,  the  income  to  be  used  lor 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  government  and  administra- 
tion, or,  if  at  any  time  books  on  these  subjects  are  not  needed,  for  booki 
on  scientific  subjects  (only  a  part  of  the  income  is  at  present  avulable); 
and  an  anonymous  fund  consisting  of  200  shares  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  Library,  either  for  expenses 
or  for  book  purchases. 


Inoomk  and  Ezpkkditurx 

190»-10 
llmos. 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-18 

101M4 

From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  preyious  year     .... 
Income  of  the  year 

f5,029 
19,111 

$2,168 
21,524 

$4,355 

28,787 

t$3,838 
25,592 

$4,7I« 
81,5S9 

Total  available 

24,140 
21,977 

28,687 
19,882 

28,142 
24,594 

29,480 
24,704 

86.265 

Spent  for  books      

82,09C 

Balance  to  next  year 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  preyious  year    .... 
Received  during  the  year 

2,168 

4,S60 
11,948 

4,855 

♦4,241 
11,521 

8,548 

4,887 
19,164 

4,726 

t749 
16,340 

4^ 

8,7S1 
17,8;« 

Total  available 

16,808 
8,667 

15,762 
11,425 

28,501 
22,463 

17,089 
18,368 

21,599 
20,706 

Spent  for  books     

Balance  to  next  year 

8,241 

4,887 

1,088 

8,721 

891 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 
College  Library 

$80,544 
8,889 

$80,757 
10,770 

$47,057 
17,058 

$38,072 
8,690 

$52,764 

8,079 

Dep*tand  Spec.  Libraries 

(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.)  .   .    .   . 

Total 

188,888 

$41,527 

$54,115 

$46,762 

$60,886 

*  The  baUnoa  of  the  previous  year  was  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  $4,000  to  the  Coolidce- 
Hay  Fund. 

t  From  1911-12  these  figures  are  for  Special  libraries  only. 

t  Theee  balanoes  do  not  scree  with  the  balanoes  at  the  end  of  the  previous 

the  inoome  of  the  Peridna  Memorial  hae  been  traneferced  from  Gifts  to  Funds. 
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Among  the  larger  or  the  more  significant  gifts  in  money,  in  addition  to 
those  incidentally  mentioned  above,  are  the  following:  — 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  $1,000,  for  special  use. 

From  I.  Tucker  Burr,  79,  of  Boston,  $200  for  books  on  South 
America. 

From  W.  R.  Castie,  Jr.,  '00,  of  Boston,  $39.38  for  editions  of  Pope. 

From  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  $5,325  for  books  on  Germany, 
France,  South  America,  etc. 

From  Frederick  R.  Halsey,  '68,  of  New  York,  $330,  from  George  C. 
Beale,  '98,  of  Boston,  $25,  from  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  '55,  of  Cam- 
bridge, $50,  for  early  editions  of  Dryden. 

From  Leland  Harrison,  '07,  of  the  American  Legation  in  Bogota,  $200 
to  pay  for  a  set  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  Colombia. 

From  Horace  E.  Ware,  '67,  of  Boston,  $100  for  books  on  constitutional 
government. 

In  continuation  of  earlier  annual  or  occasional  gifts  for  special  purposes, 
the  following  sums  have  been  received:  —  from  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of 
Boston,  for  books  on  China,  $50;  from  the  Dante  Society  for  additions 
to  the  Dante  collection,  $50;  from  Ellis  L.  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  for 
German  drama,  $50;  from  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  '82,  for  books  illus- 
trating the  history  of  witchcraft,  $33;  from  John  S.  Lawrence,  '01,  of 
Boston,  for  fives  of  eminent  men,  $10;  from  James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York, 
for  labor  p>eriodicaIs,  $100;  from  Mrs.  Daniel  Mernman,  of  Boston,  and 
Professor  Roger  B.  Merriman,  '96,  for  books  on  Spanish  history,  $50; 
from  Edwin  S.  Mulfins,  '93,  of  Hyannisport,  for  books  on  folklore,  $50; 
from  Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  Shakespeare, 
$100;  from  Wilfiam  PhiUips,  '00,  of  Boston,  for  books  on  London,  $100; 
from  the  Saturday  Club,  of  Boston,  $300;  from  Horace  B.  Stanton,  '00, 
of  Boston,  for  books  on  Mofi^re,  $25. 

A  more  complete  list  of  these  and  other  welcome  gifts  will  be  found  in 
the  Treasurer's  Report.     They  amounted  altogether  to  $16,864. 

The  last  table  shows  that  the  expenditure  for  books  during  the  year, 
including  the  money  derived  from  books-funds,  $32,056;  gifts,  $20,708, 
and  simis  spent  for  the  various  special  fibraries,  $8,072,  amounted  to 
$60,836,  a  sum  far  larger  than  we  have  ever  spent  in  a  single  year  before, 
yet  the  number  of  volumes  bought  (not  counting  those  for  the  special 
fibraries)  was  only  10,741,  which  is  less  than  in  the  two  years  previous. 
While  the  average  value  of  books  bought  always  varies  somewhat  from 
year  to  year,  this  difference  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  three 
large  payments  —  about  $5000  for  a  collection  of  English  historical  tracts 
(see  last  year's  Report),  $6000  for  the  Mormon  coUection,  and  about 
$7000  for  the  South  American  books  bought  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  have  aU 
faUen  within  the  year  1913-14,  while  the  books  which  they  represent  either 
enter  into  the  count  of  the  previous  year,  or  wiU  be  included  in  the  record 
of  that  which  is  just  beginning.  Such  accidents  in  regard  to  receipt  and 
payment  make  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  average  cost  of  books  bought 
except  by  taking  figures  that  cover  a  long  period. 

In  regard  to  expenditure  for  books,  Mr.  Potter  points  out  that  the 
appropriations  by  the  Council,  assigning  the  sums  available  for  different 
subjects,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  reduced  by  about  25  per 
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cent,  were  brought  back  to  the  normal  amount,  and  that  at  the  doee  of 
the  year  we  are  carrying  over  a  fairly  good  balance  and  fewer  unpaid  biDs 
than  a  year  ago.  But  an  increase  of  liabilities  leaves  the  balance  that  is 
available  for  appropriation  in  the  coming  year  practically  unchanged. 
The  estimate  of  liabilities  is,  of  course,  adapted  to  normal  conditions,  but 
the  war  in  Europe  is  siu'e  to  modify  those  conditions,  reducing  for  an 
imknown  period  the  amount  of  our  importations.  Mr.  Potter  estimates 
from  an  analysis  of  last  year's  accounts,  and  from  a  oomparison  with 
records  kept  several  years  ago  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  in  general 
from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  our  income  for  books  is  spent  abroad;  in  other 
words,  about  three-quarters  of  our  books  come  from  the  European  market 

Catalogue  and  Shelf  Departbient 

The  death  of  Mr.  TilUnghast,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Shdf 
Department,  on  August  22,  1913,  was  recorded  in  my  last  Report,  with 
a  brief  tribute  to  the  value  of  his  many  years  of  service  to  the  Library. 
In  the  autimm  of  1913  the  Corporation  appointed  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Currier, 
A.B.  1894,  Assistant  Librarian.  Mr.  Currier  entered  the  library  service 
in  1894  and  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Catalogue  Department  since  1902. 
To  his  charge  the  shelf  classification  is  now  committed  as  well  as  the 
cataloguing  proper,  so  that  all  the  processes  by  which  a  book  is  made 
ready  for  use,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Ordering  or  Acces- 
sions Department  till  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  shelves,  are  now  under 
the  direction  of  a  single  head.  The  care  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  re- 
mains with  Mr.  Carney  as  Superintendent  of  the  Building.  At  one  time 
the  three  processes  —  transcription  of  the  title  on  cards,  classification  for 
the  shelves,  and  classification  for  the  subject  catalogue,  —  were  kept  en- 
tirely distinct.  Each  book  was  examined  independently  by  three  different 
divisions  of  the  Staff,  each  division  contributing  its  own  part  to  the  work  on 
every  book.  This  had  the  obvious  advantage  of  securing,  or  tending  to 
secure,  uniformity  and  consistency  in  each  division  of  the  work,  and  there 
is  probably  no  form  of  organization  which  achieves  this  end  so  well. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Library  was  one-third  its  present  size,  whai 
the  annual  accessions  were  10,000  volumes  instead  of  25,000,  and  when 
20,000  new  cards  were  prepared  each  year  for  the  catalogue  instead  of 
three  times  that  number,  it  was  possible  for  one  person  to  assign  every 
book  to  its  place  on  the  shelves,  for  a  second  to  determine  every  entry 
in  the  subject  catalogue,  and  for  a  third,  with  some  help,  to  revise  and 
control  the  author  entries  and  the  form  of  the  title.  With  the  growth 
of  the  Library,  with  the  increase  in  annual  accessions,  and  with  the 
presence  of  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  books  difficult  to  catalogue, 
this  method  of  securing  consistency  fails,  and  the  waste  of  effort  involved 
becomes  more  evident  in  that  the  same  book  is  taken  up  in  succession  as 
a  new  problem  by  three  different  sets  of  workers.  For  several  years  we 
have  been  moving  toward  a  method  better  suited  to  our  present  conditions, 
but  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  overturn  the  established  routine 
all  at  once.  The  union  of  two  hitherto  distinct  departments  under  one 
head  will  expedite  this  reformation,  but  in  our  present  crowded  quartere, 
and  with  the  pressure  of  other  large  undertakings  st«ll  unfinished,  a 
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sweeping  change  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  cairry  out.  Mr.  Currier  statet* 
that  at  present  about  one-third  of  the  aeoessions  to  the  classified  sections 
of  the  Library  are  being  handled  by  persons  who  classify  for  both  shelves 
and  catalogue,  and  that  about  half  of  this  amount  falls  under  clabses  so 
treated  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Many  special  jobs,  such  as  the 
cataloguing  of  long  or  complicated  sets,  the  cataloguing  of  certain  groups 
of  difficult  books  having  a  common  origin,  or  the  transfer  of  books  from 
ihe  Central  Library  to  a  department  library,  also  admit  of  simplification 
by  committing  to  one  person  processes  hitherto  performed  by  several. 

The  following  table  shows  in  summary  form  ^e  catalogue  division  of 
the  Department's  work  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  figures,  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  four  years  for  comparison. 


Cataxxmux  Work 

1900-10 
11  mos. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1918-14 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library 
Fall  and  complete  work    ..... 
Continuations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

9,182 
7,786 
5,789 

10,117 
7,344 
6,316 

18,991 

7,291 

242 

16,883 
9,915 

•       • 

19,228 
8,409 

•       • 

Total 

22,756 
2,884 

28,777 
4,404 

26,524 
4,243 

26,748 
3,303 

27,632 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

2,471 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

25,590 

28,181 

30,767 

30,051 

30,108 

Titles  replaced 

by  printed  H.  C.  L.  cards     .... 
by  Library  of  Congress  cards  .   .   . 

by  John  Crerar  cards 

by  Uniy.  of  Chicago  cards    .... 
Total  titles  replaced  by  standard 

printed  cards 

Titles  copied  from  old  official  catalogue 

.   . 

4,725 

4,319 

85,471 

2,374 

5,458 

46,450 

3,872 

•       • 

6,486 

14,517 

460 

580 

4,725 

•      • 

42,164 

•      • 

55,780 
43,000 

22,048 
8,500 

Cards  added   to  Public  Catalofoie, 

from  current  cataloguing  and  from 

replacing. 
Printed  cards  — 

H.  C.  L.  printed  cards 

Library  of  Congress 

John  Crerar  Library 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Library     .... 

Royal  Library,  Berlin 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .... 

Boston  Public  Library 

4,177 
12,889 

.   . 
.   . 

3,395 

•      • 

• 

1,084 
29,177 

•  • 

1,700 
2,148 

•  • 

11,282 

125,276 

7,808 

d,GK36 
1,692 

•       * 

18,395 

150,591 

11,361 

855 

2,945 

557 

15,400 

56,845 

2,370 

1,637 

850 

1,824 

766 

Total 

W  ritten  or  typewritten  cards    .... 

19,961 
22,011 

84,104 
21,610 

148,594 
42,159 

179,704 
107,902 

79,692 
218,928 

Total 

41,972 

55,714 

190,758 

287,606 

298,615 
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Current  Work,  —  The  current  work  has  gone  on  continuoualy  and  with 
good  results,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  frequently  to 
withdraw  competent  cataloguers  temporarily  from  their  regular  work  to 
help  out  in  one  way  and  another  the  general  transformation  of  the  publie 
catalogue  and  the  completion  of  an  official  catalogue,  which  are  still  in 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  special  assistance  we  have  had  from 
Dr.  R.  H.  Keniston,  who,  while  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  in  the  College,  has  devoted  about  half  his  time  to  the  Library, 
has  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department.  His  previous 
experience  as  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  combined  with 
thorough  learning  and  natural  bibUographical  aptitude,  made  his  services 
most  valuable  in  dealing  with  difficult  books  and  in  directing  the  work  ol 
others. 

Use  oj  Printed  Cards,  —  Statistics  of  the  last  four  years  show  that  for 
current  work  we  have  been  able  to  use  printed  cards  for  30  per  cent  ol 
the  titles  catalogued.  Of  these,  25  per  cent  come  from  the  Library  ol 
Congress  (21,031  titles),  1  per  cent  from  the  John  Crerar  Library  (673 
titles),  and  4  per  cent  from  the  Royal  Library  at  BerUn  (3,486  titles). 
The  remaining  70  per  cent  (58,417  titles)  were  prepared  entirely  by  our 
own  staff  in  typewritten  form.  A  sUght  annual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  L.  C.  cards  used  appears  in  the  last  three  years,  due  probably  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  lately  bringing  into  the  catalogue  considerable 
arrears  of  old  and  difficult  work  in  which  the  Library  of  Congress  would 
naturally  be  less  able  to  help  us,  and  that  we  are  less  inclined  to  use  L.C. 
cards  if  they  need  any  but  the  simplest  change  or  correction  to  ad^it 
them  to  our  editions.  The  Library  of  Congress  prints  and  distributes 
to  its  depositories  a  considerable  number  of  titles  analyzed  from  serial 
publications.  These  we  have  put  aside  as  they  were  received;  we  have 
now  filed  in  our  pubhc  catalogue  for  publications  in  this  Library  over  900 
such  cards,  at  an  average  expense  for  checking  up  and  adding  call-numben 
of  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  title. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  using  the  Berlin  printed  cards  for  mis- 
cellaneous German  publications  were  mentioned  in  my  last  Report.  We 
have  been  obUged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  these  cards,  except  for  Univer- 
sity dissertations,  for  which,  on  account  of  their  being  received  as  a  com- 
plete file,  they  serve  admirably.  The  cards  cost  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
apiece,  we  subscribe  to  three  copies  of  each  title,  and  the  catalogue  work 
involved  averages  three  and  three-quarters  minutes  per  title,  or  something 
less  than  two  cents  apiece.  This  work,  however,  does  not  include  the 
classification  of  the  thesis  or  the  insertion  of  entries  in  the  subject  catalogue. 

The  cards  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  for  monographs  in 
periodicals  and  society  publications  are  another  source  from  which  our 
catalogue  draws.  These  are  prepared  by  five  Ubraries  working  in  co6perft- 
tion.  We  are  responsible  for  47  serials,  and  prepared  551  titles  during 
the  past  year.  For  these  we  are  credited  on  the  biUs  at  ten  cents  apece, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  cost  of  the  work.  We  received  during  the  year 
printed  cards  for  3,085  titles,  of  which  1,338  have  found  their  way  into  the 
pubhc  catalogue,  a  small  proportion  being  likewise  classified  in  the  sub- 
ject catalogue.  The  rest  are  filed  in  a  separate  repertory  alphabetically 
by  authors. 
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Arrears,  —  By  the  emplo3anent  of  extra  assistance  we  have  been  able 
to  dispose  of  a  large  amount  of  arrears  of  work  —  work  which,  in  some 
cases,  had  been  postponed  for  several  years.  A  large  part  of  the  remain- 
ing books  from  the  Bowie  Ubrary,  given  to  us  in  1908,  were  catalogued 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  Dr.  Keniston  and  Miss  Wood  took  up  the 
collection  of  Aldines  belonging  to  the  same  hbrary,  arranged  them  in  a 
new  classification  group  by  themselves,  and  catalogued  them.  The  four 
hundred,  or  more,  Bowie  incunabula  have  been  entered  in  the  catalogue 
by  using  the  careful  but  brief  descriptions  of  them  made  by  Miss  Edith 
Brinkmann,  of  Philadelphia,  whi^e  the  books  were  still  in  Mr.  Bowie's 
hands.  Dr.  Keniston  supervised  the  copying  of  these  descriptions  on 
cards,  and  we  thus  get  an  inexpensive  but  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
more  complete  descriptions  which  we  may  be  able  to  make  in  the  future. 
Dr.  Keniston,  while  at  work  on  these  incunabula  and  on  others  received 
during  the  past  two  years,  discovered  several  previously  undescribed 
specimens,  and  was  able,  also,  to  identify  all  the  incunabula  which  had 
been  left  unidentified  when  this  group  in  the  classification  was  arranged. 
For  the  interest  of  bibliographers  elsewhere  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
briefly  the  more  important  editions  so  identified. 

Horae  Beatae  Mariae  virginis.  Paris,  printed  for  Thielman  Kerver, 
cir.  1500,  with  borders  and  woodcuts.    (Not  recorded.) 

Chronica  slavica.  Llibeck,  Matthaeus  Brandiss,  cir.  1486.  (Hain,  but 
not  seen.) 

Paulus  van  Middelburg.  Prognostica  ad  viginti  annos  duratura.  Leip- 
zig, Martin  Landsberg,  cir.  1484.     (Unrecorded.) 

Marsus,  Paulus.  De  crudeli  Eurapontinae  urbis  excidio  lamentatio. 
Venice,  Lorenzo  of  Aquila,  n.  d.     (Unrecorded.) 

Festus.  De  verborum  significatione.  Brescia,  Thomas  Ferrandus, 
cir.  1473.     (Copinger  ?  but  no  printer  assigned.) 

Nuvolonus,  Philippus.  Oratio  ad  regem  Christianum.  Mantua, 
Georg  &  Paul,  Germans,  dr.  1474.  (Ascribed  by  Reichling  to  P.  A.  de 
Michaelibus  of  Mantua.) 

Torquemada,  Juan  de.  Expositio  Psalteris.  Saragossa,  Printer  of  the 
Turrecremata,  cir.  1482.     (Not  the  edition  described  by  Haebler.) 

Knutsson,  Bengt.  Regimen  contra  pestilentiam.  Leipzig,  Arnold  of 
Cologne,  n.  d.     (Two  editions  not  recorded.) 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de.  Postilla  super  IV  Evangelistas.  Marienthal, 
Fratres  clerici  vitae  communis,  n.  d.  (A  complete  copy;  only  one  other, 
imperfect,  copy  known.) 

Dr.  Keniston  also  supervised  the  cataloguing  of  the  collection  of  Italian 
statuti,  received  by  purchase  or  exchange,  as  well  as  such  books  in  the 
Norton  collection  (largely  of  the  sixteenth  century)  as  had  not  been 
catalogued.  He  also  revised  the  cataloguing  of  a  thousand  or  more 
volumes  from  the  Riant  library  which  had  not  previously  been  added  to 
the  classified  groups. 

In  June  Dr  R.  J.  Kemer  was  employed  to  classify  and  catalogue  the 
Slovak  collection  received  in  1901,  and  Miss  Ford  has  edited  the  titles 
that  he  prepared  for  the  catalogue. 

The  volumes  of  the  George  Herbert  collection,  received  from  Professor 
Palmer  in  1912,  have  been  shelf-listed  and  entered  on  the  public  catalogue. 
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Finally^  an  accumulation  of  some  2000  miscellaneous  pamphlets,  many 
of  them  from  the  Furtwangler  Library,  given  to  us  by  Mr.  James  Loeb, 
have  been  classified  and  entered  on  the  author  catalogue. 

Shdf  ClaasificaJtion,  —  Turning  now  to  the  part  of  the  department's 
work  connected  with  shelf  classification,  it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to 
lepcHt  that  good  progress  has  again  been  made  in  adding  new  groups  to 
the  permanently  dasfflfied  portion  of  the  library.  The  work  on  the 
sections  in  Language,  Folklore,  and  English,  French,  and  German  liten- 
ture,  by  which  these  sections  could  be  incorporated  in  what  we  have 
called  Division  I  (or  books  permanently  classified)  by  almost  purely  me- 
chanical changes  in  the  shelf-marks,  was  described  in  last  year's  repwt 
The  work  was  finished  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  attendant  shelf-maik 
changing  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  though  there  re- 
mained certain  odds  and  ends,  involving  some  difficulties  or  investigation, 
which  were  gradually  worked  ofif  through  the  year.  By  these  processes, 
the  whole  of  what  we  have  called  Division  II,  or  books  temporarily  classi- 
fied, disappears.  This  year  we  have  made  substantial  inroads  on  Divi- 
sion III,  or  the  unclassified  books,  partly  by  establishing  new  classified 
groups,  and  partly  by  extending  the  scope  of  some  of  the  older  groups. 

The  larger  part  of  this  work  has  been  done  under  Mr.  Thayer's  direc- 
tion, but  several  other  members  of  the  staff,  and  others  called  in  from 
outside,  have  likewise  been  engaged  on  it.  The  scheme  for  Government 
was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Heald,  and  the  work  was  done  in  the  siunmer  of 
1913  by  Dr.  S.  C.  McLeod  and  Mr.  Thayer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Incunabula  were  arranged  (in  the  order  of  Proctor's  list  and  using  Proc- 
tor's numbers  for  shelf-marks)  by  Mr.  Anton  Hiersemann,  the  son  of  the 
Leipzig  bookseller,  who  in  the  course  of  a  leisurely  professional  tour 
through  America  and  other  foreign  lands,  gave  us  several  months  of  vol- 
imtary  and  very  acceptable  service.  The  Aldines  among  the  Bowie  books 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  seemed  more  interesting  to  keep  them  together 
as  a  group  than  to  scatter  them  according  to  their  subjects.  The  arrang- 
ing and  cataloguing  were  done  together  by  Miss  Wood  under  Dr.  Kenis- 
ton's  supervision,  and  with  the  group  were  combined  many  of  the  other 
Aldines  in  the  library,  but  this  part  of  the  job  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
The  group  forms  a  natural  and  valuable  supplement  to  the  Incimabula. 

The  group  Asia,  as  arranged,  includes  only  such  countries  as  had  not 
previously  been  classified,  i.  e.,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia  and  Palestine 
(not  Siberia,  China,  India,  East  Indies,  and  Japan).  The  Palestine  sec- 
tion, including  the  precious  collection  of  early  books  received  with  the 
Riant  library,  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Keniston. 

The  work  on  Celtic  literature  was  done  by  Miss  Johnson  under  Mr. 
Thayer's  supervision.  Mr.  Spofford,  with  help  from  Mr.  Carney,  arranged 
the  books  under  Sports  and  Games.  Dr.  R.  J.  Kemer  classified  and  abo 
catalogued  the  Slovak  collection  acquired  in  1901,  the  titles  for  the  cata- 
logue being  afterward  edited  by  Miss  Ford. 
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In  tabtilar  form  the  additions  to  the  claflsified  porticm  of  the  Library  are 
as  follows:  — 

Aldine  Collection   227  vols. 

Asia 1,326 

Celtic  Literature 519 

Government 697 

Incunabula 763 

Sports  and  Games   854 

Uralo-Altaic  Literatures  (Hungarian,  etc.) .  75 

Herbert  Collection 173 

Total 4,634 

Small  collections  transferred  en  bloc  to  Divi- 
sion I    2,689  vols. 

Net  additions  to  other  groups  previously 
arranged 28,638 

Total  added  to  Division  I 35,961 

This  addition  of  35,961  volumes  raises  the  total  of  the  classified  collec- 
tions of  the  Library  from  526,974  to  562,935  volumes. 

The  2,689  volumes  transferred  en  bloc  include  several  small  collections  — 
English  Publishing  Societies,  Tracts,  Manuscripts,  and  the  Sparks  Papers. 
The  28,638  volumes  added  to  groups  previously  arranged  comprise 
mainly  current  accessions,  but  they  include  some  6000  volumes  picked 
out  from  other  parts  of  the  Library  as  the  result  of  a  more  thorough  exam- 
ination, and  worked  into  the  various  classified  groups  —  in  some  cases  by 
extending  the  scope  of  a  group  beyond  what  had  been  originally  intended. 

Division  II  (books  classified  and  numbered  on  the  fixed  location  plan) 
has  now  disappeared,  and  Division  III  (unclassified  books,  i.  e.,  what  re- 
mains of  the  old  "  alcoves  "  and  of  books  more  recently  received  that  do 
not  fit  into  the  classified  groups)  has  been  reduced  from  69,136  to  58,340 
volumes. 

The  changing  of  shelf-marks  in  the  catalogue  occasioned  by  these 
changes  of  shelf-classification  is  still  a  troublesome  and  expensive  part  of 
the  work,  but  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  other  work  being  done  on 
the  catalogue  to  make  this  incidental  to  it.  We  have,  therefore,  ^ven  up 
the  plan  which  we  were  forced  to  pursue  for  several  years,  of  changing 
only  the  card  for  the  author  entry,  and  letting  subject  and  added  entries 
go  unchanged.  This  would  no  longer  be  a  wise  policy  so  far  as  the  new 
cards  of  standard  size  are  concerned.  At  present,  therefore,  the  titles  are 
looked  up  on  the  catalogue,  and  if  new  printed  or  t3rpewritten  cards  are 
found,  the  marks  are  changed  on  all  cards  concerned;  but  if  an  old  small 
card  is  found,  it  is  taken  out  and,  after  revision,  a  full  set  of  new  standard 
cards  is  typewritten.  These  take  the  place  of  the  older  cards  throughout 
the  catalogue,  and  the  chan^ng  of  the  shelf-mark  has  not  involved  any 
extra  labor. 

That  the  number  of  unclassified  books  has  now  been  reduced  to  such  a 
relatively  small  nimiber  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction.  In  completing 
the  classification  of  the  Library,  the  58,000  volumes  which  remain  will  not 
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all  have  to  be  handled.  A  large  proportion  of  these  remaining  books  are 
theological,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  division  of  the  theological 
field  will  be  made  between  the  College  Library  and  the  Andover-Harvard 
Library,  so  that  many  volumes  will  be  transferred  to  that  library.  Per- 
haps the  several  Oriental  literatures  make  up  the  largest  group  of  books 
remaining.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  small  collections  such  as 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  Secret  Societies  and  Freemasonry,  Etiquette, 
Shorthand,  Medicine,^  and  Pubhc  Health,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
Law,  Spiritism,  and  Theosophy;  but  we  begin  to  see  the  end  of  a  condition 
imder  which  a  part  of  our  collection  is  imclassified  and  a  part  of  our 
accessions  have  to  receive  temporary  numbers. 

Despite  the  progress  made  in  handling  work  which  had  been  long  in 
arrears  and  in  adding  to  the  classified  portion  of  the  Library,  there  stiU 
remains  a  somewhat  formidable  amount  of  work  needed  to  bring  all  parts 
of  our  library  machine  into  the  best  working  order. 

The  Transformation  of  the  Pvblic-Card  Catalogue  by  Replacimj  the  OM, 
Small  Cards  by  New  Cards  of  Standard  Size,  —  This  great  undertaking  has 
been  in  progress  since  February,  1911,  and  had  made  somewhat  rapid 
strides  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  under  Miss  Stiebel's  immediate 
direction.  Its  first  stage  was  the  substitution  for  the  old  short  cards  of 
whatever  printed  catalogue  cards  we  could  obtain  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  from  other  Ubraries,  and  by  our  own  scheme  for  printing.  This 
has  resulted  to  date  in  the  replacement  of  124,322  titles,  and  the  insertion 
of  perhaps  three  times  as  many  printed  cards  in  place  of  the  old  small 
cards.  This  work  will  now  continue  more  slowly,  but  without  interrup- 
tion, as  we  continue  our  own  printing,  and  as  we  receive  new  cards  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  John  Crerar 
Library.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noticed,  51,500  titles  have  been  added 
to  the  public  catalogue,  which  in  former  years  had  been  entered  on  the 
ofiicial  catalogue  only. 

The  second  stage  of  this  undertaking  consists  in  replacing  old  cards 
by  typewritten  cards  of  standard  size,  and  is  closely  connected  in  its  execu- 
tion with  three  other  related  undertakings  which  we  now  have  on  hand, 
namely,  the  replacing  of  our  old  official  catalogue  by  a  new  official 
catalogue  on  cards  of  standard  length;  the  completion  of  both  the  public 
catalogue  and  the  official  catalogue  by  duplicating  in  each  the  titles 
hitherto  to  be  found  only  in  the  other;  and  the  consoUdation  of  this  new 
official  catalogue  with  the  Union  catalogue,  composed  hitherto  of  printed 
cards  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  other  sources.  All  of  this  work  is  stiU  under 
way,  but  bids  fair  to  be  practically  complete  within  another  year,  so  that 
I  will  not  attempt  at  the  present  time  to  describe  the  successive  steps 
involved,  except  to  say  that  instead  of  going  through  the  public  catalogue 
once  for  all,  and  cop3dng  the  small  cards  in  succession,  we  have  tried  to 
select  for  the  first  part  of  the  work  (1)  the  titles  which  were  lacking  in  the 

^  I'he  greater  part  of  our  older  medical  books  (3,570  vols.)  were  some  years  ago  depoatitsd 
in  the  Boston  Medical  library,  but  they  are  still  induded  in  the  58,000  vols,  referred  to 
above. 
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old  official  catalogue,  that  is  to  say,  in  general,  the  titles  of  the  old  printed 
catalogue  of  1830-33,  and  (2)  the  titles  which  appeared  in  the  old  official 
catalogue  on  the  old  long  cards,  cards  which  cannot  be  used  in  the  new 
Union  catalogue.  By  copying  these  titles  first,  and  replacing  them  with 
t3rpewritten  cards,  we  are  enabled  to  introduce  the  small  cards  thus  set  free 
into  the  new  official  catalogue,  in  which  we  are  content  to  use  any  card 
which  is  of  the  standard  length  whether  it  is  of  standard  height  or  not. 
This  work,  along  with  the  current  work  of  the  Library,  has  resulted  in  the 
addition,  as  shown  by  the  table,  of  213,923  new  typewritten  cards  into  the 
catalogue  during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  of  typewritten  and 
printed  cards  filed  in  the  catalogue  since  February,  1911,  has  been  806,084, 
which  may  be  considered  a  creditable  record  for  something  under  three 
years  and  a  half. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Union  and  new  official  catalogues,  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Miss  Tucker,  was  begun  in  November,  and  up  to 
July  8,  937  trays  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  S1300,  this  figure 
including  also  the  current  filing  in  the  catalogue  during  that  period.  The 
work  not  having  been  yet  completed,  a  final  report  on  the  character  and 
scope  of  this  catalogue,  which  in  the  new  building  will  be  more  used  and 
depended  upon  by  the  staff  than  any  other,  is  deferred  until  next  year. 

Lending  Department 

In  the  Delivery  Room  we  shall  miss  the  familiar  figure  of  Mr.  Kieman, 
who,  after  a  few  weeks  of  absence  from  his  accustomed  post,  died  on 
July  31st,  at  the  age  of  seventynseven.  His  long  connection  with  the 
Library,  beginning  in  March,  1855,  and  covering  fifty-nine  years  devoted 
throughout  to  the  direct  service  of  students  and  professors  and  of  all  others 
who  used  the  Library  or  had  dealings  with  it,  made  him  more  widely  known 
than  any  other  officer  of  the  Library.  His  helpful  knowledge  of  the  Li- 
brary won  him  a  host  of  friends,  who  had  come  to  think  of  him  as  an 
essentially  permanent  member  of  the  Library's  force  and  a  necessary  part 
of  its  equipment.  No  one  can  precisely  take  his  place,  for  no  one  has, 
or  ever  can  have,  just  his  familiarity  with  the  Library's  possessions  as  a 
whole  —  a  familiarity  attained  in  a  period  during  which  the  Library  was 
increasing  ten-fold,  while  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  helping  to  make 
the  books  serviceable  to  a  multitude  of  inquirers. 

Mr.  Vincent  R.  Yapp,  who  has  been  in  the  Library  service  imder  Mr. 
Kieman  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Lending  Department. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  use  of  books  in  the  Central  Library 
in  1913-14  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

It  is  natural  that,  under  present  conditions,  the  Library  being  in  tem- 
porary quarters  and  separated  from  the  Reading-rooms  in  Massachusetts 
Elall,  the  number  of  books  lent  should  decUne.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  used  in  the  building  during  the  last  year  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  about  a  third  of  our  books  are  stored  in  various  more  or  less 
out-of-the-way  places  and  that  there  is  often  occasion  to  send  for  them 
to  be  brought  to  Randall  Hall  when  under  other  conditions  the  person  who 
desired  to  use  them  would  seek  them  himself  at  the  shelves. 
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Use  of  Books 

1907-^ 

1008-09 

1009-10 
11  mos. 

1010-11 

1911-12 

1913-13 

lOU-U 

1.  Books  lent    .... 

2.  Used  in  the  building 
(Recorded  um  only.) 

63,227 
21,896 

78,062 
24,936 

72,991 
21,169 

61,962 
26,803 

58,571 
24,815 

51,786 
21,250 

53,467 
28,736 

Toul 

84,623 

102,998 

94,160 

88,765 

83,886 

73,086 

82,208 

8.  Over-night  use  of 
Reference  Books 
Massachusetts  Hall 
Harrard  Hall  .   .   . 

6,117 
15,064 

1 1,027 
14,988 

13,621 
17,663 

13,376 
17,126 

11,871 
14,685 

10,850 
16,318 

12,322 
14,186 

The  opportunities  for  work  in  the  stacks  continue,  on  the  whole,  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  during  the  last  years  at  Gore  Hall,  but  we  have  not 
continued  the  former  statistics  of  admission  to  the  stack,  since  many 
much-used  sections  of  the  Library  are  stored  in  other  places. 

During  the  first  year  of  our  exile,  the  use  of  the  Library  by  visiting  pro- 
fessors from  other  colleges  was  much  reduced,  only  thirty-seven  bdng 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  year  1912-13.  In  the  year  1913-14,  on  the 
other  hand,  ninety-seven  professors,  representing  fifty-three  different 
colleges,  have  visit^  Cambridge  and  used  the  Library  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods. 

We  have  sent  by  mail  or  express  1,107  volumes  to  eighty-seven  college 
and  public  libraries,  and  in  some  cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance. 


Reading-Rooms 

The  three  Reading-rooms  conducted  by  the  Library — two  in  Massachu- 
setts Hall  and  one  in  Harvard  Hall  —  seem  under  present  conditions  more 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Library  than  ever  before.  Yet,  it  is  this 
department  of  the  institution  which  chiefly  serves  undergraduate  needs, 
and  which,  through  its  collections  of  reference  books  and  current  periodi- 
cals, is  also  of  constant  service  to  everyone  else  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  for  the  use  of  the  Reading-room 
two  great  rooms  in  Massachusetts  Hall  which,  though  they  give  us  some- 
what less  floor  and  table  space  than  we  had  in  the  old  Library,  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  comfortable  and  agreeable  to  work  in.  The  three  rooms 
together  contain  on  their  shelves  5,172  volumes  of  reference  books  and 
about  19,000  volumes  of  other  books  reserved  by  professors  for  the  con- 
venient use  of  their  courses  or,  in  the  case  of  Harvard  Hall,  permanently 
provided  for  the  same  purpose.  The  number  naturally  varies  from  one 
part  of  the  year  to  another,  according  to  the  current  needs  of  the  several 
courses.  The  number  of  books  lent  for  over-night  use  from  the  Massar 
chusetts  Hall  Reading-rooms  shows  some  increase  over  the  previous  year; 
the  number  lent  from  Harvard  Hall  shows  some  decrease,  but  the  fluctua- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  have  any  general  significance.  It  probably  depends 
on  the  greater  or  less  use  of  individual  works  from  year  to  year.     For 
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example,  the  Reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall  has  had  in  use  for  some 
years  fifty-five  copies  of  Hazen's  "  Europe  since  1815/'  but  the  attendant 
in  charge  of  the  room  tells  me  that  it  was  not  much  used  this  year,  and 
that  since  its  price  has  been  reduced  men  generally  buy  it  for  themselves. 
The  circulation  of  this  single  work,  as  lent  for  over-night  use  and  as 
passed  out  over  the  desk  for  hall  use,  might  easily  amount  to  2000  a  week 
for  the  five  weeks  when  it  is  most  in  demand. 

In  Lower  Massachusetts,  besides  the  reserved  books  in  American  His- 
tory, there  are  directly  accessible  to  students  the  full  collections  of  the 
United  States  Documents  and  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers  amount- 
ing together  to  13,390  volumes. 

Special  Libraries 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  present  extent  of  these  thirty- 
eight  libraries  and  their  wide  distribution  in  a  number  of  different  buildings. 
Next  year  when  the  new  Widener  Library  is  occupied  several  of  them 
will  find  their  natural  place  in  the  seminar  rooms  of  the  third  floor,  or 
in  the  Reading-room  for  History  and  Economics  on  the  ground  floor,  but 
others  are  so  well  placed  where  they  are  —  in  laboratories,  in  museums,  in 
Emerson  Hall,  Pierce  Hall,  the  new  music  buOding,  Robinson  Hall,  etc.,  — 
that  convenience  would  be  served  by  keeping  them  where  they  are,  even 
if  there  were  room  for  them  in  the  new  Widener  Library.  Several  of  the 
libraries  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  year,  their  total  additions 
amounting  to  3,961  volumes.  The  largest  additions  have  been  to  the 
library  of  Social  Ethics,  300  volumes;  Philosophy,  335  volumes;  En^n- 
eering,  657  volumes;  Education,  541  volumes;  Music,  298  volumes; 
Bureau  for  Municipal  Research,  536  volumes. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  reports  good 
progress  on  its  subject  catalogue,  following  the  City  Planning  Classifica- 
tion Scheme  published  early  in  the  year.  Analytical  references  to  illus- 
trated material,  as  well  as  to  unillustrated  articles,  long  and  short,  form 
the  most  important  part  of  this  catalogue,  but  the  librarian  reports  that 
the  usual  form  of  analytical  entry  reconmiended  by  all  codes  of  Hbrary 
rules  is  less  readily  consulted  by  students  than  a  more  informal  card  be- 
ginning (in  print)  "  Information  on is  found  in "  followed  if 

necessary  by  a  descriptive  note.  Miss  Kimball  reports  that  another  con- 
venient form  of  card  is  one  "  calling  the  attention  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents engaged  on  special  investigations  to  material  just  found  or  just 
added  to  the  library.  The  students  register  their  special  subjects  in  the 
library  so  that  the  librarian  may  be  on  the  look-out,  especially  for  refer- 
ences in  the  current  magazines.  They  in  turn  are  very  helpful  in  leaving 
these  slips  as  bookmarks  in  material  over  which  they  are  working,  in  order 
that  references  not  already  in  the  catalogue  may  be  added  at  once. 

*'  One  service  which  the  Library  has  been  rendering  outside  of  the  usual 
reference  work  has  increased  considerably  of  late:  that  is,  answering  in- 
quiries from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  come 
to  the  School  or  are  passed  on  to  it  by  other  departments  of  the  University, 
relating  to  City  Planning  and  closely  allied  subjects.  This  extension  of 
reference  work  through  correspondence,  as  far  as  is  possible  within  our 
time  and  means,  constitutes  some  retiun  to  those  engaged  in  dty  planning 
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SfbculL  Librabiss 


Perma-         On 
nent       Deposit 


1.  Chemical  Lab.    BoyUton  HcUl 3,330 

2.  Physical  Lab.     Jefferson  Phys.  Lah 691 

3.  Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 1,279 

4.  Geological  Lab.                   Do,                250 

5.  Mineralogical  Lab.             Do.               954 

6.  Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.                270 

7.  Zoological  Lab.                   Do.                429 

8.  Students*  Palaeontological  Lab.  University  Museum  9 

9.  Plai\t  Physiology  Laboratory.     Botanic  Garden  .  222 

10.  Astronomical  Lab 92 

11.  Statistical  Lab.     Dane  Hall 247 

12.  Graduate  Economics.     Dane  ffall 184 

13.  Physiological  Lab.     Laun-ence  Hall 93 

14.  Classics.    Harvard  Hall  3 5,064 

15.  History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 7,003 

16.  Economics.              Do.                   1,864 

17.  Social  Ethics.     Emerson  Hall 4,195 

18.  Philosophy  (Robbins  Library  and  Psychol.  Lab.). 

Emerson  Hall 4,978 

19.  Child  Memorial  (English).     Warren  House    .    .    .  5,377 

20.  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.           .   .    .  1,662 

21.  German.                                              Do.            .    .    .  1,592 

22.  Germanic  Museum  Library.             Do.           ...  51 

23.  French.                                               Do.            ...  2,645 
84.  Sanskrit.                                             Do.            ...  1,042 

25.  Semitic.    Semitic  Museum 2,050 

26.  Mathematics.     Sever 22 1,170 

27.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.     Rotch  Lahoraiory  ...  441 

28.  Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 9,534 

29.  Forestry.                   Do 101 

80.  Music.     Music  Building 1,756 

81.  Education.    Lawrence  Hall 7,701 

32.  Business.               Do.              1,154 

33.  Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 1,338 

34.  Architecture.     Robinson  Hall 1,731 

35.  Landscape  Architecture.     Robinson  Hail    ....  1,540 

36.  Bureau  for  Municipal  Research.    Wadsvtorth  House  2,098 

37.  Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House 186 

38.  Phillips  Brooks  House  Library 500 

Totals 74,843 
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500 
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work,  who  are  constantly  and  generously  sending  reports  and  plans  to  our 
Library." 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  keep  the  Library  open  evenings,  without 
expense,  by  codperation  on  the  part  of  the  graduate  students  in  the 
School.  About  twenty  students  participated,  so  that  each  one's  evening 
turn  came  only  once  in  three  or  foiu:  weeks.  Miss  Kimball  reports  that 
the  arrangement  has  worked  admirably,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  no  losses  or  difficulties. 

Bindery 

The  Bindery,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  Binding  Repair  Shop, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Holzwarth,  has  completed  its  third  year  of 
work,  and  has  proved  its  usefulness  over  and  over  again.  So  great  is 
the  variety  of  work  now  expected  of  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  represent  the 
simi  of  its  accomplishment  by  statistical  figures.  Besides  repairing  or  re- 
sewing  977  old  volumes,  Mr.  Holzwarth  has  mounted  13  maps  and  55 
photographs,  has  stamped  the  HohenzoUem  eagle  on  466  volumes  added 
to  the  HohenzoUem  Collection,  has  made  22  spring-back  binders  and  15 
portfolios,  has  rebound  in  half  canvas  40  volumes  of  newspapers,  has 
made  908  flannel-lined  cases  and  166  cloth  jackets  for  books  in  fine 
bindings,  and  has  made  445  pamphlet  boxes  at  a  considerable  saving  over 
what  we  have  to  pay  for  such  boxes  made  outside.  He  has  also  taken 
apart  the  remainder  of  the  old  shelf-list  volumes,  and  stitched  and  set  the 
separate  signatures  (365  in  number)  on  cloth  guards,  so  that,  like  our 
other  shelf-list  records,  they  can  be  placed  in  spring-back  binders.  He 
has  mounted  1717  printed  or  typewritten  titles  on  catalogue  cards,  and 
has  handled  many  other  miscellaneous  jobs,  such  as  mending  pages,  in- 
serting leaves  or  plates,  and  adding  to  or  changing  the  lettering  on  the 
backs  of  volumes.  He  has  had  one  assistant  throughout  the  year  and 
a  second  for  six  and  a  half  months,  while  working  on  the  cases  and  jackets 
for  rare  books. 

Administration 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  in  order  to  give  its 
students  practical  experience  and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  different 
kinds  of  complicated  business,  has  set  them  at  work  from  time  to  time  to 
investigate  business  methods  in  different  occupations  or  trades.  During 
the  winter  two  of  these  students  —  Messrs.  Marion  B.  Folsom  and  Ralph 
Fensterwald  —  were  commissioned  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
work  of  the  Library.  They  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the  Ordering 
Department  and  to  the  Catalogue  and  Shelf  Department,  and  were  ^ven 
every  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  both  by  consultation  with  the 
beads  of  the  several  departments  and  by  watching  the  work  of  individuals. 
In  the  spring  they  made  a  comprehensive  report,  which  was  of  distinct 
interest  and  contained  some  useful  suggestions.  When  an  institution  has 
run  on  for  many  years  in  well-established  lines,  even  though  those  respon- 
sible for  it  are  on  the  lookout  for  improvements  in  method,  a  survey  of 
the  whole  field  by  fresh  minds,  already  practiced  in  making  similar  obser- 
vations in  other  fields,  is  sure  to  be  stimulating.  Open-minded  critics, 
when  conducting  such  an  investigation,  may  not  see  all  the  difficulties 
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which  Stand  in  the  way  of  new  departures,  and  may  not  at  first  graq)  all 
the  reasons  upon  which  present  practice  is  based,  but  it  is  hi^y  useful 
to  have  one's  established  methods  sharply  questioned,  and  to  have  other 
methods  which  have  been  successful  in  other  lines  of  bustness,  or  in  other 
libraries,  pressed  upon  one's  attention.  After  concluding  their  work  here 
Messrs.  Fensterwald  and  Foisom  visited  during  the  spring  vacation  the 
libraries  of  Yale  University,  Columbia  University,  Princeton  Univenity, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  re- 
ports which  they  made  on  these  libraries  were  also  of  interest  to  us, 
and  some  of  the  suggestions  which  they  brought  back  we  are  ^ad  to  adopt 
We  were  partictilarly  glad  to  have  them  study  the  accounting  system  of 
the  Ordering  Department,  which  is  at  the  best  necessarily  complicated, 
because  the  expense  of  each  book  bought  has  to  be  separately  charged  to 
one  or  another  of  a  large  number  of  funds.  The  report  handed  in  made 
some  admirable  suggestions  in  regard  to  bookkeeping  methods,  which  we 
have  put  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  the  Cata- 
logue and  Shelf  Department  we  should  naturally  expect  leas  help,  but  the 
report  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  combining  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
persons  the  different  processes  through  which  a  book  has  to  pass,  and, 
agreeing  with  the  progress  already  made  in  this  direction,  encouraged  us 
to  carry  it  further.  The  application  of  cost  accounting  to  the  several 
processes  of  library  work  was  also  interesting,  and  led  Mr.  Currier  to  have 
careful  records  made  of  the  process  of  the  work  to  get  a  solid  basis  for 
estimates.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  when  so  many  of  the 
staff  are  dividing  their  time  between  current  work  and  the  special  outside 
undertakings  which  we  have  on  hand,  real  accuracy  in  these  accounts  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain.  The  further  addition,  in  the  report, 
of  overhead  charges  to  the  direct  cost  seems  less  useful  in  the  case  of  a 
library  than  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  business  house.  Such  additional 
elements  of  cost  apparently  make  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  several 
libraries  less  rather  than  more  profitable. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  time  required  of  many  members  of  the  staff 
for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  we  are  grateful  to  the  two  gentlemen 
who  gave  so  much  of  their  own  time  to  it,  and  to  the  Business  Schod  for 
setting  them  at  the  task. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE,  Librarian, 

August  1,  1914. 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Law  School  Library 

Edward  B.  Adams,  Librarian 

Two  years  ago  the  Library  purchased  as  a  whole  the  well-known 
collection  of  booEs  on  Litemational  Law  made  by  the  Marouis  de  Olivart; 
last  year  it  bought,  again  as  a  whole,  the  collection  of  early  manuscripts 
and  law  books  printeain  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
made  by  the  late  George  E^nn,  the  last  possible  great  collector  of  his 
kind.  This  year  much  hB&  been  done  in  carrying  forward  each  of  these  col- 
lections. For  example,  over  a  hundred  items  have  been  added  to  the 
Dunn  Library.  Seventy-two  of  these  items  are  Year  Books.  Rather 
more  than  half  of  them  came  to  the  Library  through  the  gift  of  a  generous 
donor  who  liked  better  to  add  his  Year  Books  to  the  great  collection  at  the 
School  than  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  editions  that  were  lacking  there. 
The  rest  came  by  way  of  exchange  for  duplicates  acquired  in  the  Dunn 
Collection.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  library  has  returned  during  the  past 
year  to  its  merely  normal  growth.  Some  steps  forward  have  been  taken 
towards  the  realization  of  its  ambition  to  have  upon  its  shelves  all  the 
laws  that  were  ever  passed  by  any  legislature  in  America,  and  dining  the 
twelve-month  its  collections  for  two  or  three  more  states  have  been  com- 
pleted. Many  of  the  laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  have  been  transferred  from  the  College  Library  to  the  Law  School, 
just  as  the  School  has  sent  to  the  College  library  much  valuable  materud 
of  an  historical  rather  than  ^rimaiily  legal  interest  which  was  acquired  in 
the  Olivart  Collection.  It  is  hoped  tluit  these  voluntary  transfers  may 
continue,  without  too  nice  a  weighing  of  pecuniary  values,  whenever  one 
department  of  the  University  finds  itself  in  possession  of  material  that 
seems  of  more  constant  interest  to  another. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Library  has  begun  modestly  to  grow  in  one  or 
two  new  directions.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  courses  on  PubUc 
Service  Corporations,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  reports  of  the 
activities  and  decisions  of  the  various  boards  dealing  with  such  corpora^ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  So,  too,  the  reports  of  the  Attorneys 
General  in  &e  several  states  have  been  gathered  in  the  beUef  that  they 
form  an  integral  part  of  each  state's  jurisprudence.  A  more  picturesque 
acquisition  than  the  report  of  a  Public  Utility  Board  or  a  modem  Attor- 
ney General  is  a  manuscript  book  of  bail  bonds  containing  many  signa- 
tures of  Lord  Mansfield,  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  and  of  their  famous 
contemporaries  in  the  King's  Bench. 

But  the  most  important  new  development  of  the  Library  is  in  the 
direction  of  South  America.  There  appears  to  be  no  considerable  collec- 
tion in  this  country  of  the  laws,  decisions  and  doctrinal  legal  writings  of 
the  southern  repubhcs,  unless  perhaps  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Yet 
in  the  process  of  time  these  countries  seem  likely  to  play  a  very  large  part 
in  our  commercial  and,  perchance,  in  our  poUtical  life.  As  we  grow  more 
intimate  with  them,  we  shall  need  more  and  more  to  know  something  of 
their  legal  history  and  everything  of  their  present  legal  status.  For  some 
years  attempts  have  been  made  from  a  distance  to  acquire  for  the  School 
the  materials  whence  this  knowledge  mi^t  be  drawn,  but  tiie  results 
have  been  fragmentary.  In  the  Spring  of  1913,  however,  a  chance  came 
to  take  advantage  of  the  journey  to  South  America  on  a  book-buying 
mission  of  the  librarian  of  a  sister  institution,  the  person  through  whom 
the  School  acquired  the  Olivart  Collection,  a  man  singularly  well  endowed 
and  trained  for  the  work  he  was  imdertaking.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  has  now 
been  in  South  America  for  a  year,  and  he  and  his  principals  are  well 
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satisfied  with  his  success.  He  has  visited  ahnoet  all  the  states  and  has 
bought  for  the  School  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  collections  of  their 
legislation,  the  reports  of  their  courts,  and  the  works  of  their  great  legal 
writers.     Much  of  this  material  has  already  arrived  in  Cambridge. 


EXTRACr  FBOM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  BlUE  HiLL  METEOROLOGICAL 

Observatory  —  Alexander  McAdie,  Director 

The  books  are  contained  in  two  libraries,  known  as  the  '^  new  "  and 
the  "  old."  The  former  contains  nearly  all  the  bound  volumes,  while  the 
latter  is  distinctly  a  climatological  library,  where  annual,  monthly  and  daily 
reports  and  tables  are  filed.  The  new  libraiy  is  fire-proof  and  the  boola 
are  on  metallic  shelves;  catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal 
system.  Pamphlets,  other  than  reports,  are  contained  in  covered  library 
boxes  arranged  by  subjects. 

The  library  is  the  result  of  much  earnest  thought  and  labor  by  the  late 
Lawrence  Rotch,  founder  of  the  Observatory.  His  purpose  was  to  build 
up  a  first-class  working  library  where  students  of  meteorology  might 
readily  find  volumes  not  otherwise  available.  In  addition  to  modem 
books  of  recognized  worth,  there  are  rare  and  valuable  copies  of  the 
earliest  publications  in  meteorology.  There  are  several  volumes  published 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Boyle  on  Cold,  1683;  Boyle  on  The  Spring  of  the  Air,  1662;  and 
the  Saggi  di  Naturali  Esperienze,  Florence,  1691,  Second  Edition. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Observatory  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  meteorolo^cal 
and  seismological  observatories  in  active  operation  and  exchange  publica- 
tions. Through  the  codi)eration  and  aid  of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering, 
Director,  Harvard  College  Observatory,  we  are  also  in  touch  with  such 
astronomical  observatories  as  give  special  attention  to  problems  in  solar 
phy^cs  and  allied  subjects  having  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  the  heat 
content  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Gray  Herbarium 

Mary  A.  Day,  Librarian 

Throughout  the  academic  year  1913-14,  except  on  legal  holidays,  the 
library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  been  open  from  9  imtil  5  from  Monday 
to  Friday  and  from  9  imtil  1  on  Satiu'day.  It  is  constantly  consulted  by 
the  members  of  the  herbarium  staff  and  students  of  botany,  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  botanists,  both  professional  and  amateur,  from  out- 
side the  University.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  reference  library  and  for  this 
reason  the  lending  of  books  for  use  elsewhere  has  to  be  subject  to  some 
restrictions.  However,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  hampering  local 
botanical  work,  requests  for  the  loan  of  books  to  a  distance  are  granted 
and  every  year  a  moderate  niunber  of  works  are  loaned  as  applications 
for  them  are  received  from  other  universities,  botanic  gardens,  museums, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.  During  the  past  academic  year  the 
numerous  botanical  journals  taken  by  the  Gray  Herbarium  have  been 
placed  for  one  evening  each  week  in  the  George  Robert  White  Laboratories 
of  Systematic  Botany,  where,  in  charge  of  a  responsible  graduate  student, 
they  have  been  accessible  to  students  and  members  of  Uie  New  1«^gi^nii 
Botanical  Club,  who  may  have  been  unable  to  consult  them  during  the 
day.  .     . 
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The  new  quarters  funushed  by  the  leoently-rebuilt  wing  in  which  the 
libra^  is  housed  prove  highly  satisfactory  and  are  believed  to  be  well 
nigh  ideal  in  matters  of  convenience,  accessibility,  and  safety.  The  chief 
n^  of  the  libraiy  at  present  is  reshelving  according  to  an  expansive 
system.  For  this  important  but  very  time-consuming  task  there  has  been 
no  leisure  since  the  books  were  moved  into  their  new  quarters.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  it  shall  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  to  be  attained  in  such  a  rearrangement  is  a  consistent  as 
weU  as  expansive  groupmg  of  the  floras  according  to  a  g^graphic  system, 
and  of  the  monographs  according  to  the  natunu  affinities  of  the  families 
and  genera  which  they  treat. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report 
covering  the  year  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30, 1915. 

Commencement  Day,  1915,  will  remain  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Harvard  as  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Harry 
Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library.  Two  years  before,  almost 
to  a  day,  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  had  taken 
place.  Now  the  building  is  finished,  a  truly  noble  monument, 
splendid  as  a  memorial,  more  than  generous  in  its  adaptation  to  its 
purposes,  and  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  of  the  University. 
It  is  hard,  especially  for  any  one  connected  with  the  Library  and 
familiar  with  the  story  and  with  the  details  of  the  new  building, 
to  restrain  his  enthusiasm  in  speaking  of  it. 

For  the  College  Library  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  active 
preparation  for  its  new  quarters.  Much  has  had  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  planning  and  calculation,  and  also  in  the  finishing 
up  of  various  changes  and  improvements  in  the  organization  so 
that  the  Library  might  enter  into  its  new  life  in  as  good  working 
condition  as  possible.  This  work  of  reorganization  has  now 
perforce  come  almost  to  an  end,  but  an  accoimt  of  it  may  be  left 
to  my  next  report.  We  shall  welcome  the  time  when  the  impor- 
tance of  the  every-day  work  will  no  longer  be  overshadowed  by  a 
mass  of  extras  either  already  undertaken  or  in  contemplation. 

The  growth  of  the  Central  Library  Collection  during  the  past 
year  has  been  satisfactory,  though  one  sided  and  not  as  large  as 
the  figures  given  (48,484  volumes  and  28,972  pamphlets)  would 
indicate,  for  these  include  accessions  which  really  came  in  the 
previous  year  but  were  not  then  counted,  and  also  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  duplicates,  which  will  have  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  Library  has  suffered,  too,  as  a  result  of  the  European  war. 
Comparatively  few  books  have  been  ordered  from  abroad,  and  not 
all  of  these  have  come.  One  of  our  regular  dealers  has  been  killed, 
another  has  had  to  leave  the  country  where  he  was  settled;  with 
another  we  have  placed  196  orders  instead  of  the  usual  couple  of 
thousand.  The  number  of  European  booksellers'  catalogues  that 
have  appeared  has  been  only  a  fraction  of  the  ordinary  outputi 
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though  as  yet  the  prices  show  little  diminution  and  profits  made 
on  a  more  favorable  rate  of  exchange  are  counterbalanced  by 
increased  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance. 

The  only  regions  from  which  we  have  bought  largely  have  been 
from  the  West,  where  we  have  acquired  the  Breckenridge  collection 
relating  to  Missouri  (about  500  volumes  and  2000  pamphlets), 
and  from  South  America,  where  we  have  had  an  agent  travelling 
for  the  College  and  Law  School  libraries,  as  well  as  for  other  insti- 
tutions. We  are  gradually  building  up  a  collection  on  Latin 
America  that  will  have  few  equals. 

Thanks  to  our  now  having  adequate  acconmiodations  for  housing 
and  taking  care  of  valuable  books,  we  have  received  during  tlie 
last  few  months  by  gift  or  bequest  more  fine  collections  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  To  mention  the  most  important,  besides 
the  splendid  Widener  Collection  we  have  been  presented  with  the 
Fearing  Angling  Collection  (nearly  12,000  volumes  and  more  than 
1,000  pamphlets),  the  Haven  collection  of  standard  literature 
(2,100  volumes  in  handsome  bindings),  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Lowell  Putnam  (6000  volumes  and  1700  pamphlets  in 
some  twenty  languages),  and  other  collections  mentioned  below. 
Against  these  pleasing  facts  we  have  to  set  the  impleasant  one 
thJEit  in  1913-14  we  received  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  the 
amount  of  $16,595,  and  in  1914-15  only  $4,799,  and  the  prospect 
for  the  current  year  is  for  a  still  smaller  amount.  This  also  may 
be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  war. 

The  growth  of  the  Departmental  Libraries  has  been  normal; 
the  largest  in  proportion  being  that  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
which  with  an  addition  of  647  volmnes  and  799  pamphlets  has 
gained  over  10  percent,  as  has  that  of  the  Medical  School.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  of  the  3100  volmnes  received  some  2000 
came  by  transfer  from  the  College  Library.  The  new  Charles  B. 
Porter  Hall  at  the  Medical  School  is  proving  a  great  success. 
It  is  now  an  attractive  reading-room,  and  draws  an  increasing 
number  of  students. 

The  Library  of  the  Law  School  suffers  from  the  very  excel- 
lence of  its  collections  and  of  its  reputation,  which  impose  upon 
it  a  high  and  therefore  expensive  standard  of  future  achievement 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Librarian,  — 

''It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  friends  of  the  School  will 
by  means  of  an  endowment  save  the  Library  bom  its  present 
hazardous  dependence  on  necessarily  fluctuating  tuition  fees." 

ARCHIBALD  CART  COOLIDGB. 
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APPENDIX 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year  and  the  present 
extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


ItiBRAaaB 


College  Library  :  — 

Main  Collection 

Thirty-eight  Special  Libraries 

Total 

Law  School 

Andorer-Hanrard  Theological  Library    .... 
Museam  of  Comparatire  Zoology     ...... 

Peabody  Maseam 

Astronomical  Obserratory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Arnold  Arboretom 

Bnssey  Institntion 

Bine  Hill  Observatory 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  College  Library  and 

Departmental  Libraries 

Totals 

Total  number  of  volomes  and  pamphlets 


Yolamet 
added 


48,484 
3,160 


51,644 

6,644 

1,414 

981 

647 

315 

1,406 

3,100 

106 

620 

26 

5 


66,858 


2,270 


64,588 


Present  extent  in 


Yolomes 


676,878 
78,056 


754,934 

161,734 

106,780 

52,836 

6,328 
14,586 
15,953 
27,000 

2,228 
30,320 

3,204 

7,914 


1,183,317 
1,888,542 


PamphletB 


436,800 


436,800 

21,989 
50,944 
49,219 

6,439 
34,818 
10,672 
46,067 
10,000 

7,143 
16,067 
16,067 


705,225 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LIBRARY 

The  great  fact  of  the  past  year  is  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
in  occupying  which  the  College  Library  enters  upon  a  new  period  in  its 
history  with  opportunities  for  growth  and  for  service  such  as  it  has  never 
known  before.  Plans  of  the  four  principal  floors  are  given  herewith,  but 
no  detailed  description  is  attempted.  Good  accounts  from  different  points 
of  view  have  been  printed  in  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  June  16, 
1915;  The  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine^  June,  1915;  the  Library 
Journal,  May,  1913,  and  May  1915;  Architecture  and  Building,  August, 
1915,  and  in  the  Library  handbook,  just  issued, ''  Descriptive  and  Histori- 
cal Notes,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Potter. 

The  current  report  covers  the  usual  college  year,  July  1,  1914,  to 
June  30,  1915,  as  to  tables  of  statistics,  but  the  account  of  the  year's 
doings  is  brought  down  to  the  opening  of  the  college  term,  October  1, 
1915,  so  as  to  include  the  three  vacation  months  during  which  the  Library 
was  transferred  from  its  temporary  quarters  in  Randall  Hall  to  the  new 
Widener  Memorial  Building. 

Accessions 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library,  excluding  the  special  libraries, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  covers  five  years:  — 


Additions  to  Collbob  Libbabt 

Volames  by  purchase  or  exchange 

Do.    by  gift 

Do.    serials  bound 

Total 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.       by  gift 

Total  pamphlets     .... 
Maps  in  sheets 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

9,939 
9,547 
2,382 

14,817 
7,358 
2,303 

13,804 
7,093 
2,196 

21,868 

24,478 

28,093 

2,044 
21,848 

6,184 
17,120 

9,080 
22,850 

28,892 
555 

23,304 
498 

31,930 
495 

1913-14 


10,741 
9,353 
2,470 


22,564 


3,053 
21,674 


24,727 
453 


1914-1& 


11,741 

34,386 

2,367 


48,484 


4,697 
24,275 


28,97S 
512 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  figures  do  not  indicate  the 
actual  net  growth  of  the  Library  from  year  to  year,  since  on  the  one 
hand  they  do  not  include  the  volumes  formed  by  binding  pamphlets 
separately  or  in  tract  volumes  (already  counted  as  pamphlets  in  some 
previous  year),  and  on  the  other  hand  they  make  no  allowance  for  vdumes 
worn  out  or  rejected,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  duplicates,  or  tnns- 
ferred  to  other  departments.  The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase 
(omitting  pamphlets  altogether)  of  the  College  Library  and  the  speoMi 
reference  libraries  for  the  last  five  years. 
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Net  Increase  in  Volumes  of  the  College  Library 

AND  Special  Libraries 

(Department  Libraries  not  included) 

College  Special 

Date  Library  Liorariee  Total 

1910-11 20,599  2,954  23,553 

1911-12 \ 22,834  4,828  27,662 

1912-13 22,286  4,598  26,884 

1913-14 22,239  3,961  26,200 

1914^15 45,481  3,213  48,694 


Total  net  increase  in  five  years  . .    133,439  19,554  152,993 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  previous  five-year 
periods  from  1880  to  1915  in  the  next  table.  The  figures  for  1840  and 
1860  are  added  to  show  that  the  statement  which  has  often  been  made  — 
that  the  Library  has  doubled  every  twenty  years  —  is  really  less  than  the 
truth.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  yet  begun  to  diminish  even 
with  the  increased  size  of  the  Library,  and  the  growth  from  1900  to  1915, 
the  first  fifteen  years  since  the  last  twenty-year  period,  shows  an  increase 
already  of  over  91  per  cent. 

Increase  of  the  College  Library  and  Special  Libraries 

FROM  1840  to  1915 

(Department  Libraries  not  included) 

Total  Number         Increase  in  Prerioua    Rate  of  Inerease  in 
Date  of  Volumes  Five  Years  Previous  Five  Years 

1840 40,000 

1860 88,000 

1880 184,000 

1885 225,000  41,000  21.2% 

1890 273,321  48,321  21.4% 

1895 328,087  54,766  20.0% 

1900 395,232  67,145  20.5% 

1905 492,126  96,894  24.5% 

1910 601,941  109,815  22.3% 

1915 754,934  152,993  25.4% 

If  figures  for  the  College  Library  alone  are  considered,  the  rate  of  increase 
is  something  less,  but  the  general  acceleration  of  rate  is  about  the  same, 
the  percentage  of  increase  from  1900  to  1915  being  81  per  cent,  indicating 
that  the  growth  of  the  Library  from  1900  to  1920  is  still  likely  to  be  a 
good  deal  in  excess  of  100  per  cent. 

Gifts.  —  The  year  has  been  a  notable  one  because  of  the  great  gifts 
which  have  been  received  in  its  course,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes 
received  more  than  twice  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  more  than 
half  as  large  agun  as  the  year  1908-09,  which  itself  was  an  exceptional 
year,  marked  by  the  receipt  of  several  large  special  collections.  The 
description  of  these  ^ts  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
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The  first  place  is  naturally  given  to  the  superb  library  of  Harry  EUdns 
Widener,  of  the  Class  of  1907,  numbering  about  three  thousand  volumes, 
which  he  directed  should  be  ^ven  to  Harvard  College,  after  his  death, 
whenever  the  College  should  have  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  receive  it 
This  condition  his  mother,  Mrs.  George  D.  Widener,  has  amply  and 
generously  fulfilled.  The  collection  contains  many  of  the  principal  early 
monuments  of  English  Literature:  Caxton's  Royal  Book,  the  first  four 
folio  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Purchases  Pilgrimes,  the  first  edition  of 
Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  many  others.  It  includes 
wonderfully  rich  series  of  the  English  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century— 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  especiaUy  Ste^'en- 
son.  It  is  rich  in  extra-illustrated  books  relating  to  costume  and  the 
history  of  the  theatre.  It  includes  ahnost  everything  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
shank  and  Rowlandson,  beside  having  many  original  drawings  by  these 
two  artists.  The  value  and  interest  of  nearly  every  volume  is  enhanced 
by  some  personal  association  with  its  author  or  former  owner,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  autographs,  letters  and  portraits.  A  catalogue  of  the  Steven- 
son books  has  already  been  issued  in  handsome  form,  and  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  remainder  of  the  library  is  now  going  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Luther  S.  livingston,  known  to  booklovers  and  bookbuyers  as  a 
bibliographer  of  rare  skill  and  enthusiasm,  had  been  appointed  Librarian 
of  the  Widener  Collection,  and  came  to  Cambridge  early  in  the  year, 
hopeful  that  he  might  throw  off  the  illness  which  had  crippled  him  and 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  up  his  duties  as  soon  as  the  books  should 
be  ready  to  be  placed  in  his  care.  But  not  even  his  pluck  and  determina- 
tion could  stay  the  progress  of  disease,  and  on  December  24,  1914,  he  died 
to  the  keen  regret  of  those  who  had  hoped  to  have  him  as  an  associate. 
Though  never  in  the  active  service  of  the  Library,  he  had  already  conceived 
an  ardent  devotion  toward  it,  which  expressed  itself  in  generous  gifts  and 
in  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare  —  a  generosity  and  interest  which  is 
continued  by  his  wife. 

On  May  first,  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  who  had  been  for  twenty 
years  the  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  library  in  Providence, 
became  Librarian  of  the  Widener  Collection,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  the  installation  of  the  books  in  the  new  library,  Mia 
Livingston  being  his  assistant. 

Hon.  Daniel  B.  Fearing  of  Newport,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  has  gjven  us 
his  extraordinary  collection  of  some  12,000  volumes*  relating  to  Angling, 
Fishing,  Fisheries  and  Fish  Culture,  the  result  of  many  years  of  unremit- 
ting search.  The  books  on  Angling  proper  of  themsdves  form  a  remark- 
ably complete  coUection.  Of  Walton's  Angler,  for  example,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty  editions,  including  excellent  copies  of  the  rare  first 
five  editions.  Built  up  around  this  is  a  great  collection  of  travd,  natural 
history,  zoology  and  literatiu-e,  including  books  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present.  The  earliest  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  GlanvOIe'B 
''  De  proprietatibus  renun  "  of  about  1300,  which  contains  a  chi4>ter  oa 
fish  and  fish  ponds.  Crescentius,  who  also  wrote  on  fish  ponds,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  manuscript  and  by  printed  editions  of  1471, 1474,  and  later 
dates.  Early  editions  of  the  English  poets  —  Michad  Drayton,  John 
Gay,  Robert  Herrick,  Pope,  Thomson  and  others  —  are  induded  because 
some  of  their  poems  relate  to  AngMng.    Irving's  Scetch  Book  has  a 
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chapter  on  The  Angler,  and  is  represented  by  twenty-five  different  editions. 
The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  illustrated  books,  from  the  Dyalogus 
Creaturarum  of  1480  down  to  the  present  day,  and  it  includes  many 
unique  items,  such  as  the  original  drawings  by  Stothard  for  the  Pickering 
edition  of  Walton,  thirty-one  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Strang  and  Cameron 
for  the  etchings  in  the  Winchester  edition  of  1902,  and  246  water-color 
drawings  on  rice  paper  of  Chinese  fish  by  a  native  artist.  There  are 
manuscripts  of  Walton,  including  the  original  broadside  copy  of  his  Will, 
and  manuscripts  and  autographs  of  many  later  writers.  There  are  Acts 
and  Laws  on  Fisheries  from  almost  every  European  country;  and  a  copy 
of  Magna  Carta  printed  in  1556  which  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  cooking  of  fish  was  an  important  subject  in  the  days  when  Lent  was 
strictly  kept,  and  the  coUection  contains  one  hundred  volumes  on  fish 
cookery,  the  earliest  printed  in  1499.  In  order  to  include  periodical  litera- 
ture in  a  convenient  form,  Mr.  Fearing  has  taken  complete  sets  of  several 
important  periodicals,  such  as  Baiky^s  Magazine,  1860-1908;  Blackwood^ 8 
Magazine,  1817-1908;  the  Outing  Magazine,  1884-1909,  and  haa  extracted 
from  them  everything  relating  to  his  favorite  subject,  the  excerpts  being 
skilfully  mounted  or  inlaid,  and  the  whole  bound  together  in  handy 
volumes,  thus  condensing  the  whole  Angling  content  of  long  sets  of  volumes 
into  a  moderate  compass.  The  scope  of  the  collection  also  covers  the 
Whale  Fishery  and  includes  numerous  prints,  a  few  manuscripts,  and 
many  log-books,  besides  printed  works.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  to 
which  the  collection  extends  adds  greatly  to  its  value  as  part  of  a  college 
library. 

Another  great  collection  received  during  the  year  is  that  of  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  of  the  Class  of  1869,  relating  to  the  Hbtory  of  the  Theatre, 
especially  in  England  and  America.  Among  the  books  are  many  extra- 
illustrated  volumes,  —  Ireland's  New  York  Stage,  with  its  continuation 
by  Hagan  extended  to  forty-nine  volumes  (Augustin  Daly's  copy),  Doran's 
Their  Majesty's  Servants,  Genest's  English  Stage  enlarged  to  fourteen 
volumes  (Daly's  copy  also),  Cimningham's  Nell  Gwyn,  biographies  of 
Charlotte  Cushman,  the  two  Booths,  Joseph  Jefferson  and  many  others, 
and,  most  extensive  of  all,  Brander  Matthews'  and  Laurence  Button's 
Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  not  yet 
completed,  but  already  grown  to  about  seventy  volumes.  Besides  the 
thousands  of  broadsides,  engravings,  prints,  photographs,  play-bills, 
manuscripts  and  autographs  incorporated  in  these  volumes,  there  are 
innumerable  others  neatly  mounted  or  inlaid  and  classified  in  portfolios 
and  in  some  730  well  devised  cases  for  convenient  reference.  The  col- 
lection covers  the  history  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  stage  with  sur- 
prising completeness,  and  for  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  in  England  since  the  Restoration  there  are  but  few 
gaps.  The  books  include  many  that  are  rare  or  difiScult  to  find,  many 
files  of  dramatic  periodicals,  and  some  early  publications  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  English  stage  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  collection 
occupies  two  rooms  on  the  third  fioor  of  the  new  Library,  and  the  work 
Oif  arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  fugitive  material,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  many  years,  still  continues. 

From  Miss  Georgina  Lowell  Putnam,  of  Boston,  by  bequest  we  recdved 
the  library  of  over  6000  volumes  and  1700  pamphlets  formed  b^  Vsl^t 
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mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnam,  the  wife  of  Samuel  E.  Putnam  and 
sister  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  library  was  a  scholarly  one,  oontain- 
ings  books  in  some  twenty  different  languages,  many  in  Hungarian  and 
Polish,  and  including  many  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  African 
slave  trade. 

Mention  was  made  in  my  report  two  years  ago  of  the  bequest  frcxn 
William  McMichael  Woodworth,  of  the  Class  of  1888,  to  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  and  the  College  Dbrary.  The  volumes  for  the 
University  were  selected  at  that  time,  but  have  been  only  recently  turned 
over  to  the  Library.  Mr.  Woodworth,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  collector 
both  of  books  and  bric-a-brac,  had  brouj^t  together  one  remarkable  special 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  monstrosities.  These,  wfaidi 
belonged  more  properly  in  the  Museum's  portion  of  the  bequest  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  College  Library,  have  been  transferred,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Museum,  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  since  they  rdate 
mainly  to  human  anatomy  and  pathology.  The  remaining  books  —  about 
900  in  number  —  include  much  good  general  literature,  bedde  many  out- 
of-the-way  volumes  and  works  of  some  rarity. 

The  library  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Pierce,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  of  about  2500  vol- 
umes relating  to  Mormonism,  bought  with  an  anonymous  gift  of  $6000, 
has  been  already  described  in  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  May  27, 
1914.  It  gives  us  a  very  rich  collection  on  the  history  and  teaching  of 
Mormonism,  and  includes  the  principal  periodical  publications  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  The  owner  included  in  his  collection  many  works  of 
travel  and  Western  history  containing  pages  or  chapters  on  Mormonism, 
and  in  each  had  carefully  noted  the  portions  which  related  to  his  special 
subject.  Many  of  these  naturally  duplicated  books  already  in  the  Library, 
but  in  the  case  of  those  which  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  retain, 
the  notes  in  regard  to  Mormonism  have  been  copied  and  preserved.  This 
collection  has  lately  been  suppleqaented  by  the  purchase,  from  the  income 
of  the  Perkins  Fund,  of  the  library  of  W.  C.  Breckenridge  of  St.  Louis, 
relating  almost  exclusively  to  Missouri,  and  including  516  volumes  and 
1023  pamphlets. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Haven,  of  Boston,  has  given  us  from  the  library  of  her 
father,  Franklin  Haven,  and  her  brother,  Franklin  Haven,  Jr.,  '57,  over 
2000  volumes  which  she  kindly  allowed  us  to  select  freely  from  her  shdves. 
They  include  many  well-boimd  works  of  history  and  literature,  which  we 
are  saving  to  form  the  nucleus  of  our  select  standard  library,  to  be  in- 
stalled on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building,  besides  many  other  works  ol 
which  we  did  not  already  have  copies  in  oiu*  general  collection. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  to  the  Library  a  very 
precious  coUection  of  autographs  and  original  manuscripts  of  En^ish  and 
American  authors,  with  a  few  interesting  books  of  association,  but  these 
have  not  yet  been  received  by  the  Library. 

From  Mrs.  John  E.  Hudson,  of  Boston,  we  have  recdved  171  vdumes 
of  choice  editions  of  the  classics,  with  a  few  historical  and  miscellaneous 
works.  Mrs.  Hudson  gave  us  many  books  from  the  library  of  her 
husband,  who  was  of  the  Class  of  1862,  when  he  died  in  1900,  but  these 
rarer  and  more  valuable  volumes  she  retained  in  her  own  keeping  until 
the  Library  should  have  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  care  of  its  rare 
books. 
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From  the  library  of  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  '61,  we  have  been 
permitted  by  his  executors  to  select  819  volumes  and  363  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce,  '59,  son  of  the  mathematician,  Professor  Benja- 
min Peirce,  died  recently  in  Milford,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  profound 
student  of  mathematics  and  logic.  His  entire  library  of  over  1200  volumes, 
mainly  philosophical  works,  together  with  his  unpublished  manuscripts, 
have  been  given  to  the  Library  by  his  widow,  the  manuscripts  being  paid 
for  in  part  by  special  gifts  and  Library  funds.  It  is  expected  that  some  of 
the  manuscript  material  will  be  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  Such  of  the  philosophical  works  as  we  do 
not  need  for  our  own  shelves  we  are  permitted  to  pass  on  to  some  other 
College  library. 

From  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  Director  of  the  Observatory,  we  have 
received  208  volumes  and  over  300  pamphlets,  including  many  early 
sermons  and  early  American  political  publications,  a  part  being  from  the 
library  of  President  Sparks. 

From  Miss  Mary  Pratt,  of  Boston,  we  have  60  volumes  of  Persian  and 
other  Oriental  texts,  from  the  library  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Pratt, 
'63,  of  Plymouth. 

From  the  library  of  Edward  H.  Strobel,  77,  formerly  Bemis  Professor 
of  International  Law,  and  in  recent  years  General  Adviser  to  the  King 
of  Siam,  we  have  received  thirty-one  volumes  through  his  classmate, 
Lindsay  Swift  of  Boston.  The  two  book-funds  already  founded  in  Mr. 
Strobel's  honor  will  always  keep  his  name  before  students  in  the  Harvard 
Library. 

From  Mr.  Luther  S.  Livingston,  who  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the 
Widener  Collection,  but  did  not  live  to  take  up  the  active  duties  of  the 
position,  we  have  received  160  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  Mrs. 
Livingston  has  continued  to  give  us  in  his  memory  many  bibliographical 
works. 

From  Malcolm  McLeod,  '04,  we  have  received  91  English  plays  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

PVom  Mr.  George  W.  Noyes,  Treasurer  of  the  Oneida  Community,  we 
have  received  through  Professor  James  Ford,  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Ethics,  several  volumes  of  early  Socialist  papers  and  17  volumes  of  the 
Oneida  Circular. 

The  gift  of  S660  for  the  purchase  of  Japanese  books  was  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report.  It  has  been  used  to  buy  the  second  series  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Buddhist  "  Tripitaka,"  the  ''  Dai-Nihon  Zoku  Zokyo  "  in 
750  volumes,  with  55  other  miscellaneous  volumes.  An  analytical  cata- 
logue of  both  series  of  the  "  Tripitaka  "  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  K. 
Yabuki.  This  gift  is  supplemented  by  16  volumes  given  by  Professor 
Anesaki  and  by  six  volumes  from  Mr.  Chigaku  Tanaka,  of  Miho,  Japan. 

From  the  Hawaiian  Branch  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  we  have  received  52  volumes  and  159  pamphlets  in 
Hawaiian,  principally  school  books  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Misses  J.  Austen  Stevens,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  have  presented  to 
the  reference  collection  in  the  Reading  Room  a  copy  of  the  National 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  in  fifteen  volumes,  in  memory  of 
their  father,  J.  Austen  Stevens,  '46. 
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From  Miss  Fanny  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  we  have  received  by  bequest 
a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  Ahn^  Martin's  edition  of  Moli^  in  ox 
volumes,  Paris,  1845. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Bettens,  73,  of  New  York,  has  sent  us  ten  memorul 
volumes  relating  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Simms  Bettens,  74,  a  wdl-known 
teacher  of  New  York,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  E.  Bettens.  The 
volumes  contain  an  abundant  collection  of  letters,  portraits,  views  and 
other  illustrations  relating  to  the  subjects  of  the  memorial  and  their  friends, 
and  are  exquisitely  bound  and  decorated  by  the  best  binders  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Bettens  has  also  provided  a  glass  case  in  which  the  books  may  be 
kept  and  in  which  their  beautiful  bindings  may  be  seen. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Chase,  76,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Clark,  '57,  of  Boston,  have 
sent  us  from  time  to  time,  the  one,  books  relating  to  the  theatre;  the  other, 
volumes  of  foreign  literature. 

From  Mrs.  Rupert  Norton,  of  Baltimore,  we  have  received  the  extoh 
sive  autograph  collection  left  by  her  husband.  Dr.  Rupert  Norton,  '88, 
a  son  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  The  principal  part  of  the  collec- 
tion consists  of  autographs  collected  and  laid  aside  by  Professor  C.  E. 
Norton  and  by  his  father.  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  a  great  part  of  them 
being  from  persons  of  distinction  with  whom  they  were  in  personal  rela- 
tions, while  others  represent  well-known  writers,  statesmen,  etc.,  of  an 
earher  period.  The  collection  had  been  enlarged  by  Dr.  Norton  to  include 
many  of  the  professional  associates  of  himself  and  his  brother,  Eliot 
Norton.  With  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Norton  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  the  portion  of  the  collection  which  was  more  distinctly  character- 
istic of  Professor  Norton  and  his  father  has  been  kept  together,  and  finds 
a  place  among  the  Norton  books,  while  the  remaining  part  is  incorporated 
with  the  Library's  general  collection  of  autographs. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Professor  Francis  James  Child  his  family 
gave  to  the  Library  all  his  manuscripts  and  correspondence  relating  to 
Ballads.  These  have  been  examined  and  arranged  with  infinite  care  by 
Professor  George  L.  Kittredge.  A  part  of  the  material  was  bound  some 
time  ago  in  twenty  volumes;  the  remainder  has  now  been  mounted  and 
bound  by  our  own  binder  in  ten  volumes.  In  addition  there  are  three 
volumes  of  elaborate  calendars  and  indexes  compiled  by  ProfesBor 
Kittredge. 

From  the  children  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  '29,  we  have  recdved 
the  precious  first  draft  of  the  hymn,  "America,"  written  in  a  fine  hand  on 
two  scraps  of  paper  pasted  together,  and  showing  interesting  changes  made 
in  the  process  of  composition. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  has  given  us  a  number  of 
letters  of  Aaron  Crosby  and  Hezekiah  Taylor,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
both  of  the  Class  of  1770  in  Harvard  College,  written  to  Mary  Taylor, 
the  sister  of  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Aaron  Crosby. 
All  the  letters  were  written  either  during  their  college  life  or  soon  after, 
and,  while  not  of  striking  importance,  reflect  in  an  interesting  way  the 
conditions  of  the  time. 

Among  the  larger  or  the  more  significant  gifts  in  money,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  are  the  following: 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $276.35,  for  books  to  be  added  to  the 
Motley  Collection  of  Dutch  History;  from  George  C.  Beals,  'd8»  of  Bositm, 
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S50  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  American  literature;  from  the  income 
of  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846,  the  class  of  Francis  James  Child  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  $800  for  the  purchase  of  English  poetical  tracts; 
from  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  $1553.76;  from  the  Department  of 
Economics,  $350  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  economics;  from  Frederick  L. 
Gay,  78,  of  Brookline,  $100  for  a  collection  of  English  historical  tracts; 
from  Assistant  Professor  Theodore  Lyman,  '97,  $50  for  a  set  of  "  Le 
Radium  ";  from  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '90,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
$1000  for  a  collection  of  books  on  Paraguay. 

In  continuation  of  earlier  annual  or  occasional  gifts  for  special  purposes, 
the  following  sums  have  been  received: 

From  Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  for  books  on  Paris,  $50; 
from  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  of  Boston,  for  books  on  China,  $50;  from 
John  Craig,  of  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Craig  Dramatic  Prize,  for 
books  on  the  theatre,  $250;  from  the  Dante  Society  for  additions  to  the 
Dante  collection,  $150;  from  Professor  R.  B.  Dixon,  '97,  for  books  on 
Tibet,  $60;  from  James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  for  labor  periodicals, 
$100;  from  Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  of  New  York,  for  books  on 
Shakespeare,  $100. 

A  more  complete  list  of  these  and  other  welcome  gifts  will  be  found  in 
the  Treasurer's  Report.    They  amounted  altogether  to  $4,779.52. 

Purchases.  —  The  number  of  books  bought  during  the  past  year  was 
larger  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  book  trade,  but  they  include  the  purchases  made 
for  the  Library  in  South  America  by  Dr.  Lichtenstoin.  The  figures  also 
include  the  Peirce  Collection  relating  to  Mormonism  and  the  Breckenridge 
Collection  of  Missouri  books,  which  have  been  mentioned  under  gifts 
above,  but  are  included  under  purchases  in  our  statistics,  because  the  pur- 
chase money  passed  through  our  hands.  Comparatively  few  German 
books  have  been  bought,  and  most  of  these  have  come  to  us  from  our 
regular  agent  in  the  Hague  —  Nijhofif.  The  book  trade  in  all  European 
countries  has  been  hampered  or  almost  cut  off,  and  we  have  accordingly 
received  from  our  Leipsig  agent,  Harrassowitz,  six  boxes  only  in  place  of 
the  usual  twenty  or  more;  from  Picard  in  Paris,  ten  in  place  of  fourteen; 
and  from  Allen  in  London,  thirteen  in  place  of  twenty. 

Dr.  Lichtenstein  was  in  South  America  from  July  31, 1913,  to  December 
5,  1914,  and  visited  every  independent  South  American  country.  He 
bought  in  all  about  9,000  volumes,  some  manuscripts  and  documents,  and 
upwards  of  30,000  sheets  of  newspapers.  This  Library,  the  Library  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  five  other  libraries  shared  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking  and  divided  the  books  obtained.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  has  printed 
a  careful  report  of  his  journey,  with  full  statement  of  expenditure,  so  that 
I  need  not  repeat  here  in  detail  what  has  already  been  put  in  print.  The 
average  cost  of  the  books  obtained  per  item  was  high,  but  a  few  of  them 
were  rare  and  would  command  a  high  price  under  any  circumstances,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  others,  it  should  be  remembered,  simply  could  not 
have  been  got  by  any  other  method.  In  apportioning  the  cost  of  purchases 
among  the  several  libraries  a  system  of  points  was  used:  pamphlets 
counted  one  point,  unbound  volumes,  four,  and  bound  volumes  eight 
points;  the  rare  and  expensive  items  being,  of  course,  treated  as  exceptions. 
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Dr.  Lichtenstein  made  his  largest  purchases  for  the  Harvard  library 
in  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  In  Venezuela  he  bought  the  collec- 
tion of  the  librarian  of  the  National  Library,  Mr.  Manuel  Segundo 
Sanchez,  whose  collection  is  considered  the  best  in  existence  relating  to 
Venezuela,  and  is  described  in  part  in  his  bibliographical  work  **  Biblio- 
grafia  Venezolanista."  In  Bolivia  he  purchased  the  valuable  library  of 
Mr.  Donato  Lanza  y  Lanza,  rich  in  Bolivian  pamphlets  and  Bolivian 
newspapers,  a  collection  which  the  Bolivian  Government  had  expected  to 
buy,  but  was  unable  to  pay  for.  In  Paraguay  Dr.  Lichtenstein  found  a 
large  collection  of  books  —  one  of  the  really  good  ones  bearing  on  the 
country,  and  especially  rich  in  the  period  of  the  yoimger  Lopez  —  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  through  the  help  of  Mr.  Federico  Rein,  a  German 
merchant  residing  in  Asunci6n,  and  of  lieutant-Colonel  Chirife,  the 
commander  of  the  Paraguayan  army. 

In  each  country  he  visited  he  had  the  advantage  of  assistance  and 
courtesies  from  many  persons,  and  was  also  able  to  secure  from  govern- 
ment departments  and  learned  societies  much  valuable  material  for  the 
libraries  which  he  served.* 

Income  and  Expenditure.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the 
book-funds,  receipts  from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
expenditures  for  books  during  the  last  foiu*  years. 


Ihoomk  and  Expbndituiui 


From  book  funds,  — 
Balance  from  previoas  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 


Total  ayailable  .   . 
Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  year 


Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year    . 


Total  available  . 
Spent  for  books 


Balance  to  next  year 


Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

I  Special  Libraries 

(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.) 


1011-12 


$4,855 
28,787 


28,142 
24,594 


Total $54,115 


3,548 

4,837 
19,164 


1912-13 


t$8,838 
25,592 


29,430 
24,704 


23,501 
22,463 


1,088 


$47,057 
7,058 


4,726 

t749 
16,840 


17,089 
18,868 


8,721 


$88,072 
8,690 


$46,762 


191»-14     1914-U 


$4,726 
81,589 


36,265 
32,056 


$4,209 
28,091 


4,209 

8,721 

17,878 


21,599 
20,708 


891 


$52,764 
8,072 


$60,836 


32,300 
25,674 


6,626 

891 
6,114 


7,006 
8,841 


8,164 


$89,515 
7,710 


$87,225 


*  For  a  further  description  of  Dr.  Lichtenstein's  purohaaes,  eapedaUy  the  ran  eaiiy  imnriBCa 
which  he  obtained,  see  his  interesting  report,  published  as  a  niimber  of  tlM  ~~      ~ 
University  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI.  No.  iTSeptember  3,  1016. 

t  These  balancra  do  not  agree  with  the  balances  at  the  end  of  the  pgefiw  yeer 
the  income  of  the  Perkins  Memorial  was  transferred  from  Gifts  to  Funds. 

I  Including  Business  School. 
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No  new  funds  have  been  received,  but  the  Horatio  King  fund,  mentioned 
in  last  year's  report,  has  been  increased  to  $10,000  by  the  gift  of  an 
additional  $3,000  from  Mrs.  King.  Mrs.  King  has  also  provided  for  an 
engraved  bookplate  for  books  bought  with  this  fund. 

From  the  German  Department  and  the  Overseers'  Conmiittee  to  visit 
the  Grerman  Department  the  Corporation  has  received  a  fund  of  $2,719, 
"  the  income  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  and  other 
material  that  may  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  German." 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  income  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  is  principally  due  to  a  decline  in  the  income  of  the  Treat  fund,  to 
the  fact  that  about  $2,000  less  of  the  income  of  the  Latin-American  pro- 
fessorship was  applied  to  library  purposes,  and  that  the  whole  income  of 
the  recently  received  Anonjonous  fund  was  applied  to  administration, 
instead  of  in  part  to  book  purchases,  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  book 
income  (from  funds)  of  1914-15  is  apparently  about  what  we  can  coimt 
on  in  the  future.  The  gifts  of  money,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  far  smaller 
in  amount  than  in  any  other  recent  year,  but  this  is  not  unnatural  under 
present  public  conditions.  With  the  falling  ofif  in  orders  to  be  sent  out, 
the  staff  was  able  the  better  to  handle  the  unusually  large  gifts  of  books 
received. 

Catalogue  and  Shelf  Department 

The  Catalogue  and  Shelf  Department,  under  Mr.  Currier's  direction, 
has  been  occupied  not  only  with  the  normal  current  work  of  the  year,  but 
with  the  final  stages  of  a  great  reorganization  begun  five  years  ago,  and 
extended  by  successive  steps  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  public  and  ofiQcial 
catalogues  and  a  large  portion  of  the  shelf  classification.  Mr.  Currier's 
report  on  all  aspects  of  the  work  is  so  complete  that  the  following  pages 
are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  it,  some  sections  being  necessarily  sum- 
marized. 

The  present  report,  Mr.  Currier  says,  brings  to  a  virtual  conclusion  the 
classification  of  the  library,  started  in  1878  under  Mr.  Winsor's  direction 
after  the  completion  of  the  new  wing  of  Gore  Hall,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  card  catalogues,  begun  in  February,  1911.  During  the  five-year 
period  ending  June  1,  1915,  the  re-classification  of  the  Library  was  con- 
tinued and  practically  completed  by  the  transfer  of  97,200  volumes  *  from 
the  unclassified  and  "  fixed  location ''  sections  of  the  Library  to  those  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  our  present  needs.  At  the  same  time  the  public 
card  catalogue,  formerly  composed  of  small  cards  (2x5  inches),  has  been 
transformed  by  the  substitution  of  standard  size  cards  (7i  x  12i  cm.). 
New  rules  for  choice  of  heading  have  been  adopted,  thus  bringing  our 
practice  into  conformity  with  that  approved  by  the  American  and  British 
library  associations  and  already  adopted  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
American  Hbraries  generally.  Furthermore,  the  so-called  "  dictionary  " 
principle  has  been  introduced  for  the  choice  of  subject  headings  and  the 
old  classed  catalogue  has  been  merged  into  the  author  catalogue.  At  the 
same  time  a  duplicate  ofiQcial  catalogue  has  been  built  up  and  consolidated 
with  the  so-called  depository  catalogue  of  cards  from  the  Library  of  Con- 


this  the  shelf-marks  of  76,436  volumes  of  the  old  "  fixed  locations  "  were  mechani- 
eaUy  altered  in  the  summer  of  1914  in  order  to  produce  an  expansive  vyntcta  of  dassificatioilt 
M  eipiainwrt  in  last  year's  report. 
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gress  and  other  libraries,  forming  a  Union  Catalogue.  The  changes 
enumerated,  together  with  the  work  on  current  accessions  during  the 
five-year  period,  have  necessitated  the  preparation  and  filing  of  over  a 
million  new  cards  in  the  public  catalogue  alone,  more  than  half  of  them 
typewritten.  As  a  part  of  the  work  145,000  titles  have  been  replaced  by 
printed  cards  from  different  sources  and  52,500  titles  have  been  made 
accessible  in  the  public  catalogue  that  formerly  appeared  only  in  the 
official  catalogue.  In  all,  over  2,000,000  cards  have  been  filed  in  addition 
to  the  filing  incidental  to  the  first  installation  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
depository  set  and  the  subsequent  consolidation  of  this  catalogue  with  the 
official  catalogue.  The  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  brought  so  nearly 
to  completion  this  huge  work  of  reorganization.  The  year's  delay  in 
moving  into  the  new  building,  otherwise  vexatious,  materially  aided  the 
work  by  giving  us  time  to  take  up  much  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  Even  the  Europ)ean  war  has  contributed  its 
help  in  diminishing  the  influx  of  foreign  books. 

During  the  whole  period  of  reorganization  we  have  continually'  been 
indebted  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  its  many  helpful  devices,  so  satis- 
factorily and  carefully  worked  out  in  spite  of  the  extensive  scale  on  which 
they  were  planned.  The  reorganization  of  the  subject  catalogue  in  so  brief 
a  time  would  have  been  quite  impossible  without  that  Library's  printed 
lists  of  subject  headings,  and  in  future  the  subject  headings  printed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  will  be  continually  useful  and  will 
save  many  hours  for  our  classifiers. 

During  the  year  1914-15,  covered  by  the  present  report,  the  work  of 
reorganization  divided  itself  into  five  main  divisions:  (1)  elimination  of 
the  unclassified  sections  of  the  Library  through  classification  or  by  trans- 
fer of  books  to  other  departments;  (2)  completion  of  the  Union  catalogue; 
(3)  work  on  the  Oriental  catalogue;  (4)  continued  replacement  of  old 
small  cards  by  new  cards  of  standard  size  in  the  public  catalogue;  (5)  re- 
organization of  the  subject  catalogue. 

Reclassification,  —  Five  new  groups  were  classified  during  the  year-— 
Indie  Literature  (Ind  L),  2,098  volumes;  Oriental  Literature  (OL), 
including  so  far  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Avestan,  Armenian  and  Turk- 
ish, 1,258  volumes;  Medicine  (Med),  791  volumes;  Religion  (R),  1,110 
volumes;  and  Technical  Arts  (Tec),  1,327  volumes;  in  all,  6,584  volumes. 
Professor  Lanman  devoted  two  weeks  or  more  of  uninterrupted  time  to 
the  reclassification  of  the  Indie  literature,  making  it  possible  for  our 
assistants  to  complete  the  work.  Dr.  Gates  kindly  undertook  to  arrange 
Arabic  literature  and  to  prepare  the  Arabic  cards.  The  remaining  work 
on  the  unclassified  sections  was  directed  by  Mr.  Thayer,  to  whom  much 
credit  is  due  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  reclassification  since  Mr. 
Tillinghast's  death.    I  quote  from  his  report: 

**  The  past  year  saw  the  virtual  completion  of  the  reclassification  of  the 
Library.  At  the  end  of  the  year  only  Agriculture,  Theology,  and  a  few 
of  the  Oriental  literatures,  principally  Georgian,  Syriac,  EUiiopic,  and 
Coptic  remained  unarranged. 

"  One  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  wide  variety 
of  subjects  handled,  only  five  new  groups  were  made  (those  menttooed 
above).    With  regard  to  these,  it  might  be  noted  that  Medicine  is  a  group 
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of  selected  books,  the  older  and  more  technical  treatises  having  been  sent 
to  the  Medical  School  (except  that  practically  all  very  early  medicine  has 
been  kept);  that  Religion,  while  comprising  both  comparative  religion 
and  mythology,  and  the  principal  world  religions  outside  of  Christianity, 
does  not  include  Mohanmiedanism,  the  political  and  historic  ramifications 
of  which  made  it  seem  more  appropriately  placed  with  general  Oriental 
history;  apd  that  the  creation  of  the  group  Technical  Arts  enabled  us  to 
gather  together  a  most  varied  assortment  of  hitherto  unclassified  subjects, 
ranging  from  domestic  economy  to  blacksmithing. 

"  All  other  subjects  were  provided  for  by  extending  existing  groups. 
The  principal  achievements  of  this  sort  were,  the  addition  of  Horticulture 
to  Landscape  Architecture  (300  volumes),  of  agricultural,  meteorological, 
hydrograpWc,  medical  and  public  health  periodicals  and  reports  to  Scienti- 
fic Serials  (3,200  volumes),  of  Freemasonry  and  other  secret  societies  to 
Sociology  (330  volumes),  of  Assyriology  to  Ancient  History  (450  volumes), 
and  of  Law  (selected  volumes  only,  the  works  of  no  present-day  interest 
being  left  among  the  unclassified  books)  to  Government  (800  books  being 
here  involved).*  A  list  of  other  subjects  treated  in  similar  fashion  gives 
an  idea  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  past  year's  work:  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
Antichrist,  the  art  of  conversation,  burial,  the  Celts  in  history  and  religion, 
elocution,  etiquette,  Germanic  mythology,  the  history  of  theology,  Hun- 
gary and  Hungarian  literature,  Mohanmiedanism,  ancient  Palestine, 
prosody,  the  pseudepip-apha,  reincarnation,  relics,  rhetoric,  shorthand, 
Slavic  mythology,  spiritism,  theosophy,  Tibetan  literature,  transmigration 
and  ventriloquism. 

"  A  few  existing  groups  were  remodelled  to  permit  of  additions :  XX,  the 
designation  of  the  Library's  collection  of  important  early  American  im- 
prints, will  henceforth  include  other  works  notable  for  imprint,  binding  or 
typographical  peculiarity  (except  Incunabula  and  Aldines,  which  have 
groups  io  themselves) ;  Bi,  the  group  made  originally  by  the  late  Professor 
J.  H.  Gardiner  to  accommodate  books  used  in  his  course  on  the  history  of 
the  English  Bible,  was  revised  to  make  room  for  other  important  editions 
and  for  facsimiles  of  Biblical  manuscripts;  finally,  a  necessary  overhauling 
of  the  books  on  ancient  Ass3rria  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  gathering 
together  of  all  the  Library's  books  on  all  phases  of  Assyriology  except  the 
purely  linguistic.  Thus,  Archaeology  and  the  various  arts  were  taken 
from  Arc  and  FA,  Inscriptions  from  Language,  and  Literature  and 
Religion  from  Sem,  massing  together  all  the  phases  of  this  portion  of  the 
ancient  world  in  a  way  that  is  altogether  new." 

A  re-examination  of  the  other  unclassified  books  revealed  many  scatter- 
ing volumes  which  had  been  overlooked  previously  and  could  now  be 
gathered  into  existing  classes,  so  that  almost  nothing  is  now  left  under  the 
old  alcove  numbers,  but  volumes  chiefiy  interesting  to  the  student  of 
theology,  and  these  have  been  left  on  deposit  for  the  present  in  the  Andover 
Library,  awaiting  final  disposition. 

With  the  virtual  completion  of  the  shelf  classification,  a  consolidated 
index  to  the  topics  under  all  classes  became  desirable.    Separate  indexes 

*  The  Mormon  CoUeotion  (670  volumes),  added  to  United  States  History,  should  be  noted 
here,  although  the  shelf-listing  was  not  completed  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1915. 
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to  several  large  groups  already  existed ;  during  the  past  year  the  remaining 
groups  were  covered,  and  the  whole  was  now  consolidated  into  one 
alphabet  containing  over  15,000  entries. 

The  Union  Catalogue,  —  The  Union  Catalogue,  comprising  in  a  single 
alphabet  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  the  despository  set  of 
Library  of  Congress  cards,  other  printed  cards  from  the  John  Crerir 
Library,  the  Chicago  University  Library,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
the  University  of  California  Library,  and  cards  for  German  dissertations 
from  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  is  an  indispensable  bibliographical 
tool  for  the  staff,  especially  now  that  the  public  card  catalogue  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building,  is  less  easily  consulted  than  formerly.    Hie 
consolidation  of  the  several  catalogues  was  in  progress  when  my  last 
report  was  written,  so  that  I  postponed  all  description  and  dicsussion  of 
it  until  this  year.    The  combination  of  our  own  official  catalogue  with  the 
printed  card  record  of  other  libraries,  about  which  we  felt  some  hesita- 
tion when  it  was  first  proposed,  proves  to  be  a  distinct  convenience  and 
economy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  catalogue  as  a  whole  contains 
thousands  of  cards  of  no  immediate  or  even  prospective  interest  to  us. 
Every  card  representing  a  Harvard  title  bears,  besides  the  shelf-mark,  a 
plainly  stamped  "  HCL  "  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.    This  readily 
distinguishes  the  cards  which  stand  for  books  in  the  Library  from  other 
cards  which  simply  have  bibliographical  value  or  show  what  can  be 
ordered  from  outside.     The  "  HCL  "  cards  form  the  Library's  proper 
Official  catalogue,  which  differs  from  the  Public  catalogue  upstairs  in  the 
following  particulars.    The  Official  catalogue  is  an  author  catalogue  only; 
it  contains  only  a  moderate  number  of  references  or  added  entries  —  the 
more  important  ones;   it  should  record  all  the  books  belonging  to  the 
University  —  those  in  the  College  Library,  in  the  special  reference  libraries 
and  in  the  departmental  libraries;   but  it  includes  no  analytical  titles, 
that  is,  titles  for  articles  in  periodicals  and  for  parts  of  other  books.    The 
Public  catalogue,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  subject  as  well  as  author 
entries,  and  many  additional  references  under  titles,  editors,  translators, 
etc.,  to  direct  the  inquirer  in  his  search;  it  records  only  the  books  in  the 
College  library  and  in  the  special  reference  libraries,  but  ordinarily  not 
those  in  the  departmental  libraries;   it  includes  many  analytical  titles, 
though  it  falls  short  in  this  respect  of  what  many  large  libraries  attempt 
to  do. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  inclined  to  curtail  the  Official  catalogue  and 
even  talked  of  discontinuing  it,  but  with  the  changed  conditions  of  work 
in  the  Widener  Library  it  has  become  an  essential  part  of  our  equipment, 
and  must  be  Tkept  up  without  fail.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  begun  in 
1848,  it  was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  true  catalogue  on  cards,  and  is 
probably  at  the  present  time  the  oldest  card  catalogue  in  existence  with  an 
uninterrupted  history  and  growth.  The  size  of  cards  was  originally 
9J  X  2J  inches,  but  for  many  years  (since  about  1878)  it  has  been  kept  up 
on  cards  of  the  same  height  but  only  6}  inches  long,  the  cards  used  in  the 
Library  as  order  slips.  With  the  transformation  of  the  public  catalogue 
to  cards  of  standard  size  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  the  same  sise  for 
the  official  catalogue,  and  this  has  increased  in  no  small  degree  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.    We  have  been 
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content,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  official  catalogue  to  accept  any  card 
of  the  standard  length^even  if  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  height. 
We  have,  therefore,  been  free  to  use  the  small  cards  discarded  from  the 
public  catalogue  when  that  was  the  best  thing  available,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  retain  the  old  order  slips,  since  they  could  be  cut  down  to 
standard  length  without  serious  inconvenience.  Only  the  original  cards  of 
9^  inches  in  length  have  had  to  be  rejected.  Owing  to  these  and  other 
complications  the  following  classes  of  titles  are  still  lacking  in  the  main 
alphabet  of  this  catalogue: 

1.  Titles  of  pamphlets  in  the  pamphlet  files  and  of  books  in  the  old 
theological  alcoves  and  in  III,  now  on  deposit  in  the  Andover  Library. 
The  old  small  cards  for  these  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  cata- 
logue and  are  filed  in  separate  drawers  over  the  official  catalogue.  Those 
pamphlet  titles  which  were  never  entered  on  the  public  catalogue  but  were 
recorded  only  on  the  old  long  cards,  are  still  in  storage  in  Randall  Hall. 

2.  Titles  of  books  in  special  libraries  which  for  various  reasons  appeared 
only  in  the  official  catalogue  on  the  long  cards  now  in  storage  at  Randall. 
There  is  probably  no  large  number  of  these,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  duplicates  of  books  in  the  College  Library. 

3.  Titles  of  books  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  these  being  available  in 
the  printed  "  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 
Harvard  University,  1909." 

4.  Titles  of  books  in  the  Law  School  relating  to  English  and  American 
law,  these  being  available  in  the  printed  "  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  1909." 

5.  Many  other  titles  in  the  Department  libraries,  representing  the  older 
books,  which  for  the  present  are  beyond  the  power  either  of  those  libraries 
or  of  the  central  library  to  prepare.  Theoretically,  all  except  those  which 
are  accessible  in  print  under  heads  3  and  4  above,  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  official  catalogue. 

The  consolidation  of  the  official  catalogue  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  other  card  records  was  about  half  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  end  of  the  alphabet  was  reached  in  November,  but  there  still  remained 
at  that  time  large  blocks  of  cards  to  file  in  order  to  attain  completeness. 
These  were  incorporated  before  the  end  of  May,  bringing  the  grand  total 
of  cards  in  the  union  catalogue  up  to  about  1,150,000  (an  estimate  based 
on  measurement). 

Oriental  Catalogues,  —  In  connection  with  the  work  on  the  Sanskrit  and 
Arabic  books  it  was  found  desirable  to  overhaul  the  cataloguing  of  these 
titles,  and  the  interest  taken  by  Professors  Lanman,  G.  F.  Moore,  Anesaki, 
Jewctt  and  Wood,  Dr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Yabuki,  made  it  possible  to  put 
new  plans  into  execution.  There  had  been  some  criticism  of  the  old  card 
catalogue  so  far  as  Oriental  works  were  concerned,  caased  in  part  by 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  transliteration,  and  in  part  by  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  mingling  in  one  large  catalogue  the  names  of  Oriental  and 
western  writers.  We  decided,  therefore,  to  form  a  special  series  of  Oriental 
catalogues,  and  with  the  exception  of  Sanskrit,  Japanese,  and  Chinese, 
to  do  away  with  the  transliteration  of  the  headings;  instead,  the  whole 
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card,  both  heading  and  title,  is  written  in  the  characters  of  the  language 
concerned,  and  filed  by  the  national  alphabet.  With  Sanskrit  we  reuin 
the  transliteration,  because  of  the  great  variety'  of  alphabets  used  in 
India  and  because  Professor  Lanman's  transliteration  has  been  generally 
accepted.  For  Japanese  and  Chinese,  Professor  Anesaki  advised  that  the 
transliterated  forms  are  simpler  even  for  the  Oriental  student,  because  of 
the  variety  of  system  possible  in  arranging  the  Oriental  characters.  Only 
texts  are  placed  in  the  special  catalogues;  translations,  biographies  and 
critical  matter  are  retained  in  the  main  catalogue,  as  well  as  full  sets  d 
references  to  the  authors  listed  in  the  special  catalogues.  The  work  was 
lengthy  and  laborious,  but  was  expedited  by  the  use  of  a  Hammond  type- 
writer, with  its  variety  of  type  wheels,  and  its  platen  working  either  to 
left  or  right.  During  the  year  the  special  catalogues  for  Arabic,  Sanskrit, 
Armenian,  Turkish,  and  Georgian  were  started. 

Replacement  of  Old  Cards.  —  In  previous  reports  I  have  chronicled  in 
succession  (1)  the  comparison  of  the  public  catalogue  with  the  depository 
sets  of  L.  C.  and  J.  C.  cards,  and  the  consequent  replacement  of  many 
of  our  old  cards  by  these;   (2)  the  copying  and  filing  of  such  titles  of  the 
old  official  catalogue  as  were  known  to  be  lacking  in  the  public  catalogue; 
(3)  during  the  year  1913-14,  the  comparison  of  the  order-slips  in  the  old 
official  catalogue  with  the  public  catalogue,  in  order  that  the  call-numbers 
might  be  verified  and  the  cards,  clipped  to  standard  size,  might  be  inserted 
in  the  union  catalogue,  and  (4)  the  progress  of  the  typists  through  the 
public  catalogue,  cop3dng  on  standard  cards  the  titles  with  permanent 
call-numbers  that  had  not  been  replaced  by  other  means,  and  that  had 
not  been  marked  during  the  comparing  work  just  referred  to  as  being 
represented  in  the  union  catalogue  by  the  clipped  order  slips.    The  old 
cards  thus  rejilaced,  both  main  and  added  entries,  became  available  for 
use  in  the  union  catalogue.    The  copying  was  nominally  completed  early 
in  the  year  covered  by  the  present  report,  but  many  minor  matters  w»e 
left  to  be  attended  to,  and  formed  a  troublesome  sequel.    Thus  the  filing 
of  added  entries  into  the  union  catalogue  and  the  insertion  of  the  clipped 
order-slips,  already  referred  to,  revealed  some  5,000  more  Library  of 
Congress  and  John  Crerar  titles  overlooked  before,  that  could  now  be  used 
to  replace  old  cards.    In  the  case  of  map  titles  and  anonymous  biographies 
the  form  of  entry  had  to  be  changed,  and  in  other  cases  call-numb^  or 
other  missing  information  had  to  be  sought. 

With  the  completion  of  this  work  came  Miss  Stiebel's  resignation.  She 
had  been  connected  with  the  catalogue  reorganization  almost  from  the 
beginning,  and  nearly  all  the  time  had  been  in  immediate  charge,  devek)p- 
ing  the  system  and  caring  for  the  details  in  a  thoroughly  onnpetent, 
energetic  and  efficient  manner.  Her  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Tucker, 
who  had  been  gradually  working  into  the  details,  and  has  since  had  general 
supervision  of  the  so-called  "  reorganizing  staff." 

The  systematic  copying  of  titles  and  added  entries  described  above 
having  been  finished,  and  many  cards  having  been  copied  and  replaced  in 
connection  with  the  active  reclassification  that  was  in  progress,  a  final 
examination  of  the  whole  author  catalogue  was  made  between  March  15 
and  May  11  with  the  object  of  withdrawing  the  renuuning  tamdl  cards. 
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Two  classes  only  of  low  cards  are  now  left  in  the  catalogue:  (1)  cards 
stamped  "  Title  in  new  0.  C.  [Official  catalogue],"  corresponding  to  the 
clipped  ordernslips  mentioned  above,  and  (2)  biography  cards.  These  will 
gradually  be  replaced  as  our  own  printing  of  titles  progresses.  The  cards 
withdrawn  from  the  catalogue  at  this  final  examination  fell  into  a  number 
of  categories  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail.  Some  were  to 
be  copied,  some  to  be  rejected,  some  to  be  transferred  to  the  union  cata- 
logue, some  to  be  stored  for  possible  future  use,  but  all  had  to  be  investi- 
gated and  straightened  out  by  a  sympathetic  hand  and  a  critical  eye. 

Subject  Catalogue,  —  During  the  first  four  years  of  the  reorganizing 
period  the  question  of  the  subject  catalogue  was  not  really  faced.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  spring  of  1911  a  conference  was  held,  and  rules  were 
formulated  for  treatment  of  current  work,  but  useful  as  these  rules  were, 
their  merit  consisted  rather  in  cutting  out  unnecessary  work  than  in 
formulating  a  constructive  plan.  It  was  felt  that  before  the  subject 
catalogue  could  be  adequately  handled  the  completion  of  the  author 
catalogue  must  be  assured,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  available  made  it  impossible  to  plan  ahead  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time.  The  year's  delay  in  moving  into  the  new  building,  and  the  reduction 
of  current  accessions  from  abroad  helped  to  advance  the  completion  of  the 
author  and  union  catalogues,  and  in  the  spring  of  1915  the  future  policy 
as  regards  the  subject  catalogue  again  became  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Should  we  continue  the  catalogue  in  the  form  which  it  has  assumed  in 
recent  years,  including  in  separate  alphabets  an  author  catalogue,  a 
classed  catalogue  in  alphabetical  sequence,  and  a  place  catalogue  formed 
from  cards  culled  out  here  and  there  from  the  classed  catalogue,  or  should 
we  sweep  away  the  classed  catalogue  altogether  and  combine  everything 
in  a  sin^e  dictionary  catalogue  of  the  ordinary  type  ?  Economy  being  a 
necessary  consideration,  a  compromise  plan  was  at  first  adopted,  the  idea 
being  to  combine  the  author  catalogue,  the  place  catalogue,  the  smaller 
and  undivided  classes  in  the  classed  catalogue,  and  the  topics  (or  sub- 
heads) in  some  of  the  large  but  awkwardly  arranged  classes  (e,  g.,  those 
covering  sociological  questions)  into  the  single  alphabet  of  a  dictionary 
catalogue,  leaving  many  of  the  old  classes  untouched.  Numerous  topics 
would  still  be  left  under  these  old  classes,  but  they  were  to  be  represented 
in  the  dictionary  catalogue  by  reference  cards.  By  this  plan  the  practical 
advantages  of  a  dictionary  catalogue  would  be  secured,  but  the  vast 
labor  of  treating  the  thousands  of  cards  in  the  larger  classes  of  the  classed 
catalogue  would  be  avoided  or  postponed  until  the  classes  could  be  broken 
up  one  by  one  as  opportunity  offered.  Hardly  was  the  work  well  under 
way,  however,  when  in  June,  1915,  the  question  was  asked  whether,  if 
funds  were  available,  we  could  transform  the  whole  classed  catalogue  to 
dictionary  form,  and  have  it  in  shape  to  use  by  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year  1915-16.  It  was  evident  that  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a 
definite  policy  for  our  subject  work,  and  blocking  out  the  foundations,  at 
least,  of  a  complete  dictionary  catalogue  must  not  be  lost.  Plans  for  a 
thorough  transformation  of  the  catalogue  were  formulated.  Some  expert 
assistance  and  many  clerical  helpers  were  immediately  engaged,  and  in 
addition  the  major  portion  of  the  regular  catalogue  staff  was  turned  into 
the  work  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  all  of  July,  such  of  August  as  was 
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not  devoted  to  vacations,  and  part  of  September.  We  are  also  under  deep 
obligation  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers  who  have  freely 
given  advice  and  assistance.  Especially  helpful  were  I^ofessors  Hockiiig 
and  Langfeld  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Professors  Holmes  and 
Dearborn  of  the  Division  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Stone  of  the  BiisiiieeB 
School  Library.  Miss  Miller,  who  was  given  charge  of  the  undertaking 
best  describes  the  work: 

"  In  March  the  work  was  started  on  this  basis  [L  e,,  the  "  compromise  " 
plan].    About  150  topics  first  were  selected  to  be  transferred  to  the  autto 
catalogue,  and  one  person's  time  was  more  than  occupied  in  making  the 
records  of  changes,  keeping  the  indexes  up  to  date,  making  the  new  list 
of  subjects,  and  preparing  the  cards  for  the  t3rpists,  who  typ>ed  the  new 
headings  at  the  top  of  the  cards  after  the  old  ones  had  been  erased.    As 
the  work  progressed  more  subjects  were  added  to  the  list  for  the  dictionary 
catalogue,  and  the  staff  was  proportionately  increased.     Results  now 
began  to  be  visible,  and  considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
undertaking,  but  it  was  rather  overwhelming  when  the  announcement 
came  that  the  entire  subject  catalogue  was  to  be  broken  up,  and  a  dic- 
tionary catalogue  was  to  replace  the  old  one,  the  work  to  be  completed  for 
the  opening  of  College  in  the  fall.    But  the  library  staff  Ls  nothing  if  not 
courageous  so  they  cheerfully  tackled  the  proposition  of  doing  a  year's 
work  in  four  months,  and  were  encouraged  by  being  told  that  all  necessary 
help  would  be  supplied.    The  first  requirement  was  a  staff,  and  this  was 
difficult  to  meet  because  of  the  scarcity  of  experienced  librarians  who 
would  come  for  a  temporary  period,  so  it  was  not  siu^prising  that  only  one 
outsider  of  this  class  was  secured,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  was  composed 
of  five  members  of  the  cataloguing  department  who  started  in  on  July 
first  and  gave  full  time,  two  who  worked  occasionally,  two  college  girls, 
five  typists,  and  three  boys,  and  help  from  all  others  in  the  library  who 
could  be  inveigled  into  giving  it.    The  heads  of  many  departments  in  the 
University  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
which  they  were  specialists,  and  they  rendered  invaluable  assistance, 
giving  their  time  generously,  and  making  many  helpful  suggestions.    The 
work  was  done  in  the  following  order.    A  group  of  cards  was  removed 
from  the  catalogue,  and  a  new  subject  heading  assigned,  which  was 
written  on  a  slip  and  placed  in  front  of  the  cards.    A  record  of  each  new 
subject  was  made,  and  also  of  all  the  changes  from  the  old  form  to  the  new. 
These  were  typed  on  cards,  and  filed  in  alphabetical  order.    The  cards  and 
slips  were  placed  in  boxes,  sent  to  the  "  rubbers  and  scratchers  "  (boys) 
who  erased  the  old  headings,  and  then  to  the  typists  who  copied  the  new 
headings  on  the  tops  of  the  cards.    When  a  group  of  cards  which  had 
formerly  been  gathered  together  under  one  subject  was  scattered  under  a 
number  of  subjects,  it  was  necessary  to  look  up  the  author  card  in  the 
official  catalogue,  and  change  the  tracing  information  on  the  back.    When 
all  cards  in  a  group  were  changed  to  the  same  heading  this  was  unnecessary, 
as  the  general  (card)  record  of  changes  accounted  for  them.    When  the 
cards  were  returned  from  the  typists  they  were  revised,  and  guide  cards 
were  ordered.    One  person's  full  time  was  spent  in  making  them.    The 
cards  were  then  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  filed. 
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A  complete  record  was  kept  on  cards  of  each  new  subject  that  would 
be  found  in  the  dictionary  catalogue,  of  references  to  allied  topics,  and 
references  from  a  synonym  to  the  term  selected  for  use.  To  these  were 
added  all  the  "  see-also  "  references  given  in  the  Library  of  Congress  list 
of  subject  headings.  These  were  copied  by  typists,  and  afterwards 
checked  up  with  our  own  list  of  subject  headings,  and  all  references  to 
subjects  not  included  were  crossed  out.  These  revised  references  were 
then  copied  for  the  public  catalogue.  The  question  of  "  see  "  references 
was  a  more  complicated  one,  but  this  work  was  done  by  a  similar  method, 
the  old  printed  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue  and  supplement  being 
used  instead  of  the  Library  of  Congress  list.  Three  and  sometimes  four 
persons  worked  together  on  the  checking,  and  four  persons  were  kept  busy 
at  copying,  for  two  copies  were  made  of  each  reference,  one  for  the  public 
catalogue,  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  stafif.  By  October  first  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  catalogue  was  practically  complete,  only  a  few  topics  remain- 
ing to  be  distributed,  and  on  that  date  the  final  stage  was  entered  upon. 
It  consisted  of  copying  on  sheets  the  entire  list  of  subject  headings  and 
references.    Of  this  ten  copies  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  staff. 

**  The  dictionary  catalogue  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  although 
it  is  in  a  somewhat  crude  state  because  of  the  short  time  allowed  for  its 
evolution  and  the  limited  number  of  workers  it  was  possible  to  secure,  its 
defects  can  readily  be  remedied  in  the  natural  course  of  cataloguing  work, 
and  by  the  patience  and  cooperation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
faculty." 

Filing  Problems.  —  The  insertion  of  subject  headings  in  the  author 
catalogue  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  new  set  of  filing  problems,  which 
must  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  confusion  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  filing  should  be  carefully  revised.  But  any  compre- 
hensive revision  should  be  postponed  for  at  least  a  year  until  a  committee 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  appointed  in  1915  to  study  the 
general  problem,  has  reported. 

In  closing  the  report  on  replacing  I  should  like  to  record  our  satisfaction 
with  the  help  rendered  by  boys  from  the  Rindge  Training  School  and  the 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School.  Through  the  kind  cx)dperation  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Norton  of  the  former  school  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Bliss  and  Miss 
Mclntire  of  the  latter,  we  have  never  lacked  a  steady  supply  of  picked 
boys,  who  have  almost  without  exception  given  us  careful,  conscientious, 
and  efficient  help. 

Current  Work,  —  The  following  table  shows  in  sununary  form  the 
catalogue  work  of  the  Department  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  figures, 
with  the  figures  of  the  previous  four  years  for  comparison. 
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CATALoeux  Work 


Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library 

Full  and  compleie  work 

Continuationfl,  analytical  entries,  etc 
Incomplete  work 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued  .... 


Titles  replaced 
by  printed  H.  C.  L.  cards     .... 
by  Library  of  Congress  cards  .   . 

by  John  Crerar  cards 

by  Univ.  of  Chicago  cards    ... 
Total  titles  replaced  by  standard 

printed  cards 

Titles  copied  from  old  official  catalogue 


Cards  added  to  Public  Catalogue, 
from  current  cataloguing  and  from 
replacing. 

Printed  cards  — 
H.  C.  L.  printed  cards  .  . 
Library  of  Congress  .  .  . 
John  Crerar  Library  .  .  . 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Library 
Royal  Library,  Berlin  .  . 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
Boston  Public  Library  .   . 


Total     .   . 
Typewritten  cards 


Total 


1910-11 


10,117 
7,844 
6,816 


28,777 
4,404 


28,181 


4,725 


4,725 


1,084 
29,177 


1,700 
2,148 


84,104 
21,610 


55,714 


1911-12 


18,991 

7,291 

242 


26,524 
4,248 


80,767 


4,819 

85,471 

2,874 


42,164 


11,282 

125,276 

7,808 

8,CKB6 
1,692 


148,594 
42,159 


190,758 


1912-lS 


16,888 
9,915 


1913-14 


26,748 
8,803 


80,051 


19,228 
8,409 


27,682 
2,471 


80,108 


5,458 

46,450 

8,872 


55,780 
48,000 


6,486 

14,517 

460 

580 


22,043 
8,500 


18,395 

150,591 

11,861 

*8i55 

2,945 

557 

15,400 

56,845 

2,870 

1,687 

850 

1,824 

766 

179,704 
107,902 

79,692 
218,928 

287,606 

298,615 

l914-» 


21,847 
10,881 


82,228 
2,842 


34,570 


7,710 

10,806 

1,940 

450 


20,814 


19,191 
51,246 
4,297 
1,484 
1,585 
1,172 


78,875 
142,800 

221,675 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  regular  cataloguing  force  has  frequently 
been  diverted  in  part  to  the  reorganizing  work,  the  number  of  titia 
handled  has  increased  about  13.5  per  cent.  This  is  undoubtedly  in  part 
due  to  our  having  thoroughly  cleaned  up  various  lots  of  difficult  books  in 
the  previous  year,  to  our  having  handled  several  gifts  consisting  of  general 
rather  than  specialized  collections,  to  our  having  employed  expert  (but 
not  the  highest  paid)  help  in  treating  collections  of  books  in  Hungarian, 
Slovak,  and  other  Sla\dc  languages.  These  causes  are  definite.  Other 
causes  are  less  easy  to  prove,  though  probably  no  less  true.  In  February, 
1913,  Mr.  Currier  reported  that  the  situation  in  the  Catalogue  Department 
was  critical,  with  seventeen  resignations  of  regular  cataloguers  in  the 
preceding  six  years,  due  largely  to  unsatisfactory  pay.  As  a  result  a  more 
satisfactory  system  of  promotion  was  introduced.  Moreover,  the  principle 
of  competent  direction  and  supervision  was  subsequently  approved,  with 
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attendant  increase  in  salary.    I  trust  that  future  reports  may  show  that 
these  new  principles  are  effecting  a  real  economy  in  our  work. 

The  expert  help  given  last  year  by  Dr.  Keniston  was  missed  this  year, 
but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Edyth  L. 
Miller,  formerly  of  the  Hispanic  Society  in  New  York.  We  have  had 
help  for  special  work  from  Dr.  Kerner  for  Slavic  books  from  the  Curtin 
and  Putnam  collections,  and  from  Dr.  McGuire  for  Hungarian  books  from 
the  Putnam  collection;  Dr.  Klein,  in  connection  with  his  position  as 
general  assistant  for  the  South  American  work  in  the  University,  has 
greatly  helped  the  Catalogue  Department.  Dr.  Klein  was  employed  also 
to  arrange  the  collection  of  English  historical  pamphlets,  and  to  check 
them  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Thomason  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  total  number  of  tracts  handled  was  7,200,  of  which  3,233  fall 
into  the  period  covered  by  the  Thomason  collection.  Through  the 
interest  of  Professors  Wood  and  Anesaki,  the  latter's  assistant,  Mr. 
Yabuki,  carried  to  completion  the  laborious  task  of  compihng  an  index  or 
concordance  of  the  420  volumes  of  the  Daizokyo,  the  collection  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Tripitaka,  or  Buddhist  sacred  writings.  In  the  work 
mentioned  above,  members  of  the  regular  staff  have  been  assigned  to 
assist  or  direct,  in  order  that  the  results  might  conform  so  far  as  desirable 
to  our  previous  records. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  cataloguing  of  a  collection  of  over 
2,000  modern  Spanish  plays  purchased  through  Medinilla  of  Madrid.  By 
abbreviating  the  titles  and  omitting  bibliographical  descriptions,  the  cost 
of  the  work  averaged  five  cents  per  title,  including  filing  and  typing.  An 
attempt  to  save  time  by  making  two  copies  at  once  of  each  title,  one  on  a 
thin  slip  to  be  mounted  and  the  other  on  a  card,  has  not  proved  successful, 
because  of  the  tendency  of  the  cards  to  buckle  after  filing.  Experimental 
slips  moimted  did  not  bend,  but  those  done  in  bulk  failed  to  stay  flat. 

The  Bible  titles  in  the  author  catalogue  have  been  rearranged,  the  pri- 
mary division  being  now  by  language  rather  than  by  book  of  the  Bible, 
as  hitherto.  Thus  we  now  have  together  all  texts  of  the  Basque  Bible, 
whether  complete,  single  books  or  extracts.  Under  the  major  languages 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are,  in  concession  to  modern  ignorance,  arranged 
alphabetically. 

During  the  year  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion revised  the  list  of  serials  analyzed  by  printed  cards.  The  result  was 
to  drop  98  serials  and  add  95..  Nineteen  formerly  done  by  Harvard  were 
dropped,  leaving  30  still  analyzed.  The  cataloguing  is  now  shared  by 
six  libraries:  Columbia,  Harvard,  John  Crerar,  Newberry,  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Yale,  and  during  the  year  Harvard  has  contributed  360  of 
the  1550  titles  issued. 

For  the  alphabetical  pamphlet  files,  6,660  pamphlets  were  filed  during 
the  year  in  260  hours  (25  per  hour).  In  handhng  current  accessions  over 
3,000  other  pamphlets  were  assigned  to  boxes  in  the  classified  collections. 
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The  reports  of  shelf-listers  show  volumes  handled  as  follows: 

New  entries 16,625 

Continuations  entered 5,592 

Rejected 510 

Changed  from  imdassed  sections 19,042 

Changed  in  permanently  classed  sections 1,657 

Binder's  books  handled  not  requiring  entry 5,996 

The  number  of  volimies  changed  in  permanently  classed  sections  of  the 
Library  is  due  largely  to  the  number  of  duplicates  formerly  given  separate 
nimibers  and  now  given  the  same  number  on  the  catalogue  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing A,  B,  etc.,  on  the  books  and  shelf-records.  Many  books  were 
changed  from  one  permanent  group  to  another  in  gathering  together  works 
on  Assyriology,  the  Celts,  economic  conditions  of  South  America,  etc. 

Printed  Cards,  —  The  Library  continues  to  print  on  cards  titles  taken 
in  alphabetical  order  from  its  own  catalogue,  confining  its  work  to  titles 
which  it  cannot  get  in  printed  form  from  other  sources.  During  the 
college  year  1914-15,  6,080  titles  were  printed  covering  entries  from 
Carducci  to  Cochlaeus.  Full  sets  of  these  cards,  one  card  to  a  title,  are 
distributed  to  twenty-one  subscribers  at  $10  per  thousand.  Additional 
copies  of  single  titles  may  be  ordered  within  a  short  period  after  the 
original  issue,  but  are  not  kept  in  stock  later.  Several  libraries  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  replace  their  old  written  cards  by  copies  of  our 
printed  ones.  The  receipts  from  these  subscriptions  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  of  printing  and  alone  make  possible  its  continuance. 
Miss  Nina  E.  Browne  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  from  the  beginning, 
22,992  titles  having  now  been  Issued. 

Reference  Department 

Loan  Desk  and  Reading  Rooms 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Briggs,  who  was  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  our 
Reading  Room,  and  has  since  been  Reference  Librarian  of  the  Brookl3rn 
Public  Library  (1904-09)  and  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford 
(1909-15),  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Harvard  Library  September  Ist 
as  Assistant  Librartan  in  charge  of  the  Reference  and  Circulation  Depart- 
ment. In  no  part  of  the  Library  will  there  be  more  opportunity  for  enlarge- 
ment of  work  and  for  new  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  made  possible  by 
the  new  conditions  under  which  we  are  to  live. 

Circulation.  —  Mr.  Vincent  R.  Yapp  in  charge.  Throughout  the  year 
the  work  of  the  Loan  Desk  has  been  hampered  by  the  crowded  conditioQ 
of  Randall  Hall,  and  by  the  wide  distribution  of  more  than  a  third  of  our 
books  among  many  different  buildings,  but  the  number  of  books  lent  shows 
an  increase  (see  the  accompanying  table).  With  the  occupation  of  the 
Widener  Library  the  problem  of  serving  our  public  will  take  on  many  new 
aspects,  and  the  number  of  books  borrowed  will  no  doubt  increase  rapidly. 
Some  changes  in  detail  have  already  been  introduced  in  anticipation  of  the 
new  conditions.  The  form  of  the  card  on  which  each  individual's  books 
are  recorded  has  been  revised  and  improved,  different  colored  cards  being 
used  for  officers,  students,  and  outside  borrowers,  so  that  all  names  may 
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be  consolidated  into  a  single  alphabet.  The  size  of  the  card  was  left  the 
same,  so  that  the  new  cards  could  be  introduced  gradually,  but  they  were 
so  devised  that  they  can  now  all  be  cut  down  to  a  smaller  (standard) 
measure,  making  the  record  more  compact.  Clips  of  different  colors  have 
been  introduced  to  facilitate  the  following  up  of  fines  due.  The  record  of 
fines  received  has  been  put  upon  a  more  systematic  basis  for  regular 
accounting.  The  date  when  the  book  is  due  is  now  stamped  on  the  inside 
of  the  back  cover,  instead  of  the  date  when  it  was  borrowed,  and  a  printed 
paragraph  at  the  top  of  the  slip  on  which  this  date  is  stamped  makes  clear 
our  rule  as  to  fines.  Other  changes  in  detail  show  that  all  that  pertains 
to  the  delivery  desk  has  been  carefully  watched  with  a  view  to  making 
improvements,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  evident  in  increased  smooth- 
ness of  working.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  staff  assigned  to 
this  division  of  the  Library  has  been  hard  pressed  and  overworked,  and 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  Mr.  Yapp  has  made  a  full  and  clear  report 
which  shows  the  difficulties,  explains  the  changes  made,  and  suggests 
further  improvements  which  should  be  introduced. 


UsB  OF  Books 

1908-09 

1909-10 
11  mo8. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

I9ia-u 

1914-15 

1.  Books  lent    .... 

2.  Used  in  the  building 
(Becorded  use  only.) 

78,062 
24,986 

72,991 
21,169 

61,962 
26,803 

58,571 
24,815 

51,786 
21,250 

53,467 
28,736 

57,058 
25,219 

Total 

102,998 

94,160 

88,765 

83,386 

73,036 

82,203 

82,277 

8.  Over-night  use  of 
Reference  Books 
Massachusetts  Hall 
Harrard  Hall  .   .   . 

11,027 
14,988 

18,621 
17,663 

13,376 
17,125 

11,371 
14,685 

10,850 
16,318 

12,322 
14,186 

14,272 
12,986 

IrUerlibrary  Loans.  —  The  following  table  shows  that  we  have  continued 
to  lend  with  some  freedom  to  other  colleges,  libraries,  and  schools  for  the 
use  of  their  members,  and  that  we  welcome  to  the  Library  teachers  from 
other  institutions  who  come  to  Cambridge  to  engage  in  some  particular 
line  of  research.  This  is  a  valuable  service  which  our  abundant  resources 
enable  us  to  render,  yet  it  seems  likely  that,  with  greatly  increased  con- 
veniences for  work  in  Cambridge,  and  with  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
number  of  those  who  come  here  to  study,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  restrict 
the  scope  of  our  lending  to  other  libraries. 


Ihtbblibrabt  Loans 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-18 

1918-14 

1914-15 

Books  lent  to  other  colleges,  etc.   . 

Inftitations  to  which  books  have 
been  lent 

1,239 
98 

60 

1,250 
113 

66 

817 
86 

87 

1,107 
87 

97 

1,376 
109 

Professors,  etc.,  from  other  colleges 
granted  the  use  of  the  library  in 
Cambridge 

82 

\ 
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Reading  Rooms.  Charles  A.  Mahady,  Superintendent.  —  The  three 
reading  rooms  in  Upper  and  Lower  Massachusetts  and  in  Harvard  Hall 
have  continued  with  little  change  from  the  two  previous  years.  Both 
are  now  moved  to  the  new  building;  those  from  Massachusetts  Hall  are 
again  united  in  the  General  Reading  Room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Widener  library,  a  spacious  and  dignified  room  of  great  beauty,  while  the 
Harvard  Hall  books  occupy  the  Lower  Reading  Room  on  the  west  side  of 
the  ground  floor,  which  is  entered  directly  by  the  west  side  door.  This 
room  will  now  be  kept  open  until  ten  o'clock,  like  the  larger  reading  room 
upstairs. 

Moving 

The  new  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library  was  dedicated  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  24th,  and  the  same  afternoon  the  moving  in 
of  books  began.  Every  detail  of  the  process  had  been  carefully  planned 
beforehand,  and  every  group  of  books  had  been  measured  and  assigned 
(on  paper)  to  its  place  in  the  new  stack.  Only  a  few  changes  were  found 
necessary  as  the  work  progressed.  The  system  of  classification  of  the 
Harvard  Library,  whereby  the  whole  is  broken  up  into  some  150  groups, 
each  marked  by  an  abbreviation,  Chem,  Econ,  Educ,  US,  etc.,  allows 
entire  freedom  in  the  disposition  of  the  several  groups.  Thej'  may  succeed 
each  other  in  any  order  that  is  found  convenient,  convenience  depending 
in  some  cases  on  the  natural  relations  of  different  subjects,  in  others  on 
propinquity  to  delivery  desk,  to  reading  room,  catalogue  staff,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  no  predetermined  artificial  arrangement  such  as  is  impUed 
in  the  arbitrary  alphabetical  or  nmnerical  symbols  of  some  other  systems. 
The  experience  gained  in  moving  out  from  Gk)re  Hall  three  years  before 
was  most  useful.  Books  from  the  several  outlying  buildings  were  naturally 
moved  first,  while  those  in  Randall  Hall  were  taken  later,  after  the  staff 
and  its  impedimenta  with  the  card  catalogue  and  delivery  desk  records 
had  been  transferred  (August  7  and  following  days). 

For  transportation  we  provided  in  advance  130  open  boxes  with  end 
handles,  38  inches  long  (the  length  of  a  book-shelf),  15  inches  wide,  and 
lOJ  inches  deep,  in  which  the  books  were  to  be  packed  resting  on  their 
front  edges  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  on  the  shdves;  and 
eighteen  small  truck  platforms,  30  by  14  inches,  with  swivel  end  wheels,  to 
hold  four  boxes  piled  one  on  top  of  another,  and  easily  pushed  by  hand. 
An  auto  truck  with  driver  was  hired  by  the  day  from  a  Boston  company 
and  was  kept  continuously  busy  from  June  25  to  October  7,  Tn«.lnng  from 
ten  to  twelve  trips  a  day  and  carrying  on  each  trip  a  load  of  thirty-two 
boxes.  Sixteen  men  handled  the  work,  —  two  members  of  our  own  staff 
familiar  with  the  books  directed  the  workers  at  each  end,  two  men  packed 
the  books  into  the  boxes,  ten  acted  as  carriers,  five  at  each  end,  and  two 
rode  back  and  forth  on  the  auto  and  helped  to  load  and  unload  the  booka 
At  the  several  buildings  in  which  the  books  had  been  stored  some  suitable 
device  of  cable  or  chute  was  rigged  to  diminish  handcarrying  in  conveying 
the  boxes  to  the  truck,  the  conditions  in  some  cases  being  more  favorable 
than  in  others.  At  the  Widener  end  chutes  with  rollers  were  built  just 
inside  three  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  where  three  service  lifts 
in  the  stack  could  be  used  to  take  the  boxes  to  the  nearest  pmnt  on  the 
right  floor.    On  the  outside  the  window  casings  were  carefully  protected 
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from  injury.  The  auto  truck  backed  in  to  the  window,  the  boxes,  num- 
bered from  1  to  32  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  unpacked,  were 
shoved  through  to  the  chute  and  were  discharged  close  to  the  lift;  as  they 
came  down  they  were  piled  four  by  four  on  the  truck  platforms,  pushed  into 
the  lift,  and  carried  one  truck  at  a  time  to  the  proper  floor,  pushed  to  the 
assigned  row  in  the  stack,  and  imloaded  with  the  minimum  of  handling. 
Each  load  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  library  in  just  about  the  time  it  took 
the  auto  truck  to  go  back  and  bring  another  load,  the  empty  boxes  being 
ready  to  be  taken  away  on  the  return  of  the  truck.  The  work  went  on 
without  interruption,  and  with  what  speed  was  necessary,  an  average  of 
about  46,000  volmnes  a  week  being  moved.  One  week  we  reached  a 
record  of  71,492  volumes,  and  three  other  weeks  saw  more  than  65,000 
volumes  transported.  In  moving  out  from  Gore  Hall  we  handled  530,000 
volumes  in  fifteen  weeks;  in  moving  back  into  the  Widener  Library  we 
took  in  645,000  volumes  in  fourteen  weeks  and  placed  them  on  the  shelves 
allotted  to  them.  By  emplo3dng  an  additional  truck  and  doubling  the 
force  the  work  could  have  been  done  more  rapidly,  but  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  plan  and  oversee. 

But  the  moving  of  the  books  was  only  a  part  of  our  undertaking.  To 
establish  ourselves  in  working  order  in  the  new  building  required  the 
installation  of  what  seemed  an  endless  number  of  desks,  tables,  cases, 
counters,  and  other  furniture,  our  problem  being  to  find  an  appropriate 
place  for  every  article  that  we  already  had  in  use,  and  to  restrict  new 
equipment  to  the  very  fewest  items  possible. 

The  main  public  rooms  of  the  Library  are  furnished  by  the  generous 
donor  of  the  building  —  the  general  reading-room  and  periodical  room, 
the  counter  and  catalogue  cases  of  the  delivery  room,  not  to  mention  the 
Widener  Memorial  rooms  themselves,  but  the  work  rooms  and  offices  of 
the  staff,  the  treasure  room,  and  the  special  library  rooms  and  seminary 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  remained  for  us  to  furnish.  The  result  is  better 
than  we  dared  to  hope.  It  is  surprising  how  well  our  old  cases  and  counters 
fit  into  the  spaces  of  the  new  rooms,  and  how  much  a  few  painters  and 
carpenters  can  do  in  adapting  old  furnishings  to  new  conditions  and  giving 
them  a  decently  fresh  appearance.  We  have  not  everything  that  we  want, 
of  course,  and  some  of  our  old  furniture  we  shall  hope  to  replace  in  time; 
but  we  have  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  begin  our  year's  work  un- 
hampered by  crowding  and  by  temporary  expedients,  and  with  an  abund- 
ance of  elbow-room,  air  and  light,  such  as  we  have  never  known  before. 

The  transfer  of  the  catalogue  from  one  building  to  the  other  and  from 
old  cases  to  new  was  the  most  difiicult  part  of  the  whole  moving,  but  was 
accomplished,  almost  to  our  siu'prise,  in  a  single  day.  The  job  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  we  were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  subject  catalogue,  so  that  not  only  were  large  blocks  of  cards 
entirely  out  of  the  catalogue,  but  the  catalogue  itself  still  consisted  of 
three  separate  alphabets  which  had  to  be  merged  into  one  as  they  were 
transferred  to  the  new  cases.  Careful  measurements  were  made  at  the 
last  moment  of  the  space  required  under  each  letter,  and  corresponding 
blocks  of  trays  in  the  new  cases  were  assigned.  By  stacking  part  of  our 
trays  on  the  floor  in  Randall  Hall  we  freed  five  eighty-five-tray  cases,  four 
of  which  were  secured  firmly  on  the  truck,  and  one  was  placed  in  the 
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elevator  in  Widener.  All  the  men  and  boys  of  the  staff,  with  some  of  the 
ladies  and  some  volunteers  from  outside,  took  part.  Chain  lines  passed 
the  trays  from  the  cases  in  Randall  and  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  cases 
in  the  truck;  another  chain  passed  them  from  the  truck  through  the 
window  in  Widener  to  the  case  in  the  lift,  and  still  another  from  the  lift, 
when  it  reached  the  second  floor,  to  the  tables  and  shelves  in  the  reading- 
room.  The  two  lesser  alphabets  were  moved  first  (the  place  and  classed 
catalogues)  and  the  trays  were  arranged  in  their  proper  sequence  so  as  to 
stand  alongside  the  trap's  of  the  main  alphabet  when  that  was  received 
The  transfer  of  the  cards,  tray  by  tray,  to  the  new  cases  began  inmiediately, 
and  before  night  this  portion  of  the  work  was  complete.  The  next  day 
the  mingling  of  the  three  alphabets  and  the  extension  of  the  whole  into 
more  open  order  in  a  larger  niunber  of  trays  was  begun,  and  this  occupied 
twenty-eight  working  days. 

The  trays  of  the  Union  catalogue  were  moved  in  the  same  way,  but  were 
spread  out  for  some  days  on  the  shelves  of  the  catalogue  department  while 
the  carpenters  were  moving  and  setting  up  the  cases  which  had  formerly 
held  the  public  catalogue  and  were  now  to  be  used  for  the  other.  The 
labor  of  <^tributing  these  into  the  new  trays  was  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  public  catalogue,  because  the  extension  of  the  cards  had  already  been 
planned,  and  consecutively  numbered  tag?  had  been  inserted  to  indicate 
the  division,  tray  by  tray,  in  the  new  cases. 

In  occup3dng  a  new  building  erected  on  such  a  generous  scale  we  face 
many  new  problems  in  the  way  of  cleaning,  lighting  and  heating  which 
cannot  be  solved  all  at  once.  Mr.  Carney,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Building  is  prepared  to  study  these  problems  carefully  day  by  day,  aod 
they  can  be  reported  upon  after  a  year's  experience.  During  the  summer 
his  whole  attention  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  moving  and  to  the 
fitting  out  of  the  new  building  in  a  thousand  details  necessary  to  convenient 
use. 
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Special  Libraries 


The  present. extent  of  these  thirty-eight  libraries  is  as  follows:  — 


In  the  Widener  Buiiding 

VolumM 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

RoomO 2,635 

Business  School. 

Rooms  H  andl 3,091 

Child  Memorial.    Room  Z  . .  5,545 

Classics.    Room  E 5,253 

Economics.    Lower  R.  R.  . . ,  1,960 

French.    RoomW 2,648 

German.    Room  Q 1,598 

Graduate  Economics.  Room  V  212 

History.    Lower  R.  R 7,235 

Lowell  Memorial.    Room  X  .  1,677 

Mathematics.    Room  G 1,277 

Sanskrit.    Room  A 1,076 

Statistical  Lab.    Room  Y  ...  247 


Oulnde  the  Widener  Building 

Education.    Lawrence 7,934 

Physiological  Lab.    Latorence  93 

Chemical  Lab.    BoyUton ....  4,725 

Physical  Lab.     Jefferson ....  710 

Botanical  Lab.    Museum  . . .  1,929 

Geological  Lab.    do 250 

Mineralogical  Lab.    do 1,266 


Outside  the  Widener  Building 

Volumet 

Phys.  Geog.  Lab.    Museum  .  297 

Zoological  Lab.    do 434 

Students'  Palaeontological 

Lab.    Museum 9 

Plant  Physiological  Lab. 

Botanical  Museum 268 

Astronomical  Lab 94 

Philosophy.    Emerson 5,223 

Social  Ethics,    do 4,727 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum  . .  2,087 

Germanic  Museum 51 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

RotchLab 528 

Engineering.    Pierce 9,822 

Music.    Music  Bldg 2,171 

Fine  Arts.    Fogg  Museum .. .  1,405 

Architecture.    Robinson 1,945 

Landscape  Arch.    Robinson  .  1,699 

Preachers'  Lib.    Wadstoorth  .  186 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Lib 500 

Forestry.    Bussey  Institution .  132 

Total,  Special  Libraries  . . .  82,939 
Deduct  for  books  on  deposit 

from  Central  Library 4,883 


78.056 


The  bringing  together  of  so  many  of  these  libraries  under  the  roof  of 
the  Widener  Building  will  make  possible  better  supervision  and  a  larger 
measure  of  cooperation  with  the  Central  Library.  The  total  growth  of 
these  collections  during  the  year  has  amounted  to  3,038  volumes,  the 
largest  additions  being  to  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  530  volumes;  Social 
Ethics,  532  volumes;  Philosophy,  201  volumes;  Music,  415  volumes; 
Education,  233  volimies. 

Bindery 

The  work  of  the  bindery  conducted  by  Mr.  Holzwarth  and  his  assistant 
becomes  every  year  of  a  more  varied  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  it  in  figures,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  indispensable.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  included  the  repairing  or  rebinding  of  733  volumes, 
the  mounting  of  154  photographs  and  of  thirty-one  maps,  the  making  of 
portfolios  and  slip-cases  for  books,  prompt  treatment  given  to  volumes 
soaked  by  melting  snow  from  a  leak  in  the  Randall  Hall  roof,  and  a  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  repairing  extending  to  over  400  different  jobs. 
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A  long  run  of  the  BaUimore  American,  unbound,  had  been  received,  which 
was  in  such  bad  condition,  and  which  had  been  so  irregularly  printed  in 
the  first  place  that  at  first  we  despaired  of  binding  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pages  could  be  read.  Mr.  Holzwarth,  however,  succeeded  in  mending, 
folding,  mounting  and  sewing  the  sheets  so  that  the  binding  in  thirty-one 
volmnes  could  be  accomplished.  The  final  arrangement  of  the  Child 
ballad  manuscripts  having  been  completed  by  Professor  Kittredge,  the 
mounting  of  the  3,000  papers  involved  was  taken  up  and  the  whole  bound 
in  ten  voliunes  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  The  autographs 
received  from  Mrs.  Rupert  Norton,  including  over  900  sheets,  were  also 
mounted  in  the  bindery. 

Mr.  Holzwarth  has  also  cooperated  with  Mr.  Yapp,  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  sent  to  outside  binders,  and  he  checks  off  and  examines  the 
books  returned  to  see  that  the  work  conforms  to  our  specifications.  Mr. 
Yapp  has  given  careful  attention  and  study  to  binding  questions  and  has 
introduced  a  number  of  improvements  in  our  ciu-rent  work,  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  binding  without  adding  materially  to  the  expense.  More 
pains  arc  taken  to  avoid  re-sewing  in  the  case  of  books  where  the  old 
sewing  is  still  good,  and  here  again  our  own  modest  bindery  proves 
useful,  since  the  work  can  be  conveniently  prepared  here  and  sent  to  the 
outside  bindery  to  be  finished.  The  work  sent  to  our  two  outMde  binders 
in  the  course  of  the  year  included  6,945  volumes  to  be  bound,  and 
1,787  pamphlets  to  be  put  into  inexpensive  covers. 
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WiDBNER  Memorial  Library.  —  Third  Floor 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  cov- 
ering the  year  July  1, 1915,  to  Jime  30, 1916. 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  the  University  Library  has 
reached  a  total  of  nearly  two  million  volumes  and  pamphlets.  It 
now  ranks  both  in  size  and  in  quality  among  the  greatest  collec- 
tions of  books  in  the  world,  though  its  constituent  parts  are  of 
uneven  strength  and  all  present  imlimited  possibilities  of  im- 
provement. All  still  lack  what  they  much  need,  namely,  satis- 
factory endowment  of  their  own,  without  which  there  must  always 
be  some  imcertainty  as  to  their  future.  Most  of  them  are  suitably 
housed,  which  makes  for  their  increased  efficiency  as  well  as  com- 
fort. The  Library  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  is  perhaps 
the  worst  off  in  this  respect,  having  far  outgrown  the  room  first 
assigned  to  it.  Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that,  as  its  quarters  are 
not  fireproof,  it  is  ever  in  danger  of  complete  destruction. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  one  of  remarkable  growth,  nor, 

except  in  the  case  of  the  College  Library,  of  very  material 

changes.    The  continuance  of  the  war  makes  it  difficult  and  often 

impossible  to  get  books  or  periodicals  from  most  of  the  European 

coimtries,  notably  from  Germany.    We  do  not  even  know  what  is 

^^ written  there.    The  price  of  books,  of  binding,  of  labor,  and  of 

^  almost  everything,  is  rising  and  the  Library,  like  the  rest  of  the 

,  ^    community,  is  affected  by  it,  the  more  so  as  its  budget  is  inelastic. 

^  Its  needs  are  certain  to  grow;  there  is  no  such  certainty  as  to 

'    the  growth  of  its  resources. 

^      The  Harry  EUdns  Widener  Memorial  Library  was  dedicated  on 

^Zk)inmencement  Day,  Jime  24,  1915,  with  simple  but  impressive 

Vceremony,  including  an  address  by  Senator  Lodge  which  will 

^  remain  a  model  of  its  kind.    On  the  same  day,  the  moving  over  of 

C^  books  from  Randall  Hall  began.    Thanks  to  the  fact  that  we  had 

had  ample  time  to  make  oiu*  plans  beforehand,  we  were  able 

T^to  transport  nearly  the  whole  collection  and  to  get  it  into  place 

^  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  this  without  interruption  to 

cj  the  r^ular  summer  use  of  the  Library.    We  had  the  advantage  of 
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the  experience  gained  from  our  hurried  shift  from  Gore  HaD  in 
1913,  and  as  before  the  operation  was  most  efficiently  directed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Carney,  superintendent  of  the  library  building.  I  wish 
also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  our  staff  for  the 
zeal  and  helpf ubiess  they  displayed  throughout  and  for  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  they  accepted  the  many  inconveniences  incidental 
to  three  winters  in  temporary  quarters.  We  owe  much  to  the 
cordial  assistance  of  Mr.  Biu'ke,  inspector  of  the  University  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  to  the  members  of  his  force.  This  time  the 
cataloguing  department  came  in  for  their  large  share  of  the  burdens, 
for  we  profited  by  the  circumstance  that  the  library  cards  had  to 
be  put  into  new  trays  to  change  from  oiu*  old  system  of  separate 
author  and  subject  catalogues  to  a  united  "  dictionary,"  one  such 
as  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  great  majority  of  American  libraries.  The 
transformation  necessitated  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Currier,  head  of  the  cataloguing  department,  and  several  weeks 
of  work  at  increasingly  high  pressure  on  that  of  the  staff  in  order 
that  a  million  and  a  half  cards  might  with  many  changes  in  their 
sequence  be  put  into  their  new  places  in  a  few  hours.  The  work 
went  without  a  hitch  and  reflects  great  credit  on  those  who  carried 
it  out.  Saturday,  August  7th,  was  the  day  on  which  the  catalogue 
was  moved,  and  on  Monday,  the  9th,  the  Harvard  College  Library 
officially  began  life  in  its  new  home. 

In  the  months  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  Library  has  been 
gradually  shaking  down  into  its  present  quarters.  There  have 
been  coimtless  details  to  attend  to;  for  instance,  there  have  been 
newspapers  to  straighten  out  which  have  been  lying  in  bundles 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centiu'y;  indeed,  the  work  of  adjustment  is  not 
even  yet  complete.  It  was  not  imtil  the  middle  of  the  term  that  we 
were  able,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  a  few  graduates,  to  fit  out 
the  stalls  for  reading  in  the  stack  with  two  himdred  and  seventy- 
five  expressly  designed  tables  and  with  chairs  and  lights.  The 
special  libraries  and  working  rooms  on  the  top  floor  were  mostly 
furnished  by  friends  of  the  departments  to  which  the  rooms  wa:e 
assigned.  Two  of  them,  the  Justin  Winsor  map  room  and  the 
Murray  Potter  seminary  room  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  serve  as  memorials  to  the  men  after  whom  they  are 
named.  The  unsurpassed  Theatre  CoUection  of  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Shaw  occupies  two  rooms  fitted  out  by  himself  and  will  always  be 
of  value  to  students  of  the  subject  as  well  as  of  interest  to  a  larger 
public.  His  generous  donation  this  Commencement  of  a  fund  to 
meet  the  future  expense  of  the  care  of  the  collection  shows  a  rare 
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appreciation  of  the  burdens  which  even  the  most  welcome  gifts 
may  impose  upon  the  institution  that  receives  them. 

We  have  now  been  in  the  new  Library  for  a  year  and  we  have  bad 
a  chance  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  marvellous  good  for- 
tune that  has  befallen  the  University  by  its  possession.  There 
have  been  practically  no  impleasant  surprises  such  as  one  expects 
in  a  thing  of  this  scale  with  several  untried  features.  The  building 
is  not  only  a  stately  monument  carried  out  with  lavish  generosity, 
it  is  also  an  admirable  working  laboratory.  The  main  reading  room 
is  well  filled  from  morning  till  night  and  the  number  of  books  read 
on  the  spot  by  students  as  well  as  of  those  taken  out  by  them 
shows  a  large  increase  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
seminary  and  reading  rooms  on  the  top  floor  are  in  constant  use. 
The  sixty  professors'  studies  have  been  occupied,  several  of  them 
by  more  than  one  person,  so  that  we  already  cannot  offer  their 
hospitality  to  strangers  or  accommodate  our  own  yoimger  in- 
structors. These  studies  have  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  a 
boon  to  numerous  members  of  the  Faculty  who  now  for  the  first 
time  have  suitable  accommodation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  books 
which  they  need  for  their  work,  both  of  teaching  and  of  research. 
The  stalls  in  the  stack,  where  each  man  may  choose  his  table  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  volumes  he  needs  most,  offer  to  many  of  our 
graduate  students,  to  our  teaching  force,  and  to  visiting  scholars, 
conveniences  and  opportimities  which  are  not,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in  such  measure  in  any  other  library  or  learned  institution 
in  the  world. 

ARCHIBALD  GARY  CXDOLIDGE. 
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APPENDIX 

The  accefisioDS  to  the  University  library  for  the  year  and  the  present 
extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


LnuuBOi 


College  Library :  — 

Bfain  Collection 

Thirty-eight  Spedtl  Libnuriet 

Total 

Law  School 

AndoTer-Hanrard  Theological  Library    .... 

Motenm  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology 

Peabody  Motenm 

Attronomical  Obterratory 

Gray  Herbarinm 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Bnttey  Institution 

Blue  Hill  Obtenratory 

Total 

Deduct  transfers  between  College  Library,  De- 
partmental, and  Special  Libraries 

Totals 

Total  number  of  Tolumes  and  pamphlets 


Yoliimei 
added 


29,568 
S,507 


86,075 

5,619 

1,803 

1,128 

622 

281 

294 

1,698 

189 

598 

10 

7 


46,718 


289 


46,429 


PrcMBtezleBtii 


YollllllM 


706,459 
83,568 


790,022 

166,476 

108,082 

58,459 

6,950 

14,817 

16,248 

28,698 

2,867 

80,918 

8,214 

7,916 


1,229,162 
1,968,087 


457,800 


457,800 

52,955 
50,893 

6,80S 
84,621 
11,027 
49,411 
9,0000) 

7,531 
16,901 
15,181 


788,875 
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The  current  report  covers  the  usual  college  year  July  1, 1915  to  June  30, 
1916,  as  to  all  tables  of  statistics,  but  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  speak 
of  some  things  that  belong  to  the  summer  of  1916  in  order  not  to  delay 
their  mention  unduly. 

Accessions 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  received  by  the  College  Library, 
excluding  the  special  libraries,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
covers  five  years:  — 


RSCKIYKD  BT  COLLBOE  LiBBABT 


By  purchase  or  exchange,  Tolt.    . 

**  "  **  "  pamt.  . 
By  gift,  toIb 

<i      ((    pamt 

By  bmding  serials,  voli 

Total  Tolumes 

**    pamphlets  .... 

'^    additions,  Tolnmes 

and  pamphlets    . 

Maps  in  sheets 

By  binding  pamphlets  singly  and  in 
volumes 


1011-12 


Net  growth,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  transfers,  duplicates 
disposed  of,  etc.  Volumes  .   .   . 


14,817 
6, 184 
7,358 

17,120 
2,808 


1912-18 


24,478 
23,304 


47,782 
498 

1,694 


22,834 


18,804 
9,080 
7,098 

22,850 
2,196 


23,093 
31,930 


55,028 
495 

1,109 


22,286 


1013-14 

1914-16 

10,741 
3,053 
9,353 

21,674 
2,470 

11,741 

4,697 

34,386 

24,275 

2,357 

22,564 
24,727 

48,484 
28,972 

47,291 
458 

1,548 

77,456 
512 

1,808 

22,239 

45,481 

101»-10 

10,578 

2,271 

16,958 

12,544 

2,042 

29,568 
14,815 

44,888 
269 

1,041 


29,581 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  first  figures  above  do  not  indicate  the 
actual  net  growth  of  the  Library  from  year  to  year,  since  on  the  one 
hand  they  do  not  include  the  volumes  formed  by  binding  pamphlets 
separately  or  in  tract  volumes  (already  counted  as  pamphlets  in  some 
previous  year),  and  on  the  other  hand  they  make  no  allowance  for  vol- 
umes worn  out  or  rejected,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  duplicates, 
treated  as  pamphlets,  or  transferred  to  other  departments. 

GifU.  —  The  year  just  past  is  naturally  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  which  brought  us  the  Widener  books,  the  Fearing  collection 
on  angling,  fisheries  and  fish  culture,  and  the  Shaw  collection  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  theatre,  besides  numerous  other  notable  ^ts,  but  the 
record  of  accessions  includes  several  collections  of  unique  significance  and 
value,  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  is  double  the  average  of  the  five 
years  preceding  1914-15. 

The  first  place  should  be  given  to  the  extraordinary  collection  of  Eng- 
lish political  and  controversial  tracts  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
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(1640-61)  fonned  by  Frederick  Lewis  Gay,  of  Brookline,  of  the  Clan  of 
1878,  and  given  to  the  Library  after  the  owner's  death,  March  3,  1916, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wish,  by  Mrs.  Gay  and  his  two 
brothers.  Dr.  Warren  F.  Gay,  '90,  and  Ernest  L.  Gay,  '97.  The  coUeo- 
tion  as  it  came  to  the  Library  numbered  664  volumes  and  1564  pam- 
phlets, but  since  many  of  the  volumes  were  composed  of  twenty  to  thirty 
separate  tracts  bound  together,  it  would  better  describe  the  coUectioQ 
to  say  that  it  numbered  over  4000  different  items.  Many  of  these  are 
of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  among  them  are  niunerous  publications  of  the 
earliest  graduates  of  the  College  and  of  others  closely  connected  with  its 
early  days,  a  group  of  persons  in  whom  Mr.  Gay  was  especially  interested. 
The  Sir  Harry  Vane  items,  for  instance,  are  51,  Hugh  Peters,  134,  William 
Prynne,  108,  John  Crowne,  the  Restoration  dramatist,  once  a  student 
in  Harvard  College,  26.  There  are  also  21  volumes  of  news-sheets  and 
many  broadsides.  For  some  years  the  Library  has  been  adding  constantly 
to  its  own  collection  in  the  same  field,  and  for  this  also  it  is  indebted  in 
part  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Gay;  and  at  his  suggestion  pains  have  been 
taken  not  to  duplicate  what  was  already  to  be  found  in  the  Gay  collec- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  two  collections  now  united  have  comparatively 
little  in  common,  and  together  form  a  collection  of  about  6000  pieces 
that  can  hardly  be  rivalled  outside  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1915,  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  collection  received 
as  gifts  from  Mrs.  Eioe,  Mrs.  Rice's  daughter,  Mrs.  Dixon,  her  son  Mr. 
George  D.  Widener,  and  from  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  number  of  volumes  which  Harry  Widener  had  hoped  to  secure  for  his 
collection:  Matthew  Prior's  copy  of  Spenser's  Works,  1679,  with  manu- 
script annotations;  Erasmus's  Paraphrase,  1551;  autograph  letters  horn 
George  Cruikshank  to  Robins;  Confession  of  an  Oxonian,  1826;  and  The 
Wit's  Magazine,  1784-85,  with  engravings  by  William  Blake.  Mrs.  Bice 
has  also  added  to  the  Widener  Stevenson  collection  a  number  of  rare  or 
imique  volumes,  including  an  eight-page  manuscript.  Sketches  of  the 
Lazaretto,  one  of  the  ten  copies  of  The  Beach  of  Falesa,  printed  for 
securing  copyright,  proof-sheets  of  Underwoods,  differing  materially  from 
the  published  volume,  and  a  copy  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  with  an 
inscription  in  verse  to  W.  E.  Henley. 

From  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  the  Library  has  received  by  bequest  a 
number  of  original  manuscripts  of  the  highest  literary  interest:  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Lowell's  Biglow  Papers,  Second 
Series,  Holmes's  Guardian  Angel,  Emerson's  The  Titmouse,  also  his 
address  delivered  when  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emandpaticm  was 
received  in  Boston,  and  his  essay  on  Character;  a  portfolio  containing 
twenty-two  poems  by  Longfellow;  poems  by  Celia  Thaxter  mounted  in 
a  scrap-book;  Whittier's  My  Namesake;  a  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Agnes 
of  Sorrento;  George  Eliot's  Agatha;  Charles  Reade's  The  Box  Tunnel;  a 
part  of  Dickens's  Unconmiercial  Traveller,  also  his  George  Silverman's 
Explanation  and  an  article  on  Fechter's  Acting;  one  of  Thackeray^ 
Roundabout  Papers  and  a  letter  from  Thackeray  to  James  T.  IMda; 
two  stories  by  Elizabeth  S.  Sheppard,  the  author  of  Charlen  Auchester, 
The  Children's  Qties  and  Sniffey  the  Skye;  Sydney  Smith's  Letter  to  thb 
Pennsylvanians,  1843;  a  page  of  De  Quince's  MS.;  a  journal  at  James 
G.  Percival;  also  a  large  number  of  autograph  letters  tnm  Bn^Sah  and 
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American  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  few  books  with  inter- 
esting personal  associations:  Abraham  Lincoln's  copy  of  Pope,  Charles 
Lamb's  copy  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  with  four  missing  pages  supplied 
in  the  hand  of  the  owner,  a  copy  of  Don  Juan,  Cantos  III-V,  with  a  note 
covering  the  first  page  in  Byron's  hand;  copies  of  Wordsworth's  Poems 
with  corrections  by  the  author;  a  volume  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley  and  Keats  with  the  autograph  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  with 
letters  from  the  authors  inserted.  From  Mrs.  Fields's  executor  we  have 
also  received  about  350  volumes  selected  from  her  library,  many  of  them 
inscribed  by  the  authors  or  with  letters  inserted. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Edes,  of  Cambridge,  has  given  us  the  collection  of  edi* 
tions  of  Horace  formed  by  her  father,  William  Cross  Williamson  of  the 
Class  of  1852,  containing  116  volumes  and  including  many  of  the  choicest 
editions  of  the  poet.  Almost  every  famous  printer  from  the  earliest  days 
of  printing  to  the  present  has  tried  his  hand  at  Horace,  so  that  a  Horace 
collection  naturally  presents  a  conspectus  of  the  history  of  printing. 
Leaving  on  the  shelves  in  the  stack  the  editions  most  useful  to  the  classi- 
cal student,  we  are  able,  by  combining  with  the  more  notable  editions  of 
the  Williamson  collection  those  of  a  similar  character  already  in  the 
Library,  to  form  a  collection  precious  not  only  to  the  Latinist  but  to  the 
student  of  printing  and  bibliography  as  well.  Such  a  collection  we  now 
have  in  the  Treasure  Room,  numbering  at  present  128  volmnes,  and 
presenting  specimens  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  famous  printers  of  the 
world  beginning  with  the  sixteenth  centmy,  the  fifteenth  century  editions 
being  in  the  collection  of  Incimabula  nearby. 

Another  special  collection  received  by  gift  is  one  of  about  700  volumes 
and  pamphlets  on  Tobacco.  Containing  many  early  works,  and  covering 
a  wide  range  of  interests,  the  collection  reflects  the  taste  of  a  discriminat- 
ing smoker  and  book-lover,  but  does  not  attempt  to  include  modem 
practical  works  on  tobacco  as  an  article  of  agriculture  and  trade. 

To  Mr.  Paul  D.  Evans,  of  Dansville,  New  York,  who  was  a  student 
in  the  Graduate  School  in  1914-15,  we  are  indebted  for  a  substantial 
beginning  in  the  gathering  together  of  Welsh-American  periodicals,  in- 
dispensable as  a  foundation  for  the  still  unwritten  history  of  the  Welsh 
emigration  to  America.  From  Mr.  Evans  himself  we  have  received  nearly 
1500  numbers  of  Welsh  serials  and  newspapers  printed  in  America,  and 
through  his  efforts  other  persons  have  bcNsn  interested  so  that  additional 
material  of  a  similar  nature  has  come  to  us  from  the  family  of  Robert 
Everett,  of  Remsen,  New  York,  the  editor  of  the  Welsh  paper,  Y  Cerir 
hawdr,  from  Mr.  David  R.  Thomas,  of  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee,  and  from 
Mrs.  Edward  Roderick  and  Messrs.  Rees  Thomas  and  Arthur  M.  Roberts, 
of  Utica,  New  York.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  persons  of  Welsh  origin 
or  Welsh  affiliations  will  be  interested  in  adding  to  the  collection  already 
80  well  begun. 

The  Harvard  Commission  on  Western  History  has  continued  its  search 
for  manuscript  material  illustrating  the  history  of  the  West,  and  is  favored 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  now  assure  owners  of  such  pap^^  that  their  col- 
lections will  be  housed  in  the  new  Widener  Library  secure  from  accidental 
destruction.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Martin,  the  Archivist  of  the  Commission, 
reports  that  **  at  present  the  Commission  is  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  activities  of  New  England  upon  the  ocean  and  its  share  in  coloniz- 
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ing  and  developing  the  West.  Old  log-books,  journals,  ledgers,  and  cor- 
respondence, business  and  social,  all  cast  light  upon  the  history  of  trade, 
prices,  wages,  modes  of  conducting  business,  commercial  rivalries  and 
alliances,  —  in  short  the  actual  life  of  the  period  when  New  Eng^bmd 
was  so  active  on  the  sea.  In  similar  fashion  the  history  of  the  innumerabte 
land,  mining  and  transportation  companies  promoted  by  New  England  men 
requires  the  same  sort  of  material. ...  All  such  data  are  deared.  Indeed 
whatever  serves  to  make  clearer  such  topics  as  the  development  of  in- 
dustry, politics,  literature,  or  religion,  or  other  phases  of  social  life,  in 
any  part  of  the  country  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Library.  The  experts 
interested  in  the  different  departments  of  collection  will  be  glad  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  what  is  worth  preserving,  if  the  prospective  donor 
is  in  doubt.''  The  chief  manuscript  collections  acquired  during  the  year 
1915-16  are  the  following:  —  transcripts  of  the  correspondence  (1810-11) 
of  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  a  Boston  merchant,  with  **  Notes  on  his  life  and 
Character,''  written  by  J.  Jackson,  in  1847;  abstracts  from  five  ships' 
account  books  of  James  and  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Boston,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  H.  A.  Lamb,  '71,  of  Boston,  with  abstracts  from  a  family  sketch 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Lamb  based  on  papers  since  destroyed  by  fire,  "  Notes  on 
Trade  with  the  Northwest  Coast  from  about  1790  to  1810  ";  ledgers, 
letter-books  and  other  accounts  of  Bryant  and  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  relating 
to  trade  with  the  Pacific  Coast  and  China,  etc.,  1811-71,  ten  vdumes 
folio,  given  by  W.  Sohier  Bryant,  '84,  of  New  York;  papers  of  Josiah 
Marshall,  a  Boston  merchant,  trading  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  China,  1818-40,  deposited  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Morison, 
of  Boston,  through  her  son  Dr.  S.  E.  Morison,  '08;  papers  and  account 
books  of  James  Hunnewell,  of  Boston,  covering  a  long  period  of  active 
business  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  places  all  over  the  world 
down  to  about  1860,  deposited  by  James  M.  Hunnewell,  '01,. of  Boston; 
business  papers  and  correspondence,  1902-09,  of  the  New  England  Copper 
Company,  Clifton,  Arizona,  given  by  Lindsay  Swift,  '77,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Gardner  W.  Allen,  of  Boston,  of  the  Class  of  1877,  author  of  books 
on  the  early  American  Navy,  has  presented  to  the  Library  his  extensive 
collection  of  books  on  the  naval  history  of  the  United  States,  remarkaUe 
for  the  large  number  of  excerpts  from  periodicals  it  contains,  bound  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  collection  as  received  numbers  1317  volumes  and 
387  pamphlets  and  serials.  It  is  to  be  kept  together  on  our  shelves  and 
in  close  proximity  to  what  the  Library  already  possesses  on  the  same 
subject. 

fVom  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Brigham,  of  Brookline,  we  have  received  a  collec- 
tion of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Civil  War  besides  several 
hundred  volumes  on  other  subjects. 

By  bequest  from  Erasmus  D.  Leavitt,  of  Cambridge,  the  Library  has 
received  about  500  voliunes,  being  the  engineering,  technical,  and  scientific 
books  in  his  library. 

J.  H.  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Chelsea,  England,  at  the  suggestion  of  Profeflsar 
George  P.  Baker,  has  sent  us  a  collection  of  over  900  play-bills  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  English  stage  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  form  an  appropriate 
addition  to  the  Theatre  collection. 
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Dr.  Hattori,  Professor  of  Japanese  Literature  and  Life  in  1915-16, 
added  over  800  volumes  to  our  collection  of  Japanese  texts. 

The  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  supplemented 
his  ^ts  of  Paraguayan  books  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  by  paying 
for  over  500  works  of  Brazilian  history  and  literature  brought  together 
by  Dr.  Klein  on  his  South  American  trip,  and  by  sending  us  some  300 
Tolumes  of  miscellaneous  literature,  mostly  European  and  American, 
from  the  private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Salvador  de  Mendon9a,  formerly 
Brazilian  minister  to  the  United  States.  As  another  result  of  Dr.  Klein's 
visit  to  South  America  we  have  received  by  ^t  several  hundred  volumes 
of  documents  from  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Governments  and  from 
the  state  of  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil.  Dr.  Eicardo  Pillado  of  Buenos  Ayres  has 
added  a  number  of  other  Argentine  official  pubHcations. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Doughty,  the  Dominion  Archivist,  has  given  us  the 
valuable  set  of  Cadastres  or  surveys  of  lands  held  in  seigneurial  tenure 
in  1863,  in  seven  foHo  volumes. 

Professor  Mtinsterberg  has  collected  for  the  Library  several  hundred 
representative  German  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  on  the  European 
War.  From  numerous  other  donors,  other  publications  on  the  War  are 
received  in  great  numbers.  Mr.  Luoian  Sharpe  has  provided  us  with  the 
Italian  periodicals  "  II  Corriere  della  Sera  "  and  ''  II  Giornale  dltalia." 
The  Boston  Public  Library  has  sent  us  the  files  of  several  German  papers 
which  it  receives  currently  but  does  not  bind.  Mr.  Howard  S.  Gans, 
of  New  York,  has  presented  bound  volumes  of  the  New  York  Times 
covering  the  period  of  the  War. 

Prom  the  family  of  Dr.  David  W.  Cheever  has  been  received  the  Class 
Record  Book  of  1852,  and  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  the  Class 
Book  of  1854.  The  series  of  these  folio  records  stretches  back  to  1828 
and  is  now  almost  complete  down  to  1854,  but  the  Books  for  the  classes 
of  '34,  '36,  '43,  '49,  '51  and  '53  have  not  yet  been  deposited  in  the  Library. 
The  classes  of  '34,  '36  and  '43  are  now  extinct,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Class  Books  cannot  now  be  recovered.  Of  later  classes  we  already 
have  the  Records  of  '57,  '58,  '60  and  '62. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Fearing  has  added  a  number  of  rare  books,  pamphlets  and 
broadsides  to  his  Fishing  and  Fisheries  collection;  Mr.  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  has  made  constant  additions  to  the  collection  on  the  Theatre  given 
to  us  last  year;  and  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Gay  has  continued  to  increase  the 
collection  of  ballad  operas  which  he  is  collecting  on  our  shelves.  Mrs. 
Luther  S.  Livingston  has  given  several  valuable  bibliographical  works  of 
special  interest  and  many  Stevenson  items. 

The  year  has  brought  us  some  interesting  manuscripts  besides  those 
contained  in  Mrs.  Fields's  bequest  and  those  collected  by  the  Commission 
on  Western  History:  from  Professor  George  R.  Noyes,  '94,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  four  volumes  containing  copies  of  the  letters  written 
home  to  his  family  by  his  uncle.  Captain  John  B.  Noyes,  '58,  during  the 
Civil  War,  1861-64;  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  the  original 
manuscript  of  G.  P.  R.  James's  "The  Gipsy";  from  Mrs.  F.  G.  Ireland,  of 
New  York,  a  characteristic  letter  from  R.  L.  Stevenson  to  her  husband; 
from  Professor  Jared  S.  Moore,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  President  Jared  Sparks  on  his 
religious  belief;  and  from  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  a  letter  from 
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Jefferson  to  Mr.  Laporte  relating  to  student  diet  at  the  Univ^sty  of 
Vir^nia;  from  Lawrence  Bond,  77,  of  West  Newton,  a  collection  of  letten 
forming  the  correspondence  of  his  father,  Edward  P.  Bond,  on  Hawaiian 
affairs,  1866-69;  from  Miss  Susannah  Willard,  of  Cambridge,  manuscript 
letters  and  a  journal  of  members  of  her  grandfather's  family,  Joseph 
Willard,  President  of  the  College  from  1781  to  1804;  from  Mrs.  James 
H.  Means,  of  Boston,  the  original  will  of  Paul  Dudley,  December  29, 1750, 
with  its  appended  *'  declaration ''  of  January  2,  1751,  estaUiahing  the 
Dudleian  Lecture;  from  John  R.  Mason,  '69,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  a  manu- 
script volume  containing  notes  for  sermons  and  biographical  memo- 
randa written  by  Reverend  Joseph  Baxter  of  the  Class  of  1693.  Mr. 
Eliot  Norton,  '85,  of  New  York,  has  sent  additional  autograph  letters 
for  the  Library's  autograph  collection. 

Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter,  of  Boston,  besides  depositing  in  the  Library  94 
volumes  from  her  husband's  library,  including  many  rare  editions  of 
Italian  authors,  has  presented  Poe's  autograph  manuscript  of  "The 
Haunted  Palace." 

Mr.  Ceorge  B.  Leighton  has  placed  in  our  care  on  deposit  a  number  of 
precious  volumes,  including  early  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  a  fifteenth 
century  manuscript  of  Lydgate's  "  Fall  of  Princes,"  a  scrap-book  filled 
with  miniatures  and  illuminated  initials  cut  from  manuscripts  in  Spain 
during  the  Peninsular  War  by  a  sergeant  in  the  English  army,  a  fine  copy 
of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  and  several  other  early  printed  books,  all 
from  the  Hbrary  of  his  father,  the  late  Greorge  E.  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis. 

Another  collection  received  on  deposit  is  that  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Society,  which  for  the  present  occupies  a  row  of  the  stack 
immediately  following  the  Library's  books  on  American  history.  The 
collection,  made  up  largely  of  exchanges  with  other  historical  societies,  is  not 
a  large  one,  but  it  contains  some  unique  material,  manuscript  and  printed, 
relating  to  Cambridge.  The  Society  has  had  the  books  put  in  good  con- 
dition on  the  shelves,  catalogued  and  shelf-listed,  tagged  and  numbered, 
and  bookplates  inserted,  so  that  we  may  easily  keep  them  in  prop^  ord^ , 
and  it  will  provide  for  the  care  of  new  accessions.  The  Catalogue  is  acces- 
sible to  the  public  in  our  Bibliographical  Room.  The  Society  has  also 
deposited  portraits  by  Copley  of  Henry  Vassall  and  his  wife  Pendope 
Vassall,  early  residents  of  Cambridge.    These  hang  in  the  Treasure  Room. 

From  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hedge  and  her  brother  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  '51, 
we  have  received  certain  manuscripts  of  their  father,  Professor  F.  H. 
Hedge,  and  a  silver  teapot  of  early  American  make  which  belonged  to 
their  great  grandfather.  Dr.  William  Kneeland,  of  Cambridge,  of  the  Ckm 
of  1751,  a  tutor  in  Harvard  College  from  1754  to  1763,  a  practising 
physician  in  Cambridge  and  a  pronounced  loyalist.  The  teapot  was 
given  to  him  by  his  pupils  in  1763. 

Mrs.  Penelope  F.  Coolidge,  of  Roxbury,  has  sent  us  a  large  crayon  por- 
trait of  her  grandfather,  Professor  Sidney  Willard  of  the  Class  of  1798, 
a  son  of  President  Willard  and  librarian  from  1800  to  1805. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Moulton,  '83,  has  presented  framed  etchings  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Lincoln  to  be  himg  on  the  walls  of  the 
Government  seminary  room;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnston,  '05,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  a  portrait  of  G^eral  Henry  Lee,  with  a  letter  from  General 
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Lee  to  his  son  Charles  Carter  Lee,  20  November,  1817,  then  a  student  in 
Harvard  College. 

The  preceding  notes  are  far  from  covering  all  the  gifts  received  by  the 
Library  from  the  hosts  of  graduates  and  other  friends  to  whom  it  is  con- 
stantly indebted  for  valuable  and  interesting  contributions,  but  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  each  gift  would  be  impossible. 

Among  the  gifts  of  money  received  during  the  year  the  following  are 
some  of  the  more  important: 

Subscriptions  amounting  to  S4835,  to  make  special  purchases  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  sunmier  of  1916,  were  received 
from  the  following  persons:  —  *  James  Byrne,  77,  Guy  F.  Cary,  '02, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52,  William  Endicott,  '87,  Thomas  B.  Gannett.  '97, 
Henry  S.  Grew,  '96,  Robert  F.  Herrick,  '90,  Hollis  H.  HunneweU,  '90, 
Charles  Jackson,  '98,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  *J.  P.  Morgan,  '89,  Wil- 
liam Phillips,  '00,  Frank  Graham  Thomson,  '97,  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98, 
George  Wigglesworth,  '74,  William  Woodward,  '98,  and  two  anonjrmous 
gifts. 

Subscriptions  toward  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  English  historical 
tracts  and  broadsides,  already  mentioned,  amounting  to  $460,  were 
received  from  Ezra  H.  Baker,  '81,  Henry  W.  Bliss,  '84,  Henry  W.  Cun- 
ningham, '82,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  '55,  George  V.  Leverett,  '67, 
Lawrence  S.  Mayo,  '10,  Harold  Murdock,  A.M.  1916,  Grenville  H. 
Norcross,  '75,  and  John  Woodbury,  '80. 

The  purchase  of  the  manuscripts  left  by  Charles  S.  Peirce,  '59,  was  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  report.  Subscriptions  for  this  purpose  amounting 
to  $440  were  received  from  Richard  C.  Cabot,  '89,  Julian  L.  Coolidge,  '95, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  '74,  B.  Apthorp  Gould  Fuller,  '00,  George  A.  Gordon, 
'81,  Joseph  Lee,  '83,  Mortimer  P.  Mason,  '99,  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Milliken, 
Francis  J.  Moors,  '86,  Morton  Prince,  '75,  Reginald  C.  Robbins,  '92,  Mrs. 
Bentley  W.  Warren,  Arthur  Woods,  '92,  and  James  H.  Woods,  '87. 

Other  gifts  have  been:  from  Ernest  B.  Dane,  '92,  $2500;  from  Oric 
Bates,  '05,  for  books  on  Arabic  and  other  subjects,  $260;  from  Hon. 
Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '90,  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  for  books  on  Brazil,  $650; 
from  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  '75,  for  binding  our  collection  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orations  and  poems,  to  which  he  has  himself  contributed  many 
items,  $62.30;  from  Fredrik  H.  Gade,  '92,  John  A.  Gade,  '96,  and  Horace 
U.  Gade,  '02,  for  Scandinavian  books,  $213.81 ;  from  Thomas  Barbour, 
'06,  for  books  on  Madagascar  and  East  Africa,  $50;  from  Livingston 
Davis,  '04,  for  books  on  Mauritius,  $25. 

There  were  also  received  in  continuation  of  annual  or  occasional  gifts 
for  special  purposes  the  following  sums:  from  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee, 
for  Incunabula  to  be  added  to  the  Weld  Memorial  Collection,  $500;  from 
Alexander  Cochrane,  for  Scottish  history  and  literature,  $750,  to  be  spent 
on  the  trip  to  England;  from  John  Craig,  for  books  on  the  English  Drama, 
$250;  from  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  '92,  for  books  on  China,  $50;  from  the 
Dante  Society,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dante  coUection,  $150;  from 
Mrs.  William  Hooper,  $520  in  addition  to  her  annual  gift  of  $1000  for 
the  Charles  Elliott  Perkins  Memorial;  from  James  Locb,  '88,  for  labor 
periodicals,  $100;   from  Ernest  L.  Gay,  '97,  for  ballad  operas,  $66.48; 

*  ReoeiTed  after  July  1  and  entered  in  the  Treaaurer's  acoounta  for  1916-17. 
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from  the  Department  of  Kngliah,  for  books  on  Engliah  literature  and 
other  subjects,  $173.34;  and  from  the  Division  of  Modem  TAtigmipa^ 

S133.33. 

The  total  amount  of  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  to  be  sp^it  for 
books  was  S12,189.26. 

Three  additional  funds  received  during  the  year  add  to  the  pennaneat 
resources  of  the  lilHury: 

From  Hugo  Reisinger,  of  New  York,  who  gave  liberally  to  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  a  bequest  of  $5000  "  to  be  used  sdely  for 
the  purchase  of  German  books  for  the  library." 

From  Mrs.  Rosalba  Peale  Proell,  SIOOO  to  found  the  Qement  Lawrence 
Smith  Fund,  **  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  per- 
manent value  for  the  Classical  Library." 

From  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  '69,  a  fund  of  $48,000,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Theatre  Collection. 

Purchases.  —  I  quote  from  Mr.  Potter's  report:  Among  the  purchaaee 
the  South  American  books  again  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Dr.  Julius 
Klein  spent  the  months  from  September  to  December  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tine and  Uruguay,  on  a  travelling  fellowship.  Li  these  countries  he 
bought  for  the  Library  some  2000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  besides  se- 
curing many  gifts.  The  cost  was  met  mainly  from  the  income  of  the  Latin- 
American  Professorship,  and  in  part  from  a  timely  gift  from  Hon.  Edwin 
V.  Morgan,  American  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Another  foreign  book-bujring  expedition  was  made  in  behalf  dt  the 
Library  by  Mr.  David  Heald,  in  the  summer  of  1916,  who  visited  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  as  well  as  many  smaller  Kngliah  towns. 
He  purchased  about  1700  volumes,  mainly  English  local  history  and 
topography,  but  many  desiderata  in  English  literature  and  in  miscel- 
laneous subjects  were  also  secured.  It  had  been  hoped  that  owing  to  war 
conditions  prices  would  be  below  the  normal,  and  also  that  some  private 
library  or  special  collection  might  be  picked  up,  but  it  was  found  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  book  prices  were  not  appreciably  lower  than  before  the 
war,  nor  was  there  any  private  collection  in  the  market  that  was  worth 
considering.  Mr.  Heald  secured  as  a  gift  from  the  Colonial  Office  a  long 
series  of  the  Official  Blue  Books  of  the  various  English  colonies.  One 
great  gain  from  his  expedition  is  the  closer  relations  established  with  the 
book-sellers  of  many  English  towns. 

Other  purchases  of  note  were  a  remarkable  collection  of  Rngliah  (road- 
sides, numbering  784,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bought  from  DobeO  of 
London,  and  paid  for  partly  from  funds  and  partly  from  special  gifts;  a 
large  collection  of  Lish  books  and  tracts,  bou^t  from  Quaritch;  a  further 
lot  of  EInglish  poetical  tracts  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  from  Pickering  and  Chatto;  an  unusual  number  dL  wiwks  on 
Africa  and  Asia,  from  various  catalogues;  and  many  English  lHogra{^iies 
from  titles  suggested  by  Professor  Abbott  of  Yale.  In  addition  to  this, 
orders  were  sent  for  a  large  number  of  works  on  Swiss  history  to  Lange, 
our  former  Italian  agent,  now  settled  in  Switzerland.  Another  important 
order  was  sent  to  a  Barcelona  dealer,  for  Catalan  bodes.  These  boob 
reached  us  late  in  the  summer,  and  will  increase  notably  our  coUectioo 
in  this  field.  On  the  European  War  comparativdy  few  books  have  been 
bought,  although  many  have  been  received  by  gift.    The  Libitury  pie- 
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fen  to  pursue  a  policy  of  waiting  for  all  but  the  most  important  until 
they  reach  the  inevitable  remainder  market,  perhaps  at  half  price.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  output  of  war  literature,  and  the  comparative 
unimportance  of  most  of  it,  this  seems  the  wisest  plan  to  follow.  After 
the  war  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  pick  up  in  France  and  Germany 
much  of  the  material  issued  there  at  small  cost. 

Income  and  Expenditure.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the 
book-funds,  receipts  from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
expenditures  for  books  during  the  last  five  years:  — 
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From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  previoat  year    .... 
Income  of  the  year 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  year 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 

Balance  from  prerioasyear    .   .   .  . 
BeceiTed  daring  the  year 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  year 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Special  Libraries 

(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

Total 


lOU-12 

1913-13 

1918-14 

1914-15 

$4,855 

28,787 

*$3,838 
26,592 

$4,726 
31,539 

$4,209 
28,091 

28,142 
24,594 

29,430 
24,704 

36,265 
32,056 

32,300 
25,674 

3,548 

4,337 
19,164 

4,726 

*749 
16,340 

4,209 

3,721 

17,878 

6,626 

891 
6,114 

23,601 
22,463 

17,089 
18,868 

21,699 
20,708 

7,005 
8,841 

1,038 

8,721 

891 

3,164 

$47,057 
7,068 

138,072 
8,690 

$62,764 
8,072 

$29,515 
7,710 

$64,115 

$46,762 

$60,886 

$37,225 

1016-10 


t$6,766 
80,221 

36,986 
20,997 

15,989 


8,164 
18,329 

16,498 

4,076 

12,417 


25,078 
7,526 

$32,599 


The  large  balance  from  the  income  of  book  funds  carried  over  to  next 
year  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  orders  for  German  books  have  been 
generally  deferred,  that  we  are  holding  back  a  considerable  sum  that  will 
be  needed  when  the  book  trade  resumes  its  normal  condition,  and  that 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  orders  which  we  did  send  forward 
for  books  were  dispatched  in  the  last  months  of  the  year,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  paid  for  until  after  July  1st.  In  like  maimer  the  balance  from  gpifts 
is  abnormally  large,  the  money  for  special  purchases  in  England  having 
been  received  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  not  spent  until  after  its  close. 

*  Those  bahuioes  do  not  agree  with  the  balances  at  the  end  of  the  prerioua 
the  income  of  the  Perkins  Memorial  was  transferred  from  Gifts  to  Funds. 

t  This  balance  does  not  agree  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  preTious  year, 
of  1861  Fund,  previously  nlaased  with  administratiTe  funds,  is  now  plaeed 
funds,  and  the  balance  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $138,  has 
■eneral  balance. 


theClaas 
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The  work  of  the  AccessioDS  Department  was  unusually  heavy,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  gifts  and  purchases  of  the  previous  year 
remained  to  be  handled  in  this  year,  and  that  an  unprecedented  number 
of  orders  were  handed  in,  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  A  large  part  of  these  orders  were  for  titles  checked  in  booksellers' 
catalogues,  and  of  such  titles  a  large  proportion  are  sure  to  be  found  to  be 
already  in  the  library.  The  proportion  this  year  amounted  to  48  per 
cent.  In  looking  over  a  catalogue  professors  cannot  be  expected  to  recog- 
nize at  sight  what  is  already  in  the  Library  and  what  is  not,  and  it  is 
right  for  them  to  check  those  items  which  they  are  uncertain  about, 
leaving  it  to  the  Library  to  verify;  but  it  Ib  a  pity  that  so  much  labor 
has  to  be  expended,  not  in  acquiring  books,  but  in  preventing  the  pur- 
chase of  what  we  do  not  need  to  acquire. 

Orders  for  German  books  have  been  for  the  most  part  laid  aside,  and 
our  agent  in  Leipzig  is  accumulating  a  store  of  periodicals  and  books  pre- 
viously ordered  which  we  shall  probably  not  try  to  import  until  after  the 
war.  The  restrictions  in  force  are  so  troublesome,  so  difficult  to  comply 
with,  and  so  changeable,  that  the  attempt  to  obtain  German  books  even 
from  Holland  is  unprofitable. 

Catalogue  and  Shelf  Depabtmemt 

The  Staff  of  the  Catalogue  and  Shelf  Department,  under  Mr.  T.  F. 
Currier,  still  carries  a  burden  entailed  by  the  reorganization  which  has 
been  in  progress  the  last  five  years.  In  these  years  we  have  carried  out 
very  extensive  changes  in  catalogue  and  clasedfication,  and  as  we  went 
on,  new  elements  were  added  to  the  undertaking  not  foreseen  or  provided 
for  at  first.  The  work  was  done  in  haste  and  under  pressure,  inexperi- 
enced helpers  were  employed  more  frequently  than  we  could  have  wished, 
and  we  could  not  count  from  the  beginning  on  being  able  to  finish  sys- 
tematically even  the  more  limited  changes  that  we  started  to  make.  This 
has  affected  unfavorably  the  character  of  the  work  as  it  stands  today, 
and  we  must  be  on  the  watch  for  mistakes  and  imperfections  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  subject  side  of  the  public 
catalogue,  the  fundamental  changes  in  its  plan  having  been  blocked  out 
and  pushed  through  in  a  single  summer  in  the  midst  of  many  distractioDS. 
Careful  and  deliberate  revision  is  now  needed.  During  the  past  year 
attention  has  been  devoted  principally  to  the  headings  under  names  of 
countries,  so  as  to  put  the  historical  sections  of  the  catalogue  into  better 
shape.  This  work  Professor  Coolidge  has  taken  under  his  pa*80iial 
direction. 

In  the  shelf  classification  three  new  classes  have  been  formed:  CSiinese 
literature,  3038  volumes,*  Japanese  literature,  1374  volumes,*  and  Dutch 
and  Belgian  Documents,  426  volumes  (a  set  of  Belgian  documents  trans- 
ferred to  our  shdves  from  the  Law  School).  For  help  in  arranging  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  books  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Hattori,  Pro- 
fessor of  Japanese  literature  and  life,  who  studied  carefully  the  schemes 
of  classification  in  use  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  and  dsewhere,  and 
modified  them  for  use  here. 


*  In  these  two  elaoMS  the  Bepanite  parts  or  fsBoioules  in  which  ChiiMM  and  Jipaawwi  booki 
are  commonly  printed  are  reckoned  as  volumea,  not  the  cases  in  which  these  parts  are  bravfiit 
together. 
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In  some  cases  our  old  classes  have  been  still  further  extended  so  as  to 
include  groups  of  books  hitherto  unprovided  for.  Post-Menddssohnian 
Jewish  writers  have  found  a  place  with  earlier  Jewish  authors  in  Oriental 
Literature,  and  the  Georgian  collection,  acquired  from  Father  Palmieri, 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  same  comprehensive  designation.  Modem 
Indie  books  have  been  included  under  Indian  literature,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  ones.  Folklore,  which  had  already  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
has  absorbed  one  more  group,  —  American  political  ballads,  gathered  in 
from  many  scattered  places.  The  Bible  collection,  begun  some  years  ago 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  Professor  Gardiner's  course  on  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible,  has  grown  to  include  all  the  texts  of  the  Bible  that 
we  care  to  retain  in  the  general  library,  as  well  as  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject  and  a  selection  of  Biblical  criticism  (books  on  Old  Testament  civil- 
ization remaining  with  Palestine  in  Ancient  History).  These  changes, 
of  no  great  import  individually,  are  mentioned  because  they  involve  a 
considerable  amount  of  steady  careful  work,  and  patient  changing  of 
shelf-lists  and  catalogue  cards.  Such  changes  or  new  developments  must 
still  be  expected  and  have  to  be  provided  for  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  Library. 

The  general  collection  of  reference  books,  divided  in  Gore  Hall  among 
the  Reading  Room  upstairs,  the  Reference  Room  downstairs  and  the 
working  rooms  of  the  Staff  with  adjacent  passageways,  required  a  thorough 
overhauling  on  being  installed  in  the  new  Library,  and  the  careful  weigh- 
ing of  conflicting  claims  to  determine  the  best  place  for  certain  important 
works  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  duplicate.  The  collection  is  now 
distributed  as  follows:  (1)  in  the  east  end  of  the  general  reading  room, 
books  of  the  encyclopaedia  type,  both  general  and  special,  primarily  for 
the  use  of  officers  and  students  of  the  University,  but  sometimes  needed 
also  by  the  staff;  (2)  in  the  bibliographical  room,  indexes  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  special  lists  and  catalogues  issued  by  many  libraries,  and 
some  of  the  more  practically  useful  subject  bibUograpMes,  the  whole 
group  being  for  the  most  part  a  supplement  to  the  card  catalogue  on  the 
subject  side;  (3)  in  the  stack  near  the  delivery  desk,  a  group  of  ency- 
clopaedias, annuals  and  bibliographies  which  would  naturally  be  included 
among  the  books  in  the  reading  room  and  the  bibhographical  room,  but 
are  crowded  out  for  lack  of  space;  (4)  in  the  catalogue  room  on  the  first 
floor,  the  library  catalogues,  biographical  dictionaries  and  registers, 
national  bibUographies  and  encyclopaedias  most  needed  by  the  cata- 
loguers, many  being  duplicates  of  works  in  the  reading  room  upstairs; 
(5)  in  the  order  department,  publishers'  catalogues  and  trade  lists  and 
other  books  most  used  in  looking  up  orders;  (6)  in  the  office  of  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  on  the  ground  floor,  directly  beneath  the  catalogue 
room,  the  whole  collection  of  college  catalogues,  both  annual  and  general. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  general  bibliographical  collection  being 
now  shelved  in  the  stack  adjacent  to  the  catalogue  room,  a  number  of 
works  formerly  kept  with  the  cataloguers'  reference  books  have  now 
been  transferred  to  that  collection,  while  others,  for  which  no  space  is 
found  in  the  catalogue  room,  have  been  scattered  to  other  parts  of  the 
stack  and  are  thereby  the  less  useful  to  the  staff. 

This  Library  has  always  kept  its  shelf-list  in  sheet  or  volume  form. 
With  the  adoption  of  a  detailed  fixed  shelf  classification  in  1877,  stoutly 
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bound  volumes,  one  volume  to  each  row  of  the  stack,  were  introduced 
in  the  place  of  the  old  brief  alcove  lists;  later,  ss  a  relative-location  system 
supplanted  the  older  plan,  a  loose-sheet  form  of  shelf-list  in  spring-back 
binders  or  ring-back  covers  was  introduced,  which  has  been  found  reason- 
ably satisfactory,  and  so  much  better  than  the  bound  volumes  that  all 
the  latter,  when  not  actually  discarded  and  replaced,  have  been  pulled 
to  pieces,  mounted  signature  by  signature  on  guards,  and  so  changed  to 
what  is  practically  the  loose-leaf  form.    We  have  never  taken  the  next 
step,  as  so  many  other  libraries  have  done,  and  thrown  our  shelf-list  into 
card  form,  thinking  that  this  record  more  than  any  other  in  the  Library 
should  be  protected  from  disarrangement  and  from  the  danger  of  having 
titles  abstracted  either  by  accident  or  by  intention.    In  recent  years, 
however,  we  have  felt  the  increasing  burden  of  recopying  the  sheets  ae 
they  became  filled  or  confused  by  new  entries,  and  during  the  past  year 
in  particular,  many  sheets  and  in  some  cases  whole  sections  of  the  shelf- 
list  (in  English  Literature,  South  America,  Netherlands  and  General 
History)  have  been  copied,  to  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  shdf- 
list  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.    As  an  experi- 
ment the  shelf-list  of  the  Theatre  collection  has  been  copied  on  cards,  and 
the  cards  have  been  useful  in  checking  up  and  arranging  the  special  col- 
lection presented  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  separately  shelved.    This  involved 
rearranging  the  cards  in  various  ways  which  were  distinctly  convenient 
imder  the  special  circumstances,  but  only  illustrated  the  temptation 
there  would  always  be  to  use  a  card  shelf-list  for  purposes  not  originally 
intended  and  in  ways  that  endanger  its  integrity  as  a  trustworthy  recoid. 
The  past  summer  has  seen  the  beginning  and  almost  the  completion  of 
the  rearrangement  of  our  newspaper  collection,  a  task  postponed  as  im* 
possible  for  many  years  because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  Gore  Hafl 
and  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  collection,  including  all  the  unbound 
papers,  had  been  stored  since  1895  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall,  where 
it  was  almost  inaccessible.    In  the  Widener  Library  the  western  half  of 
the  lowest  floor  of  the  stack  (floor  B)  had  been  assigned  to  the  new^fM^ier 
collection,  but  the  structure  of  the  stack  is  such  that  any  other  portioa 
can  be  used  equally  well  for  this  purpose  if  a  change  becomes  dedrabk. 
That  is  to  say,  the  dimensions  of  the  stack  structure  here  are  the  same 
as  elsewhere  —  3  feet,  4  inches  between  the  upright  divisions  (of  wfaioh 
36  inches  is  clear  and  available  from  one  front  to  the  other)  and  18  inches 
from  one  face  of  a  row  to  the  opposite  face  (which  may  be  increased  to 
24  inches  by  the  use  of  deeper  shelves).    These  dimensions  are  unneoee^ 
sarily  large,  it  is  true,  for  most  newspapers,  and  there  is  some  consequent 
loss  of  space,  but  this  disadvantage  is  overbalanced,  we  believe,  by  our 
being  able  to  extend  the  collection  at  will,  and  by  the  possibility  of  ooih 
verting  the  whole  to  ordinary  book  storage  if  at  some  future  time  the 
newspapers  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  building  or  to  some  other 
part  of  this  building.    In  one  respect  only  the  stack  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary book-stack  —  the  shelves  are  formed  of  fewer  parallel  bars,  five 
instead  of  eight  in  a  nine-inch  shelf  —  a  point  which  contributes  to  lig)il* 
Hess  in  handling  and  to  economy  in  cost.    For  the  larger  volumes  (over 
18  inches  in  general)  shelves  are  placed  about  six  inches  apart  and  the 
volumes  are  laid  horixontally,  one  or  two  volumes  on  each  shelf;  volumes 
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under  18  inches  may  usually  be  shelved  upri^t,  an  arrangement  more 
economical  of  space.  Besides  almost  5000  bound  volumes,  we  have  had  a 
bulky  and  troublesome  mass  of  unbound  papers,  which  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  fold  to  a  manageable  size  and  tie  up  in  paper  bundles.  Nothing 
could  be  much  worse  either  for  convenience  in  handling  or  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  papers,  and  it  was  essential  to  find  a  substitute.  Aft^ 
several  experiments,  oiur  binder,  Mr.  Holzwarth,  produced  an  inexpen- 
sive portfolio  made  of  binder's  board,  with  cloth  hinge  and  corners,  broad 
flaps  at  each  end  and  in  front  of  kraft  paper  kept  in  place  by  a  tension 
disk  and  bit  of  light  string,  and  with  a  single  pair  of  tapes  to  tie  the  top 
and  bottom  boards  together.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  cloth  back  per- 
mits satisfactory  lettering  by  a  blue  pencil,  and  the  lettering  can  easily 
be  erased  and  renewed  if  the  contents  are  changed.  The  paper  flaps 
keep  out  dust,  and  protect  the  newspapers  from  being  tumbled  and  torn, 
and  the  portfolio  is  distinctly  light  for  its  size,  yet  reasonably  strong  and 
serviceable.  About  2000  portfolios  have  been  made  in  our  own  bindery 
in  five  sizes  to  suit  the  needs  of  different  papers.*  About  1800  bundles 
were  opened,  the  contents  unfolded,  strai^tened  and  arranged,  and  the 
papers  distributed  into  the  portfoUos.  The  average  cost  of  the  portfolios 
was  about  thirty  cents  apiece.  The  price  of  material  began  to  rise  as  we 
were  studying  the  problem  and  called  for  a  prompt  decision  on  our  part. 
At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  a  good  deal  higher. 

Chi  the  shelves  the  newspapers  are  divided  into  three  groups.  The 
early  papers  (before  1800),  including  the  precious  Ebeling  collection  and 
some  others,  are  in  a  specisd  section  of  the  stack  protected  by  a  wire  grill. 
The  long  sets  of  the  principal  papers  that  are  most  used  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  western  half  of  floor  B  where  they  are  most  easily  accessible  and 
can  be  taken  to  an  adjoining  study  for  convenient  use.  These  are  ar- 
ranged by  countries,  and  under  the  United  States  successively  by  states, 
by  cities  and  by  titles,  the  sequence  being  alphabetical  in  each  case.  The 
less  used  papers,  the  fragmentary  sets,  and  the  portfolios  are  arranged  in 
the  same  order  on  floor  A  directly  over  the  others.  The  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  construction  of  the  newspaper  stack  uniform  with  that  of  the 
rest  was  thus  illustrated  at  the  very  beginning,  for  it  had  been  expected 
that  floor  B  would  suffice  for  newspapers  and  that  floor  A  would  be 
reserved  for  books. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
shelf -listers:  — 

*  The  dimennons  found  most  useful,  with  the  approziinAte  number  of  each  sise  used,  srs 
as  foUowa: 

20  X  15  inches 350 

24X20      "      1200 

30X20      ■      226 

30X24      "      200 

35X28      •      25 

2000 
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New  entries  on  shelf -lists 

Continuations  entered 

Volumes  rejected 

Volumes  changed  from  unclassified  to  dassified 

sections 

Volumes  changed  within  the  dassified  sections  . 
Books  newly  bound,  not  requiring  entry 

Pamphlbts  Felid 

In  pamphlet  files 

In  boxes,  classified 


1014-15 

1915-16 

16,625 

19,874 

5,592 

4,638 

510 

235 

10,042 

4,826 

1,657 

6,453 

5,996 

4,232 

6,660 

8,619 

3,000 

9,000 

The  work  of  the  cataloguers,  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  figures,  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  with  the  figures  of  the  previous 
four  years  for  comparison. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  the  principal  work  of  replacing 
our  old  small  cards  by  printed  cards  from  other  libraries  was  presumably 
finished,  replacement  still  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  over  7000  titles  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (library  of  Congress,  John  Crerar  Library  and  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  cards  taken  together).  This  is  the  result  of  new  titles 
printed  by  those  libraries,  the  opportunity  for  substitution  bdng  readily 
discovered  as  the  new  cards  are  filed  into  the  union-official  catalogue. 

The  falling  off  in  the  receipt  of  books  from  abroad  has  made  it  possible 
to  deal  with  many  special  collections  which  were  awaiting  treatment, 
some  of  them  having  been  held  up  for  a  long  period  —  the  South  Ameri- 
can books  collected  in  the  course  of  Dr.  lichtenstein's  trip  and  Dr. 
Klein's  later  journey,  the  Mormon  collection  acquired  two  years  ago,  the 
Persius  and  the  Pope  collections  which  have  been  waiting  long,  the  Alien 
books  and  cuttings  on  the  United  States  Navy,  Professor  MOnsterberg's 
collection  of  German  publications  on  the  war,  Father  Palmieri's  Georgian 
collection,  the  Horaces  from  the  library  of  W.  C.  Williamson,  '52,  and 
large  transfers  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  Library  of  Social  Ethics 
and  from  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  The  collections  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  literature  are  nearly  finished,  and  work  has  been  begun  od 
Mr.  Shaw's  Theatre  collection,  on  the  Civil  War  tracts  from  F.  L.  Gay's 
library,  and  on  the  Fearing  collection  of  angMng.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Widener  books  are  still  lacking  from  the  general  card  catalogue,  but 
these  can  be  best  supplied  when  the  special  printed  catalogue  of  thst 
collection  is  finished. 

In  revising  the  arrangement  of  cards  in  the  official  catalogue  a  change  htf 
been  made  in  the  Greek  and  Latm  authors.  Under  each  author,  all  the 
cards  have  been  thrown  into  one  chronological  series  by  date  of  publica- 
tion, with  no  attempt  to  separate  collected  works  from  8q>arate  works  or 
to  discriminate  among  the  latter.  Many  puzzling  questions,  trouUesoniB 
alike  to  the  card  filer  and  to  the  searcher  are  thus  avoided,  and  while  the 
arraogement  could  not  be  recommended  for  the  public  catalogue,  it  is  » 
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time-saving  device  for  the  catalogue  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  staff, 
with  whom  the  question  is  — ''  Does  the  library  already  possess  this  or 
that  particular  edition  ?  ** 


Cataixmub  Work 


Titles  catalogued  for  CoUege  Library 

Fall  and  complete  work 

ContinuationB,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

Total  titles  catalogued  .... 


Titles  replaced 

by  printed  H.  C.  L.  cards     .... 
by  Library  of  Congress  cards  .   .   . 

by  John  Crerar  cards 

by  Uniy.  of  Chicago  cards    .... 
Total  titles  replaced  by  standard 

printed  cards 

Titles  copied  from  old  official  catalogue 


Cards  added  to  Public  Catalogue, 

from  current  cataloguing  and  from 

replacing. 
Printed  cards  — 

H.  C.  L.  printed  cards 

Library  of  Congress 

John  Crerar  Library 

Uniy.  of  Chicago  Library     .   .   . 

Royal  Library,  Berlin 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .   .   . 

Boston  Public  Library 

Total 

Typewritten  cards 

Total 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1918-14 

1914-16 

18,991 

7,291 

242 

16,838 
9,915 

*       • 

19,223 
8,409 

•      • 

21,847 
10,381 

.   . 

26,524 
4,243 

26,748 
3,803 

27,632 
2,471 

32,228 
2,342 

80,767 

80,051 

30,103 

84,570 

4,819 

36,471 

2,874 

5,458 

46,450 

8,872 

.   . 

6,486 

14,517 

460 

580 

7,710 

10,806 

1,848 

450 

42,164 

55,780 
48,000 

22,043 
8,500 

20,314 

11,282 

125,276 

7,808 

8,036 
1,692 

•      • 

13,395 

150,591 

11,361 

*855 

2,945 

557 

15,400 

56,845 

2,370 

1,637 

850 

1,824 

766 

19,191 
51,246 
4,297 
1,434 
1,585 
1,172 
.   . 

148,594 
42,159 

179,704 
107,902 

79,692 
218,923 

78,875 
142,800 

190,758 

287,606 

293,615 

221,675 

1916-10 


23,121 
8,644 


31,765 

2,669 

34,434 


4,800 

6,034 

906 

90 

11,880 


10,504 

35,198 

2,319 

329 

5,274 

756 


54,380 
85,081 

139,461 


Pamphlets,  —  On  December  1,  1915,  10,420  pamphlets  were  reported 
to  be  waiting  treatment.  A  special  attempt  was  made  to  handle  these 
and  the  current  accessions  of  the  year  expeditiously  and  therefore  inex- 
pensively, and  some  new  methods  were  introduced.  The  German  doctors' 
dissertations,  of  which  over  4000  had  accumulated,  were  easily  managed 
with  the  help  of  the  printed  cards  issued  by  the  German  government, 
and  were  distributed  to  the  proper  places  in  the  stack,  or  sent  to  depart- 
ment and  reference  libraries.  Many  pamphlets  not  worth  cataloguing 
were  assigned  to  pamphlet  boxes  or  envelopes  by  subject.  Some  2000 
among  the  South  American  books  were  sorted  out  by  subject  and  bound 
in  volumes,  subject  cards  bemg  placed  in  the  catalogue  representing  the 
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several  volumes,  but  not  thdr  individual  contents.  Other  pamphlets 
were  catalogued  by  revising  the  temporary  slips  that  had  been  writUii 
for  them  when  recdved  and  giving  these  to  the  typewriters.  In  the 
case  of  about  a  thousand  pamphlets  in  the  Mormon  collection  a  new 
method  of  work  was  tried  which  imder  certain  conditions  promises  wdl 
for  the  future.  The  successive  steps  were  as  follows  —  (1)  brief  canfe 
were  t3rped  directly  from  the  pamphlets  (without  the  usual  preliminary 
looking  up  in  the  catalogue),  these  cards  to  be  used  eventually  for  the 
official  catalogue;  (2)  these  cards  were  revised,  corrected  if  need  be, 
and  added  entries  were  indicated  by  the  cataloguer;  (3)  cards  for  the 
public  catalogue  were  typed  from  these;  (4)  the  public  and  official  author 
cards  were  alphabeted;  (5)  the  cards  for  the  official  catalogue  were  filed 
first  with  some  care  to  see  whether  there  was  any  conflict  of  names  or 
correction  of  headings  needed;  (6)  necessary  changes  having  been  made 
the  other  cards  were  filed  also.  The  cost  of  the  work  on  this  particular 
job  proved  to  be  4.2  cents  per  title,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was  more 
economical  to  postpone  the  comparison  with  entries  already  in  the  cata- 
logue until  the  cards  were  finished,  so  that  this  process  might  be  combined 
with  the  final  process  of  filing. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  distributed  by  subject  through  the  dasa- 
fied  portion  of  the  Library,  8619  pamphlets  were  inserted  in  the  alpha- 
betical file.  This  work  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pamphlets  an 
hour.  The  unbound  periodical  files  being  brought  back  from  storage 
outside  the  Library,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  throw  out  a  quan- 
tity of  unbound  medical,  legal  and  theological  periodicals,  which  are  being 
transferred  to  the  department  libraries  where  they  more  properly  bdong. 
Many  items  were  discovered  which  are  needed  in  the  classified  collection, 
but  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  pamphlet  fiiles  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  the  transfer  of  many  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  recount  of  the  volumes  in  the  Library  as 
recorded  on  the  shelf-lists  was  made  from  the  shelf-lists,  the  last  recount 
on  this  basis  having  been  in  1901.  Changes  in  methods,  lack  of  supenrisioD 
and  the  employment  of  inexperienced  workers,  especially  during  the  re- 
organizing period  just  over,  have,  as  Mr.  Currier  points  out,  caused  many 
errors  in  the  sh^-list  records,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  recount 
would  give  an  entirely  different  total  from  that  obtained  by  nx>difyin| 
the  old  figures  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  The  recount,  in  fact,  ex- 
ceeded the  total  arrived  at  by  the  other  method  by  3900  volumes  (663,887 
volumes  against  659,987)  —  not  a  large  percentage  of  error.  In  the 
classified  portions  of  the  library  where  the  shelf-lists  are  more  careful 
and  more  recent,  the  net  error  was  only  1515  volumes  (639,420  volumei 
against  637,905),  but  since  in  the  individual  groups  the  recount  some- 
times showed  more  and  sometimes  less,  the  1515  volumes  represents  not 
the  total  of  all  errors  made,  but  the  net  error  not  balanced  by  errors  os 
the  opposite  side.  Such  discrepancies  are  mainly  due  to  transfers  made 
from  one  class  to  another  or  from  one  portion  of  a  class  to  another  ^(srtitm 
of  the  same  class.  The  result  shows  that  one  cannot  trust  to  the  methods 
hitherto  pursued  for  the  daily  checking  up  of  new  volumes  added  or  old 
volumes  transferred,  and  new  methods  have  been  introduced  to  diminish 
the  difficulty,  with  the  expectation,  however,  that  from  time  to  time  a 
general  recount  will  be  necessary.    The  total  ^ven  (663,887  volumes) 
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does  not  include  the  volumes  which  have  been  received  and  are  not  yet 
eatalogued,  or  the  duplicates  which  may  have  collected  and  have  not  yet 
been  disposed  of,  or  the  unboimd  volumes  (probably  some  thousands) 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  pamphlet  files  or  placed  in  boxes  on  the  shelf 
or  tied  up  with  other  volumes  in  temporary  covers.  The  figures  given 
for  the  size  of  the  library  in  the  earher  pages  of  this  report  are  based 
on  the  recount  of  1891  already  referred  to,  increased  from  year  to  year 
by  the  count  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  received,  and  diminished  by  the 
count  of  those  rejected  (worn  out,  lost,  sold  as  duplicates,  exchange, 
given  away,  transferred  to  other  departments,  etc.).  The  study  of  these 
figures  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  correctly  what  would  seem  to  be 
80  simple  —  the  size  of  a  library,  and  when  one  compares  the  practice  of 
various  libraries,  the  difficulties  increase,  and  the  significance  of  compara- 
tive statistics,  which  we  are  so  prone  to  compile,  visibly  diminishes.  Cor- 
respondence with  other  libraries  shows  that  others  recognize  the  complexity 
of  the  problem,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  more 
uniform  system  may  be  worked  out,  even  though  it  may  involve  some 
fundamental  changes. 

Mr.  Currier  reports  that  early  in  the  fall  he  was  asked  to  consult  with 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Medical  School  library  and  its  librarian  in  regard 
to  the  reorganization  of  that  library.  A  plsui  was  presented  covering  a 
method  of  numbering  the  books,  and  including  a  proposal  for  installing 
at  that  library  a  catalogue  of  the  books  (not  pamphlets)  in  the  Boston 
Medical  Library.  Two  typists  from  our  staff  were  sent  over  to  the  Medi- 
cal Library,  and  working  under  instructions  compiled  for  them  by  Mr. 
Currier  or  Miss  Whitman  of  the  Medical  School  completed  the  copying 
of  the  titles  wanted  (38,800  cards)  within  the  estimate  of  cost  made 
beforehand.  Such  assistance  to  the  department  libraries  it  is  always 
most  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  give. 

Printed  Cards,  —  The  printing  of  titles  from  our  own  catalogue  con- 
tinues, 5440  titles  having  been  prepared,  printed  and  distributed  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  covering  authors  from  Cochlaeus  to  the  end  of  C.  The 
scope  of  the  work  has  been  widened  in  one  respect,  and  in  another  has, 
with  the  beginning  of  another  year,  been  somewhat  restricted.  When  we 
began  to  print,  October,  1911,  a  number  of  subjects  had  not  yet  been  classi- 
fied, or,  if  classified,  had  not  received  what  we  could  then  consider  as  perma- 
nent shelf-marks.  Titles  in  these  classes  were  therefore  passed  over  in  favor 
of  those  titles  which  would  require  no  further  change.  The  reclassification 
being  now  practically  complete,  all  the  subjects  enumerated  in  our  first 
printed-card  circular  as  excluded,  are  now,  with  trifling  exceptions,  com- 
prised within  the  scope  of  the  printing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  expe- 
dite our  progress  through  the  alphabet  we  are  now  (beginning  with  the  letter 
D)  omitting  titles  which  already  appear  in  the  public  catalogue  in  satis- 
factory typewritten  form  on  cards  of  standard  size,  representing  in  a 
general  way  books  acquired  since  the  change  from  small  to  large  cards  was 
made,  and  books  the  titles  for  which  have  already  been  recopied  by  type- 
writer in  connection  with  the  processes  of  reorganization,  but  if  subject 
oitries  on  the  large  cards  are  still  lacking,  the  title  is  printed  for  the  sake 
of  producing  these  in  duplicate.  It  is  thought  that  the  value  of  the  cards 
to  subscribing  libraries  will  not  be  diminished  by  these  modifications, 
but  that  we  shall  in  this  way  print  the  cards  which  we  most  urgently 
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need  oursdves,  and  shall  make  somewhat  more  rapid  progreas.  More- 
over we  are  less  likely  to  include  titles  which  the  library  of  CoDgresi 
may  print  soon  afterwards.  Under  any  conditions  the  files  of  our  cardi 
in  other  libraries  ^ve  only  pomtive  not  negative  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  presence  of  books  in  this  Library,  and  it  must  never  be  concluded 
because  a  title  is  not  found  in  our  printed  file,  that  the  book  is  not  on  our 
shelves.  Two  libraries  discontinued  their  subscriptions,  but  one  new 
subscriber,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  was  added,  so  that  the 
number  of  subscribing  libraries  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  twenty. 

Miss  N.  E.  Browne,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  work  from  the  be- 
ginning and  has  scrutinized  and  read  the  proof  of  every  one  of  the  28,432 
titles  so  far  printed,  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  take  a  position  in 
the  library  of  Smith  College,  her  alma  mater.  To  her  skill  and  ezp^- 
ence  in  planning  and  following  up  a  complicated  scheme  involving  much 
detail,  and  to  her  unfailing  devotion  to  the  work,  the  library  is  greatly 
indebted. 

The  Staff  also  loses  to  our  regret  the  services  of  Mr.  Gordon  W.  Thayer, 
'06,  who  has  been  with  us  four  years,  and  who  now  goes  to  the  Qeveland 
Public  library  to  take  charge  of  the  great  folk4ore  collection  there. 

Circulation  and  Referencb  Department 

Mr.  W.  B.  Briggs,  who  returned  to  the  service  of  the  library  as  Assist- 
ant librarian  on  September  1,  1915,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  has 
been  in  general  charge  of  the  Reference  and  Circulation  Department, 
including  the  loan  desk,  the  reading  rooms,  the  bibliographical  and 
periodical  rooms,  the  use  of  reading  stalls  in  the  stack,  the  assigmnent  of 
courses  to  the  seminary  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  special  libraries  on  the  same  floor.  In  these  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration more  new  adjustments  were  to  be  made  than  anywhere  dse, 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  affected  directly  the  public  whom  we  serve  — 
the  professors  and  other  officers  of  instruction  (and  their  families),  the 
students  of  all  departments  of  the  Univeredty,  local  and  visiting  scholars 
not  connected  with  the  University,  and  scholars  outside  Cambridge 
borrowing  books  through  interlibrary  loans.  In  what  follows  I  quote 
in  part  from  Mr.  Briggs's  report.  Our  first  duty  was  to  make  plain  both 
to  old  friends  and  to  newcomers  how  the  library  was  to  be  used.  A  six- 
page  folder  "  Notes  on  the  Delivery  Room  and  Reading  Room  "  proved 
useful  in  quickly  making  the  users  of  the  library  familiar  with  the  new 
building.  It  gave  all  information  immediately  necessary  as  to  registra- 
tion, the  use  of  the  catalogue,  the  bibliographical  reference  room,  the 
general  reading  room,  the  periodical  room,  the  treasure  room,  the  lower 
reading  room  and  the  special  libraries  on  the  third  floor.  A  better  method 
of  registration  for  new  students  was  introduced,  and  several  hdpful  slqie 
explaining  the  rules  of  the  library  were  prepared,  to  be  laid  into  boob 
borrowed  for  home  use  and  for  those  taken  for  reading  room  use. 

The  Delivery  Desk  continues  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Vincent  R.  Yapp,  who  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Circulation  on 
January  1,  1916,  succeeding  to  a  title  made  familiar  by  Mr.  Kieman's 
long  years  of  service.  His  own  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  the  same 
department,  and  careful  study  of  its  requirements,  helped  him  to  put  into 
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operation  the  changes  in  methods  required  by  new  conditions.  The  serv- 
iceableness  of  the  charging  record  has  been  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  uniform  printed  charging  or  call  slip  of  standard  catalogue  mxe, 
showing  by  differences  of  color  whether  it  represents  a  book  taken  for 
home  use,  for  reading  room  use,  or  for  use  in  studies  or  stalls.  The  use  of 
these  slips  in  place  of  the  old  smaller  unprinted  **  manilla  slips  "  involved 
the  copying  of  some  8000  slips  for  reserved  books  and  the  pastmg  of  some 
4000  dips  for  books  charg^  to  individuals  on  blank  cards  of  the  same 
size.  The  tray  of  charging  slips  now  shows  promptly  where  any  book  is 
—  lent  out  of  the  building,  in  use  in  the  reading  room  or  in  a  stall  or  study, 
reserved  for  reading  room  use,  deposited  in  a  department  library,  or  at 
the  binder's.  Every  new  slip  handed  in  is  therefore  looked  up  first  on 
this  record  before  the  book  is  inquired  for  at  the  shelf. 

The  stack  service,  which  continues  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carney 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  has  required  a  different  organization 
from  anything  we  have  had  before.  The  pneumatic  tube  system  permits 
sending  call  slips  from  the  delivery  desk  to  either  of  two  stations  in  the 
stack,  one  in  the  east  wing,  the  other  at  a  corresponding  point  in  the  west 
wing;  but  since  we  have  no  mechanical  carrier  between  the  wings,  the 
stack  service  is  centralized  on  the  foiuth  floor  of  the  east  wing,  which  is 
the  station  nearest  to  the  delivery  room.  The  call  slips  received  through 
the  tube  from  the  desk  are  given  to  boys  who  are  in  waitmg,  the  book 
number  and  time  of  receipt  having  been  noted  by  the  station  chief  in  a 
book,  with  the  initials  of  the  boy.  When  the  boy  returns  the  time  is 
again  noted,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  keep  track  of  the  boys  and  to  state 
definitely  whether  there  has  been  any  uncalled  for  delay  in  finding  a  book. 
If  a  book  is  not  foimd  by  the  boy,  the  fact  is  reported  immediately  to  the 
desk,  and  if  the  case  is  in  the  least  urgent,  the  slip  is  given  to  the  shelf 
examiner  or  stack  inspector  for  fiuther  investigation.  The  books  brought 
by  the  boys  are  placed  on  shelves  through  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the 
delivery  room,  and  are  then  taken  to  the  desk  by  a  boy  belonging  in  that 
room.  In  this  way  the  constant  nmning  back  and  forth  of  boys  between 
stack  and  desk  is  avoided.  Besides  the  man  in  charge  of  the  station,  and 
the  boys  who  run  for  books  and  also  put  them  away,  the  service  requires 
an  inspector  who  checks  up  each  day  the  books  in  staUs  and  studies, 
a  shelf  examiner  who  spends  part  of  his  time  every  day  in  examining 
the  shelves  and  in  tracing  missing  books,  and  a  superintendent  who  is 
responsible  for  the  smooth  working  of  the  whole  service. 

The  number  of  slips  received  from  the  delivery  desk  in  the  eight  months, 
November  to  June,  1916,  was  46,225.  The  books  and  pamphlets  to  be 
put  away  on  the  shelves  in  the  nine  months,  October  to  June,  amounted 
to  141,152.  This  work  has  to  be  done  with  great  care  and  demands 
practice  and  steadiness,  for  a  book  out  of  place  is  a  book  temporarily  lost. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  as  recorded  at  the  delivery 
desk  and  at  the  desks  in  the  two  larger  reading  rooms,  but  there  is  no 
way  of  showing  the  much  greater  imrecorded  use  of  books  both  in  the 
reading  rooms  and  in  the  stack,  and  the  temporary  use  of  books  in  stalls 
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Uu  or  Books 


GoreHtU 


1909-10 
11  mm. 


1910-11 


1911-12 


RudaD  HaU  and 
MMsaehuaettt  Hall 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15  1915-16 


Memorial 
libniy 


Recorded  at  Loan  Desk : 

1.  Lent  for  home  use . . 

2.  Reading  room  use. . . 

3.  Study  use 

4>  Dvau  use ••• 

Total 


72,g91 
21,160 


61,962 
26,803 


68,671 
24,816 


61,786 
21,260 


53,467 
28,736 


57,058 
25,219 


65,730 

46,415 

1,254 

6,7» 


94,160 


88,765 


83,386 


73,036 


82,203 


82,277 


108,188 


Overnight   use  of  Refer- 
ence Books: 
General  reading  room. . 
Lower  reading  room* . . 
(formerly  Harvard  Hall) 


13,621 
17,663 


13,376 
17,125 


11,371 
14,685 


10,860 
16,318 


12,322 
14,186 


14,272 
12,986 


14,612 
6,332 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  books  lent  for  home  use  is  at  first  si^t 
surprising,  but  when  considered  with  the  number  of  books  charg^  for 
use  in  stalls  and  studies  (over  7000)  it  is  apparent  what  the  change  means. 
Under  former  conditions  a  large  part  of  these  seven  thousand  books  wodd 
have  been  carried  away  because  they  could  not  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  Library;  now  they  are  kept  within  our  walls  and  are  still  available 
here  in  spite  of  being  charged  to  those  who  are  using  them.  The  large 
increase  in  books  called  for  to  be  used  in  the  reading  room  shows  strik- 
ingly the  effect  of  having  a  commodious  room  for  this  purpose  easily 
accessible  from  the  delivery  room.  The  sudden  drop  in  books  borrowed 
for  overnight  use  from  the  lower  reading  room  (History  and  Economics) 
is  the  natural  result  of  keeping  that  room  open  until  10  p.h  instead  of 
closing  at  5.30  as  has  been  our  custom  hitherto. 

The  introduction,  into  our  system,  of  some  sixty  professors'  studies  and 
of  three  hundred  stalls  in  the  stack  added  new  difficulties  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  track  of  our  books,  since,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  good 
management,  we  desire  to  allow  to  students  and  professors  alike  the 
greatest  freedom  in  taking  books  to  their  studies  and  stalls.  A  special 
form  of  charging  slip  and  marker,  and  the  following  two  circulars  dis- 
tributed in  the  stalls  and  studies,  have  helped  to  establish  a  system  which 
has  proved  more  successful  than  we  dared  to  hope. 

For  its  continued  smooth  working  we  must  depend,  as  we  have  hithoto, 
upon  the  cooperation  of  students  and  professors,  which  has  been  willini^y 
given  in  these  first  months. 

The  circulars  are  reprinted  here,  since  they  may  contain  suggestiona 
useful  to  other  libraries  engaged  with  similar  problems. 

*  The  Lower  Reading  Room  contains  the  books  on  History  and  Economics,  fumiwlj  is 
Harvard  Hall. 
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USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  STALLS  OF  THE  STACK 

To  Readebs 

Books  may  be  taken  from  the  stack  to  the  stall  where  a  reader  is  work- 
ing; but  all  books  will  be  returned  to  their  shelves  daily  by  the  stack 
attendants  unless  their  retention  in  the  stall  is  asked  for  by  means  of  the 
slips  provided  for  this  purpose. 

If  you  wish  to  retain  a  book  for  future  use,  fill  in  shelf-mark,  stall  num- 
ber and  your  name  on  the  special  charging  slip  provided,  and  leave  it  in 
the  book  with  the  end  marked  "  Charge  at  Delivery  Desk  "  projecting. 
The  attendant  on  his  regular  round  will  stamp  the  slip  and  take  it  to  be 
charged  at  the  Delivery  Desk,  leaving  the  marker  in  the  book  to  show 
that  it  is  so  charged. 

While  in  use  keep  the  end  marked  "  Reserved  **  in  sight. 

If  you  have  finished  with  the  book  before  the  date  noted,  please  turn 
the  slip  so  that  "  Return  to  Shelf  '*  will  show,  and  the  book  will  be  taken 
by  the  attendant,  who  will  see  that  the  charge  at  the  desk  is  cancelled. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  book  beyond  the  date  stamped  on  the  slip, 
make  out  a  new  slip  and  leave  it  with  the  old  one  in  the  book  for  the 
attendant's  guidance. 

Do  not  yourself  ^return  to  the  shelf  a  book  that  is  charged  in  this  way. 
Leave  it  for  the  stack  attendants,  or  return  it  to  the  charging  desk. 

If  you  leave  on  these  tables  books  of  your  own  or  books  which  you  have 
yourself  charged  at  the  Delivery  Desk  for  outside  use,  leave  your  name 
in  them  so  that  they  may  not  be  inadvertently  taken  to  the  stack. 

A  reader  who  is  working  regularly  from  day  to  day  in  a  stall,  and  has 
reserved  books  there  for  his  use,  has  a  preference  over  others  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  stall,  but  this  does  not  exclude  others  from  working  in  the 
stall  when  it  is  not  occupied  or  wanted  by  the  other  reader. 

In  generaly  do  not  return  books  to  the  shelves  yourself  j  hut  leave  them  on  the 

table  for  the  Stack  Attendants, 

Books  charged  for  use  in  a  stall  must  not  be  taken  from  the  building  unless 
recharged  at  the  Delivery  Desk  during  the  hours  of  circulation. 


TO  OCCUPANTS  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  WIDENER  MEMORIAL 

LIBRARY 

In  order  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  annoying  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  Library  books  in  studies,  the  Library  asks  your  careful  and  constant 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  system  outlined  below,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  maintain  at  the  Delivery  Desk  a  complete  record  of  all  books 
in  use.  This  is  evidently  a  fundamental  condition  of  good  service,  and 
affects  the  interests  of  all  users  of  the  Library. 

Study  Use  of  Library  Books 

If  you  take  a  book  from  the  stack  to  your  study,  and  wish  to  keep  it 
there  longer  than  one  day,  please  fill  out  one  of  the  chargingnalips  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  deposit  it  in  the  slip-box  on  your  door,  where  it  will 
be  seen  and  taken  up  by  the  stack  inspector  as  he  passes  by.   At  the  same 
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time  pkaae  make  out  and  put  into  the  volume  r^ained  the  comspaiiA- 
ing  marker  to  show  that  the  book  is  charged.  Books  which  70U  hiTC 
borrowed  for  home  use  in  the  usual  way,  if  left  in  the  study,  should  tike- 
wise  Gontun  a  slip  bearing  your  iiutials.  (A  slip  for  this  purpose  is  pn>- 
vided.)  Any  library  book  found  in  a  study,  not  Hiirtii;gi|i«luwl  in  tim 
vsy  by  a  slip  or  marker,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  inspected  and  tetuned 
to  the  stack. 

Please  put  books  which  jrou  are  ready  to  part  with  cm  a  spedal  marked 
shelf  within  sight  from  the  door,  and  the  stack  attendants  will  coDeet 
them.  Any  of  these  which  have  been  charged  should  still  have  the  maik* 
ers  in  tbem  (with  the  "  Return  to  Shelf  "  showing),  so  that  the  ehsi|e 
may  be  cancdled  at  the  D^very  Desk. 

Books  which  have  been  charged  for  study  use,  if  called  for  by  otba 
readers,  are  to  be  conndered  available  for  temporary  consultation  in  the 
library  if  not  in  actual  use  in  the  study,  and  when  taken  from  the  stw^ 
for  iiua  purpose  will  be  promptly  returned. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  nieans  of  these  rample  rules,  if  they  are  conastently 
observed,  the  difficulties  necesarily  involved  in  this  new  special  "  study  " 
sendee  which  the  Library  is  trying  to  give,  will  be  so  far  overcome  u  la 
make  the  system  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It  is  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  some  regular  visitation  of  the  studies  by  a  responable  In^iectar 
will  be  required.  This  the  Library  hopes  to  carry  out  in  such  a  way  1* 
not  to  inconvenience  the  occupant,  and  in  this,  also,  your  cofiperatioo 
and  kind  indulgence  is  asked. 

Didionaria,  btiilwgrajAut,  and  books  of  general  r^ertnee  an  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  Audie». 


The  plan  requires,  of  course,  a  regular  daily  inspection  oi  eadi  stall 
and  each  study,  but  as  the  study  doors  all  have  ^ass  panels,  it  is  not 
necessary  actually  to  enter  all  the  rooms. 

The  Stack  is  open  to  all  officers  of  the  University,  to  graduate  stodenti 
(and  undeigraduates  doing  graduate  work)  who  bring  a  statement  from 
their  instructor  that  thdr  work  requires  access  to  the  shelves,  and  for 
brief  periods  to  other  undei^raduatcs  on  presentation  cS  the  same  state- 
ment. Respon^ble  perstMis  from  outside  the  Universty  who  have  been 
granted  the  use  of  the  library  under  the  rules  can  also  be  accommodated 
with  seatf  in  the  stack  more  freely  than  before,  especially  in  summo',  if 
the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged  requires  it.  To  open  tbe  stack 
to  all  undergraduates  irrespective  c^  special  need,  as  is  dtme  in  bobib 
libraries,  would  be  for  us  quite  impracticable  as  wdl  as  unneoessary,  and 
would  lead  to  a  careless  use  of  what  should  be  and  is  a  valued  privilegk 

The  table  opposite  shows  the  number  of  peisons  to  whom  canb  of  admi^ 
non  were  issued,  clasmfied  by  subjeclA. 

Of  the  643  persons  admitted,  123  were  not  members  of  the  Univeratj 
but  had  been  given  lemporarily  the  pri^-ilem|^the  library.    Tbe  num- 
b^s  are  naturally  largest  in  English  1' 
Tbe  small  nun^ters  in  all  the  sciences/ 
Bubjeets,  except  mathematics,  there  i 
tbe  Widens  library  to  which  studfl 
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in  the  central  library  being  relatively  weak  and  less  up  to  date.  More- 
over, in  the  natural  sciences  men  are  working  more  with  instruments 
and  less  with  books. 

SrtUDKMTS  AMD  VlSmNG  SCHOLABS  ADMnTBD  TO  TBB  BoOK-STACK  1915-16 


Semitic  Languages  and  History  3 

Classics  (including  Class.  Arch.)  43 

English  Literature 105 

Germanic  Lang,  and  Literature  11 
Ftench  and  Romance  Languages   34 

Comparative  Literature 20 

History 136 

Government  and  Law 40 

Economics 134 

Philosophy 26 

Education 11 


Fine  Arts 18 

Music 7 

Mathematics 22 

Physics 8 

Engineering  Science 3 

Chemistry 5 

Botany 3 

Zo5logy 5 

Geology  and  Geography 4 

Anthropology 6 

Total 643 


IfUerlibrary  Loans,  —  The  following  table  shows  that,  as  was  predicted 
last  year,  we  have  had  to  restrict  more  carefully  our  lending  to  other 
libraries  in  the  interest  of  scholars  working  in  Cambridge:  — 


Ihtkrmbrabt  Loams 


Books  lent  to  other  coUeges,  etc. 

Inttitations  to  which  books  have 
been  lent 

Professors,  etc.,  from  other  colleges 
granted  the  nse  of  the  Ubrary  in 
Cambridge 

Books  borrowed  from  other  libra- 
ries      


1910-11 

1911-12 

1913-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1,289 

1,250 

817 

1,107 

1,876 

98 

118 

86 

87 

109 

60 

66 

87 

97 

82 

49 

No 
record 

95 

66 

87 

1916-16 


1,880 


114 


127 


184 


The  number  of  books  lent  is  but  little  smaller  than  the  year  before,  but 

the  cases  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  lend  have  been  much 

more  numerous.    We  find  ourselves  oblig^  in  general  to  confine  our 

lending  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  for  their  own  work,  as  distinguished 

from  the  needs  of  students,  even  graduate  students.    We  cannot  as  a  rule 

lend  periodicals  and  society  transactions,  since  they  are  likely  to  be 

wanted  for  immediate  reference  at  any  time  by  a  great  variety  of  readers, 

and  because  their  replacement  if  lost  is  often  difficult.    In  the  case  of  old 

and  unusual  books,  when  not  of  the  highest  rarity,  we  are  disposed  to  take 

■ome  risk,  even  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  other  copies  promptly 

in  case  of  accident,  for  such  books  may  rest  for  many  years  unused  on 

tli6  ahelvee  of  the  library  that  owns  them,  and  the  occasional  scholar 

u.  vliD  really  needs  them  has  a  strong  clainL    We  should  not,  however,  put 

WtM  <Kir  fgtf  in  one  basket,  as  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  do,  and  the  fact 

^K|A  diinpg  the  last  year  four  books  have  been  lost  or  damaged  in  transit 

^^Ete  kands  of  the  express  companies  warns  us  to  eiercise  care  in  all  cases. 
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It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  present  difficulty  of  obtaining  boob 
from  abroad  haa  induced  us  now  and  then  to  stretch  a  point  in  favor  of  a 
library  that  has  tried  in  vain  to  import  some  much  desired  work.  While 
lending  outside  of  Cambridge  has  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  is 
every  reason  under  our  present  conditions  to  welcome  to  the  libnuy 
scholars  from  other  institutions  who  come  here  to  work,  since  we  can 
now  offer  to  such  persons  ample  and  convenient  opportunities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  summer  the  officers  of  the  Library  had  the 
pleasure  of  asking  visiting  scholars  from  outside  Cambridge  to  meet  them 
for  a  social  cup  of  tea  in  the  Widener  Rooms  one  afternoon,  and  it  was  a 
surprise  to  find  that  there  were  over  a  himdred  persons  from  other  col- 
leges and  institutions  in  Cambridge  and  vicinity  who  were  using  the 
Library  more  or  less  regularly,  many  of  them  occupying  tables  in  the 
stack.  They  represented  seventy  different  institutions  and  they  came 
from  twenty-five  different  states  of  the  United  States  and  from  several 
foreign  countries.  That  the  University  through  its  new  library  can  serve 
other  institutions  of  learning  in  this  practical  and  personal  way  is  cause 
for  the  profoundest  satisfaction. 

The  General  Reading  Room.  —  Mr.  C.  A.  Mahady,  Superintendent 
The  well-established  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  reading 
rooms  have  needed  less  change  and  adjustment  than  has  been  necessary 
in  other  departments.  The  service  of  the  general  body  of  undergraduates 
in  their  current  college  work  is  the  primary  object  of  these  rooms,  with 
their  10,000  volumes  reserved  for  use  in  connection  with  courses  of 
instruction,  3000  volumes  of  general  reference  books,  1000  volumes  in 
the  bibliographical  reference  room,  the  current  numbers  of  some  500 
periodicals  in  the  periodical  room,  the  collections  of  U.  S.  Documents 
and  Parliamentary  papers  (about  10,000  volumes)  in  the  adjoining  stack, 
and  about  16,000  volumes  of  history  and  economics  in  the  reading  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  makes  a  total  of  over  33,000  volumes  directly 
accessible  to  all  students,  to  which  may  fairly  be  added  the  special  libra- 
ries on  the  third  floor  open  to  the  students  of  special  departments.  The 
general  reading  room  has  264  chairs,  about  the  same  as  the  reading  room 
in  Gore  Hall,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  28  chairs  of  the  periodical 
room  adjoining,  and  the  160  seats  of  the  lower  reading  room.  With  the 
250  seats  in  the  stack,  and  with  the  special  libraries  on  the  third  floor, 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  Library,  exclusive  of  studies  and  seminary 
rooms,  is  for  over  a  thousand  readers. 

The  large  general  reading  room  proves  to  be  an  especially  attractive 
and  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  work.  It  is  the  more  disappointing, 
therefore,  to  have  to  report  that  the  number  of  books  missing  from  the 
shelves  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  much  larger  than  usual,  for  it  reveals 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  either  the  number  of  students  who  misuse  the 
privileges  of  the  room  is  increasing,  or  that  a  certain  few  have  been  more 
daring  and  more  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  than  ever  before.  The 
room,  it  must  be  admitted,  cannot  be  effectively  controlled  in  this  respect 
from  the  desk.  Except  in  the  evening,  it  has  Uiree  exits,  and  men  gprng 
in  or  out  do  not  pass  by  the  superintendent's  desk  as  they  did  in  GofS 
Hall.  It  is  himiiliating  to  admit  that  this  makes  a  difference  in  the  use  of 
such  a  room,  but  it  undoubtedly  has  some  effect.  Yet  repression  of  the 
practice  can  only  come  from  a  healthy  public  opinion  that  condemns  it 
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Such  a  public  opinion  that  stamps  as  mean  and  dishonorable  the  un- 
authorized taking  away  of  books  intended  for  the  equal  use  of  all,  the 
library  must  do  all  it  can  to  encourage,  and  it  must  rely  on  the  help  of  its 
readers  to  do  the  rest. 

On  the  TMrd  Floor  of  the  building  we  are  at  last  able  to  bring  together 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  general  library  eleven  special  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  —  the  reading  room  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  the 
Child  Memorial  Library  of  English,  the  Lowell  Memorial  Library  of 
Romance  Literature,  and  the  libraries  of  French,  German,  Classics, 
Sanskrit,  Mathematics,  History  and  Economics;  the  first  two  have 
special  superintendents  of  their  own;  an  attendant  in  the  Child  Memo- 
rial Library  admits  readers  also  to  the  French  and  Romance  libraries 
which  are  adjacent;  the  other  libraries  are  accessible  by  key  to  students 
and  officers  in  the  departments  to  which  they  belong.  The  special  Theatre 
ooUection  occupies  two  rooms  (R  and  S)  and  is  open  to  visitors  through- 
out the  day,  being  in  charge  of  an  assistant  who  is  engaged  in  mounting, 
inlaying,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  Map 
Room,  there  are  on  this  floor  seven  studies  and  ten  seminary  rooms.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  distinguish  between  libraries  (or  reading  rooms) 
and  seminary  rooms.  The  former  are  for  study,  uninterrupted  by  meet- 
ings and  by  talk,  the  latter  are  the  meeting-places  of  small  advanced 
courses,  and  contain  no  permanent  collections  of  books.  All  the  rooms 
on  this  floor  open  one  into  another,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  seminary 
courses  are  held  in  rooms  adjacent  to  the  corresponding  libraries.  Thirty 
graduate  courses  were  regularly  conducted  in  these  seminary  rooms,  and 
showed  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  rooms  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  use. 

The  Building  and  its  Equipment 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  providing  the  building  with  furniture 
and  other  conveniences  for  current  use  fell  within  the  summer  of  1915 
and  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report.  It  consisted  in  adapting  the 
tables,  coimters,  cases,  and  other  furniture  which  we  were  already  using 
to  the  demands  of  the  new  building,  and  the  result,  while  not  always  as 
handsome  as  we  might  have  wished,  was  eminently  practical  and  for  most 
purposes  sufficient,  and  it  followed  the  Harvard  tradition  of  simplicity 
and  careful  frugality.  For  some  parts  of  the  building,  however  (besides 
the  great  public  rooms  which  were  handsomely  furnished  by  the  donor  of 
the  building),  the  material  on  hand  was  by  no  means  adequate  or  was 
wholly  wanting,  and  for  these  needs  we  had  to  wait  a  little  till  they  could 
be  supplied  one  by  one,  and  in  part  by  private  individual  generosity.  The 
most  pressing  need  at  the  opening  of  the  term  was  the  equipment  of  the 
stack  stalls  with  tables,  chairs  and  electric  hghts.  Temporary  and  partial 
provision  was  made  by  gathering  in  tables  and  even  short  recitation  room 
benches  from  every  quarter  where  they  could  be  found,  but  the  result 
was  neither  sufficient,  such  as  it  was,  nor  good,  what  there  was  of  it.  By 
February,  however,  these  troubles  came  to  an  end  by  the  substitution 
of  250  well  designed  and  well  made  dark  oak  tables  specially  manufactured 
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for  us,  in  place  of  the  motley  and  scanty  array  that  we  had  pressed  into 
our  service,  with  l^^dsor  chairs  matching  those  in  the  general  resding 
room,  and  with  an  electric  lamp  in  each  stall,  suspended  from  a  kngitwfi- 
nal  wire  by  a  simple  device  which  permitted  adaptation  as  to  bo^t  and 
position  to  individual  needs.  Twenty  higher  tables  at  which  one  may 
consult  books  standing  were  also  provided  in  certain  convenient  stalls. 
In  the  professors'  studies  we  could  put  nothing  except  a  few  shelves  for 
books.  Other  furniture  each  man  has  provided  for  himself,  and  the  result 
is  that  each  study  has  more  individual  character  and  reflects  the  taste 
of  the  occupant. 

The  room  designed  for  our  map  collection  likewise  had  to  wait  f of  out- 
side help  before  we  could  furnish  it.  It  had  been  desired  to  make  this 
room  a  memorial  of  Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  the  University  from 
1877  to  1897,  and  distinguished  no  less  as  a  historian  and  cartographer 
than  as  librarian.  For  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  cherished  plan 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Winsor's  son-in-law  and  granddaughter.  Our 
old  map  cases  we  transferred  bodily  to  the  new  room,  for  we  had  found 
our  S3rstem  of  caring  for  map  portfolios  on  sliding  shelves  behind  li^t 
doors  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  we  desired  nothing  better  for  our  neir 
room.  They  only  needed  to  be  moderately  increased  in  extent.  For  our 
atlases  we  have  far  better  shelving  now  than  before,  all  volumes  over  22 
inches  in  height  being  horizontal  on  steel  roller  shelves,  while  the  smaller 
ones,  standing  upright,  occupy  a  sin^e  row  of  shelves  over  the  map  cases. 
Roller  maps  are  always  troublesome,  but  for  these,  also,  we  now  have  an 
admirable  case  in  a  comer  of  the  room  destined  for  this  purpose  from  the 
beginning.  The  large  desk  designed  for  Mr.  ^^^nsor's  use  in  1877,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  central  feature  of  the  librarian's  office  in  Goie 
Hall,  is  appropriately  placed  in  the  map  room,  and  the  ingenious  structure 
combining  drawers,  cupboards  and  shelves  which  cumbered  its  top  being 
removed,  it  makes  an  excellent  broad  table  on  which  to  use  ms^  and 
atlases.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  are  collected  all  the  early  views  of  the 
College  which  we  own,  together  with  a  few  framed  early  maps  and  some 
memorials  of  John  Harvard.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  ^^^nsor  and  a  bronae 
memorial  tablet  dedicate  the  room  to  him  ^o  would  have  taken  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  having  the  collection  in  which  he  was  particularisr 
interested  well  housed  and  available  for  ready  use. 

On  the  ground  floor  a  small  room  near  the  ladies'  luncheon  room  wm 
fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  a  frequent  benefactor  of  the  Library  as  a  pfeaa- 
ant  resting  room  for  the  ladies,  and  their  luncheon  room  was  also  r^;)kft- 
bhed. 

The  other  items  of  new  equipment  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detai. 
They  include  the  provision  of  20,000  book  supports  to  hold  the  books 
upright  on  our  many  miles  of  shelving,  most  of  the  shelves  fortunately 
no  longer  being  filled  to  thdr  capacity,  and  so  requiring  a  great  mimlMr 
of  these  indispensable  articles,  which  had  almost  gone  out  of  u»e  on  ike 
crowded  shelves  of  Gore  Hall;  sloiHng  shelves  or  hi|^  slofMng  desks  and 
suitable  stools  for  the  consultation  of  newspaper  volumes  in  the  wiadoir 
embrasures  of  the  newspaper  stack;  the  equipment  of  tefephone  sub- 
stations; partitions  to  provide  a  binder's  room,  a  publio  atenograplMr^s 
ofiice  and  a  storeroom  for  janitcHr's  supplies;  grills  about  the  iimiliiaffy 
in  the  basement  to  keep  off  meddlesome  hands  and  prevvnt  poaMde  aorf- 
dents;  a  grill  door  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  ground  floor  to  shut  off  part 
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of  the  building  at  night;  lettering  on  many  doors  and  throui^out  the 
stack  by  the  side  of  staircases  and  elevators,  that  those  who  explore  its 
many  floors  may  keep  track  of  where  they  are;  and  the  numberieefs  lesser 
adjustments  and  additions  that  every  new  building  calls  for  when  it  is 
first  occupied.  All  this  new  equipment  has  cost  about  $11,000.  The  expense 
of  moving  the  books  and  other  property  of  the  Library  was  close  on  $5000, 
to  which  must  be  added  about  $2500  to  cover  the  cost  of  adapting  our 
old  furnishings  to  new  uses  and  places.  This  work  ran  on  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  year,  but  nearly  everything  was  finished  by  summer. 
The  principal  large  undertakings  still  ^ead  of  us  are  the  better  furnish- 
ing of  the  Treasure  Room  and  the  better  protection  of  the  Treasure  Boom 
stack,  the  opening  of  the  room  for  general  reading  for  pleasure  on  the  first 
floor  near  the  entrance;  *  some  form  of  storm  door  to  the  entrance  hall 
to  keep  out  the  northern  winds  in  winter  (perhaps  a  revolving  door  such 
as  is  now  conmion  in  large  public  buildings) ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  future  it  will  be  practicable  to  install  some  kind  of  mechanical  carrier 
for  books  between  the  east  and  the  west  stacks. 

Of  these  needs  the  re-furnishing  of  the  Treasure  Boom  should,  if  pos- 
sible, come  first.  The  Treasure  Boom  has  to  serve  two  piuposes  —  it  is 
the  only  place,  besides  the  Widener  room,  where  strangers  may  get  some 
impression  of  the  treasures  of  the  Library;  and  it  must  also  serve  as  a 
quiet  place  of  study  for  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  books  kept 
here.  The  room  is  large  enough  to  serve  both  purposes  fairly  well  without 
allowing  one  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  other.  We  fortunately  have 
the  handsome  furniture  of  the  old  Treasure  Boom  to  use,  but  it  does  not 
match  the  finish  of  the  new  rooms  and  it  gives  us  no  exhibition  cases. 
We  have,  however,  used  the  room  sparin^y  for  exhibitions  of  the  open 
type  employed  in  Gore  Hall  —  exhibitions  in  which  the  books  are  displayed 
on  the  tables,  where  their  leaves  may  be  turned  without  lifting  the  volumes. 
Such  an  opportunity  really  to  examine  the  books  is  more  valuable  to  the 
student  than  an  exhibit  imder  ^ass,  but  the  books  must  be  subject  to 
constant  supervision,  and  the  period  during  which  they  are  exhibited  in 
this  way  is  naturally  confined  to  a  few  days.  Such  exhibitions  during  the 
past  year  have  been  as  follows  —  in  October  an  exhibiticm  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  memorials  of  various  kinds  relatmg  to  Bichard  Henry 
Dana,  brought  together  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Historical 
Society's  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Dana's  birth;  f  in  January  a 
collection  of  the  printed  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  arranged  chron- 
cdogically  with  descriptive  notes  (to  which  exhibition  the  Old  Cambridge 
Shakespeare  Association  was  invited  one  evening,  and  on  one  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  which  Professor  Neilson  spoke  on  the  history 
of  Shakespeare's  text) ;  in  March  an  exhibition  of  editions  of  the  English 
Bible  arranged  by  Professor  J.  H.  Bopes,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  his 
students,  but  freely  open  to  others;  in  the  same  month  a  collection 
of  English  and  American  periodicals  from  1630  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  brou^t  together  by  Professor  C.  N.  Greenough  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  one  of  his  courses;  in  April,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  general  Shakespeare  tercentenary  celebration^  a  selection 
of  prints  from  Mr.  Shaw's  cdlection  illustrating  Shakespeare  charactera 

*  Now  happily  provided  for  by  Mr.  aad  Mis.  T^^IUmd  Famavorth  of  Bootoo. 
t  A  oatalocua  of  the  books  and  artidfla  exhibited  w£D  be  found  in  the  "  PftMseedinii  of  the 
Hiatorieal  Soeiety."  Vol.  X,  pp.  lfie>165. 
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on  the  stage.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  this  wonderful  ooIke> 
tion  had  been  put  on  exhibition  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Library.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  collection  mig^t  furnish  an  almoei 
inexhaustible  supply  for  similar  exhibitions  from  time  to  time  had  we 
suitable  stands  on  which  to  display  plates.* 

The  Treasure  Room  is  also  the  natural  meeting  place  for  oompaniei 
who  come  to  visit  the  Library.  It  is  the  best  starting  point  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Library,  as  the  Widener  Rooms  form  the  appropriate  dose. 
During  the  year  three  library  associations  have  held  their  meetings  in  the 
Treasure  Room  —  the  Eastern  College  Librarians  in  October,  the  MaaB»- 
chusetts  Library  Club  in  January,  and  the  New  England  College  Lihr»- 
rians  in  the  spring.  We  took  advantage  of  the  first  meeting  to  hold  a 
general  reception,  to  which  many  other  librarians  were  invited,  smee  the 
guests  at  the  dedication  of  the  Library,  which  occurred  on  Conunence- 
ment  Day,  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  Harvard  graduates.  We 
have  also  had  visits  from  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  the  Society  of 
Printers,  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Pan  American  Congress. 

Care  of  the  Building .  —  Mr.  Carney,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Building 
has  found  many  new  problems  on  his  hands,  but  he  has  been  helped  in 
solving  them  by  visits  to  other  large  and  well-conducted  libraries,  where 
he  has  been  given  every  opportimity  for  observation. 

It  appears  that  the  ordinary  current  cleaning  of  the  Library  can  be 
done  by  two  men  for  the  heavier  work  and  by  a  force  of  twenty-four 
chorewomen  working  under  the  direction  of  a  housekeeper  from  six  to 
nine  a.m.,  with  additional  work  in  the  forenoon  by  some  of  them,  the 
monthly  expense  being  about  $560,  exclusive  of  cleaning  tools  and  sap- 
plies,  the  cleaning  of  the  windows  and  the  annual  cleaning  of  the  boob. 
The  indications  are  that  this  latter  job,  which  occupies  three  men  eight  or 
ten  weeks  in  the  summer,  can  be  done  at  less  cost  in  the  new  building  than 
under  old  conditions. 

The  engineering  service  of  the  building  is  comparatively  simple,  since 
our  steam  is  supplied  by  the  Elevated  power  station  through  an  ^m<le^ 
ground  tunnel,  and  light  and  power  are  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Ele^ 
trie  Light  Company.  The  constant  presence  of  an  experienced  engineer 
is  nevertheless  needed  to  care  for  the  machinery  in  the  basement,  —  the 
five  elevators,  of  which  four  are  automatic  and  in  constant  service  and 
liable  to  need  attention  at  any  moment,  the  two  book-lifts,  the  pneumatic 
tube  service,  the  automatic  heat  control,  the  vacuum  cleaning  exhaust 
fan,  and  the  ventilatmg  apparatus.  The  latter,  which  was  provided  on 
an  elaborate  scale,  we  have  used  but  sparingly  and  only  when  on  cold 
days  the  heating  system  needed  reinforcement.  The  air  in  the  public 
rooms  has  nevertheless  been  reasonably  good,  though  not  as  completely 
fresh  as  it  should  be,  did  not  considerations  of  economy  prevent  our  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  provided. 

BiNDEBT 

Oiu*  bindery  under  Mr.  Charles  Holzwarth  proves  its  continued  use- 
fulness for  all  kinds  of  repairs,  mounting,  and  miscellaneous  jobs.   In  our 


*  The  stands  used  for  this  occasion  were  kindly  loaned  by  Mtmm,  DoD  and  Riebaidi  d 
Boston. 
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new  building  it  is  better  equipped  than  before,  but  it  lacks  some  of  the 
heavy  machinery  which  a  binder's  shop  should  have.  The  work  done  is 
of  great  variety,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  express  it  by  statistics,  but  it 
has  included  the  repairing  of  1432  books,  the  mounting  of  40  maps  and 
255  photographs,  the  binding  of  534  pamphlets  (some  rare  pamphlets  for 
this  library,  others,  special  bindings  for  the  Business  School),  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  work  not  readily  classified.  Mr.  Holzwarth  also  checks 
up  and  examines  the  work  returned  by  outside  binders  (166  schedules, 
covering  about  6000  volumes  and  1100  pamphlets) — work  which  is 
prepared  for  binding  and  otherwise  supervised  by  Mr.  Yapp  or  under  his 
direction. 

In  June  two  special  jobs  were  undertaken  —  the  cutting  up  and  mount- 
ing on  cards  of  all  the  tities  in  the  great  Thomason  Catalogue,  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  work  on  the  Gay  collection  (about  20,000  cards)  and 
the  making  of  some  2000  portfolios  for  our  unbound  newspapers,  as  already 
mentioned.  Both  jobs  were  done  to  better  advantage  in  the  building 
than  they  could  have  been  done  outside,  but  we  are  content  to  send  the 
bulk  of  our  regular  binding  to  outside  binders  rather  than  to  have  the 
additional  labor  of  management  in  the  library. 


Special  Librabies 
The  present  extent  of  these  thirty-eight  libraries  is  as  follows:  — 


In  the  Widener  Building 

VoIaiDM 

Bureau  tor  Municipal  Research. 

RoomO 3,385 

Business  School.  Rooms  G,H 

and  1 4,376 

Child  Memorial.    RoomZ...  5,569 

ClassioB.    Room  E 5,255 

Economics.    Lower  R.  R 1,990 

French.    RoomW 2,666 

German.    Room  Q 1,668 

Graduate  Economics.  Room  V  350 

History.    Lower  R.R 7,392 

Lowell  Memorial.    RoomX.  1,699 

Mathematics.    Room  T 1,261 

Sanskrit.    Room  A 936 

Statistical  Lib.    Room  U  . . .  247 


Outside  the  Widener  Building 

Education.    Lawrence 8,300 

Physiological  Lab.    Lawrence  93 

Chemical  Lab.    Baylatan 4,814 

Physical  Lab.    Jefferson 710 

Botanical  Lab.    Museum 1,929 

Geological  Lab.    do 258 

Mineralogioal  Lab.    do 1,281 


Outside  the  Widener  BuOding 

VolniDM 

Phys.  Geog.  Lab.    Museum, .  298 

Zo5logical  Lab.            do    . .  434 
Students'  Palaeontological  Lab. 

Museum 11 

Plant  Physiological  Lab.    Bo- 
tanical Museum 317 

Astronomical  Lab 96 

Philosophy.    Emerson 5,520 

Social  Ethics,    do 4,831 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum, , .  2,140 

Germanic  Museum 71 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Roich 

Lab 542 

Engineering.    Pierce 9,836 

Music.    Music  BuOding 2,524 

Fine  Arts.    Fogg  Museum . . .  1,759 

Architecture.    Robinson 2,073 

Landscape  Arch,    do 1,823 

Preachers' Lib.    Wadsworth,  118 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Lib 500 

Forestry.    Bussey  InstUuHon  132 


Total,  Special  Libraries...    87,212 
Deduct  for  books  on  deposit 
from  Central  Library 3,649 


83,563 
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The  total  growth  of  these  collections  during  the  year  has  amounted  to 
4273  volumes,  the  largest  additions  being  to  the  Business  School  lifaniy, 
946  *  volumes;  Philosophy,  297  volumes;  Music,  353  volumes;  Educa- 
tion, 366  volumes;  line  Arts,  354  volumes;  Bureau  of  Municipal  Researdi, 
676  volumes.  The  Library  of  Landscape  Architecture  contains,  in  adifi- 
tion  to  the  1813  volumes  stated  in  the  table,  1922  pamphlets,  approii* 
mately  2500  maps  and  plans,  including  those  deposited  indefinite^  bj 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  about  4300  photogrqihBy 
12,700  postcard  views  and  4200  lantern  slides. 

The  Engineering  Library  in  Pierce  Hall  still  remains  in  the  list,  thou^ 
closed  at  present.  The  I^igineering  Departments  being  now  transfenred 
to  the  Listitute  of  Technology,  the  library  is  in  process  of  distribution  in 
several  different  directions. 

Of  the  libraries  now  installed  in  the  Widener  library,  mention  has  been 
made  already. 

*  The  net  addition  to  the  BusineflB  School  Library  was  1284  vohiixiea,  due  to  the  tiaoifcr 
of  additional  yolumea  of  periodicals  from  the  Central  Library.  Nearly  1700  Tolumes  bereli>> 
fore  counted  as  "  on  deposit "  from  the  Central  Library  are  now  considered  as  belonsinc  thtn 
permanently,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  decrease  in  the  total  ol  books  "  on  depoBt "  is 
siren  in  the  table 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  Library,  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  cov- 
ering the  year  July  1,  1916,  to  Jime  30,  1917. 

The  College  Library  has  now  completed  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  in  its  new  and  splendid  qiiarters.  The  process  of  settling 
down  is  about  finished,  everything  in  the  building  has  become 
familiar  by  use  and  already  more  than  half  the  undergraduates 
have  known  no  other  Harvard  College  Library.  Before  long  they 
will  be  referring  back  affectionately  to  "  old  Widener  "  and  lament- 
ing that  they  did  not  profit  more  by  the  wonderful  opportunities 
offered  them.  Not  that  there  is  really  serious  cause  to  complain  in 
this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  first,  students  as  well  as 
instructors  have  appreciated  their  good  f  ortime,  and  have  got  much 
out  of  it.  In  such  matters  our  statistics  are  far  from  telling  the 
whole  tale  and  they  are  affected  by  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  For 
instance,  they  reveal  that  the  number  of  books  borrowed  for  home 
use  in  191&-17  was  slightly  smaller  than  it  was  half  a  dozen  years 
ago.  This  is  due  to  the  vastly  improved  accommodations  for  read- 
ing on  the  spot  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  number  borrowed 
for  reading-room  use  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  it  was  then. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  books  taken  directly  from  the  shelves  for 
immediate  consultation  in  the  many  reading  rooms  or  in  the  stalls 
and  studies  by  people  having  admission  to  the  stack.  In  the  same 
way,  the  keeping  open  till  ten  o'clock  of  the  lower  reading  room, 
which  when  it  was  in  Harvard  Hall  was  closed  at  half -past  five,  has 
diminished  the  overnight  use  of  the  books  that  belong  there. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  Library  Year  has  been  the  open- 
ing of  the  Famsworth  Room,  fitted  out  in  memory  of  a  recent  Har- 
vard graduate  who  died  on  a  battle-field  in  France.  It  had  long 
been  a  weak  point  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  that  not 
enough  was  done  to  make  easy  for  the  undergraduates  mere  good 
reading  apart  from  study.  The  casual  and  even  the  serious  reader, 
as  every  librarian  can  testify,  is  quickly  attracted  by  what  happens 
to  fall  imder  his  eye.  What  was  needed  here  was  a  conveniently 
situated  room  whose  shelves  should  offer  a  rich  variety  of  standard 
works  which  the  student  could  sit  down  to  and  read  then  and  there 
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without  formality.  This  we  now  have  right  by  the  main  door  of 
the  building,  and  it  offers  tempting  and  profitable  opportunities  to 
men  some  of  whom  otherwise  might  not  get  much  further  in  their 
knowledge  of  literature  than  the  text-books  in  their  courses  and 
the  current  magazines.  Even  the  generally  good  editions  and 
binding  of  the  volumes  in  the  Famsworth  Room,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  room  itself,  nay  the  very  comfort  of  the  chairs,  have  their 
ethical  value.    So  far  the  experiment  ia  an  imqualified  success. 

The  statistics  presented  this  year  for  the  College  Library  show 
some  curious  features.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  war 
but  few  purchases  were  made  from  most  of  the  Eiut)pean  coun- 
tries, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  available  fund  was  not  ex- 
pended, the  niunber  of  volmnes  received,  42,268,  not  to  speak  of 
19,325  pamphlets,  has  only  once  been  exceeded  in  its  history.  This 
is  explained  by  the  unusually  large  amoimts  received  by  gift  or 
bequest.  Yet,  according  to  our  figures,  the  total  of  volumes  in 
the  College  Library  is  only  about  two  thousand  larger  than  it 
was  a  year  earlier,  and  that  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  main  collection 
has  gone  down  by  over  two  himdred  thousand. 

These  rather  startling  results  are  due  to  various  causes.    There 
has  been  a  general  recoimt  and  changes  have  been  made  in  the  way 
of  reckoning.    The  last  previous  coimt  was  in  1901.    Since  that 
time  all  accessions  have  been  religiously  entered.    The  volumes 
lost,  worn  out,  boimd  with  others,  exchanged,  or  sold  as  duplicates 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  have  not  been  registered  with  equal  pre- 
cision.   Then  too,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  recoimt  made  this  year 
note  is  taken  of  permanent  acquisitions  only.    Many  thousand 
duplicates  that  will  ultimately  be  disposed  of  are  no  longer  in- 
cluded.   The  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  the  pamphlets  is  much 
more  extraordinary.     Vast  quantities  of  them  have  never  been 
coimted  at  all,  but  only  guessed  at.    In  1889  they  were  estimated 
at  256,737,  and  by  1900,  at  386,000.    The  revision  of  1901  reduced 
this  figure  to  250,000.    In  1916  it  had  risen  to  457,800.    It  has  now 
been  reduced  once  more  to  252,000,  less  than  the  figure  for  1889. 
And  yet,  according  to  our  own  accession  figures,  we  have  received 
since  1901  alone  (not  to  speak  of  earlier  times)  about  288,000 
pamphlets. 

The  chief  reasons  for  these  discrepancies,  apart  from  errors  in 
estimation,  seem  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  stricter 
rules  observed  today,  great  quantities  of  leaflets,  advertisements, 
and  clippiQgs  once  called  pamphlets  are  no  longer  counted  at  all, 
and  they  do  not  deserve  to  be.    Secondly,  many  pamphlets  have 
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been  counted  on  their  arrival  and  afterwards  disposed  of  without 
due  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact,  or  in  such  a  way  that  they  no 
longer  enter  into  the  count.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  have  been  got  rid  of.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  have  been 
bound  singly  or,  if  annual  reports,  tied  up  in  bundles,  they  are 
henceforth  transformed  into  volumes.  The  apparent  size  and  the 
pride  of  our  collection  may  suffer  from  its  latest  rigorous  census, 
but  when  we  remember  that  at  best  all  these  distinctions  are  pretty 
arbitrary  and  that  there  is  no  logical  and  satisfactory  system,  we 
may  have  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  comparative  library  statistics. 
After  much  discussion  and  correspondence  we  have  worked  out 
for  our  own  guidance  a  new  set  of  rules  which  seem  reasonable  and 
in  conformity  with  the  best  library  practice. 

Owing  probably  to  the  war,  most  of  the  departmental  libraries 
show  smaller  gains  than  they  did  in  the  previous  year. 

ARCHIBALD  GARY  CX)OLIDGE. 
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APPENDIX 

The  accesdoDS  to  the  Univendty  library  for  the  year  and  the  present 
extent  of  each  of  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  following  tables:  — 


Lib 


College  Library :  — 

Main  Collection 

Forty-one  Special  Librariei 

Total 

Departmental  Libraries :  — 

Law  School 

Andorer-Harrard  Theological  Library    .   .   . 

MoBeom  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology 

Peabody  Museom 

Astronomical  Obserratory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Bussey  Institution 

Blue  Hill  Observatory 

Total 

Deduct  transfers  between  College  Library,  De- 
partmental, and  Special  Libraries 

Totals 

Total  volumes  and  pamphlets 

College  Library  (incl.  Special  Libraries)    .   . 

Departmental  Libraries 

Whole  University  Library 


Volnmet 
added 


42,268 
4,888 


47,156 

5,642 

1,289 

900 

194 

169 

163 

940 

59 

295 

110 

49 


56,966 


562 


56,404 


Present  extent  in 


Volnmet 


713,500 
78,617 


792,117 

172,073 

109,321 

54,683 

7,119 
14,986 
17,525 
29,409 

2,426 
31,213 

3,324 

7,965 


1,242,161 

1,067,000 
736,000 


1,803,000 


Pamphkti 

(«pproz.) 


252,000 
23,700 


275,700 

22,900 
56,300 
52,500 

6,600 
34,200 
10,200 
51,700 
10.000 

7,700 
18,400 
15,300 


561,500 


Maps  in  sheets,  in  the  College  Library,  30,235. 

Broadsides,  programs,  play-bills,  leaflets,  clippings,  autographs,  photo- 
graphs, engravings,  etc.,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  above,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  enumeration  of  them.  The  collection  of  broadsides 
alone,  American,  English,  French,  etc.,  includes  several  thousand  sheets. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

LIBRARY 

A  brief  preliminary  note  is  needed  this  year  in  regard  to  the  statement 
made  of  the  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  given  in  the 
general  table  in  the  Director's  Report,  as  compared  with  last  year's  state- 
ment; also  in  regard  to  the  figures  given  for  accessions  in  the  following 
table. 

Hitherto  the  current  statistics  of  the  Library  have  shown  us  year  by 
year  how  many  volimies  and  pamphlets*  have  been  received  by  purchase, 
exchange  or  gift,  how  many  pamphlets  have  become  volumes  by  being 
boimd,  how  many  volumes  have  been  produced  by  binding  periodicals; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  volumes  and  pamphlets  have  been 
discarded  by  gift,  exchange,  sale  or  transfer,  rejected  as  worn  out,  or  lost 
outright.  By  combining  these  figures  and  balancing  gains  against  losses, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  net  increase  of  the  Library,  and  have  added  the 
sum  to  the  total  as  stated  the  year  before.  From  time  to  time,  at  some- 
what long  intervals,  the  result  has  been  checked  by  an  actual  count  of  the 
Library  as  recorded  on  the  shelf-lists.  The  last  count  of  this  kind  having 
been  made  in  1901,  our  present  figures  derived  from  these  statistics,  after 
sixteen  years,  are  necessarily  far  from  exact,  since  several  disturbing 
factors,  which  are  difficult  to  trace  accurately,  enter  into  the  result,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  books,  originally  counted  as  volumes,  which 
afterward  get  treated  as  pamphlets  by  being  bound  up  with  others  into 
tract  volumes,  or  by  being  sent  to  the  pamphlet  files.  In  other  respects, 
also,  the  statement  has  not  been  satisfactory,  since  it  has  been  our  custom 
(in  common  with  most  libraries)  to  count  tract  volumes  made  up  of  many 
small  items  bound  together,  as  one  volume  rather  than  as  so  many  pam- 
phlets. The  question  of  a  change  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time, 
and  to  Mr.  Currier  belongs  the  credit  of  having  prepared  a  new  code  of 
rules  for  counting  volimics  and  pamphlets,  which  seem  to  result  in  a  fairer 
statement  of  the  resources  of  the  library.  These  rules  have  been  drawn  up 
after  correspondence  with  other  libraries  and  a  study  and  comparison  of  the 
various  practices  in  use  elsewhere,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  form  the 
basis  for  greater  uniformity  among  libraries  in  this  respect.  Their  chief 
merit  is  that  they  apply  the  term  pamphlet  less  arbitrarily,  and  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  general  usage  as  distinguished  from  technical 
library  usage,  and  that  the  separate  items  making  up  a  tract  volume  are 
enumerated  in  the  count  instead  of  being  merged  into  a  single  imit  and 
counted  only  as  one  volume.  On  the  other  hand  they  treat  continued 
publications,  such  as  annual  reports  and  annual  catalogues,  like  serials, 
and  do  not  count  them  separately  when  not  separately  bound,  but  collec- 
tively according  to  the  volimies,  boxes  or  bundles  into  which  they  are 
gathered. 

The  combined  total  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  counted  on  this  basis  best 
measures,  it  is  thought,  the  size  of  a  library  and  is,  therefore,  the  best 

*  Accordioc  to  the  common  library  definition  of  volume  and  pamphlet  —  volume,  a  bound 
book  of  any  eise  or  an  imbound  book  of  100  pagea  or  over;  pamphlet,  an  unbound  book  of  I 
than  100  pages. 
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basis  for  comparison  with  other  libraries.  The  proportion  of  volumes  to 
pamphlets  necessarily  varies  greatly  from  one  library  to  another,  according 
as  the  library's  practice  is  to  bind  many  pamphlets  sin^y  or  to  group  them 
in  tract  volumes,  or  to  leave  them  unbound. 

Mr.  Currier's  rules  for  counting  volimies  and  pamphlets,  as  drawn  up  by 
him  and  adopted  for  this  library,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  total  statistics  of  size  of  the  library,  when  given  for  general 
purposes,  should  combine  the  count  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in 
one  figure  stated  as  so  many  "  volumes  and  pamphlets." 

2.  A  separate  record  shall  be  kept  for  each  class  of  the  library's  shdf 
classification,  this  separate  record  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
itemized  by  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

3.  A  pamphlet  is  to  be  defined  as  a  small  piece  of  printed  matter, 
ordinarily  containing  eight  or  more  pages,  not  treated  as  part  of  a 
serial  publication,  and  not  ori^nally  intended  to  be  separately 
bound.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  called  for  in  Section  2, 
a  pamphlet  which  is  treated  like  a  volume  —  by  being  bound  —  is 
counted  as  a  volume;  and  an  unbound  volimie  which  is  treated  like 
a  pamphlet  —  by  being  bound  up  with  others,  tied  up  in  a  btmdle 
with  others,  or  sent  to  so-called  "  Pamphlet  Files  "  —  is  counted  as 
a  pamphlet. 

4.  A  collection  of  several  pamphlets  bound  together  in  one  volume 
shall  be  counted  as  so  many  pamphlets;  and  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  volumes  shall  be  kept. 

5.  Unbound  volumes  or  pamphlets  issued  in  continuation  (such  as 
annual  reports  and  catalogues,  almanacs,  manuals,  etc.)  are  not 
counted  separately,  but  according  as  they  are  brought  together  in 
volumes,  boxes  or  bundles,  each  volume,  box  or  bundle  bdng 
counted  as  one  volume.  Similarly,  if  two  or  more  volumes  of  a  set 
or  of  a  periodical  series  are  bound  together,  they  count  as  one 
volume,  following  their  physical,  not  their  bibliographical  status. 

6.  The  item  "  serials,"  though  it  might  appear  in  the  figures  for 
accessions,  does  not  appear  in  the  total  count  of  the  library.  When 
a  serial  is  received  currently,  the  first  number  placed  on  the  shdves 
counts  as  one  volume;  later  numbers  do  not  appear  in  the  shelf 
statistics  until  the  volumes  (or  bundles)  of  which  they  form  a  part 
are  counted. 

7.  Broadsides,  single  sheets,  maps,  photographs,  prints,  sheet  music, 
unimportant  advertising  matter,  programs,  time-tables,  tickets 
and  similar  publications  are  not  to  be  included  as  individuisd  pieces 
in  the  count  of  volumes  and  pamphlets,  though,  when  volumes  and 
scrap  books  are  made  up  of  such  material,  the  residting  volumes  are 
to  be  added  to  the  volume  count.  They  may  be  separately  stated 
with  as  much  or  as  little  detail  as  is  thought  advisable. 

8.  Outtings  from  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  to  be  treated  by  the 
provisions  of  Rule  7,  but  reprints  from  joumab  and  other  publica- 
tions are  counted  as  pamphlets. 
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9.  The  basifl  of  the  official  statement  of  volumes  in  the  library  shall  be 
the  "  shelf-list "  count,  as  this  is  corrected  periodically  when  the 
shelves  are  read. 

10.  The  basis  of  the  official  statement  of  pamphlets  in  the  library  shall 
be  the  recount  and  estimate  of  1917  plus  the  annual  permanent 
accessions  as  recorded  by  the  forwarding  clerk.  To  facilitate  re- 
counts at  long  periods  the  number  of  pamphlets  contained  in  each 
pamphlet  volume  added  shall  be  recorded  in  a  column  set  aside  for 
that  purpose  in  the  shelf-lists. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Library  was  counted  in  accordance  with  these 
rules,  class  by  class,  and  the  total  arrived  at  is  965,500  volumes  and  pamr 
phleta.  Of  these,  713,500  are  volumes  under  the  present  rules,  and  257,000 
are  pamphlets  (partly  by  count  and  partly  by  estimate).  In  adding 
together  these  two  figures,  5000  is  deducted  to  allow  for  the  bound  volimies 
of  tracts,  the  contents  of  which  are  included  under  the  count  of  pamphlets. 
Volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  cataloguers'  hands,  but  not  yet  entered  on 
the  shelf-lists,  are  included  in  these  figures;  but  some  other  large  gifts 
recently  received,  and  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Accession  Depart- 
ment until  duplicates  have  been  eliminated,  are  not  included.  Duplicates 
put  aside  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  are  not  included. 

The  statement  of  size  a  year  ago  (June  30, 1916)  under  the  former  system 
was  706,459  volumes  and  457,800  pamphlets,  which  would  have  been 
increased  this  year  to,  perhaps,  748,000  volumes  and  470,000  pamphlets. 
The  striking  difference  in  these  figures  from  those  of  the  new  count  must 
be  due,  in  the  case  of  the  volumes,  to  the  steadily  accumulating  error, 
already  mentioned,  caused  by  books  which  are  counted  as  volimies  when 
received,  but  are  afterwards  treated  as  pamphlets  or  not  counted  separately 
at  all  —  the  unbound  volumes,  that  is  to  say,  which  have  been  subse- 
quently bound  with  others  into  tract  volumes,  filed  with  pamphlets  in  the 
pamphlet  files,  or  tied  up  in  bundles  of  annual  reports  and  other  continued 
publications.  In  the  case  of  the  pamphlet  count  (still  in  part  based  on 
estimate)  the  much  larger  discrepancy  must  be  due  to  the  present  general 
exclusion  of  leaflets,  advertising  matter  and  cuttings  from  the  count,  and 
to  the  omission  of  many  annual  reports,  etc.,  now  counted  as  volimies  as 
bound  or  gathered  together;  also  to  the  fact  that  the  bundles  in  the  pam- 
phlet files  are  no  longer  all  included  in  the  pamphlet  count.  In  one  section 
of  these  files,  the  attempt  is  made,  as  before,  to  give  (by  measure  and 
estimate)  the  number  of  separate  pieces  included;  in  the  ottxer,  containing 
annual  reportb  and  other  continued  publications,  each  bundle  counts  as 
one  volume,  and  the  separate  pieces  or  parts  are  not  enumerated  at  all. 

Turning  now  to  the  annual  statistics  of  accessions,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  new  rules  for  counting  the  library  cannot  be  applied  as  they 
stand.  Gifts  and  purchases  when  received  can  only  be  counted  as  what 
they  are  at  the  time.  What  pamphlets  will  become  volumes  by  being 
separately  bound,  and  what  volumes  will  be  treated  eventually  as  pam- 
phlets, cannot  be  determined  at  the  moment,  nor  can  we  tell  what  will  be 
rejected  later.  This  is  an  argument  for  making  no  distinction  between 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  count  of  accessions,  but  the  distinction 
having  been  inade  for  many  years,  it  seems  worth  while  to  continue  it  for 
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the  present;  and  to  print  the  figures  separately  does  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  character  and  bulk  of  the  material  received.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
know  year  by  year,  if  only  for  the  piu*pose  of  comparison,  how  much  is 
received  by  gift,  how  much  by  purchase  or  exchange,  and  how  much  by 
binding  periodicals,  and  this  it  is  impracticable  to  determine  from  the 
shelf-list  count.  We  shall  therefore  continue  to  give  the  table  of  annual 
accessions  as  before,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  total  of  net 
additions  to  the  Library  as  the  books  finally  stand  on  the  shelves  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  the  Shelf  Department. 


Accessions 

The  nimiber  of  books  and  pamphlets  received  by  the  College  lAhnry, 
excluding  the  special  libraries,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
covers  five  years:  — 


RlCKIVXD  BT  COUAOK  LiBRABT 


By  purchase  or  exchange,  vols.    . 

'*  "  «*  *'  pams.  . 
By  gift,  Tols 

**      **    pams 

By  binding  serials,  toIs 

Total  Tolumes 

«<    pamphlets 

Total  receired,  vols,  and  pams. 
Maps  in  sheets 

Net  growth  (after  making  allow- 
ance for  transfers,  duplicates 
disposed  of,  etc.),  vols.     .   .   . 


1912-18 


18,804 
9,080 
7,093 

22,850 
2,196 


55,023 
495 


22,286 


1913-14 

1914-16 

191»-10 

10,741 
8,058 
9,358 

21,674 
2,470 

11,741 

4,697 

34,386 

24,275 

2,357 

10,573 

2,271 

16,953 

12,544 

2,042 

22,564 
24,727 

48,484 
28,972 

29,568 
14,815 

47,291 
453 

22,239 

77,456 
512 

45,481 

44,383 
269 

29,581 

1916-lT 

12,778 

4,960 

26,889 

14,365 

2,601 

42,268 
19,325 

61,593 
287 


29,000 


Gifts. — In  last  year's  report  was  recorded  the  great  collection  of 
English  Civil  War  tracts  and  broadsides  from  the  library  of  FrederidL 
Lewis  Gay,  of  the  Class  of  1878.  In  addition  Mrs.  Gay  has  now  gtven 
to  us  many  of  the  more  valuable  volumes  from  Mr.  Gay's  library  — 
over  2200  in  number  and  including  Americana  of  the  highest  raiity 
and  the  productions  of  many  early  New  England  ministers. 

The  library  of  the  late  Professor  Mtinsterb^  has  been  given  to  us  by 
a  number  of  his  friends  who  united  in  purchasing  it  from  his  family.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  residence  in  America  Professor  Mtinsterberg  had  bought 
freely  both  German  and  English  books  in  many  fields,  especially  on  ex- 
perimental and  applied  psychology^  and  had  acquired  many  valuaHe  and 
weU  bound  sets  of  periodicals.  The  collection  numbers  s<Hne  2500  volumes, 
besides  several  hundred  pamphlets,  and  will  be  divided  between  the  Col- 
lege Library  and  the  psychological  library  of  the  Department  of  liiilos- 
ophy. 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Rothschild  has  given  us,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  hiB 
great  Lincoln  collection,  comprising  a  thousand  volumes  and  1300  pam- 
phlets.  It  covers  in  a  general  way  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  period,  the 
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memoirs,  biographies,  and  writings  of  public  men,  and  contemporary  pub- 
lications on  politics  and  slavery.  The  pamphlets  include  many  privately 
printed  items  and  articles  taken  from  periodicals,  and  these  are  supple- 
mented by  a  large  niunber  of  newspaper  clippings.  The  collection  has 
been  placed  in  the  library  room  of  the  ^storical  Department  (Widener  K) 
where  it  will  be  accessible  to  graduate  students. 

From  the  Library  of  Dartmouth  College,  we  have  received  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  on  German  history  (many  of  them  relating  to  the 
history  of  Hesse),  which  that  Library  turned  over  to  us  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  more  useful  as  part  of  an  extensive  collection  such  as  ours 
(about  20,000  volumes  and  pamphlets)  than  in  the  smaller  working  col- 
lection of  Dartmouth.  It  is  thought  that  the  books  came  ori^nally  from 
the  Mondidier  library. 

From  the  library  of  the  late  Robert  Darrah  Jenks,  '97,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  bequest,  his  collection  of  books  (185  volumes  and  pamphlets)  relating 
to  railroads  —  a  subject  in  which  he  was  particularly  interested. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah  H.  Adams  of  Boston,  175  volumes  of 
English  and  American  authors,  many  of  them  interesting  from  their  asso- 
ciations and  autographs,  and  pleasantly  supplementing  the  books  received 
the  year  before  from  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

From  the  American  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Edward  C. 
Moore,  over  two  hundred  translations  of  the  Bible  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
into  the  less  familiar  languages.  This  supplements  a  similar  gift,  made 
several  years  ago,  and  makes  our  collection  of  such  translations  practically 
complete. 

From  the  British  Colonial  Office,  in  response  to  Mr.  Heald's  inquiries 
there  last  siumner,  230  volumes  of  Colonial  blue-books  and  other  official 
publications  of  the  Colonies.  From  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  an  al- 
most complete  collection  of  its  publications,  including  its  Proceedings  and 
"  United  Empire." 

From  the  Argentine  Commission  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  nearly  a  hundred  volumes,  besides  pamphlets  and  photo- 
graphs relating  to  Argentina. 

From  Mr.  Clarance  McDonald  Warner  of  Boston,  who  has  lately  been 
named  Curator  of  Canadian  History  and  Literature  in  the  Library,  some 
four  hundred  pamphlets  on  Canadian  affairs. 

From  Professor  James  Sturgis  Pray,  nearly  a  thousand  volmnes  from 
his  own  library. 

Through  the  Harvard  Conmiission  of  Western  History  we  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  valuable  books,  papers,  and  manuscripts,  among  the 
latter  an  interesting  manuscript  log  of  a  voyage  of  the  ship  Hancock 
in  the  Pacific  in  1798-1800,  presented  by  Joseph  Dorr,  '83,  of  Boston. 

From  Commodore  Thomas  D.  Griffin,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Annapolis,  we  have 
received  the  manuscript  mathematical  text-book  written  out  by  his  grand- 
father, Samuel  Griffin,  of  the  Class  of  1784,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
College.  Among  other  drawings  (the  greater  part  illustrating  the  problems 
in  surveying)  are  two  of  historical  value  —  one  a  view  of  the  CoUege  build- 
ings, the  old  church  and  adjoining  houses,  from  the  high  land  about  where 
the  Harvard  Union  now  stands,  the  other,  of  the  Holmes  house  and  other 
houses  between  that  house  and  the  Conunon  from  a  window  of  Massa- 
chusetts Hall.    Both  give  details  of  which  no  other  record  exists.    A  sim- 
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ilar  mathematical  manuscript,  covering,  like  the  other,  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, dialling,  surveying,  and  trigonometry,  written  out  by  Ephraim  Eliot 
of  the  Class  of  1780,  has  been  received  from  the  Misses  Eliot  of  Cambridge 
descendants  of  the  author.  Both  show  the  character  and  extent  of  mathe- 
matical instruction  of  the  time,  and  are  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  text- 
books during  the  Revolution. 

From  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Milton,  a  reproduction  in  bronze  of  the 
working  model  for  the  seated  statue  of  Emerson  in  the  Concord  Public 
Library  by  Daniel  C.  French.  A  cast  of  the  same  in  plaster,  also  given  by 
Mrs.  Forbes,  has  been  placed  in  Emerson  Hall.  Dr.  E.  W.  Emerson,  of 
Concord,  has  added  a  photograph  of  the  Concord  statue  for  comparison. 
The  Emerson  family  have  also  given  us  the  original  manuscript  of  Emer- 
son's "Threnody,"  "The  World-Soul,"  "Initial  Love"  and  "The 
Daemonic  and  the  Celestial  Love." 

Professor  Palmer  has  added  to  his  Herbert  Collection  a  precious  original 
pencil  drawing  on  vellum  of  George  Herbert.  It  was  made  by  R.  White 
(1645-1703)  who  engraved  it  in  1670  for  Walton's  Lives,  and  is  the  source 
of  all  existing  portraits  of  Herbert,  no  original  work  of  Herbert's  time 
being  extant. 

Gifts  of  money  amounting  to  $12,742  were  received  during  the  year.  Of 
these  gifts  the  more  important  were  —  from  William  Famsworth  77,  of 
Boston,  $5,250  for  books  and  a  globe  for  the  Famsworth  Room;  from 
Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell,  of  Boston,  $195,  for  binding  a  set  of  the  English 
Poets  given  by  her  to  the  Famsworth  Room;  an  anon3rmous  gift  of  $1000 
for  the  purchase  of  rare  and  early  English  books;  an  anonymous  gift  of 
$300  for  Arabic  books  and  books  on  the  history  of  the  Mohammedans; 
and  from  Reginald  C.  Robbins,  '92,  of  Hamilton,  Mass.,  $100  for  books  on 
philosophy.  In  continuation  of  earlier  annual  or  occasional  gifts  we  have 
received  —  from  William  Endicott,  '87,  of  Boston,  $2500;  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  of  Manchester,  for  additions  to  the  Charles  Eliot  Perkins 
Fund,  $1000;  from  Walter  W.  Naumburg,  '89,  $400  for  books  on  Shake- 
speare; from  John  Craig,  of  Boston,  for  books  on  the  drama  and  for  plays, 
$250;  from  the  Dante  Society,  $250;  from  James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York, 
for  labor  periodicals,  $100.  We  are  again  indebted  to  Mrs.  Luther  S. 
Livingston  for  many  recent  expensive  bibliographical  works. 

Five  new  book  funds  established  during  the  year  add  substantially  to 
the  permanent  resources  of  the  Library:  — 

1.  The  Peter  Paul  Frauds  Degrand  fund,  $75,000,*  from  his  bequest  "To 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  .  .  .  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  by 
them  employed  in  French  works  and  periodicals  on  the  exact  sciences  and 
on  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  other  sciences  applied  to  the  arts  and  to 
Navigation."  Mr.  Degrand  was  a  Boston  merchant  of  French  birth,  who 
died  in  1855.  His  estate  was  subject  to  annuities,  and  the  above  fund  has 
just  come  into  the  possession  of  the  College. 

2.  Henry  Weston  Famsworth  Memorial  — -  $30,000,  the  gift  of  William 
Farnsworth,  '77,  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Henry  Weston  Fams- 
worth, of  the  Class  of  1912,  the  income  to  be  used  "  First:  for  such  repairs 
and  replacements  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Famsworth  Room,  its 

*  To  this  has  been  added  $12,000  reoeived  in  August  makins  a  total  of  $87,000. 
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furniture  and  furnishings  in  constant  good  condition;  Second:  for  the 
care  of  the  books  and  the  purchase  of  new  books;  Third:  for  any  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  Room." 

3.  Frederic  Hilbom  Hall  Memorial  —  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Professor 
Edwin  H.  Hall  of  Cambridge,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Frederic  Hilbom 
Hall,  of  the  Class  of  1910,  "  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Library." 

4.  The  James  Jackson  Lowell  Memorial  —  S20,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
George  Putnam  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  James  Jackson 
Lowell,  first  scholar  of  the  Class  of  1858,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Glendale,  July  30,  1862;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  CoUege  Library. 

5.  The  B.  Osgood  Peirce  Fund  —  SI, 000,  the  pft  of  Mrs.  Peirce,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce,  of  the  Class  of  1876, 
Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  —  "  the  income 
to  be  used  for  books  on  Mathematical  Physics  for  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University." 

Besides  the  above,  additions  have  been  made  by  William  R.  Castle  of 
$900  to  the  Castle  Fund,  and  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  S1200  to  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  Fund. 

In  1905  the  Class  of  1846  turned  over  to  the  College  its  Class  Fund, 
then  amounting  to  S10,571,  with  the  condition  that  on  the  death  of  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  Gass  the  fund  was  to  be  added  to  the  Francis 
James  Child  Memorial  Fund.  With  the  death  of  Dr.  Abner  Little  Merrill, 
of  Boston,  this  has  now  become  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Child  Memorial  Library.  With  the  accumulated  income  of  this  fund,  now 
amounting  to  S18,000,  the  Child  Memorial  Fund  reaches  the  sum  of  nearly 
$30,000. 

Purchases.  —  From  Germany  no  books  have  been  received  except  one 
shipment  of  three  boxes  which  had  started  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  were  long  detained,  but  finally  were  released.  In  England  we  have 
bought  freely,  and  have  received  thirty-eight  boxes  in  nine  shipments,*  an 
unusually  large  number.  From  Paris  we  have  received  only  two  shipments, 
and  from  Italy  practically  nothing.  From  Lange,  however,  one  of  our 
Italian  agents,  now  located  in  Basel,  we  received  over  a  thousand  volumes 
and  pamphlets  on  Swiss  history. 

The  books  from  England  have  been  in  large  part  those  on  English  local 
history  and  topography  and  English  literature,  bought  by  Mr.  Heald 
during  the  summer  of  1916.  In  the  spring  a  long  order  was  sent  to  London 
and  Dublin  for  books  on  Irish  history  and  the  works  of  authors  of  the 
so-called  "  Irish  Renaissance."  t  We  have  also  added  some  forty  volumes 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club  publications,  which  makes  our  set  of  these  rare  and 
costly  volumes  almost  complete. 

From  Spain  we  have  ordered  nearly  3500  Spanish  plays,  which  will 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  our  collection  of  the  Spanish  Drama. 

*  In  March  our  English  agent  was  directed  to  hold  back  further  shipments,  but  was  advised 
in  July  that  he  might  begin  to  send  again.  The  first  shipment  dispatched  was  lost  on  the 
Devonian,  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  lost  books  by  the  destruction  of  the  vessel, 
since  the  war  began. 

t  Received  in  October.  1917. 
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From  Nijho£f  we  received  some  two  hundred  or  more  Dutch  plays,  the 
larger  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  with  some  of  earlier 
date.  Many  of  these  had  belonged  to  the  Dutch  actor  and  theatre  director, 
B.  Breeds,  who  died  in  1858,  and  contain  notes  by  him  and  programs  with 
his  name  in  the  leading  r6les. 

To  two  dealers  in  Marseilles  and  Avignon  long  orders  for  Provencal 
literature  and  history  were  sent. 

In  Cuba  we  bought  the  Cuban  library  of  Sefior  Jos^  Augusto  Escoto,  of 
Matanzas,  some  2700  volumes  and  pamphlets,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Cuban  history  and  literature.  The  purchase  was  negotiated  for  us  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  of  the  University  Museum,  one  of  the  Curators  oi 
the  Library,  and  the  books  were  paid  for  out  of  the  Latin-Amencan 
Professorship  Fund. 

Among  other  smaller  but  interesting  purchases,  mention  may  be  made 
of  a  number  of  books  on  Mexican  history,  including  current  affairs,  bought 
from  Blake  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  a  collection  of  Modem  Greek  writers 
bought  in  New  York;  a  considerable  number  of  recent  American  and 
English  plays;  several  collections  of  broadsides,  ballads  and  song  books 
bought  from  the  Child  Memorial  and  Kittredge  funds;  a  number  of 
interesting  Incunabula  from  Mrs.  Brandegee's  gift;  and  an  important 
collection  of  photographs  of  papers  from  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  in 
Seville,  being  the  official  dispatches  of  the  civil  governors  of  Louisiana  from 
1766  to  1791.  This  is  one  of  ten  sets  of  2989  prints  issued  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Washington. 

From  the  catalogues  of  American  dealers  we  have  bought  constantly  and 
more  freely  than  ever  before,  but  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  table,  our  pur- 
chases again  fell  far  short  of  the  income  of  our  regular  book  funds,  so  that 
we  carry  forward  a  balance  of  S24,793  unspent  as  against  a  balance  of 
about  S16,000  a  year  ago  and  the  customary  balance  of  from  four  to  six 
thousand  dollars  of  normal  years.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  large 
balance  in  reserve  to  meet  the  exceptional  conditions  that  will  follow  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Potter  reports  that  the  work  of  the  Accession  Department  has  been 
unusually  heavy  despite  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  book  market,  the 
number  of  orders  handled  being  even  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  number 
of  orders  sent  out  being  70  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years.  The  number  of  books  received  —  42,268  —  was  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year  except  1914-15,  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  books  — 
$47,564  —  has  only  twice  been  exceeded. 
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IxooMS  AXD  BxpnrDiTiTBB  roB  Books 


From  book  fanda,  — 
Balance  from  preyions  year    .... 
Income  of  the  year 

Total  arailable 

Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  year 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  preyions  year    .   .   .  . 
Beceired  daring  the  year 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

Balance  to  next  year 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Libraiy 

Special  Libraries 

(orders  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

Total 


1012-18 


$3,888 
25,592 


29,480 
24,704 


4,726 

749 
16,840 


17,089 
18,868 


8,721 


$88,072 
8,690 


$46,762 


1918-14 


$4,726 
81,589 


86,265 
82,056 


4,209 


8,721 

17,878 


21,599 
20,708 


891 


$52,764 
8,072 


$60,886 


1014-16 


$4,209 
28,091 


82,300 
25,674 


6,626 

891 
6,114 


7,005 
8,841 


8,164 


$29,515 
7,710 


$37,225 


1015-16 


♦$6,765 
80,221 


86,986 
20,997 


15,989 

8,164 
18,829 


16,498 
4,076 


12,417 


$25,078 
7,526 


$32,599 


1916-17 


$15,989 
88,527 


49,516 
24,748 


24,778 

12,417 
15,965 


28,882 
15,761 


12,621 


$40,504 
7,060 


$47,564 


Tfie  Coin  Collection.  —  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports 
the  addition  of  361  pieces.  Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  '51  has  given  77  early  Ameri- 
can coins  and  medals,  and  from  the  estate  of  George  Willett  Van  Nest,  '74 
the  Library  has  received  by  bequest  a  very  fine  collection  of  220  gold 
coins,  ancient  and  modem,  of  all  countries.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Bell,  Curator 
of  Numismatic  Literature,  and  Professor  George  H.  Chase  have  under- 
taken to  rearrange  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  combining  them  with 
those  already  owned  by  the  Classical  Department  in  order  to  make  them 
more  available  for  teaching  purposes. 

Suitable  cases  for  our  coin  collection,  both  for  storage  and  for  exhibition 
are  still  lacking  in  the  equipment  of  the  Libraiy. 


Catalogue  and  Shelf  DEPARTBiENT 

The  accompanying  tables  indicate  the  extent  of  the  current  work  of  the 
Catalogue  and  Shelf  Department  so  far  as  it  can  be  told  in  figures.  A  far 
better  idea  of  its  character  is  obtained  from  Mr.  Currier's  detailed  report, 
from  which  I  regret  not  to  draw  more  freely.  The  sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  cards  added  to  the  public  catalogue,  while  the  number  of  new 

*  This  balance  does  not  agree  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  because  the  Clsss  of 
1851  Fund,  previously  classed  with  administrative  funds,  is  now  placed  among  the  book  funds, 
and  the  balance  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $130,  has  been  added  to  the  general 
balance. 
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titles  catalogued  remuns  about  the  same,  shows  that  active  work  on  tbe 
reorganization  of  the  catalogue  and  the  shelf  classification  is  coining  to  u 
end,  though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  have  dealt  with  all  the 
minor  changes  and  corrections  made  necessary  by  the  general  scheme 
pushed  through  in  the  last  few  years.  The  revision  of  country  heading  in 
the  subject  catalogue  has  gone  steadily  forward  under  Dr.  Coolidge's 
supervuion,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  two  members  of  the 
staff.  Extra  work  on  the  author  catal<%ue  has  been  directed  to  the 
removal  of  old  low  cards  that  still  remain  and  will  not  be  reidaced  bjr 
printed  cards  in  natural  course,  to  improvements  in  the  guides,  and  to 
the  arrangement  of  cards  under  difficult  and  complicated  hes  " 


CAtlLOatiX  WOBK 

■„„. 

,.,„. 

iei4-is 

IBIS-W 

liiIWI 

Title*  cnUlogaed  for  College  Librarv 

lG,a33 
9.91E 

19,823 

8,409 

21,847 
10.381 

23,131 
9,644 

CondnuatioDS,  anBlftical  entries,  etc 

7.m 

3,303 

27,633 
3.471 

33,328 
2,343 

31,765 
3,669 

30.4M 
1,748 

TitleB  tor  Uept.  and  Special  Librariei 

30.061 

30,103 

34,570 

34.434 

SS,U£ 

Title*  replaced 
byprintedH.C.  L.  oidB      .   .    .    . 
by  Library  of  CongrcBS  cards  .    .   . 

bj  Jobn  Crcnir  cards 

by  Univ.  of  Cliicago  cards    .... 

5,<58 

46,t50 
8,873 

6,486 

14.517 

460 

580 

7,710 

10,806 

1,348 

460 

4,800 

6,034 

906 

90 

3,840 
2,904 

printed  cards 

Titles  copied  from  old  official  catalogue 

65,780 
13,000 

23,043 

8,600 

30,314 

11.830 

6,98! 

Cards   added    to   Public   Catalogue, 

from  current  catalogaing  and  from 

replacing. 
Printed  cards  — 

H.  C.  L.  printed  cards 

Library  of  Connress 

John  Crerar  Library 

UniT.  of  Chicago  Library     .... 

KotbI  Library.  Berlin 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board   .   .   .   . 

Boston  Public  Library 

13,395 
160,691 
11,361 

85B 

2,9*6 

B5T 

16,400 
66,846 
3,370 
1,637 
860 
1,824 
766 

19,191 
61,248 
4,397 
1,434 

1,535 
1.172 

10,604 
35,198 
2,319 
889 
6,274 
756 

7,814 

39,991 

1,898 

I 

170 

117 

lT9,70i 
I0T,902 

79,692 
313,923 

78,876 
143,800 

54,380 
86,081 

39.601 
61,139 

2BT,8I}6 

668,000 

293.616 

838,000 

221,675 
434,000 

139,461 
476,000 

90,640 
244,800 
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Shblf-listing 


New  entries  on  shelf-lists 

Continuations  entered 

Volumes  rejected 

Volumes  changed  from  unclassified  to  classified  sections 
Volumes  changed  within  the  classified  sections  .  .  . 
Books  newly  bound,  not  requiring  entry 

Pamphuets  Filxd 

In  pamphlet  files 

In  boxes,  classified 


1914-16 

1916-16 

16,625 

19,874 

5,592 

4,638 

510 

235 

19,042 

4,826 

1,667 

6,453 

5,996 

4,232 

6,660 

8,619 

8,000 

9,000 

1916-17 


24,885 
4,438 
77 
1,127 
8,846 
6,636 


2,200 
8,500 


Of  a  special  character  has  been  the  work  on  the  Gay  collection  of 
seventeenth-century  English  tracts,  as  described  by  Mr.  Currier.  A 
special  room  has  been  assigned  to  this  collection,  and  with  it  has  been 
incorporated  all  similar  publications  already  in  the  Library.  Mr.  John  H. 
Edmonds,  who  had  for  many  years  been  Mr.  Gay's  assistant,  and  had  thus 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  period,  was  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the  collection,  and  has  given  his  whole  time  to  its 
arrangement  and  to  the  gathering  in  of  other  material  from  the  Library. 
Contemporary  controversial  publications  in  the  broad  domain  of  politics 
and  theology  have  been  freely  included,  but  not  those  belonging  more 
properly  in  English  literature  and  economic  history.  Tract  volumes  have 
been  generally  broken  up,  so  that  the  contents  may  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  arrangement,  and  so  that  duplicates* 
may  be  rejected.  Other  contemporary  publications  such  as  biographies, 
histories,  memoirs,  etc.,  not  belonging  properly  in  the  tract  collection,  have 
nevertheless  been  removed  from  their  natural  place  in  the  stack,  and 
without  change  of  shelf  marks  have  been  shelved  in  the  Gay  room  so  that 
we  may  have,  brought  together  in  one  place,  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
contemporary  books,  pamphlets  and  broadsides  useful  to  the  student  of 
English  political  movements  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  collection  divides  naturally  into  two  parts  —  the  Gay  Collection 
proper,  covering  the  Stuart  period,  1603-1714,  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Tracts,  1715-1815.  The  classification  of  the  Gay  collection  pro- 
vides for  (a)  the  long  series  of  pamphlets  arranged  (1)  by  year  (old  style) 
and  (2)  under  each  year,  alphabetically  by  first  word  of  the  title  (even 
when  the  author  is  known),  (6)  broadsides,  also  arranged  chronologically 
and  alphabetically,  (c)  books  and  pamphlets  written  by  or  relating  to  a 
certain  group  of  men  f  selected  by  Mr.  Gay  for  special  attention,  or  found 

*  Rejected  duplicates  now  number  about  2500.  They  will  be  used  to  enrich  the  colleotion 
further  through  exchanges  or  by  sale. 

t  These  are,  with  the  number  of  items  at  present  under  each,  Robert  Baillie  (12),  George 
Downing  (11),  Thomas  Edwards  (7),  Roger  I'Estrange  (36),  John  Lilbume  (67),  Hugh  Peter 
(133).  William  Prynne  (210),  Sir  Henry  Vane  (53),  Nathaniel  Ward  (12),  and  Benjamin 
Woodbridge  (4). 

Woodbridge's  "  Church  Members  Set  in  Joynt."  1648,  and  Downing's  "  A  True  Relation  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Parliaments  Forces  in  Scotland."  1061.  are  the  first  and  second  printed  books 
now  known  written  by  Harvard  Graduates  (both  of  the  Class  of  1642)  and  are  not  noted  in 
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by  US  to  be  suited  to  the  same  special  treatment,  and  (d)  a  valuable 
collection  of  contemporary  newspapers  (about  1800  pieces).  In  addition 
are  to  be  found  for  convenience  a  little  group  of  bibliographies  and  refer- 
ence books.  The  chronological  series  of  tracts  is  necessarily  split  into  four 
divisions  for  convenience  in  handling,  according  as  the  tracts  are  8^  (and 
4°)  or  f ,  and  as  they  are  bound  or  unbound.  The  unbound  tracts  (far 
more  numerous  than  the  bound)  are  each  placed  in  a  cover  of  a  stifBsh 
hardware  paper  of  convenient  stimdard  sizes,  and  filed  vertically  in  "  Y  and 
E"  transfer  cabinets.* 

The  Eighteenth  Century  Collection  has  been  arranged  on  a  similar  plan, 
but  is  treated,  as  to  shelf  marks,  as  a  part  of  the  general  British  History 
Collection  (Br.  2025-2029)  though  shelved  in  the  Gay  room  for  con- 
venience. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  Collection  of  Civil  War  Tracts  in  the 
British  Museum  is  naturally  the  most  useful  printed  bibliography  in  exist- 
ence for  the  period  which  it  covers,  1640-61,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
consult  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  of  arrangement.  We  have 
accordingly  had  two  copies  of  this  Catalogue  cut  up  and  the  titles  mounted 
separately  on  cards,  so  that  they  could  be  arranged  on  precisely  the  plan 
adopted  for  our  principal  tract  series.  The  addition  of  about  a  thousand 
cards  for  titles  which  are  found  in  our  collection  but  not  in  the  Thomason 
collection,  gives  us  a  complete  catalogue  (or,  more  properly,  a  shelf-list) 
of  our  collection  between  1640  and  1661.  Into  this  catalogue  have  also 
been  filed  about  3000  cards  previously  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmonds  with 
some  care  for  Mr.  Gay's  own  tracts.  Except  for  these  and  for  the  tracts 
already  in  the  Library  and  already  catalogued,  we  possess  as  3ret  no  cata- 
logue record  of  the  Gay  Collection,  but  to  make  such  a  record  on  a  simple 
plan  and  to  incorporate  it  into  our  general  catalogue  would  now  be  no 
very  serious  task.  Mr.  Edmonds's  figures  show  that  the  Gay  Collection 
proper  contains  6824  tracts  (of  which  about  1100  are  separately  bound  t)i 
815  broadsides,  and  about  1800  newspapers.  The  Eighteenth  Century 
Collection  contains  1754  tracts  and  16  broadsides. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  cataloguing  the  Fearing  Collec- 
tion on  fish  and  fishing,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
both  80  much  interested  in  the  contents  of  the  collection  that  we  can  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  printing  many  of  the  tities 
in  card  form.  Miss  MacDonald,  the  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
spent  six  weeks  here  working  on  the  books  and  preparing  titles  for  cata- 
loguing, and  the  same  work  has  been  continued  by  others.  Unexpected 
war  conditions  have  caused  delays  in  printing  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  but  we  can  apparently  count  on  one-half,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the 
titles  being  put  into  print  in  this  way.    We  shall  thus  accumulate  material 

Sibley.  The  Peter  collection  consists  of  practically  all  of  the  known  works  by  him  or  carryiof 
his  name  on  the  title-page,  and  includes  the  only  known  copy  of  his  catechism,  "  Milk  for 
Babes,"  published  probably  in  Rotterdam,  1630,  eleven  yeaiB  before  the  edition,  tisted  by 
Eames  as  the  Salem  Catechism,  was  issued.  The  Prjmne  collection  which  now  has  no  equal 
outside  of  the  British  Museum,  consists  of  135  of  the  207  works  now  known  to  be  by  Prynne. 
*  Costing  with  bases,  partitions  and  inside  furniture,  about  eighty  cents  per  running  foot 
t  For  the  binding  of  about  250  tracts  belonging  to  the  spedai  section  (e),  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gay. 
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for  the  special  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  which  we  look  forward  to 
having  eventually. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray  our  small  collection  of  Persian  books, 
including  the  valuable  additions  made  by  the  gifts  of  Miss  Mary  Pratt  of 
Boston,  has  been  overhauled,  properly  arranged  and  carefully  described. 
Books  of  this  kind,  which  demand  attainments  quite  beyond  those  of  the 
regular  staff,  can  be  handled  only  by  experts  called  in  from  outside,  since 
the  Library  has  not  yet  reached  the  position  where  such  persons  can  be 
retained  as  permanent  members  of  our  force. 

The  extensive  and  somewhat  chaotic  collection  of  manuscripts  represent- 
ing the,  for  the  most  part,  unpublished  work  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce,  *59, 
has  been  looked  over  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Keman,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  and 
classified  in  a  preliminary  way.  The  papers  are  being  placed  in  special 
pamphlet  boxes  where  they  will  be  protected  from  dust  and  disarrange- 
ment, and  will  await  the  hand  of  a  competent  and  sympathetic  editor  to 
select  what  is  suitable  for  publication. 

Titles  for  books  in  the  Widener  Collection,  covering  the  Cruikshank 
volumes  and  the  books  on  costume,  have  been  prepared  for  the  public 
and  official  catalogues  from  memoranda  made  by  Mrs.  Livingston,  and 
from  now  on  our  printed  cards  will  include  such  dtles  from  the  Widener 
Collection  as  fall  within  the  alphabetical  sequence.  A  special  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Widener  Collection,  prepared  before  the  books  came  into 
our  possession,  is  in  press  and  will  presently  be  printed,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  titles  of  these  books,  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  Library, 
should  also  be  found  in  the  public  card  catalogue. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society,  is  about  to  publish  a  list  of  mathematical  periodicals  and 
transactions,  with  notes  of  the  principal  libraries  in  which  each  is  to  be 
found.  We  have  checked  up  the  list  for  this  Library,  and  have  found 
suggestions  in  it  of  new  titles  to  be  ordered  for  our  own  collection,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  list  as  submitted  new 
titles  from  our  own  shelves. 

In  studying  different  methods  of  caring  for  pamphlets,  from  tying  them 
up  in  bundles  to  binding  each  one  separately,  Mr.  Currier  has  had  occasion 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  expense  (on  July  1,  1917)  per 
linear  foot  of  filing  space  occupied,  with  the  following  result: 

Tjring  in  bundles  $.03  per  foot 

Pamphlet  boxes   75  *  ** 

"  Y  and  E"  vertical  transfer  cases 80  "  * 

Metal  vertical  files  (without  partitions)    2.00  *^  ** 

Binding  in  tract  volumes  (buckram) 

(6  vols,  per  foot  at  85  cents) 4.25  *  " 

Binding  separately 

(30  per  foot,  at  17J  to  70  cents) 5.25 

to  21.00  «  « 

The  difference  between  collective  and  individual  treatment  would  be 
still  greater  if  the  number  of  pieces  instead  of  the  space  occupied  were 
made  the  basis  of  comparison.  These  figures  point  to  the  increased  use  of 
some  inexpensive  form  of  vertical  file  in  the  portions  of  a  library  for  which 
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it  may  be  found  suitable.  Mr.  Cutter,  long  ago,  introduced  a  form  ol 
vertical  file  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  in  the  form  of  long  narrow  wooden 
boxes  with  wood  covers,  standing  on  deep  shelves,  but  the  substitution  in 
the  modem  vertical  file  case  of  the  sliding  drawer  for  the  box  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  troublesome  cover  are  clear  improvements. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  work  in  the  Catalogue  Department  I  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Currier's  report: 

**  One  supervisor  has  usually  looked  after  the  forwarding  of  the  lazgtf 
miscellaneous  lots  of  books,  frequently  turning  her  whole  force  on  to  the 
preparation  of  the  catalogue  entries  for  a  given  job,  and  then  distributing 
the  books  to  the  special  workers  to  classify.  There  is  much  opportunity  to 
watch  for  and  plan  economies  of  time  by  methods  varying  with  each  lot 
handled.  For  instance,  large  lots  of  homogeneous  books  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically  by  a  boy,  the  books  placed  letter  by  letter  over  correspond- 
ing letters  of  the  Union  Catalogue.  Cataloguers  are  then  assigned  to 
different  letters,  looking  up  and  verifying  entries,  taking  out  L.  C.  deposi- 
tory cards,  and  preparing  catalogue  entries.  This  method  saves  much 
walking  back  and  forth  from  tray  to  tray  of  the  catalogue  and  prevents 
interference  among  the  several  people  working  at  the  same  time  on  one 
job.  After  the  catalogue  entries  have  been  prepared  the  books  are  redis- 
tributed to  the  classifiers  to  ''set  up"  and  to  have  subject  headings 
assigned.  With  another  lot  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  t3rpist  prepare 
cards  directly  from  the  books,  to  have  these  cards  edited,  a  second  copy 
made,  both  sets  of  cards  arranged  alphabetically  and  one  filed  in  the  Union 
Catalogue  by  an  experienced  filer,  corrections  of  headings  being  made  as 
filed  and  at  once  transferred  to  the  second  set  of  cards,  which  is  in  turn 
filed  in  the  Public  Catalogue.  By  watching  for  new  methods  in  varying 
circumstances,  much  can  be  done  to  eliminate  waste  of  energy." 

The  printing  of  cards  for  our  own  catalogue  has  proceeded  with  little 
change  under  Miss  E.  C.  Ford  in  place  of  Miss  N.  E.  Browne,  except  that 
we  are  now  committed  to  giving  somewhat  more  bibliographical  detail 
than  when  we  started  —  especially  the  niunber  of  pages  and  the  name  of 
the  publisher.  These  items  are  not  ordinarily  given  on  the  cards  which  we 
are  reprinting,  so  that  nearly  every  book  has  to  be  examined  before  the 
title  can  be  passed  on  to  the  printer.  This  makes  our  progress  somewhat 
slower,  but  the  result  is  distinctly  better,  and  puts  our  work  in  line  with 
what  other  libraries  are  doing.  During  the  year  4160  titles  have  been 
printed  covering  the  space  D-Doeb  in  the  catalogue.  The  whole  number 
of  titles  printed  is  now  32,502. 

Circulation  and  Reference  Department 

A  second  year  of  work  in  our  new  building  showed  little  change  necessary 
in  the  methods  introduced  the  first  year.  We  are  fortunate  in  now  having 
a  good  tradition  well  established,  since  we  are  temporarily  losing  Mr. 
Briggs,  head  of  the  Department,  who  goes  to  France  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretary,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
which  gives  him  an  unusual  opportunity  for  useful  work.  His  duties  are 
divided  between  Mr.  Yapp,  the  Superintendent  of  Circulation,  and 
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Mr.  Mahady,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room.  With  a  probable 
falling-ofif  in  the  use  of  the  Library,  corresponding  to  the  diminished  num- 
bers of  the  University,  it  is  hoped  that  no  new  temporary  appointment  in 
his  place  will  have  to  be  made. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  as  recorded  at  the  delivery 
desk  and  at  the  desks  in  the  two  larger  reading  rooms,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  showing  the  much  greater  unrecorded  use  of  books  both  in  the  reading 
rooms  and  in  the  stack,  and  the  temporary  use  of  books  in  staUs  and 
studies. 


Uu  or  BooxB 


QoreHall 


1910-11 


1011-12 


R*ndan  HaU  and 
MaasachuMtta  Hall 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


Widener 

MemMial 

Library 


1915-16 


1016-17 


Recorded  at  Loan  Desk : 

1.  Lent  for  home  use  . 

2.  Reading  room  use. . 

3.  Study  use 

4.  Stall  use 


61,962 
26,808 


58,571 
24,815 


51,786 
21,250 


53,467 
28,736 


57,058 
25,219 


55,730 

45,415 

1,254 

5,780 


60,621 

54,233 

1,598 

11,260 


Total 


88,765 


83,386 


73,036 


82,203 


82,277 


108,188 


117,721 


Overnight  use  of  Refer- 
ence Books: 
General  reading  room . 
Lower  reading  room    . 

(formerly  Harvard  Hall) 


13,376 
17,125 


11,371 
14,685 


10,850 
16,318 


12,322 
14,186 


14,272 
12,986 


14,612 
6,332 


13,348 
5,421 


The  increase  in  these  figures  for  1916-17  was  to  be  expected,  since  in  the 
previous  year  the  use  of  the  Library  was  diminished  during  the  process  of 
removal  in  the  summer,  while  the  stalls  of  the  stack  were  not  properly 
equipped  for  use  until  February.  A  comparison  month  by  month  be- 
tween the  two  years  shows  a  marked  increase  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  1916-17  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1915-16,  but 
from  April  on,  with  the  more  active  interest  in  military  affairs,  there  was 
a  distinct  dropping-off  in  all  the  figures,  even  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  decrease  in  books  lent  for  overnight  use  from  the  lower 
reading  room  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  large  history 
courses  new  books  came  into  use  which  the  students  were  expected  to  buy. 

The  use  of  the  stack  continues  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
the  number  of  persons  (in  addition  to  officers  of  the  University)  admitted 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  stack  showing  no  change  worthy  of  remark. 
The  total  number  to  whom  cards  of  admission  were  given  was  690,  of  whom 
158  were  not  members  of  the  University,  as  compared  with  643  and  123  in 
the  previous  year. 

Interlibrary  Loans.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes 
lent  to  and  borrowed  from  other  libraries,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and 
students  from  other  colleges  to  whom  has  been  granted  the  use  of  the 
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Library  in  Cambridge  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  from  other  colleges  using  the  Library,  though  marked, 
is  not  so  great  as  the  figures  seem  to  indicate,  the  increase  in  figures  being 
in  part  due  to  a  more  careful  registration  of  our  visitors. 


Intbrlibrabt  Loans 


Books  lent  to  other  colleges,  etc.     . 

Institutions  to  which  books  have 
been  lent 


Professors,  etc.,  from  other  colleges 
granted  the  use  of  the  library  in 
Cambridge 


Books  borrowed  from  other  libra- 
ries      , 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1,250 

817 

1,107 

1,376 

1,330 

113 

86 

87 

109 

114 

66 

37 

97 

82 

176 

95 

66 

87 

134 

i9ie-i; 


989 


115 


321 


125 


The  number  of  books  lent  has  been  smaller  than  for  several  years.  We 
have  been  forced  to  be  less  liberal  in  this  respect  than  formerly  for  two 
reasons  —  the  greater  resort  of  scholars  to  the  Library  itself,  where  they 
should  be  able  to  find  the  books  which  they  seek,  and  the  greater  risks  to 
which,  probably  on  account  of  present  war  conditions,  books  are  now 
exposed  while  in  transit,  whether  by  mail  or  by  express.  We  have  never 
had  so  many  books  lost  or  injured  in  the  hands  of  the  post  office  and  the 
express  companies  as  during  the  past  year,  and  we  naturally  hesitate  to 
part  with  books  of  value,  expecially  such  as  cannot  be  replaced  under 
present  conditions.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  last 
year's  report  in  regard  to  books  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  lend  — 

"  We  find  ourselves  obliged  in  general  to  confine  our  lending  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  for  their  own  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  needs  of 
students,  even  graduate  students.  Moreover,  we  cannot  as  a  rule  lend 
periodicals  and  society  transactions,  since  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted  for 
immediate  reference  at  any  time  by  a  great  variety  of  readers,  and  because 
their  replacement  if  lost  is  often  difficult." 

The  General  Reading  Roam.  —  The  Reading  Room  on  the  second  floor 
continues  to  be  the  principal  study  place  of  the  Library,  but  no  figures  can 
be  given  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  this.  During  term  time  it  is  open  from 
9  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  on  week  days  and  from  1  to  10  p.m.  on  Sundays.  During 
the  period  of  the  Summer  School  in  1916,  the  room  was  opened  in  the 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  and  continued  open  until  10  p.m.  In  the  summer 
of  1917  the  evening  hours  were  discontinued  to  save  the  additional  expense 
involved. 

The  Famsworih  Room.  —  From  the  beginning  the  room  at  the  ri^t  of 
the  entrance  on  the  first  floor  had  been  set  aside  to  be  used  as  a  place  where 
an  attractive  collection  of  books  might  be  available  without  formality  to 
be  read  for  pleasure,  and  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
of  a  good  private  library.  Its  opening  was  postponed  at  first  for  lack  of  the 
means  to  equip  it  satisfactorily,  but  thanks  to  the  open-handed  generosity 
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and  the  lively  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Famsworth,  the  room  has 
now  been  finished  and  furnished,  and  has  become  in  many  ways  the  most 
attractive  spot  in  the  Library.  It  also  commemorates  one  of  the  young 
Harvard  men  who  early  in  the  great  war  offered  their  unstinted  service  to 
France,  Henry  Weston  Famsworth  of  the  Class  of  1912,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  June  1, 1915  and  was  killed  at  Tahure  in  the  great  offensive 
in  Champagne,  September  29,  1915.  The  room  was  opened  with  simple 
dedicatory  exercises  on  December  5,  1916  in  the  presence  of  a  few  invited 
guests,  including  the  French  Consul  in  Boston.  Brief  addresses  were  made 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Director  of  the  University  Library, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Student  Council.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  open  daily  except  during  the  summer  vacation  and  has 
given  untold  pleasure  to  those  who  use  it  —  a  daily  average  of  about  one 
hundred  persons. 

Other  college  libraries  have  opened  rooms  having  the  same  general  pur- 
pose as  ours,  and  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It  may  be 
worth  whDe  to  set  down  the  principal  points  which  in  our  opinion  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Famsworth  Room.  These  are:  its  posi- 
tion in  the  building,  attracting  the  notice  of  everyone  the  moment  he 
enters;  thebeauty  and  serene  dignity  of  the  room;  its  separation  from  the 
great  general  reading-room  upstairs,  where  books  are  primarily  tools, 
while  here  they  are  first  of  all  friends  and  companions;  the  character  of 
the  books,  which  include  a  considerable  variety  of  good  reading  and  are  not 
confined  too  strictly  to  so-called  "  standard  "  or  "  classical  "  works;  the 
fact  that  no  books  are  lent  to  be  taken  away,  so  that  there  is  no  hurrying 
in  and  out  on  brief  errands;  the  exclusion  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Moreover,  the  room  is  in  charge  of  a  woman  of  education  and  refinement 
who  has  had  previous  experience,  in  positions  of  responsibility,  in  dealing 
with  boys  and  young  men.  She  spends  part  of  every  day  in  the  room,  her 
place  being  taken  at  other  times  by  graduate  students  who  divide  the 
afternoon  and  evening  hours  between  them.  The  reading  of  newspapers 
and  the  study  of  textbooks  and  note  books  have  been  consistently  dis- 
couraged, so  as  to  keep  the  room  true  to  its  main  purpose  —  that  of  reading 
for  pleasure;  and  the  result  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  Radcliffe  Study.  —  The  study  room  on  the  second  floor  near  the 
General  Reading  Room,  which  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  Radcliffe  students 
and  other  occasional  lady  readers,  was  decorated  during  the  summer  by 
friends  of  Radcliffe  College,  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  attractive  and  har- 
monious room.  The  walls  have  been  re-colored,  curtains  hung  by  the  win- 
dow, the  tables  (furnished  by  the  Library)  have  been  re-finished  in  a 
darker  color,  and  the  walls  hung  with  etchhigs. 

The  only  change  to  record  on  the  Third  Floor  is  the  assignment  at  the 
close  of  the  year  of  a  third  room  to  the  library  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  which  gives  them  in  all  ninety  seats  for  readers, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Mathematical  Library  from  Room  G  to  Room  T, 
previously  used  as  a  seminary  room. 
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BiNDEBY 

From  our  bindery  we  get  a  surprising  amount  and  variety  of  work  con- 
sidering the  small  staff  employed  —  the  binder,  Mr.  Hobswarth,  one 
woman  assistant,  and  an  extra  man  for  a  few  months.  All  our  regular 
binding  is  done  outside,  but  the  record  of  the  bindery  includes  1151  vol- 
umes repaired  (for  the  most  part  thorough  substantial  work  on  old  volumes 
which  have  to  be  carefully  handled),  118  portfolios  made  in  various  styles, 
68  protective  slip  cases  for  fine  bindings,  44  maps  or  broadsides  mounted 
on  cloth,  171  binding  schedules  from  outside  binders  checked  up  and 
examined  (including  6220  volumes,  2074  pamphlets  and  81  newspaper 
volumes),  2000  photographic  reproductions  treated  for  curling  and  15 
special  boxes  to  hold  them,  about  20,000  slips  from  the  Thomason  cata- 
logue mounted  on  cards  (the  work  done  under  Mr.  Holzwarth's  direction 
by  two  girls  and  a  boy),  963  other  titles  mounted  for  the  Catalogue  De- 
partment, over  GOOO  covers  cut  and  folded  for  the  pamphlets  of  the  Gay 
Collection,  2016  newspaper  portfolios  (the  work  in  part  belonging  to  the 
previous  year),  949  pamphlet  boxes,  costing  about  fourteen  cents  apiece, 
less  than  we  should  have  had  to  pay  outside  and  more  satisfactory  for  our 
purposes,  570  pamphlets  bound,  153  of  them  being  of  special  value  and 
done  extra  well,  and  390  miscellaneous  jobs  which  could  not  be  classified 
In  addition  23  of  our  old  shelf-list  spring-back  binders  have  been  remade, 
covered  with  a  strong  water-proof  material,  called  Chase  leather,  which 
can  be  applied  in  a  single  piece,  an  advantage  over  the  three  or  four  pieces 
necessary  when  leather  back  and  cloth  sides  are  used. 

Special  Libbabies 

The  figures  given  for  these  libraries  include  for  the  first  time  both  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  according  to  the  new  plan  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report.  The  principal  changes  are  in  the  figures  for  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  now  including  9500  chemical  dissertations  and  reprints  not 
previously  counted,  for  the  Education  Library,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  and  the  libraries  of  Social  Ethics,  Architecture,  and  Landscape 
Architecture,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  pamphlet  material. 

The  largest  additions  to  separate  libraries  have  been,  to  the  Bureau  for 
Municipal  Research,  509  volumes  —  the  Business  School,  1022  volumes  — 
Philosophy,  244  volumes  —  Music,  270  volumes  —  Fogg  Museum,  377 
volumes.  Over  500  volumes  were  withdrawn  from  the  BKstory  Collection 
in  the  Lower  Reading  Room  and  many  textbooks  and  school  reports  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Education  Library  to  the  Central  Library. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  has  been  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Engineering  Library  of  9600  volumes  in  Pierce  Hall,  consequent  on  the 
removal  of  the  engineering  instruction  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  All  the  books  that  were  desired  by  the  Library  of  the  In- 
stitute have  been  deposited  in  that  Library;  others  have  been  sent  to 
several  of  our  own  special  libraries  —  the  Chemical  and  Physical  labora- 
tories, the  Architectural  Library,  the  Business  School  and  others;  but  the 
greater  part  are  in  process  of  being  incorporated  in  the  Central  Library. 
Small  groups,  however,  have  been  set  aside  to  form  two  new  special 
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libraries  —  one  in  Engineering  for  Professor  Kennedy's  use  and  one  in 
Sanitary  Engineering  for  the  use  of  Professor  Whipple's  courses. 

Other  newly  established  special  libraries  are  —  that  of  Economic 
Geology  under  the  care  of  Professor  Graton,  in  Pierce  Hall,  a  collection  on 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  in  the  office  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  in  University 
Hall,  and  a  group  of  historical  works  for  graduate  students  of  history  in 
Room  K  of  the  Widener  Library.  These  latter  have  been  for  the  most 
part  drawn  from  the  books  on  modem  European  history,  bequeathed  by 
Bayard  Cutting,  '00,  with  other  volumes  bought  by  the  Department  of 
History.  The  special  library  of  Physiology  in  Lawrence  Hall  has  been  dis- 
continued, its  books  being  transfeired  to  the  central  collection. 
The  present  extent  of  these  forty-one  libraries  is  as  follows:  — 


In  the  Widener  Building 

VolnmM 
and  Pamphlets 

Bureau  for  Municipal  Research. 

RoomO 6,403 

Business  School.  Rooms  G,H, 

and  1 7,648 

Child  Memorial.    RoomZ...  5,742 

Classics.    RoomE 5,272 

Economics.    Lower  R.  R. . . .  2,045 

French.    Room  W 2,667 

German.    Room  Q 1,674 

Graduate  Economics.  Room  V  410 

History.    Lower  R.  R 6,856 

Graduate  History.    Room  K  626 

Lowell  Memorial.    RoomX.  1,709 

Mathematics.    Room  T 1,332 

Sanskrit.    Room  A 942 

Statistical  Lib.    RoomU  ...  247 

Outside  the  Widener  Building 

Education.    Lawrence 10,081 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Univereity 184 

Chemical  Lab.    BoylsUm 14,'377 

Physical  Lab.    Jeffereon 713 

Botanical  Lab.    Museum. . . .    1,929 

Geological  Lab.    do 258 

Mineralogical  Lab.    do 1,281 

Phys.  Geog.  Lab.       do 299 


Outside  the  Widener  Building 

VohUDM 

and  Pamphlets 

Zoological  Lab.    Museum, . . .  439 

Engineering.               do.    ...  494 
Students'  Palaeontologioal  Lab. 

Museum 11 

Plant  PhjTsiological  Labora- 
tory.   Museum 355 

Astronomical  Lab 97 

Phflosophy.    Emerson 5,764 

Social  Ethics,    do 10,431 

Semitic.    Semitic  Museum. . .  2,194 

Germanic  Museum 71 

Sanitary  Engineering.   Pierce.  728 

Economic  Geology.          do. .  101 
Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Botch 

Lab 545 

Music.    Music  BuHding 2,794 

Fine  Arts.    Fogg  Museum . . .  2,136 

Architecture.    Robinson 2,198 

Landscape  Arch,    do 3,534 

Preachers' Lib.     Wadsworih.  118 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Lib 500 

Forestry.    Bussey  Institution  132 


Total,  Special  Libraries.. .  105,327 
Deduct  for  books  on  deposit 
from  Central  Library 3,047 


102,280 


The  Library  of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  reports  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  its  reference  works  —  a  Plant  Portrait  collection  in  nine 
loose-leaf  volumes,  made  up  of  pictures  of  plants  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  forming  a  body  of  illustration  useful  to  the  horticulturist  and 
landscape  architect.  There  has  also  been  started  in  the  same  library  an 
index  of  noteworthy  specimens  of  living  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge 
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and  Boston.  A  "  Brief  List  of  References  on  City  Planning,"  covering 
about  a  hundred  titles,  was  prepared  by  Miss  Kimball  for  City  Planning 
Progress,  1917,  and  is  available  in  tyx)ewritten  reproduction  for  students. 

Gore  Hall  Memorial 

Two  memorials  of  Gore  Hall  designed  to  record  permanently  the  funda- 
mental facts  relating  to  that  historic  building  deserve  mention  —  a  bronze 
tablet  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  the  old  building  and  an  historical  inscription, 
placed  by  the  Overseers'  Committee  to  Visit  the  Library  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  old  library  stood,*  —  and  an  illustrated  brochure  by  the 
Librarian,  printed  at  the  Harvard  University  Press,  and  recording  in  out- 
line the  history  of  the  Library  and  the  work  of  his  predecessors  Harris, 
Sibley,  Abbot,  and  Winsor.  One  memorial  grew  out  of  the  other.  All  the 
facts  relating  to  Gore  Hall  worthy  of  permanent  record  could  not  find  a 
place  on  a  bronze  tablet;  hence  the  printed  pages,  which  expand  the  record 
of  the  tablet,  but  retain  the  succinct  style  of  an  inscription,  while  the  illus- 
trations preserve  the  architectural  features  of  the  library  as  originally 
built,  and  as  modified  by  later  additions. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE. 

*  Placed  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Widener  Library  in  September,  1917. 


